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CHAPTER  I. 

“  \7^0U  are  falling  headlong  into  a  snare,  Mawditt !” 

1  These  were  the  words  that  awoke  me.  I  was 
sitting  within  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  with  a  book  upon 
my  knee,  but  I  had  not  been  reading.  Like  a  child,  I 
had  been  making  pictures  in  the  sky.  Great  battles  of 
shadowy  hosts  with  banners  flying,  wrecked  ships 
tossing  in  stormy  seas,  with  dire  shapes  rising  from  the 
heaving  waters,  these  had  wafted  by  in  the  driving 
clouds  till  the  sun  set,  and  twilight,  like  a  grey  curtain, 
fell  down  softly  on  my  visions,  and  I  slept. 

I  awoke  with  a  start  at  the  sound  of  Paul’s  voice. 

“You  are  falling  headlong  into  a  snare,  Mawditt !” 

“  Thanks  for  the  warning,  but  I  don’t  see  it,”  the 
other  says  in  his  drawling  tone. 

“  Perhaps  not,  but  it  is  none  the  less  palpable  to 
others  ;  and  there  is  sorrow  and  mischief  enough  in 
this  house  as  it  is ;  you  shall  not  add  to  the  heap.  I 
insist  on  your  changing  your  conduct.” 

“  You  are  taking  a  very  odd  tone  with  me,  Lermit. 
I  don’t  see  what  right  you  have  to  interfere.” 

“  I  have  every  right.  The  girl  is  my  mother’s 
ward.” 

So  it  was  of  me  they  were  speaking.  I  was  the 
snare.  A  flush  like  fire  scorched  my  face,  an  angry 
pain  clutched  my  heart.  I  glanced  round  hurriedly  for 
a  way  of  escape  unseen  ;  but  there  was  none,  so  I  had 
no  alternative  between  remaining  where  I  was,  or 
stepping  out  between  the  broken  arches  and  overwhelm¬ 
ing  them  with  my  presence.  As  the  impulse  to  act 
thus  flashed  through  my  mind  a  flood  of  shame  and 
fear  quenched  it,  and  I  shrank  back  against  the  pillar 
by  which  I  sat,  vexed  and  trembling,  yet  listening  again. 

“  Your  mother’s  ward,  ‘  most  potent,  grave,  and 
reverend  signor  ;’  but  not  yours,  I  presume  ?” 
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“  Mine  in  this,  that  when  my  mother  is  powerless  to 
protect  her  I  will.” 

“Well,  what  is  the  offence  ?”  Charlie  Mawditt  says 
lightly.  “  I  see  no  harm,  and  no  cause  for  quarrel.” 

“  It  is  harm  to  trifle  with  a  girl’s  happiness  and  com¬ 
promise  her  name  by  empty  attentions.” 

“  My  dear  fellow,  you  do  not  understand  the  age  in 
which  you  live.  Love  is  no  longer  a  serious  business, 
it  is  an  amusement.  A  young  lady  now-a-days  is  per¬ 
fectly  capable  of  managing  her  flirtations  without  com¬ 
promising  that  shadow,  her  name,  or  touching  that 
cobweb,  her  happiness,  with  even  a  fly’s  wing.  I  am 
merely  a  detrimental.  Miss  Luttrell  can  despatch  me 
when  she  pleases.” 

“  Speak  plainly,  Maw’ditt.  I  understand  nothing  of 
this  jargon.” 

“  Ah  !  I  always  forget  that  you  are  half  a  monk,  and 
know  more  of  cloisters  than  of  the  world.  Your  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  sadly  neglected  among  books,  Lermit. 
What  a  tremendous  fellow  you  would  be  if  books 
walked  about  instead  of  men !  But  as  it  is,  you  are 
always  knocking  your  head  against  living  flesh  and 
blood,  and  then  wondering  you  are  hurt.” 

“Laud  your  own  ignorance  another  time,  Mawditt.. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  schoolmasters’  sons 
learn  little."’ 

“  Hit  away  at  the  governor  as  much  as  you  like.  It’s 
my  private  opinion  if  he  had  not  been  a  schoolmaster  he 
would  have  be^n  something  worse.” 

“  A  warder  in  a  gaol,  perhaps,  with  the  duty  especially 
delegated  to  him  of  flogging  refractory  convicts.” 

Charlie  did  not  grow  angry  even  at  this.  He  was 
too  used  to  hear  abuse  of  his  father.  He  was  brought 
up  among  a  herd  of  schoolboys  who  hated  him  natu¬ 
rally,  and  not  without  cause. 

“  We  shall  drift  into  a  row  if  we  talk  of  the 
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governor,”  was  all  he  said.  “  He  always  has  spies 
about.  It  is  an  old  trick  of  his.” 

Paul’s  bitter  contempt  seemed  to  cut  through  the  air 
like  cold  steel.  I  felt  it  where  I  sat,  but  it  did  not 
touch  Charlie. 

“We  will  go  back,  if  you  please,  to  our  subject,” 
Paul  says  coldly.  “  I  do  not  desire  any  unfriendliness. 
Pledge  me  your  word  that  you  will  cease  this  folly,  and 
I  shall  be  satisfied.” 

“  Are  you  serious  ?”  Charlie  asks  in  a  changed  voice. 
“  I  assure  you  there  is  no  need.  There  is  nothing  at 
all  alarming  in  my  attentions  to  Miss  Luttrell.  As  to 
dropping  them,  that  is  another  thing :  that  seems  hard. 
Though  I  am  not  a  fierce  detrimental,  I  should  retire 
the  moment  I  was  snubbed.” 

“  But  you  consider  you  are  not  snubbed,”  Paul  says 
in  a  hard  tone. 

“Not  by  the  young  lady,  certainly.  And  I  always 
make  it  a  point  of  honour  not  to  give  way  before  the 
fire  of  mere  elderly  snubbings.  A  detrimental  expects 
those.” 

The  long  drawl  of  his  voice,  the  conceit  of  his 
manner,  appeared  to  irritate  Paul. 

“  Will  you  try  to  be  something  better  than  a  cox¬ 
comb  for  an  instant  ?”  he  says  earnestly.  “  Now  tell 
me,  do  you  believe  Miss  Luttrell  cares  for  you  ?” 

“  Cares  for  me !”  repeats  Charlie  with  insufferable 
conceit.  “  I  believe  Miss  Luttrell  is  much  too  sensible 
to  break  her  heart  for  me  or  for  any  one,  although  I  do 
flatter  myself  that  she  is  not  quite  insensible  to  the 
meritorious  efforts  I  make  to  enliven  her  imprisonment 
in  this  old  fortress.’!. 

“  Then,  in  fact,”  and  Paul’s  tone  grew  harder  and 
drier,  “  you  feel  no  serious  attachment  and  intend  none. 
And  you  are  aware  that  Miss  Luttrell’s  friends  would 
never  sanction  any  engagement  in  which  you  might 
entangle  her,  yet  you  deem  yourself  at  liberty  to  continue 
attentions  which  can  only  do  her  an  injury.  Mawditt, 
the  whole  thing  is  mean  and  heartless,  and  it  shall  stop, 
as  I  live.” 

Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego  in  the  furnace 
of  the  grazing  king  could  scarcely  have  felt  hotter  than 
I  did  as  these  flaming  words  poured  over  me.  Tears 
of  wrath  fell  down  my  burning  cheeks.  I  gazed  round 
wildly  for  some  new,  unthought-of  outlet  of  escape,  but 
the  walls  did  not  open  for  me,  no  miracle  happened  to 
help  me,  so  I  could  only  gather  myself  up  into  a  ball 
at  the  foot  of  the  pillar,  and  bury  my  hot  face  in  my 
hands. 

How  dare  they,  O,  how  dare  they,  talk  about  me 
like  this  ?  I  would  hate  them  both  henceforth  for  ever. 
What  is  it  that  odious  Charlie  Mawditt  is  saying  now  ? 

“  Not  at  your  dictation,  Lermit.  Let  your  mother 
speak  if  she  thinks  proper.  But  I  affirm  again  there 
is  no  necessity  for  any  one’s  interference.  It  is  all 
nonsense.” 

“  My  mother !  You  say  that,  knowing  well  my 
mother  will  not  speak  unless  your  father  orders  her. 
She  is  a  slave  to  his  tyranny.  God !  why  should  my 
lips  be  forced  to  utter  such  bitter  truths  ?  Do  you 
want  to  be  knocked  down  ?  Do  you  want  to  quarrel  ? 
If  so,  have  it  if  you  will !  I  am  ready.” 


“  What  a  fiery  fellow  you  are !  I  don’t  want  to 
quarrel,  and  least  of  all  in  my  father’s  defence.”  And 
Charlie  laughs  faintly.  “  I’ll  fight  in  a  better  cause  if 
you  like,  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  eat  daggers  in  defend¬ 
ing  the  amiable  peculiarities  of  my  respected  parent.” 

Paul  is  silent,  but  his  disgust  and  bitterness  seem  to 
fill  up  all  the  atmosphere  around  him  with  a  breath  of 
gall. 

“  I  see  what  it  is,  Lermit,  I  am  in  your  way  ;  and  if 
you  will  say  so  honestly  I  will  retire  at  once.” 

This  from  Charlie,  with  an  irritating  affectation  in 
manner  and  voice.  A  burning  desire  to  fly  at  him 
seizes  me,  and  I  start  up  in  such  haste  that  the  ivy- 
leaves  around  me  rustle  and  shake  ;  but  I  subside  again 
to  the  ground,  for  Paul  is  speaking,  and  I  listen  to  his 
words  with  my  heart,  not  my  ears. 

“  I  might  feign  not  to  comprehend  your  meaning, 
Mawditt,  or  I  might  call  you  to  account  for  your  words, 
but  I’ll  do  neither.  I  will  simply  say  that  I  have  spoken 
to  you  for  no  such  selfish  motive  as  the  one  you  impute 
to  me.” 

“  Then  you  don’t  admire  Miss  Luttrell  ?” 

“  Not  as  much  as  you  do  apparently.  You  forget  I 
have  known  her  nearly  all  her  life.” 

“  That  gives  you  the  advantage  of  understanding  her 
temper.” 

And  Charlie  beats  against  the  ivy-leaves  with  his  cane 
and  whistles  insolently. 

“  I  made  no  allusion  to  her  temper  when  I  spoke  of 
knowing  her.” 

“  But  you  meant  that.  You  implied  that  was  your 
reason  for  not  admiring  her.” 

“  Evidently  you  wish  to  get  acquainted  with  my 
temper,  Mr.  Mawditt,  and  I  don’t  think  you  will  admire 
it  if  you  rouse  it  a  little  further.  Take  my  explicit 
meaning  now  in  what  I  said — it  is  simply  this  :  that, 
being  Miss  Luttrell’s  oldest  friend,  I  will  defend  her 
against  you  and  against  herself.” 

“  Against  herself?”  Charlie  says  sneeringly. 

“  Yes  ;  against  her  inexperience,  and  that  craving 
for  excitement  which  makes  her  snatch  at  any  amuse¬ 
ment,  even  such  as  you  afford.” 

“  Ha !  ha !  ha !  much  obliged,”  laughs  Charlie. 
“  That’s  good.” 

“No,  it  is  bad;  it  is  even  dangerous,”  Paul  says 
gravely. 

“  I  hope  you  don’t  allude  to  our  flirtation  as  dan¬ 
gerous,”  Charlie  observes  with  renewed  conceit. 
“  Mere  pastime,  I  assure  you,  nothing  more.” 

“  It  is  a  pastime  which  has  its  danger  for  you,  young 
fellow,  though  you  may  not  see  it.  Miss  Luttrell  is 
marvellously  attractive  and  beautiful.  Remember  it  is 
the  moth  who  gets  singed  by  the  flame  and  falls ;  the 
lamp  burns  on.” 

“Thanks,”  very  drawlingly,  “for  your  flattering 
simile.  My  wings  are  unscorched  as  yet.” 

He  laughs,  but  it  is  an  uneasy  laugh,  and  there 
creeps  into  the  air  around  him  a  dull  sense  of  annoyance 
and  fear. 

“  So  you  imagine  the  young  lady  is  amusing  herself 
at  my  expense  ?”  he  says. 

“  Perhaps  so,’’  Paul  returns  drily.  “  When  dull  I 
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have  seen  Coralie  amuse  herself  with  worse  things. 
Warfield  is  a  prison  to  her.  Prisoners  have  been 
known  to  amuse  themselves  with  spiders.” 

Charlie’s  shadow  passes  and  repasses,  flitting  through 
the  broken  arches  with  an  angry  air  about  it.  I  hear 
his  cane  striking  in  a  vexed  way  against  ivy  and  myrtle 
and  fuchsia  that  cling  to  the  ruins,  but,  except  for  a 
laugh  of  forced  lightness,  he  is  silent. 

“  Mawditt,”  continues  Paul,  “  I  am  sorry  you  cannot 
see  the  danger  of  the  path  on  which  you  are  walking. 
There  is  a  stronger  mind  than  yours  at  work  on  this.” 

“  Do  you  think  so  ?”  Charlie  says  with  assumed 
carelessness. 

“  I  am  certain  of  it,  and  I  warn  you  in  time,  lest  you 
repent  too  late.” 

“  Do  you  mean  that  my  father - ?” 

“  Yes,  I  do  !”  Paul  breaks  in  abruptly,  “  and  what 
his  motive  is  who  shall  say  ?  One  can  only  divine  that 
it  is  bad.” 

There  is  a  moment’s  silence  ;  then  young  Mawditt 
shakes  off  his  tremors,  but  there  is  a  little  husky  quiver 
in  his  voice  when  he  speaks. 

“  What  harm  can  come  of  a  little  innocent  flirtation  } 
I  believe  you  like  Miss  Luttrell  yourself — that’s  the 
upshot  of  it  all.” 

My  heart  bounds  against  my  side.  I  grow  hot,  then 
cold  as  ice.  O  that  the  earth  would  open  and  swallow 
me  up  !  I  cannot  hear  any  more  of  this  cruel  talk  and 
live. 

By  some  subtle  sense  I  know  that  Paul  is  too  angry 
to  answer.  I  know  that  never  was  young  Mawditt  so 
near  having  a  clutch  upon  his  collar,  and  a  fist  executing 
vengeance  upon  his  countenance,  as  he  is  now,  yet  I 
know  too  that  Paul  will  reply  quietly.  There  are  com¬ 
plications  enough  at  Warfield  ;  he  will  not  add  his 
mite  to  the  heap  of  confusion  and  trouble  on  which 
we  sit. 

I  am  right ;  he  gulps  down  his  rage  ;  his  woids  fall 
as  tranquilly  and  coldly  as  snow. 

“  You  are  mistaken.  I  do  not  admire  Miss  Luttrell 
in  the  way  you  suppose.  She  is  my  mother’s  ward ; 
that  is  quite  sufficient  reason  for  the  friendship  I  feel 
for  her  and  the  interest  I  take  in  her.” 

“  I  can’t  believe  you,”  Charlie  returns  sulkily.  “  If 
you  can  live  in  the  same  house  with  such  a  girl  and 
not  admire  her,  you  must  be  a  rock.” 

“lam  not  the  man  to  take  advantage  of  her  position 
here  in  order  to  make  love  to  her.  There  you  and  I 
differ,  Mr.  Mawditt.  And  having  lived  in  the  same 
house  with  Coralie  a  great  deal  longer  than  you  have, 
I  may  not  see  so  much  cause  for  admiration,  and  this 
may  account  for  my  having  attained  to  a  rockiness 
which  you  do  not  possess.” 

“Oh,  I  dare  say  you  are  better  acquainted  with  her 
character  than  I  am,  but  your  hints  against  her  don’t 
alarm  me,  and  I  shall  certainly  not  make  myself  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  her  merely  to  oblige  you.” 

“  So  you  will  not  take  my  warning  ?”  Paul  says,  and 
his  voice  is  firm  and  hard.  “I  tell  you  again  you  are 
but  a  straw  in  your  father’s  coarse  hands.” 

“  Leave  me  and  my  father  alone,  Lermit  That  is 
what  I  would  thank  you  to  do.” 


“  Very  well ;  I  shall  take  other  means  to  defend  my 
mother’s  ward  from  the  Mawditt  machinations.” 

“  That’s  a  hard  word,”  sneers  Charlie  with  a  little 
harsh,  abrupt  laugh.  “  I  am  scarcely  un  to  the  mark 
of  such  a  word  as  that.  But  if  you  mean  y  u  il  inter¬ 
fere  with  me  in  some  unpleasant  way,  I  would  advise  you 
not  to  do  it.  My  position  here  is  surer  than  your 
own.” 

“  What  is  that  you  say  ?”  Paul  asks  in  a  voice  so 
calmly  full  of  fire,  that  I  compare  it  to  iron  at  a  white 
heat.  Charlie  does  not  know  Paul  as  I  do.  He  answers 
with  gay  insolence — 

“I  am  saying  that  you  stand  more  chance  of  being 
hurled  from  the  battlements  of  this  old  fortress  than  I 
do,  if  it  comes  to  a  fray  between  us.” 

This  insulting  allusion  to  Paul’s  unhappy  position  in 
his  mother’s  house  makes  my  heart  beat  like  a  hammer 
with  fear  and  anger.  In  the  momentary  dead  silence  I 
fancy  its  loud  throbs  can  be  heard  rjnd  will  betray  me, 
and  I  quiver  with  terror  from  head  to  foot.  Paul’s 
reply  strikes  the  ear  like  the  thud  of  bullets. 

“  You  are  not  a  gentleman,  nor  the  son  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  ;  you  are  not  worth  a  quarrel.  There  will  be  no 
fray  between  you  and  me.  I  have  borne  so  much  for 
my  mother’s  sake,  that  a  few  insolent  words  of  yours 
put  into  the  scale  don’t  make  a  feather’s  weight.  I  am 
sorry  for  you  ;  I  say  this  again  and  for  the  last  time. 
You  are  running  into  a  snare  set  by  a  cunning  hand, 
for  what  motive  I  don’t  know.  Bat  if  you  are  bent  on 
destroying  yourself,  you  shall  not  destroy  others  if  I  can 
stop  you.” 

Paul  walks  away  slawly,  passing  round  the  angle  of 
the  chapel  wall,  not  crossing  the  open  glade.  Charlie 
stares  after  him  like  an  angry  schoolboy,  and  mutters 
to  himself  perhaps  a  curse  or  two,  I  do  not  catch  the 
words. 

Through  the  broken  arches  I  see  him  traversing  the 
shadows  of  the  ruins  lying  on  the  grass,  and  the  long 
shafts  of  rosy  light,  which  the  dewy  sward  has  caught 
from  the  crimson  sky  ;  then  he  vanishes,  and  I  am  left 
alone  with  my  sore  dismay. 


CHAPTER  II. 

1DID  not  move.  I  sat  bewildered,  my  mind  like 
the  driving  clouds,  with  images  of  pain  and  terror 
bursting  through,  and  blood-red  streaks  of  sunset  like 
a  fire  crazing  me.  In  this  dazed  mood  I  looked  out 
upon  the  ruins,  and  the  hurrying  sky  rushing  into 
darkness.  One  by  one  the  shadows  which  had  crept 
up  to  my  feet  stole  away  and  died,  and  the  twilight 
shrouded  me  about,  dim,  and  cold,  and  heavy  with 
some  unknown  fear, 

I  felt  forlorn  as  a  woman  in  a  prison  garment  waiting 
for  death.  And  like  her  I  could  not  shape  the  chaos 
of  my  misery  into  thought.  I  sat  still  and  shivered. 

I  know  not  how  the  time  went  by,  but  when  I  awoke 
at  last  from  this  dull  pain  I  started  to  see  the  moon  had 
uprisen  on  the  ruined  abbey,  and  the  grass  was  sprinkled 
with  shadows  of  broken  arch  and  mullioned  window. 
Leaning  against  this  I  saw  myself — a  grey  ghost  with 
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clasped  hands  and  down-streaming  hair  loose  upon  my 
shoulders.  I  was  the  forlornest  shadow  of  them  all. 

I  seemed  a  dream  in  the  midst  of  a  dream. 

“  I  am  the  only  living  one  here,”  I  said,  looking 
round  upon  the  tombs.  “  Why  should  I  stand  in  the 
cold  among  these  graves  ?  I  am  alive,  my  heart  beats ; 

I  hate  these  shadows  of  death.  I  feel  the  clammy 
touch  of  unseen  hands  about  me,  I  feel  something  cruel 
in  the  air  chaining  my  soul.  When  will  this  man — this 
gaoler  Mawditt — let  me  go  free  ?  I  think  the  world  is 
not  so  evil  as  this  deathly  quiet.  There  are  viewless 
snakes  in  it  coiling  around  me,  dragging  me  down — 
down  to  perdition. 

“  Why  have  I  listened  to  this  boy — this  young  Maw¬ 
ditt?  His  spirit  is  meagre  as  the  thin  darkness  which 
borders  the  light,  and  which  flies  at  a  bird’s  voice.  I 
hate  him.  I  could  put  my  foot  on  him  and  crush  him 
like  an  insect.  Yet  when  I  go  back  to  the  glare  of  that 
one  dull  lamp,  and  let  the  little  world  in  upon  me — this 
smallest,  meanest  world  in  which  I  writhe — I  shall 
listen  to  him  again.  There  is  no  help  for  it ;  there  is 
no  other  outlet  for  me.  I  am  in  the  net. 

“  I  will  never  be  a  secret  listener  again,”  I  say  to  myself 
scornfully.  And  I  look  out  upon  the  ivy  clinging  to 
the  roofless  wall,  in  whose  shadow  those  two  had  stood 
talking  of  me.  There  is  a  yew-tree  close  by,  and 
Mr.  Lermit’s  tomb  staring  white  and  new.  I  shall 
remember  the  spot  all  my  life. 

Poor  Mr.  Lermic !  All  things  are  too  new  about 
him,  and  his  wife  has  a  new  husband  ;  the  letters  are 
scarcely  dry  on  his  tomb,  but  eyes  are  dry,  hearts  are 
dry.  Oh  !  it’s  a  barren  world  ! 

The  moonlight  tllade  me  shiver,  and  the  tablets  on 
the  wall  gleam  ghastly  white,  like  shrouds  starting  out 
of  a  sepulchre.  My  old  childish  fears  crept  chilly  about 
me,  and  I  sat  still  in  my  forlornness,  with  tears  in  my 
eyes  unshed.  In  the  old  days,  before  Mr.  I^ermit  died, 
they  would  have  come  to  seek  me ;  now  I  might  perish 
here  in  my  foolish  terror  and  no  one  would  know  or 
care. 

I  feel  afraid  to  go  home  because  I  must  pass  Mr. 
Lermit’s  grave,  so  I  sit  still,  with  rays  of  moonlight 
flickering  all  about  me  like  little  chilly  ghosts,  and  tall 
solemn  shadows  at  my  back,  which  I  dare  not  turn  and 
face. 

If  Paul  now,  I  think  to  myself,  would  only  remember 
me  as  he  used  to  do,  and  come  and  fetch  me,  how  glad 
I  should  be ! 

But  had  I  not  just  heard  him  disparage  me — speak 
of  me  as  one  whom  he  could  not  admire,  having  known 
all  the  faults  and  childish  sins  of  my  poor  little  life  ? 
No,  Paul  will  not  come  for  me.  So  my  heart  sinks 
down  again,  and  I  look  out  through  the  moonlit  ruins 
on  the  old  graveyard  of  the  abbey,  which  I  most  cross 
alone.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  crumbling  tombs,  the 
time-worn  graves  lying  there — their  ancient  inmates  are 
worlds  and  worlds  away — it  is  that  ghastly  white  nnu 
sepulchre  which  seizes  me  by  the  heart  and  makes  my 
imagination  faint.  If  that  ghost  arose  to  speak  his 
horror  of  all  this  wrong,  to  whom  would  he  come 
but  me  ? 

As  this  thought  creeps  through  my  mind  with  a  little 


thrill  of  ice,  something  cold  falls  upon  my  down- 
drooping  hand,  and  I  start  up  and  scream  aloud. 

It  was  only  a  small  dead  leaf  blown  in  through  the 
empty  arches  of  the  window,  a  leaf  that  had  dropped 
young  upon  the  grass  among  the  tombs,  and  some  heavy 
foot  had  crushed  it.  Somehow,  as  I  hold  it  in  my 
palm,  I  think  of  my  tiny  dead  sister  lying  in  her  far¬ 
away  grave.  I  wonder  why  she  was  there,  and  why 
her  voice  was  so  sweet,  and  her  eyes  were  so  blue — 
for  the  worms. 

“  She  would  be  better  here,”  I  say,  “  comforting  me 
in  my  prison.” 

But  the  selfishness  of  my  thought  strikes  me  as  I 
speak,  and  I  feel  glad  she  is  in  heaven,  not  sharing  this 
iron  chain  with  me,  not  tempted  like  me  and  other 
prisoners  are  to  make  friends  with  an  insect  or  a  reptile. 

The  little  leaf  brings  me  some  sort  of  comfort ;  it 
seems  to  have  a  message  in  it,  a  secret  of  life  and  death. 
I  will  keep  it  till  my  sister  and  I  meet  again,  and  when 
I  ask  her  the  meaning  of  it,  and  she  speaks,  I  shall 
know  why  she  went  to  heaven  and  I  stayed  on  earth. 
Then  this  weight  of  chains  will  be  lifted  from  my  heart, 
and  I  shall  be  free  for  ever  and  for  ever. 

I  am  not  afraid  now  to  go  home  across  the  graves  ; 
I  shall  even  stand  a  moment  at  Mr.  Lermit’s  tomb  and 
read  the  letters  of  his  name  shining  out  clear  in  the 
moonlight. 

He  was  good,  and  kind,  and  true.  He  died  before 
his  time.  I  shall  understand  it  all  when  this  little  leaf 
is  green  again  in  heaven. 

****** 

Mrs.  Mawditt  is  in  a  huge  armchair  by  the  fire,  her 
feet  are  on  a  footstool,  her  hands  are  folded  on  her  lap, 
her  eyes  are  half  closed. 

“  Coralie,”  she  says,  opening  her  eyes  languidly, 
“  why  can’t  you  sit  sociably  with  the  rest  of  the  family 
of  an  evening  ?  Where  have  you  been  ?” 

To  this  last  question  I  answer  “  Nowhere,”  and  I 
take  a  seat  awkwardly,  with  consciousness  flaming  on 
my  cheeks  as  I  glance  at  Paul.  He  is  not  the  same  to 
me  that  he  was  yesterday — that  he  was  even  an  hour 
ago — and  I  have  a  sort  of  dull  surprise  in  me  that  he 
does  not  l.ok  changed.  I  fix  my  eyes  on  him,  half  in 
fear,  half  in  wonder,  and  study  all  his  face,  and  bring  it 
back  to  my  mind  as  it  was  a  year  ago — as  it  was  in 
boyhood,  when  I  first  saw  him. 

“  What  a  change  !”  I  think  with  a  great  sigh.  He 
looks  up  at  this,  and  his  eyes  gaze  straight  into  mine 
and  read  my  wondering  sorrow,  but  not  the  cause. 

“  In  dreamland  again  ?”  he  says  and  half  smiles. 

“  No,”  I  answer.  “  My  dreams  are  over  ;  I  have 
been  roughly  awakened.” 

By  the  reproving  glance  which  rests  on  me  for  a 
second  I  perceive  he  thinks  I  am  alluding  to  the  bitter 
change  that  has  come  over  Warfield  since  his  father 
died ;  he  cannot  guess  of  my  awakening  in  the  ruins. 
He  looks  over  at  his  mother.  She  has  not  heard  me 
she  has  fallen  asleep.  Large,  placid,  self-contented, 
there  is  not  a  wrinkle  on  her  fair  smooth  face,  only  a 
little  peevishness  at  the  corners  of  her  lips,  a  fear  in 
her  light  blue  eyes  when  open. 
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Paul  is  reading  some  abstruse  book — a  book  which 
seems  to  me  as  dry  as  dust  and  ashes,  as  hard  to 
swallow  mentally  as  uncracked  stones  would  be  to  the 
real  digestion,  yet  his  soul  apparently  delights  in  it, 
and  his  eyes  are  glued  to  the  page.  I  watch  his 
shadow  on  the  wall,  and  count  how  many  times  in  a 
minute — in  three  minutes — he  turns  over  a  leaf.  Only 
twice. 

“  Dreamland  or  mathematics  ?”  I  say  very  softly. 

Paul  looks  up  with  a  quick  glance,  and  turns  a  page 
hastily. 

“  Neither.  It  is  political  economy - ” 

“  Of  speech  and  amusement,”  I  interpolate  quickly. 
“  It  is  more  than  economy — it  is  an  absolute  dearth  and 
famine  in  those  articles.” 

“  That  is  a  species  of  domestic  economy,  though  it 
may  be  good  policy  too,”  he  says,  and  relapses  into 
silence  with  a  determined  air. 

I  cannot  help  sighing  dismally ;  everything  at  Warfield 
is  so  doleful  now. 

“  Shall  we  play  bezique  ?”  I  ask  abruptly,  after  a  long 
pause. 

“  I  would  rather  not,  thanks.  I  am  very  interested 
in  my  book.” 

“  Oh  !”  And  I  give  a  great  yawn,  and  in  self-defence 
I  fetch  a  book  also,  and  plant  my  elbow  on  it,  and  pre¬ 
tend  to  read. 

The  lamp  looks  like  a  dull  eye  watching  Paul  and 
me.  It  lowers  and  darkens  sometimes  like  a  real  eye  ; 
it  seems  angry  to-night.  I  give  up  the  pretence  of  read¬ 
ing,  and  bringing  back  the  scene  to  my  mental  vision, 
I  repeat  in  memory  all  Paul’s  words  in  the  abbey  ruins. 
Suddenly  I  find  his  eyes  are  on  me  with  a  strange  inquiry 
in  them. 

Perhaps  he  thinks  I  am  a  little  mad. 

“  Can  you  find  nothing  to  do  except  castle-building  ?” 
he  says.  “  You  look  horribly  dull.  I  am  sorry  to  bore 
you  with  my  book,  but  I  really  cannot  help  it.” 

He  draws  his  chair  to  the  table,  by  which  manoeuvre 
he  puts  the  lamp  between  him  and  me,  and  I  cannot  see 
his  face.  But  his  shadow  on  the  wall  looks  grimmer 
than  ever,  and  his  book  is  as  motionless  as  a  book  of 
wood. 

Suddenly  from  some  unknown  cause  the  window 
shakes  slightly,  and  Mrs.  Mawditt  wakes  up. 

“  How  it  blows  !”  she  says  sapiently. 

“  My  dear  mother,  there  is  not  a  leaf  stirring,”  re¬ 
turns  her  son. 

“  There  was  one,”  I  murmur — “  only  one — a  little 
dead  leaf.  It  brought  a  message  for  me.  It  touched 
me  like  a  tiny  cold  hand  from  the  grave.” 

“What  is  she  saying?”  Mrs.  Mawditt  asks,  peering 
at  me  with  sleepy  eyes,  and  anger  just  beginning  to 
waken  them  into  a  feeble  sparkle. 

“  Nothing,  mother,  nothing,”  Paul  says  impatiently. 
“  Coralie  is  always  full  of  dreams  and  fancies.” 

“  Nothing  !”  repeats  Mrs.  Mawditt.  “  I  heard  the 
word  ‘  grave.’  Was  that  a  fancy  ?  Coralie,  you  posi¬ 
tively  have  no  feeling — none !  Any  one  would  think 
at  times  you  were  not  in  possession  of  your  senses.  It 
is  cruel  to  name  poor  Mr.  Lermit  to  me — most  cruel — 
I  won’t  bear  it  !” 


Paul  rises  hastily,  his  face  ashen  pale. 

“  It  is  only  you,  mother,  who  have  named  my  father. 
Be  silent,  I  entreat  you.” 

“  Why  should  I  be  silent  ?  It  is  rather  hard  if  I 
can’t  speak  in  my  own  house.  But  there,  I  don’t 
want  to  revive  painful  subjects.  I  should  not  have 
named  your  father  but  for  Coralie.  You  must  own  it 
is  her  fault.” 

“lam  willing  to  own  it,  mother,  if  that  will  please 
you.” 

My  indignation  makes  me  burn,  but  it  changes  my 
voice  to  ice. 

“  Thanks,”  I  say  to  him  grimly. 

“  What  does  it  matter  ?  ”  he  returns  in  a  cold,  hard 
way. 

“  What  does  it  matter  ?”  repeats  Mrs.  Mawditt.  “  It 
matters  a  great  deal.  And  I  don’t  want  you  to  say 
anything,  Paul,  merely  to  please  me;  as  if  I  were  a  child 
or  a  baby.  I  understand  Coralie  a  great  deal  better 
than  you  do.  There  is  not  a  day  of  her  life  that 
she  does  not  make  mischief.  Mr.  Mawditt  says 
she - ” 

“  Stop,  mother,  if  you  please.  I  have  no  wish  to 
hear  Mr.  Mawditt’s  abuse  at  second  hand.  Surely  you 
can  spare  us  for  one  evening  a  repetition  of  speeches 
which  we  hear  too  often  from  himself.” 

Mrs.  Mawditt  glares  at  her  son  with  frightened  face, 
then  she  begins  to  weep  and  wipe  her  eyes  laboriously. 
In  a  moment  she  turns  on  me,  and  metaphorically  rends 
me  in  pieces. 

“  This  is  your  fault,  Coralie  Luttrell !  This  is  your 
doing,  turning  my  own  son  against  me.  You  are  always 
sowing  dissension  in  this  once  happy  home.” 

I  rise  bewildered  and  trembling,  and  fall  into  my  seat 
again,  feeling  I  have  no  strength  for  this  battle.  Her 
blind  injustice  had  always  struck  at  me  cruelly  ;  lately 
it  has  crushed  me. 

“  Let  me  go  away  !”  I  cry  bitterly.  “  I  have  no  wish 
to  stay  here  to  be  a  firebrand  as  you  say.  But  it  is 
false !  I  never  hurt  any  one’s  happiness  *,  it  is  mine 
which  is  withered.  I  am  going  mad  here !” 

I  have  roused  myself  into  burning  wrath,  and  my 
vehement  words  fall  into  the  stagnant  atmosphere  like  a 
thunderbolt  into  a  dull  pond,  making  the  waters  boil 
and  hiss. 

For  a  moment  Mrs.  Mawditt  is  stupefied  by  her  own 
anger,  then  she  bursts  forth  into  speech,  and  her  strange 
hatred  of  me  finds  a  bitter  outlet  in  hard  words.  She 
ends  by  calling  her  son  a  coward. 

“  If  you  were  not  a  coward,”  she  says,  “  you  would 
not  stand  by  quietly  and  see  your  mother  insulted  and 
terrified  in  her  own  house  by  a  girl  taken  into  it  for 
charity." 

“  Mother  !  mother  1”  Paul  cries.  And  he  strides  over 
to  her  and  bends  down  and  whispers  in  her  ear.  She 
subsides,  but  cries  copiously,  and  whimpers  into  her 
handkerchief  with  little  gurglings  and  small  sobs.  I 
turn  away  from  the  sight  of  this  mean,  weak,  spiteful 
sorrow  with  eyes  full  of  contempt. 

“  Coralie !”  Paul  whispers  in  a  warning  tone,  “  is 
it  wise  to  bite  a  fiery  coal,  or  shake  a  yoke  you  cannot 
unfasten  ?” 
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**  It  is  better  for  me  than  deceit,”  I  answer,  leaning 
across  the  table  that  my  murmured  words  may  reach 
him.  “  If  I  added  deceit  to  the  load  crushing  me,  I 
should  fall  indeed.” 

“  Hush  !”  he  says.  And  glancing  hurriedly  at  the 
window  he  feigns  to  read  again. 

Mrs.  Mawditt  cries  on  laboriously;  her  sobs  and 
sighs  come  forth  in  gasps-,  her  eyes  grow  persistently 
wild ;  she  is  working  herself  carefully  into  hysterics. 
Opposite  her  on  the  wall  where  the  fire  flickers  I  see  in 
my  mind’s  eye  the  inscription  on  Mr.  Lermit’s  tomb.  All 
the  letters  dance  and  nod  together  and  point  at  her,  then 
vanish.  Higher  on  the  wall  hangs  the  dead  man’s 
picture,  and  a  litde  flame  shoots  out  of  the  dull  Are  and 
flings  a  strange  life  upon  the  face.  I  fancy  it  smiles 
sadly,  but  another  thought  stiikes  Mrs.  Mawditt,  for, 
looking  up  suddenly,  she  catches  the  eyes  gleaming 
on  her  with  that  red  light  in  them,  and  she  screams 
aloud. 

“  Mother,”  her  son  cries,  “  you  are  ill.  Let  me  ring 
for  help.” 

She  holds  back  his  hand  from  the  bell,  and  now 
being  really  nervous,  she  calms  herself. 

“  No,  no.  I  would  not  let  the  servants  see  me  like 
this  for  worlds.  I  wish  Coralie  would  not  talk  of  your 
poor  father.  It — it  frightens  me,” 

“  I  never  mentioned  him,”  I  observe  bluntly.  “  No 
one  does :  there  are  newer  names  at  Warfield  to  talk  of 
now.” 

My  words  take  away  her  breath  ;  her  fair,  fat  face 
grows  white  with  anger. 

“  Am  I  to  beat  this  insolence  ?”  she  cries.  “  And 
from  a  mere  child  too !  If  my  son  will  not  protect 
me,  I  must  appeal  to  my  husband  to  save  me  from 
insult.” 

“  What  would  you  have  me  do,  mother  ?”  Paul 
interposes.  “  Coralie  is  a  little  too  outspoken  certainly, 
but  speech  is  free,  and  the  world  discusses  our  conduct 
whether  we  like  it  or  no.” 

“  And  are  you,  too,  on  the  side  of  my  slanderers  ?” 
she  exclaims  in  feeble  reproach.  “  It  is  all  unjust.  It 
is  shameful !  But  there,  my  conscience  is  clear.  I  have 
always  done  my  duty.  I  wore  double  crape  even  after 
my  marriage.  I  have  nothing  to  regret.” 

“  If  you  are  satisfied,  mother,  pray  say  no  more  on  the 
subject,”  observes  Paul  in  a  voice  whose  tones  ring  and 
quiver  in  an  understanding  ear.  "  Regret  would  be  use¬ 
less  even  if  you  felt  it.  I  am  glad  you  have  no  regrets.” 

In  the  stiffness  of  her  self-righteousness,  Mrs.  Maw¬ 
ditt  straightens  herself  and  sits  bolt  upright  staring  at 
the  wall,  but  not  lifting  her  eyes  so  high  as  Mr. 
Lermit’s  portrait. 

“  I  shall  say  this  more  on  the  subject,  Paul,  that 
although  as  a  mother  I  may  endure  my  son’s  taunts 
patiently,  I  won’t  be  twitted  and  insulted  beneath  my 
own  roof  by  a  girl  who - ” 

“  Who  was  left  to  your  care,  mother,  by  one  whom 
you  cannot  have  forgotten,  although  you  no  longer  bear 
his  name.  Moreover,  Coralie  really  did  not  utter  a 
word  that  could  vex  any  reasonable  being.  The 
offence  was  only  in  your  own  fancy.” 

This  remark  galls  Mrs.  Mawditt  into  tears  again. 


“  I  have  no  fancy  !”  she  says  indignantly.  “  I  was 
never  accused  before  of  being  a  woman  given  to  fancies. 
But  you  always  take  Coralie’s  part.  If  I  had  not  mar¬ 
ried — if  I  had  not  Mr.  Mawditt  to  protect  me,  I  should 
lead  but  a  poor  life  beneath  the  fire  of  that  girl’s  tongue.” 

Her  poor  tearful,  foolish  eyes  shoot  a  gleam  of  dull 
fire  at  me,  making  me  quiver  for  a  moment  with  a 
sense  of  wonder  at  her  blind  hate  and  injustice.  But 
what  can  I  say  or  do  ?  I  cannot  give  her  a  larger 
heart  or  a  quicker  brain.  For  an  instant  I  glow  with 
an  indignant  longing  to  have  the  strength  of  a  giant 
and  redress  my  wrongs  by  dint  of  force  alone,  but  at 
the  same  instant  I  come  back  to  myself,  and  know  I  am 
small,  weak,  helpless,  and  a  girl.  Partly  for  a  defence, 
and  partly  for  Paul’s  sake,  who  entreats  me  by  a  look, 
I  shut  myself  up  in  silence  till  her  anger  wears  itself 
our,  and  she  ceases  for  very  weariness  to  talk. 

Into  what  a  vexed  stillness  we  fall.  I  listen  sullenly 
to  the  ticking  of  the  clock  and  the  rustling  of  the  page 
as  Paul  turns  slowly  the  leaves  of  his  dry  book. 
Mrs.  Mawditt  holds  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes  with 
an  air  of  suffering  martyrdom,  but  nevertheless  keeps 
watchful,  till  the  intolerable  stillness,  the  deathly,  aching 
stillness,  of  the  dull  room  drives  her  into  drowsiness,  and 
she  sleeps  again.  I  look  at  her  large  helpless  figure  and 
think  of  crocodiles  lying  by  the  Nile  with  the  shadow  of 
some  huge  solemn  sepulchre  falling  unfelt  upon  their 
horny  scales. 

A  slight  stir,  a  sound  like  the  grating  of  a  pebble  on 
the  gravel,  makes  me  start  and  stare  at  the  window 
wildly.  The  moonlight  glimmers  on  the  grass  ;  down 
among  the  trees  the  Monks’  Pool  shines  cold  and  white, 
and  the  moon  in  the  still  water  looks  up  at  the  moon 
in  the  still  sky.  It  seems  an  eye  of  cruel  light  amid  a 
dark  shroud  of  shuddering  ash  and  aspen  it  has  a 
ghastly  look  to  my  fancy,  and  I  turn  my  gaze  away. 

“  Why  are  the  shutters  left  unclosed  ?”  I  ask  softly. 

Paul  does  not  lift  his  eyes  from  his  book. 

“  Ask  the  masteuf  the  house,  Coralie,  not  me.” 

“  Shall  I  ring  ana  order  them  to  be  shut  ?” 

“  Are  you  the  mistress  here  ?”  he  says. 

I  hold  my  peace,  but  I  move  away  from  the  window 
and  the  cruel  eye  in  the  lake,  and  set  my  chair  against 
the  wall,  near  the  heavy  folds  of  the  undrawn  curtain. 
On  the  carpet  a  ghost  flickers,  wrought  by  the  moon¬ 
light  and  the  shadow  of  a  leafless  laburnum  on  the 
lawn.  It  is  an  ugly,  skeleton  sort  of  ghost,  with  a 
hundred  arms  all  dry  and  withered.  Suddenly  in 
among  these  arms  there  steals  a  hand  which  clutches 
one  amid  them,  and  shakes  all  the  skeleton  figure  on 
the  floor,  then  vanishes. 

Growing  pale  to  the  lips,  I  look  across  the  dull  lamp 
at  Paul.  He  is  reading  like  a  monk — a  monk  whose 
blood  has  turned  to  gall,  and  his  heart  to  stone. 

“  He  neither  sees,  nor  hears,  nor  cares,”  I  say  to  my¬ 
self  bitterly.  “  Why  should  I  touch  a  rock  with  the 
warm  thrill  of  my  flesh  and  blood  ?  I’ll  let  it  pass.  He 
would  only  say  it  was  a  child’s  fancy,  and  he  would 
not  raise  his  eyes  to  see  the  whiteness  of  my  face.” 

With  a  great  sigh  I  gaze  wearily  at  the  black  marble 
clock  upon  the  mantelpiece,  and  wish  for  earthquakes, 
hurricanes,  and  whirlwinds. 
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Tick,  tick,  tick  !  goes  the  pendulum,  to  and  fro,  to 
and  fro,  for  ever,  like  Time’s  scythe  mowing  down  the 
minutes,  which  yet  never  seem  to  die.  The  dreary 
seconds  drop  down  from  the  swinging  steel  like  dry 
chips  cut  from  a  monument,  filling  my  ears  with  a  dull 
ache,  as  though  they  were  Time’s  dust  choking  them. 

Out  from  the  fire  springs  a  little  cinder  with  sharp 
hiss  and  splutter  ;  it  glows  a  moment  on  the  hearth  like 
a  red  eye  full  of  murder,  then  it  grows  cold  and  fades 
into  black  death. 

“  Is  it  a  coffin  or  a  purse  ?”  I  say  to  myself  *,  and, 
idly  weary,  I  creep  softly  across  the  ghost  upon  the 
floor,  and  gather  it  up  in  my  hand. 

It  is  neither  purse  nor  coffin — it  looks  like  a  death’s- 
head.  I  should  like  to  lay  it  in  Mrs.  Lermit’s  lap,  but 
not  daring  I  drop  it  in  the  fender  with  a  little  sad  smile. 

Ah !  I  forget ;  she  is  not  Mrs.  Lermit,  she  is  Mrs. 
Mawditt  now,  and  the  mementi  mori  and  the  ashes  are 
for  me,  not  for  her.  Has  she  any  soul,  I  wonder  ? 

‘  “  Our  life  is  rounded  with  a  little  sleep/ 

says  Prospero,  musing  on  death.  Now  if  we  take 
*  rounded’  literally,  she  should  be  a  human  ball  by  this 
time.  Ah  me  !  it  is  not  so  utterly  weary  as  this  when 
that  empty,  silly  Charlie  Mawditt  is  home. 

Here  I  start  at  the  striking  of  the  clock,  as  though  it 
were  sounding  a  warning.  It  is  that  black  sarcophagus 
on  the  chimney-piece ;  something  buried  in  it  gets 
alive,  and  strikes  eleven  in  spasms  and  convulsions,  being 
hurried  to  die  again.  The  clock  in  the  hall  follows  at 
a  slower  pace,  and  with  a  weary  jerk  at  every  stroke, 
as  though  it  had  the  palsy,  and  wondered  such  a  duty 
could  be  expected  of  its  feebleness.  Out  in  the  court 
the  big  clock  above  the  stables  tolls  for  the  dead  thing 
in  the  black  sarcophagus,  and  I  hear  the  eleven  knells 
floating  down  the  valley,  where  their  echoes  sink  in  the 
Monks’  Pool,  and  spread  a  shiver  over  the  glimmering 
water. 

“  They  will  be  home  soon  now.” 

I  try  to  say  this  cheerfully,  but  my  voice  sinks  to  a 
dismal  whisper,  and  I  elicit  no  reply  from  Paul. 

“  Why  won’t  you  talk  ?”  I  ask  snappishly. 

“  Silence  is  better  than  quarrelling.” 

“  I  did  not  quarrel  with  you.” 

With  eyes  fixed  upon  his  book,  Paul  answers  in  low, 
slow  voice — 

“  Perhaps  not,  but  it  would  be  better  to  quarrel  with 
me  than  with  my  mother.  Why  cannot  you  let  her  be  } 
The  irritability  of  self-reproach  and  fear  is  raw  about 
her — let  it  heal  if  it  can.” 

~  “  Self-reproach  !”  And  turning  to  look  on  her  I 
smile. 

“  Do  not  smile,”  he  says  in  a  vexed  tone,  and,  looking 
up,  I  see  his  face  dark  with  a  great  cloud  of  care.  I 
start  from  my  seat  to  come  to  him,  but  he  holds  his 
hand  up  for  just  a  second’s  space  in  warning,  then  reads 
again  coldly.  I  gaze  at  him  in  dismay,  then  I  think  of 
that  slight  stir  upon  the  gravel,  and  my  heart  leaps  like 
a  frightened  deer. 

“  I  saw  a  hand  just  now,”  I  say  softly. 

“  Where  ?”  he  asks.  “  Do  not  point ;  tell  me 
quietly.” 


“  Among  the  arms  of  that  ghost-tree  upon  the  floor. 
It  grasped  a  bough  and  shook  the  shadow  like  a  reed.” 

“  You  must  have  fancied  it.  How  could  a  hand  get 
there  ?” 

“  How  should  I  know  ?”  I  answer.  “  I  only  know 
it  ivas  there,  but  whether  it  was  the  hand  of  demon, 
ghost,  or  man,  I  care  not.” 

“  I  was  certain  we  should  quarrel  if  we  talked.  I 
assert  there  was  no  hand  there.” 

He  reads  on,  and  dots  down  notes  on  the  margin  of 
the  page. 

“  He  is  made  of  ice  and  iron,”  I  say  to  myself  bit¬ 
terly.  “  What  a  simpleton  I  was  to  open  my  lips  to  a 
human  ‘  fossil !’  If  his  heart  ever  beats  at  all,  it  will 
beat  for  Penelope,  or  Cassandra,  or  Helen  of  Troy.” 

He  looks  up  suddenly  and  sees  my  eyes  fixed  on 
him.  “  Speak  your  incivil  things  aloud.  Miss  Luttrell ; 
don’t  think  them.” 

His  face  grows  pale,  a  flame  rushes  over  mine,  but 
I  rally  and  laugh  as  naturally  as  I  can.  The  memory 
of  his  words  to  Charlie  by  the  old  abbey  wall  is  buzzing 
in  my  ears  like  a  wasp. 

“You  always  speak  out  your  incivil  things  of  me, 
Mr.  Lermit  -,  I  confess  you  set  me  a  good  example  in 
that  respect.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?”  he  says.  And  the  breath 
of  his  words  comes  from  his  lips  quickly. 

“  Nothing.  Only  it  is  so  tiresome  here  when  young 
Mawditt  goes  out  with  his  father.  He  is  the  sole  life 
and  light  in  this  old  sepulchre,” 

Silence — a  sort  of  sharp  silence  into  which  that 
sentry  pendulum,  which  keeps  watch  in  the  sarcophagus, 
comes  with  click  of  steel  as  he  marches  to  and  fro,  to 
and  fro,  over  the  dead.  Like  the  clank  of  a  spur  his 
footsteps  come  and  go,  and  I  count  them  up  to  fifty, 
then  I  yawn  and  watch  the  fire  flashing  on  Mrs.  Maw- 
ditt’s  rings.  Her  diamonds  are  in  a  blaze,  her  hands, 
soft,  fat,  and  white,  look  as  innocent  as  a  babe’s,  and  yet 
they  have  done  such  mischief — such  foolish  mischief. 

Mr.  Lermit  has  walked  to  the  window,  and  stands 
there  looking  out  upon  the  night.  The  moon  has 
changed  her  place,  and  the  shadow  of  the  tree  lies  upon 
the  lawn  ;  there  is  only  a  small  cold  glimmer  now  upon 
the  floor  ;  the  ghost  is  gone. 

“  Light !”  Paul  says  suddenly  in  an  odd  tone.  “  Do 
you  see  that  chasm  of  light  down  there  in  the  valley. 
Miss  Luttrell,  like  a  rift  in  the  dead  darkness  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  see  it.  How  beautiful  it  is !” 

“  And  how  treacherous !  If  you  followed  it,  you 
would  step  to  death.  It  shines  over  the  Monks’  Pool.” 

He  moves  away  from  the  window  and  sits  down 
by  the  d.ull  lamp  again,  while  I  fix  my  eyes  on  his 
figure  in  a  scared  way.  Had  Cassandra  uttered  a  pro¬ 
phecy  through  his  voice  ?  had  some  new  Helen  awoke 
his  stone  heart  to  jealousy  ? 

“  Apr'es  V'  I  say  at  last  a  little  contemptuously. 

“  Apres,”  he  repeats  -,  “  well,  I  think  you  are  a  little 
too  confident.  You  should  not  walk  too  near  the  edge 
of  danger.” 

“  Danger  !  why  it  is  such  a  shallow  pool !’’ 

“  It  has  depths  in  it,  and  hidden  rocks  also,  which 
you  cannot  see.  Smooth  water  hides  many  snares.” 
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**  How  sententious  you  are !  you  are  like  a  copy¬ 
book,’’  I  say  sneeringly.  I  am  doing  my  very  best  to 
vex  him.  He  has  c^ed  me  Miss  Luttrell ;  I  hate  this 
from  him. 

“  There  is  a  tradition  respecting  the  pool,”  he  says, 
heeding  my  temper  no  more  than  he  would  a  fly ; 

“  when  the  monastery  was  destroyed  the  monks  hid  a 
treasure  there  and  set  spirits  to  guard  it ;  they  demand 
a  victim  every  twenty  years.  Mammon  you  know 
slays  thousands  where  Mars  kills  ten,  and  the  victim  is 
oftener  a  woman  than  a  man.” 

“  Why  do  you  not  speak  out  ?”  I  ask  angrily.  “  A 
piece  of  plain  advice  would  be  more  useful  than  fables.” 

“  Will  you  rake  advice.  Miss  Luttrell  ?” 

Miss  Luttrell  again ! 

“  No,  I  will  not !”  I  say  fiercely. 

He  goes  on  reading,  but  I  see  a  cuiious  paleness 
gathers  around  his  lips.  A  hot  flush  of  remorse  makes 
my  eyes  tingle. 

“  Why  do  you  speak  to  me  at  all  about — about  this 
silly  Monks’  Pool  ?”  I  say. 

“  For  fear  you  should  one  day  speak  bitterly  to  me, 
and  for  my  father’s  sake,”  he  answers. 

“  ‘  An  orphan’s  curse  would  drag  to  hell 
A  spirit  from  on  high  ; 

But  oh !  more  horrible  than  that 
Is  the  curse  in  a  dead  man’s  eye.’  ” 

As  he  speaks,  Mrs.  Mawditt  stirs  in  her  slumber, 
and  I  fix  my  gaze  on  her  foolish  face  in  silent  fright. 
In  this  little  speck  of  time  I  grow  annoyed. 

“  He  quotes  poetry  to  impress  me,  thinking  me  too 
crackbrained  to  h^d  plain  prose,”  whispers  my  vexed 
vanity. 

“  Is  that  from  a  Greek  play  ?”  I  say,  ignoring  Cole¬ 
ridge. 

“  You  know  the  poem,  Miss  Luttrell,  in  which  that 
verse  is  found.  I  read  it  the  other  day,  and  it  im¬ 
pressed  me,  although  /  am  not  fanciful.” 

'•  Well,  dreamer  as  I  own  I  am,  I  don’t  grow  terror- 
struck  over  a  ballad.  What  cause  is  there  for  fear, 
Mr.  Lermit  ?” 

He  is  silent. 

“  We  are  dull  here,  even  sepulchral,”  I  continue, 
with  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  cold  ghost  glimmering  and 
shivering  by  the  window;  “but  except  tyranny,  and 
unhappiness,  and  discord,  what  terror  can  touch  me  ?” 

He  shades  his  eyes  with  his  hand  and  looks  sadly  at 
his  mother. 

“  Why  do  you  speak  so  loud,  knowing  that  you  risk 
a  painful  scene?  You  have  yourself  enumerated  what 
you  have  to  fear.  Is  it  not  enough  ?” 

I  feel  my  question  has  been  evaded. 

“  The  Monks’  Pool  was  not  in  the  list,”  I  return, 
“  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  play  on  the  edge  ;  there  is  no 
magnet  there  to  draw  me  in  and  drown  me.” 

He  makes  a  little  impatient  movement  of  the  shoulders, 
and  gazes  at  me  with  angry  pl’y  in  his  eyes. 

“  When  will  women  iearn  to  know'  that  to  walk  on 
the  brink  of  a  precipice  is  to  fall  ?” 

He  says  this  wearily,  and  closes  his  unread  book. 
The  blood  mounts  to  my  face  -,  I  take  his  words  ill.  I 
feel  a  flash  in  my  eyes  as  I  return  his  look. 


“  You  mistake  me.  One  may  laugh  for  weariness  as 
well  as  for  joy.  In  a  prison  the  antics  of  a  mouse  raise 
a  smile,  and  where  there  is  no  sun  the  moonlight  on  a 
dull  pool  brightens  the  eye  for  a  moment.” 

“  That  is  the  poetry  of  the  situation,”  he  retorts  ; 

“  the  plain  prose  may  tell  another  tale.” 

“  Not  to  me,  Mr.  Lermit !” 

“  Why  not  to  you  ?  Are  you  a  living  miracle,  is 
your  nature  not  human  nature,  does  your  flesh  and 
blood  differ  from  common  clay  ?” 

His  words  and  manner  irritate  me  excessively.  How 
dare  he  predict  any  kind  of  danger  to  me  for  amusing 
myself  with  a  poor  spider  while  shut  up  in  this  dungeon  ? 
Or  is  he  only  angry  because  I  smile  a  little  in  the  sole 
sunshine  that  reaches  me  ? 

“  Counsellors  are  always  hated,”  he  says,  gazing 
steadily  at  my  disdainful  face.  “  It  is  not  to  you  only 
I  have  given  advice.  The  victim  and  the  snare  are  both 
directed  by  a  stronger  hand.  It  is  not  the  trap  but  the 
setter  who  is  cruel.” 

I  understand  him  perfectly,  and  I  feel  my  very  lips 
blanch  with  the  terror  and  hatred  which  fill  my  heart 
at  every  thonght  of  our  odious  gaoler. 

“  His  trap  has  no  bait,  his  magnet  no  attraction,”  I 
say  bitterly. 

“  No  attraction  !”  repeats  Paul,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
my  face. 

Here  Mrs.  Mawditt  opened  her  eyes  wide,  stared  at 
us,  and  fell  asleep  again.  For  a  full  minute  we  kept  a 
dead  silence,  and,  I  know  not  why,  but  in  this  silence  I 
blushed  rose-red. 

We  had  used  images  and  spoken  in  symbols,  knowing 
that  if  she  listened,  half  sleeping,  her  dull  mind  would 
not  catch  our  meaning.  For  this  reason  I  answered 
Paul  again  in  the  same  strain. 

“  There  is  no  attraction,  except  as  the  prisoner  in  a 
dungeon  is  attracted  by  a  pigeon’s  flight  across  the 
darkness  of  his  grated  window,  or  the  crawling  of  a 
fly  upon  the  dead  wall.” 

“  Do  you  count  him  so  mean,  and  have  you  so  little 
pity  ?  What  would  you  say  to  the  prisoner  who 
crushed  the  fly  and  killed  the  bird  ?” 

I  look  at  Paul  in  great  surprise.  I  had  not  thought 
of  things  this  way. 

“Solitude  and  pain  make  us  selfish,”  he  continues, 
“  unless  we  can  possess  our  souls  in  patience,  and  set 
them  above  the  fetters  of  circumstance.” 

“  Don’t  preach,”  I  return  impatiently ;  “  nothing  is 
easier  than  to  preach  and  moralise  and  give  advice.” 

“  Thank  you,”  he  says  grimly.  “  At  all  events,  you 
understand  now  that  the  attraction  lies  in  the  hand  of 
the  prisoner  who  beckons  a  foolish  bird  to  his  window. 
Take  care  lest  he  who  seems  a  dove  in  captivity  may 
change  to  a  raven  when  you  are  free.” 

“  Even  if  he  does,  I  shall  not  sit  in  the  shadow  of 
the  raven  all  my  life.” 

“  ‘  Take  thy  beak  from  out  my  heart,  and  take  thy 
form  from  off  my  door’ —  Quoth  the  raven,  ‘  Never 
more !’  ”  concludes  Paul  with  a  little  hard  laugh. 
“  Take  your  own  wilful  way.  Miss  Luttrell.  I  will 
never  trouble  you  with  advice  again.” 

My  answer  died  on  my  lips,  for  in  upon  our  whis- 
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pered  talk  there  broke  the  rush  of  wheels  and  the  short 
snap  of  a  gate  left  to  swing  back  upon  its  hasp. 

“  Wake  my  mother,  Coralie !”  Paul  says  in  a  quick 
voice. 

“  I  wake  her  !”  I  return.  “  How  can  I?  I  would 
not  touch  her  for  the  world  ;  she  hates  me  !” 

“  Then  let  fall  poker  and  tongs,”  he  answers  drily. 

Down  they  come  with  a  crash,  and  Mrs.  Mawditt 
starts  from  her  slumber  and  asks  snappishly  why  I 
cannot  stir  the  fire  mote  quietly. 

“  It  is  past  eleven ;  you  ought  to  be  in  bed,”  she 
says.  “  Such  nonsense  a  child  like  you  sitting  up  with 
Paul  and  me,  interrupting  our  conversation.” 

Clang  goes  the  great  bell  at  the  door,  and  I  see  a 


shadow  creep  whitely  over  her  face.  She  pinches  her 
lip  with  her  teeth. 

“  Don’t  fancy  I  have  been  asleep.  I  have  been 
listening  quietly,  that’s  all.” 

Had  I  felt  uncertain  before  that  she  was  left  home  as 
a  spy,  I  should  be  sure  of  it  now.  I  make  her  no 
answer,  for  the  door  is  opened  by  a  strong  hand,  and 
the  new  master  of  Warfield  enters.  With  a  rapid 
glance  and  a  sullen  eye  he  scans  her  face  and  mine  and 
looks  like  a  thunder-cloud. 

Behind  him — a  streak  of  sunshine  following  the  storm 
—  comes  the  bright,  laughing  figure  around  whose 
image  Paul’s  fancies  and  mine  have  strayed  so  gloomily 
in  the  shadow  of  an  evil  foreboding. 


THE  ART  OF  ENTERTAINING. 

AFTERNOON  TEAS. 


The  custom  now  so  prevalent  of  having  afternoon 
teas,  or  even  larger  receptions,  is  one  of  com¬ 
paratively  recent  date.  It  originated  in  the  dissatis¬ 
faction  felt  by  many  at  returning  home  to  find  that  the 
very  persons  they  most  wished  to  see  had  called  in  their 
absence,  and  this  disappointment  gave  rise  to  the  habit 
which  is  known  as  “  taking  a  day.”  This  signifies  that 
a  lady  makes  up  her  mind  to  be  at  home  on  a  certain 
day  of  the  week,  and  notifies  the  same  to  her  friends 
either  by  word  or  mouth,  or  else  by  writing  on  the 
cards  she  leaves — “  At  home  on  Tuesdays,  4  to  7.” 
Sometimes  this  is  modified  by  “  Tuesdays  in  June,” 
restricting  the  day  taken  to  one  month.  This  plan  was, 
as  we  have  said,  the  origin  of  the  custom,  but  it  has 
its  inconveniences.  People  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  each  other  are  likely  to  call  at  the  same  time, 
and  though  they  may  join  in  general  conversation,  it  is 
necessarily  of  a  formal  character,  and  individual  guests 
have  little  chance  of  really  talking  to  their  hostess, 
who  is  exerting  herself  for  the  general  entertainment. 
Another  drawback  is  that,  when  a  lady  announces 
herself  as  being  at  home  on  a  certain  day  every  week, 
it  is  not  courteous  to  cai/  upon  her  on  any  other 
(though,  of  course,  those  who  only  intend  to  leave 
cards  can  do  so),  as  it  seems  to  denote  no  wish  to  see 
her,  and  the  day  selected  may  often  be  inconvenient. 

The  smallest  and  most  familiar  form  of  afternoon 
tea  is,  perhaps,  the  pleasantest ;  it  is  when  a  lady 
invites  a  few  friends  all  known  to  each  other,  or  one 
or  two  of  whom  specially  desire  to  make  each  other’s 
acquaintance.  Such  invitations  are  issued  verbally  or 
by  note,  and  the  preparations  involve  nothing  more 
than  a  few  extra  teacups  and  a  little  more  bread  and 
butter.  Then, again, there  is  the  somewhat  larger  gather¬ 
ing,  when  from  thirty  to  fifty  people  are  asked,  and  it 
is  then  judicious,  unless  there  are  several  daughters  of 
the  house  to  take  charge  of  the  tea-table,  to  place  it  in 
the  back  drawing-room  under  the  supenision  of  the 
lady’s-maid,  as  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the  hostess  to 
dispense  the  tea  and  also  attend  to  the  entertainment 


of  her  guests.  When  the  entertainment  is  of  this 
description,  there  should  be  coffee,  cake,  and  biscuits, 
besides  the  tea  and  bread  and  butter,  and  in  the 
summer  it  is  advisable  to  add  ices  and  claret-cup, 
besides  strawberries  and  cream. 

Another  form  of  afternoon  entertainment,  common 
only  in  the  winter  time,  is  the  afternoon  whist-party. 
A  certain  day  in  the  week  is  selected,  certain  friends 
agree  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  the  game,  and  the 
hostess  is  “  not  at  home”  to  any  one  not  included  in 
the  coterie.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious,  as  general 
conversation  is  apt  to  disturb  the  players.  Tea,  coffee, 
sherry,  and  claret-cup  are  the  refreshments  usually 
provided  at  these  parties,  which  are  becoming  yearly 
more  fashionable,  and  which  last  from  five  o’clock  to 
seven,  or  even  later.  The  larger  gatherings,  which 
are  rather  afternoon  receptions  than  teas,  are  more 
frequent  in  summer  than  at  the  present  season,  partly, 
we  imagine,  from  the  inconvenience  of  winter  garments 
in  crowded  rooms.  The  summer  toilette  is  more 
suited  to  a  room  crowded  to  excess  than  a  velvet  dress 
and  sealskin,  and  besides,  many  ladies  fear  to  be  out 
after  sunset  during  the  w'inter  months. 

During  May,  June,  and  July,  afternoon  parties  are 
the  rage.  The  invitations  are  conveyed  by  cards 
similar  to  those  used  for  evening  receptions,  “  Mrs.  A. 
at  home,”  with  the  the  names  of  the  invites  written  at 
the  top  of  the  card, and  “Tuesday,  May  2 1st, 4  to  7,” 
written  below  “  At  home.”  It  is  unnecessary  to 
answer  one  of  these  cards  unless  it  is  certain  that  the 
invitation  cannot  be  accepted,  when  it  is  courteous  to 
intimate  the  fact.  Gentlemen,  as  a  rule,  do  not  appre¬ 
ciate  these  afternoon  festivities,  still  they  should  always 
be  asked.  We  mention  this,  because  last  season  we 
happened  to  see  one  or  two  cards  whereon  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  name  was  omitted,  and  the  omission  was  naturally 
remarked  upon  by  the  recipients  as  exhibiting  a  total 
absence  of  saivir-foire.  It  has  occurred  to  us  on  one 
or  two  occasions  to  see  some  device  stamped  on  the 
card,  as,  for  instance,  a  gold  teatray,  with  a  teapot  and 
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teacup  upon  it,  but  such  ornamentation  is  not  in  good 
taste,  the  plain  card  being  more  correct — in  fact,  cards 
always  should  be  plain,  having  neither  crests  nor 
monograms  upon  them.  Although  the  hour  named  is 
from  4  to  7,  it  is  very  seldom  that  any  one  appears 
before  half-past  four,  and  the  fullest  time  is  from  five 
to  six,  when  drawing-rooms,  staircase,  and  dining-room 
are  generally  crowded  to  excess.  The  refreshments  are 
much  the  same  as  those  for  an  evening  reception,  and 
arranged  in  the  same  manner  on  a  buffet  at  the  end  of 
the  dining-room.  Tea,  coffee,  both  hot  and  iced,  and  ices 
are  at  the  end,  generally  presided  over  by  the  lady’s- 
maids.  Waiters  are  engaged  for  the  other  portion  of 
the  table,  where  there  are  sandwiches,  rolls  filled  with 
lobster  salad,  cakes,  buns,  fruit,  claret,  and  champagne- 
cups. 

Sometimes  these  afternoon  entertainments  are  diver¬ 
sified  by  amateur  music,  and  then  the  grand  piano  is 
generally  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  back  drawing¬ 
room,  the  performers  are  grouped  behind  it,  and  the 
audience  stand  round  as  they  please.  Of  course,  when 
there  are  professional  singers  the  entertainment  assumes 
the  importance  of  a  concert,  chairs  are  placed  in  rows 
as  for  an  evening  concert,  “  music”  is  put  in  the  corner 
of  the  cards,  and  programmes  are  provided,  and  are 
distributed  by  the  servants.  Sometimes  also  the  enter¬ 
tainment  consists  of  the  performances  of  Mr.  Corney 
Grain,  or  of  one  or  two  French  performers,  who  enact 
comedies  de  salon.  In  either  case  it  is  better  to  notify  the 
fact  upon  the  card,  otherwise  those  who  arrive  late  are 
apt  to  be  disappointed,  and  wish  they  had  known  the 
pleasure  that  awaited  them. 

The  one  form  of  entertainment  which  never  succeeds 
in  the  afternoon  is  dancing.  People  have  not  the 
requisite  energy  for  it  so  early  in  the  day,  and  flushed 
cheeks  and  loosened  hair  are  more  visible  by  daylight 
than  at  night.  On  the  whole,  we  think  that  those 
teas  which  aim  at  nothing  more  ambitious  than  gather¬ 
ing  people  together  to  talk  are  the  most  successful. 
There  is  nothing  people  enjoy  so  thoroughly  as  hearing 
themselves  talk,  and  they  are  apt  to  regard  even  the  best 
music  as  an  interruption.  This  is  proved  by  the  persist¬ 
ency  with  which  they  sometimes  talk  through  it.  Those 
hostesses  who  are  desirous  of  giving  afternoon  parties, 
and  who  have  villas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
are  much  to  be  congratulated,  except  that  they  undergo 
unspeakable  anxiety  respecting  the  weather.  On  a  fine 
hot  day  every  one  enjoys  a  party  given  in  a  pretty 
garden,  under  fine  trees,  such  as  grace  the  majority 
of  the  London  suburbs.  Space,  too,  is  not  so  great  an 
object,  and  a  hostess  is  not  compelled  to  be  so  rigorously 
exclusive  in  her  invitations.  A  band  is  generally  sta¬ 
tioned  under  the  trees,  and  the  refreshments  are  served 
in  various  tents  and  marquees  scattered  about  the 
grounds. 

A  special  feature,  too,  at  these  gatherings  is  the 
presence  of  children,  who  can  run  about  and  play 
together  on  the  grass  without  the  same  certainty  of 
being  in  the  way  that  would  attend  their  appearance 
in  a  drawing-room.  When  children  are  invited  it  is 
very  usual  to  have  “  Punch,’’  performing  dogs  or 
monkeys,  or  some  other  special  entertainment  for  them. 


All  cards  for  such  al fresco  parties  should  bear  the  words 
“  Weather  permitting.”  After  any  afternoon  party, 
as  after  any  other,  cards  should  be  left,  if  possible, 
the  next  day  ;  or,  if  that  cannot  be,  as  soon  after  as 
is  possible.  This  should  be  done  whether  the  party 
has  been  attended  or  not,  and  if  at  the  last  moment  it 
has  been  found  impossible  to  attend,  it  is  courteous  to 
leave  a  note — “  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  and  the  Misses  A. 
regret  they  were  unavoidably  prevented  having  the 
pleasure  of  waiting  on  Mrs.  B.,”  or  “  of  availing 
themselves  of  Mrs.  B.’s  kind  invitation  of  yesterday.  ’ 
These  small  details  may  appear  very  trivial,  but  it  is 
the  accurate  knowledge  and  practice  of  them  that  con¬ 
stitutes  the  difference  between  savoir-faire  and  social 
ignorance.  These  afternoon  parties  are  very  pleasant, 
though  hardly,  we  think,  so  enjoyable  as  those  given 
in  the  evening  ;  but  the  hurry  of  London  fashionable 
life  is  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  nights  enough 
for  all  the  parties  that  are  to  be  given,  and  many  ladies 
attend  three  or  four  teas  before  dining  out,  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  a  drum,  concert,  and  one  or  more  balls.  In 
the  friendly  gatherings  of  which  we  spoke  at  first  the 
tables  in  two  tiers  will  be  found  very  convenient,  the 
upper  shelf  being  occupied  by  the  cups,  teapot, 
milk,  &c.,  the  lower  by  the  bread-and-butter,  cake, 
and  spare  cups.  White  tablecloths  are  not  used,  but 
those  embroidered  in  crewels  on  coarse  linen  or  crash 
are  becoming  fashionable.  The  saucers  with  a  sort  of 
fan-shaped  projection  for  holding  a  piece  of  cake  or 
bread-and-butter  are  most  convenient,  as  they  leave 
the  hands  more  at  liberty.  The  tea-table  should  be 
attended  to  by  the  hostess  or  her  daughters  in  a  small 
party,  or  in  a  larger  one  should  be  placed  in  the  back 
drawing-room,  and  attended  to  by  the  servants,  who  are 
stationed  behind  it.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  have  ser¬ 
vants  moving  about  with  cups  and  trays  ;  they  are 
greatly  in  the  way,  and  impede  conversation. 

Much  attention  is  expended  upon  the  toilettes  worn 
at  afternoon  receptions,  as  in  summer  the  dresses  are 
so  fully  seen  by  daylight.  For  any  parties  occurring 
at  this  season,  when  wraps  are  a  necessity,  the  long 
fur-lined  silk  or  cashmere  cloaks  are  most  convenient, 
as  they  can  be  easily  slipped  off  in  the  hall,  and  the 
discomfort,  to  say  nothing  of  the  absolute  danger,  of 
sitting  in  a  hot  room  in  the  same  warm  clothing  that  is 
required  in  the  carriage  avoided.  It  is  well  to  have 
the  name  legibly  inscribed  on  tape  and  sewn  in  the 
cloak  to  prevent  mistakes.  The  hostess’s  dress  should 
be  rich  and  suitable,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  outshine 
those  of  her  guests.  Ladies  should  be  particular  never 
to  take  any  friend  with  them  to  an  afternoon  pany 
merely  because  she  happens  to  be  driving  with  them  ; 
it  is  extremely  ill-bred,  though  far  from  uncommon. 
They  would  never  dream  of  taking  such  a  liberty  at 
an  evening  party,  and  it  is  quite  as  great  a  one  in  the 
afternoon.  Also,  they  should  never  take  children 
unless  they  are  asked  ;  the  hostess  has,  probably,  in¬ 
finitely  more  friends  than  space,  and  the  children  are 
certain  to  be  grievously  in  the  way ;  besides,  they 
should  consider  that  if  the  hostess  had  wished  to  see 
the  children  she  would  have  invited  them. 

It  is  attention  to  these  small  details  and  courtesies 
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that  constitutes  the  difference  between  an  ill  and  well- 
bred  person,  and  therefore  it  is  not  amiss  to  point  out 
the  right  and  the  wrong  thing  to  do  ;  for  many  per¬ 
sons  err  grievously  in  such  respects  from  carelessness 
and  want  of  thought.  It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to 
them,  for  instance,  that  although  Mrs.  A.,  who  is 
driving  with  them,  is  a  dear  friend  of  theirs,  and,  in 


their  opinion,  a  charming  woman,  Mrs.  B.  may  not 
consider  her  so,  or  may  have  some  special  reason  for 
not  wishing  to  make  her  acquaintance.  If  they  do 
not  like  to  leave  her  in  the  carriage  while  they  go  in, 
they  should  renounce  the  pleasure  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment,  but  under  no  circumstances  should  they  permit 
themselves  to  take  a  liberty  with  their  friend. 


ON  FURNITURE. 

NO.  VIII. 


OUR  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  following 
description  of  the  decoration  of  Clarence  House, 
and  I  need  not  apologise  for  introducing  it  here,  since 
it  conveys  a  much  better  lesson  on  house  decoration 
— an  important  branch  of  furnishing — than  my  pen 
could  supply.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  a  talented  writer 
in  a  contemporary  : — 

“  The  main  features  of  the  mansion  are  the  three 
wide  corridors  which  run  on  each  story  the  whole 
depth  of  the  house.  The  lowest  forms  the  entrance- 
hall,  that  on  the  first  floor  is  the  vestibule  or  passage 
chamber  to  the  chief  reception-rooms,  while  that  on 
the  top  story  gives  air  and  space  to  the  bedrooms 
which  open  off  it.  The  style  of  decoration  adopted 
for  the  entrance-hall  is  Elizabethan.  ’  Its  ceiling  is 
white,  having  a  beautifully-simple  geometrical  pattern 
copied  exactly  from  one  at  Knole  Park  ;  its  walls  are  a 
charming  tone  of  sage  green,  but  there  is  a  high  dado 
of  oak  panelling,  and  a  frieze — much  narrower — of 
the  same  wood.  In  course  of  time  this  oak  panelling 
will  constitute  one  of  the  chief  beauties  of  Clarence 
House.  It  has  been  decided,  and  very  wisely,  to  leave 
the  wood  just  as  it  is.  Oak  as  it  weathers  gains  for 
itself  a  tone  and  colour  infinitely  more  delightful  than 
any  staining  or  artificial  treatment  could  at  any  time 
produce.  The  doors  and  “  over  doors”  are  all  of  oak 
also,  the  design  of  Queen  Anne’s  time,  and  the  oak  is 
further  plentifully  displayed  in  a  tall  and  finely-moulded 
fireplace  midway,  and  a  staircase  at  the  far  end  of  the 
passage.  The  former  is  a  mass  of  good  Elizabethan 
carving  of  modern  workmanship,  from  Messrs.  Waller’s 
shops,  but  not  inferior,  therefore,  to  wood-carving 
that  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  past ;  it  runs  up  the 
whole  height  of  the  wall,  but  has  large  wide  panes  of 
glass  introduced,  through  which  comes  light  to  the 
passage  from  the  central  court  ;  one  drawback  to  these 
corridors  being  that  at  their  far  ends  they  are  some¬ 
what  dark,  and  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  most  of  all 
the  light  direct  or  reflected  that  can  be  got,  even  to  the 
extent  of  covering  all  the  prominent  parts  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  court  with  dead-white  tiles.  The  staircase  is  also 
a  handsome  structure,  the  whole  of  the  treads,  rises, 
newels,  and  so  forth  (these  technical  names  will  only 
tend  to  confuse  the  general  reader)  being  also  of  oak. 
From  the  entrance-hall  open  the  doors  of  the  reception- 
room,  dining-room,  and  library,  also  that  of  the  comp¬ 
troller’s  room.  The  first-mentioned,  which  is  probably 


intended  for  occasions  when  the  large  drawing-rooms 
upstairs  are  not  required,  is  a  charming  specimen  of 
modern  decoration.  The  work  has  been  entrusted  to 
Messrs.  Howard,  of  Berners-street,  Oxford-street. 
The  “  key”  of  its  colouring  may  be  said  to  depend  on 
the  contrast  of  blue  and  brown,  but  the  blue  is  a  deep 
delicate  half  tone,  in  which  a  greenish  purple  tinge  has 
evidently  been  mixed  ;  and  the  brown  is  a  rich  choco¬ 
late,  leading  up,  so  to  speak,  to  the  walnut  which 
supplies  all  the  woodwork  for  this  room.  No  descrip¬ 
tion  could  give  any  adequate  representation  of  these 
colours,  but  I  may  mention  that  the  effect  is  height¬ 
ened  by  the  pale  lemon  yellow  of  the  ceiling,  and  by 
the  profuse  ornamentation  which  covers  both  that  and 
the  wall  space.  On  the  blue  ground  is  a  very  exqui¬ 
site  arrangement  of  foliage,  with  which  are  interspersed 
small  clumps  of  pinkish  buds  and  various  birds  in  all 
attitudes.  The  frieze  is  not  wide,  but  it  may  be  said 
to  embrace  also  a  portion  of  the  ceiling,  and  it  also  is 
richly  adorned  with  leaves,  boughs,  reeds,  and  so  forth 
conventionally  treated,  and  full  in  tone,  so  as  to  har¬ 
monise  with  the  surrounding  yellow.  Birds  have  been 
also  introduced  here  ;  a  peacock  with  its  tail  raised  in 
a  circle,  an  owl  with  plenty  of  plumage  too,  and  a 
long-legged  stork.  The  dado  is  of  walnut  wood,  not 
very  high,  and  along  its  upper  line  are  let  in  small 
circles  of  violet  colour,  on  which  are  painted  various 
charming  designs  of  small  birds  and  boughs.  The 
doors  are  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  decoration, 
and  the  fireplace  is  fitted  by  a  small  but  very  beauti¬ 
fully  executed  Jacobean  chimney-piece  of  walnut  wood, 
with  gilding  and  mirrors  let  in.  Opposite  to  this  re¬ 
ception-room  is  that  of  the  comptroller,  in  situation  one 
of  the  lightest  and  pleasantest  in  the  house.  The  chief 
point  of  interest  in  this  room  is  the  paper,  which  is  of 
two  shades  of  a  greenish  blue  ;  the  pattern,  which  is  of 
delicate  tracery  like  lace-work,  being  the  lightest  of 
the  two.  This  paper  is  a  new  and  rather  curious  in¬ 
vention,  being  painted  after  it  has  been  put  on  the 
wall  ;  the  first,  or  dark  coat,  covers  all,  and  the  second, 
which  is  light,  is  applied  with  a  roller,  and  touches 
only  the  raised  surface  of  the  pattern.  The  next  room 
to  this  is  the  duke’s  private  room,  or  study,  and  beyond 
that  again  his  dressing-room.  The  ornamentation  of 
these  rooms  is  not  very  remarkable,  except  that  they 
are  white  and  cheerful.  The  prevailing  tone  is  pale 
greyish  green  picked  out  with  gold,  and  the  work  has 
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been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Holland.  Upstairs,  im¬ 
mediately  over  the  three  last  mentioned,  are  the  private 
apartments  of  the  duchess :  bedroom,  boudoir,  and 
dressing-room.  These  will  be  unique  in  decoration, 
as  the  style  throughout  is  Russian,  which  is  but  little 
known  in  this  country.  This  particular  form  of  em¬ 
bellishment  is  more  or  less  Oriental  in  its  character,  or 
rather  it  is  a  sort  of  nondescript  Mauresque,  the  pat¬ 
terns  being  intricate  entanglement  of  lines,  very  similar 
to  the  well-known  devices  of  the  Moorish  palaces  of 
the  Alhambra  at  Granada,  and  the  Alcazar  of  Seville, 
the  colours  rich,  and  the  contrast  bright  and  varied. 
Messrs.  Stannard  Warne,  of  Bond-street,  are  the  de¬ 
corators  employed  in  this  room;  the  woodwork  of 
which  is  birch,  the  hangings  chiefly  a  fawn-coloured 
drab  interspersed  with  deep  blue.  An  artistic  gem  is 
the  fire-grate,  of  black  and  dark-green  tiles,  and  a 
marble  mantelpiece,  both  specially  designed  by  Mr. 
Charles  Waller.  This  Russian  style  of  decoration  is 
further  seen  in  the  conservatory  at  the  end  of  the  first- 
floor  corridor,  just  over  the  front  entrance.  Slender 
pillars,  painted  a  deep  crimson,  support  the  usual  wood¬ 
work,  lines  crossing  lines  at  various  angles,  and  this 
tracery  is  picked  out  with  other  bright  colours.  This 
conservatory  will  not  be  crowded  with  flowers  ;  borders 
qnly  of  them  run  round  the  walls,  placed  in  a  narrow 
strip  of  rockery.  The  room,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  a  large  bay  window  looking  out  in  the  gardens,  is 
probably  intended  as  a  lounge,  perhaps  a  smoking-room 
and  so  forth  ;  but  it  owns  a  precious  pavement — 
nothing  less  than  an  antique  mosaic  of  black  and  white 
tessera  brought  frdm  Pompeii,  the  design  being  a  mer¬ 
man  surrounded  by  fish.  The  decoration  of  this  first- 
floor  passage  is  not  unlike  that  below — oak  panelling 
forms  the  dado,  but  this  is  3ft.  and  not  4ft.  in  height ; 
the  object  being  to  leave  room  for  the  larger  pictures, 
which  will  principally  hang  here.  There  is  also  on 
this  floor  another  fine  oak  fireplace  on  a  similar  plan  to 
the  one  already  described,  and  at  the  far  end  we  come 
again  upon  the  oak  staircase.  The  whole  length  of 
this  corridor  is  taken  up  with  the  drawing-rooms,  en 
suite.  These  are  being  decorated  by  Mr.  Wertheimer, 
of  Oxford-street ;  the  style  is  ornate,  not  to  say  florid 
— white  and  greyish  green,  plentifully  embellished  with 
gold — but  no  doubt  they  will  light  up  well,  and  the 
colouring  is  probably  designed  with  this  chiefly  in  view. 


On  the  top  floor  are  the  bedrooms.  The  south  aspect 
is  taken  up  almost  entirely  with  the  nurseries — unpre¬ 
tending  rooms,  hung  with  a  cheerful  paper  of  which 
the  pattern  is  a  small  flower.  These  run  at  right 
angles  to  the  great  corridor  from  which  open  the  rest 
of  the  rooms.” 

Since  furnishing  has  almost  taken  its  place  as  one  of  the 
fine  arts,  house  decoration  has  naturally  kept  pace  with 
it,  for  the  most  beautiful  furniture  would  look  ugly 
when  placed  in  a  room  hung  with  inharmonious  paper, 
or  with  a  ceiling  of  a  dead  white  or  antagonistic 
colour. 

But  the  decoration  of  a  house  requires  much  time, 
and  is  an  expensive  undertaking  as  well,  especially 
when  the  walls  are  done  in  fresco,  or  even  sgraffito, 
which  is  simpler,  but  better  suited  to  large  than  to  small 
rooms.  Preparation  for  fresco-painting  requires  the 
greatest  care.  Several  layers  of  plaster  have  to  be 
mixed  and  laid,  requiring  a  professional  and  practised 
hand,  and  even  the  last  surface  has  to  be  laid  on  in  two 
coatings.  When  the  painter  begins  his  work,  he  is 
surrounded  by  fresh  difficulties.  The  colours  nearly 
always  dry  lighter,  and  if  the  artist,  injudiciously  or 
accidentally,  conclude  his  day’s  work  at  a  point  where 
there  is  no  strongly-marked  outline,  no  edge  of  drapery, 
he  will  find  that  the  colours  are  deeper  at  the  edge 
than  they  should  be.  Sgraffito  is  worked  in  two 
plasters,  one  of  a  lighter  shade  than  the  other,  or  in 
two  colours,  as  blue  on  grey.  After  the  second  layer 
has  been  floated  on,  the  design  is  pricked  through,  and 
the  pattern  cut  out  with  a  knife. 

Even  in  the  still  simpler  mode  of  painting  the  walls, 
four  or  five  coats  of  paint  are  necessary,  and  the  ob¬ 
jections  to  paint  are  that  it  is  liable  to  peel  off,  and  in 
damp  weather  it  is  often  quite  wet.  A  good  paper  is 
certainly  preferable  to  paint,  and  though  the  latter  is 
excellent  as  a  background  for  pictures,  a  paper  may  be 
obtained  which  will  be  quite  as  good  in  colour  for  this 
purpose. 

It  is  now  quite  fashionable  to  be  an  amateur  house- 
decorator.  The  husband  works  hard  at  walls,  doors, 
shutters,  and  even  ceilings,  and  the  wife  does  her  share 
by  working  curtains  in  cretonne  applique  on  satin 
{broderie perse),  or  crewel-work,  and  making  delightful 
covers  for  chairs  of  crewel-work,  or  imitation  of  old 
tapestry.  Humming-Bird. 


A  PRAYER  IN  WEAKNESS.' 


O  FATHER,  infinite  and  near. 

My  will  subdue,  my  heart  control ! 

With  weary,  helpless,  burdened  soul 
I  cry  to  Thee,  and  Thou  wilt  hear  ! 

The  restless  longings  of  the  Past, 

The  frantic  clasp  of  hands  that  strained 
To  clutch  a  gift  Thou  kept’st,  unstained 
For  meeker  thanks,  at  last !  at  last ! 


The  bitter  word,  the  idle  hand. 

The  blind  revolt  against  Thy  will. 

Forgive  them.  Father,  ah  !  if  still 
My  prayer  war  not  with  Thy  command. 

O  make  them  memories  dark  and  dim. 
Whose  warning  visions  only  meet 
My  eyes  when  earth-love  seems  too  sweet. 
Or  songs  of  triumph  drown  my  hymn  ! 
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WHAT  CAN  SHE  DO? 

A  STORY. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

EDITH  TELLS  THE  OLD,  OLD  STORY. 

RS.  ALLEN  seemed  better  the  next  day,  and 
Laura  was  able  to  watch  while  Edith  slept. 

After  tea  Mrs.  Lacey  appeared,  with  the  same  sub¬ 
dued  air  of  quiet  self-respect  and  patient  sorrow.  She 
seemed  to  have  settled  down  into  that  mournful  calm 
which  hopes  little  and  fears  little.  She  seemed  to 
expect  nothing  better  than  to  go  forward  with  such 
endurance  as  she  might,  into  the  deeper  shadows  of 
age,  sickness,  and  death.  She  vaguely  hoped  that  God 
would  have  mercy  upon  her  at  last,  but  how  to  love 
and  trust  Him  she  did  not  know.  She  hardly  knew  that 
it  was  expected,  or  possible.  She  associated  religion  with 
going  to  church,  outward  profession,  and  doing  much 
good.  The  neighbours  spoke  of  her  and  the  family  as 
“  very  irreligious,”  and  she  had  about  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  they  were  right.  She  never  thought  of 
taking  credit  to  herself  for  her  devotion  to  her  children 
and  patience  with  her  husband.  She  loved  the  former, 
especially  her  son,  with  an  intensity  that  one  could 
hardly  reconcile  with  her  grave  and  silent  ways.  In 
regard  to  her  husband,  she  tried  to  remember  her  first 
young  girlish  dream — the  manly  ideal  of  character  that 
her  fond  he.irt  had  associated  with  the  handsome  young 
fellow  who  had  singled  her  out  among  the  many  envious 
maidens  in  her  native  village. 

“  I  will  try  to  be  true  to  what  I  thought  he  was,”  she 
said,  with  woman’s  pathetic  constancy,  “  and  be  patient 
with  what  he  is.” 

But  the  disappointment,  as  it  slowly  assumed  dread 
certainty,  broke  her  heart. 

Edith  began  to  have  a  fellow-feeling  for  her. 

“  We  both  have  not  only  our  own  burdens  to  carry, 
but  the  heavier  burden  of  another,”  she  thought.  “  I 
wonder  if  she  has  ever  gone  to  Him  for  the  ‘  rest.’  I 
fear  not,  or  she  would  not  look  so  sad  and  hopeless.” 

Before  they  could  go  upstairs  a  hack  from  the  hotel 
stopped  at  the  door,  and  Mrs.  Groody  bustled  cheerily 
in.  l.aura  at  the  same  time  came  down,  saying  that 
Mrs.  Allen  was  asleep. 

“  Hannibal,”  said  Edith,  “you  may  sit  on  the  stairs, 
and  if  she  wakes,  or  makes  any  sound,  let  me  know,” 
and  she  took  a  seat  near  the  door  in  order  to  hear. 

“  I’ve  been  worrying  about  you  every  minute  ever 
since  I  called,  and  you  was  too  sick  to  see  me,”  said 
Mrs.  Groody,  “bat  I’ve  been  so  busy  I  couldn’t  get 
away.  It  takes  an  awful  lot  of  work  to  get  such  a  big 
house  to  rights,  and  the  women  cleaning,  and  the  ser¬ 
vants  are  so  aggravatin’,  that  I  am  just  run  off  my  legs 
lookin’  after  them.  I  don’t  see  why  people  can’t  do 
what  they’re  told  when  they’re  told.” 

“  1  wish  I  were  able  to  help  you,”  said  Edith.  “  Your 
promise  of  work  has  kept  me  up  wonderfully.  But 
before  I  half  got  my  strength  back  mother  became  very 


ill,  and  had  it  not  been  for  Mrs.  Lacey  I  don’t  know 
what  I  would  have  done.  It  did  seem  as  if  she  were 
sent  here  yesterday,  for  I  could  not  have  kept  up  another 
hour.” 

“  You  poor  child,”  said  Mrs.  Groody,  in  a  tone  and 
manner  overflowing  with  motherly  kindness.  “  I  just 
heard  about  it  to-day  from  Arden,  who  was  bringing 
something  up  to  the  hotel,  so  I  said,  ‘  I’ll  drop  every¬ 
thing  to-night,  and  run  down  for  awhile.’  So  here  I 
am,  and  now  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?”  concluded  the 
warm-hearted  woman,  whose  invariable  instinct  was  to 
put  her  sympathy  into  deeds. 

“  I  told  you  that  night,”  said  Edith.  “  I  think  I 
could  do  a  little  sewing  or  mending  even  now  if  I  had 
it  here  at  home.  But  your  kindness  and  remembrance 
do  me  more  good  than  any  words  of  mine  can  tell  you. 
I  thought  no  one  would  ever  speak  to  us  again,”  she 
continued  in  a  low  tone,  and  with  rising  colour,  “  and 
I  have  had  kind,  helpful  friends  sent  to  me  already.” 

Wistful  mother-love  shone  in  Mrs.  Lacey’s  large  blue 
eyes,  but  Mrs.  Groody  blew  her  nose  like  a  trumpet, 
and  said — 

“  Not  speak  to  you,  poor  child  !  Though  I  ain’t  on 
very  good  terms  with  the  Lord,  I  ain’t  a  Pharisee,  and 
after  what  I  saw  of  you  that  night  I  am  proud  to  speak 
to  you  and  do  anything  I  can  for  you.  It  does  seem  too 
bad  that  poor  young  things  like  you  two  should  be  so 
burdened.  I  should  think  you  had  enough  before  with¬ 
out  your  mother  getting  sick.  I  don’t  understand  the 
Lord  nohow.  Seems  to  me  He  might  scatter  His 
afflictions  as  well  as  His  favours  a  little  more  evenly. 
I’ve  thought  a  good  deal  about  what  you  said  that  night, 
‘  We’re  dealt  with  in  masses,’  and  poor  bodies  like  you 
and  me,  and  Mrs.  Lacey  there,  that  is,  ‘  the  human 
atoms,’  as  you  called  ’em,  are  lost  sight  of.” 

Tears  sprang  into  Edith’s  eyes,  and  she  said  earnestly 
— “  I  am  sorry  I  ever  said  those  words.  They  are  not 
true.  I  should  grieve  very  much  if  my  rash,  desperate 
words  did  you  harm  after  all  your  kindness  to  me,  I 
have  learned  better  since  I  saw  you,  Mrs.  Groody. 
We  are  not  lost  sight  of.  It  seems  to  me  the  trouble 
is  we  lose  sight  of  Him.” 

“  Well,  well,  child.  I’m  glad  to  hear  you  talk  in  that 
way,”  said  Mrs.  Groody  despondently.  “  I’m  dread¬ 
fully  discouraged  about  it  all.  I  know  I  fell  from 
grace,  though,  one  awfully  hot  summer,  when  every¬ 
thing  went  wrong,  and  I  got  on  a  regular  rampage,  and 
that’s  the  reason  perhaps.  A  she-bear  that  had  lost 
her  cubs  wasn’t  nothing  to  me.  But  I  straightened 
things  out  at  the  hotel,  though  I  came  mighty  near 
being  sick,  but  I  never  could  get  straight  myself  after 
it.  I  knowed  I  ought  to  be  more  patient — I  knowed 
it  all  the  time.  But  human  natur’  is  human  natur’,  and 
woman  natur’  is  worse  yet  sometimes.  And  when 
you’ve  got  on  one  hand  a  score  or  two  of  drinking, 
quarrelsome,  thieving,  and  abominably  lazy  servants  to 
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manage,  and  on  the  other  two  or  three  hundred  fas¬ 
tidious  people  to  please,  and  elegantly-dressed  ladies 
•who  can’t  manage  their  three  or  four  servants  at  home, 
dawdling  up  to  you  every  hour  in  the  day,  saying  about 
the  same  as,  ‘  Mrs.  Groody,  everything  ain’t  done  in  a 
minute — everything  ain’t  just  right.’  I’d  like  to  know 
where  ’tis  in  this  jumbled-up  world — not  where  they’re 
housekeepers,  I  warrant  you. 

“  Well,  as  I  was  tellin’  you,”  continued  Mrs.  Groody, 
with  a  weary  sigh,  “  that  summer  was  too  much  for 
me.  I  got  to  be  a  very  dragon.  I  hadn’t  time  to  read 
my  Bible,  or  pray,  or  go  to  church,  or  scarcely  eat  or 
sleep.  I  worked  Sundays  and  week-days  alike,  and  I 
go:  to  be  a  sort  of  heathen,  and  I’ve  been  one  ever 
since,”  and  a  gloom  seemed  to  gather  on  her  naturally 
open,  cheery  face,  as  if  she  feared  she  might  never  be 
anything  else. 

Mrs.  Lacey  gave  a  deep,  responsive  sigh,  showing 
that  her  heavy  heart  was  akin  to  all  other  burdened 
souls.  But  direct,  practical  Edith  said  simply  and 
gently — 

“  In  other  words  you  were  labouring  and  heavy 
laden.” 

“  Couldn’t  have  been  more  so,  and  lived,”  was 
Mrs.  Groody’s  emphatic  answer. 

“  And  the  memory  of  it  seems  to  have  been  a  heavy 
burden  on  your  conscience  ever  since,  though  I  think 
you  judge  yourself  harshly,”  continued  Edith. 

“  Not  a  bit,’’  said  Mrs.  Groody  sturdily.  “  I  knowed 
better  all  the  time.” 

“  Well,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  feel  that  I  know  very 
little  about  these  -things  yet.  I’m  sure  I  want  to  be 
guided  rightly.  But  what  did  our  Lord  mean  when 
He  said,  ‘  Come  unto  Me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest  ?’  ” 

^Irs.  Groody  gave  Edith  a  sort  of  surprised  and 
startled  look.  After  a  moment  she  said — “Bless  you, 
child,  how  plain  you  do  put  it !  It’s  a  very  plain  text 
when  you  think  of  it,  now,  ain’t  it  ?  I  always  thought 
it  meant  kinder  good,  as  all  the  Bible  does.” 

“  No,  but  He  said  them,”  urged  Edith  earnestly. 
“  It  is  a  distinct,  plain  invitation,  and  it  must  have  a 
distinct,  plain  meaning.  I  have  learned  to  know  that 
when  you  or  Mrs.  Lacey  says  a  thing,  you  mean  what 
you  say,  and  so  it  is  with  all  who  are  sincere  and  true. 
Was  He  not  sincere  and  true  ?  If  so,  these  plain  words 
must  have  a  plain  meaning.  He  surely  couldn’t  have 
meant  them  only  for  the  few  people  who  heard  His 
voice  at  that  time.’’ 

“  Of  course  not,”  said  Mrs.  Groody  musingly,  while 
poor  Mrs.  Lacey  leaned  forward  with  such  an  eager, 
hungry  look  in  her  poor,  worn  face,  that  Edith’s  heart 
yearned  over  her.  Laura  came  and  sat  on  the  floor  by 
her  sister’s  chair,  and  leaning  her  elbow  on  Edith’s 
knee,  and  her  tace  on  her  hand,  looked  up  with  the 
wistful,  trustful,  childlike  expression  that  had  taken 
the  place  of  her  fo’^mer  stateliness  and  subsequent 
apathy.  Edith  lost  all  thought  of  herself  in  her  eager¬ 
ness  to  tell  the  others  of  the  Friend  and  Helper  she  had 
come  to  know. 

“  He  must  be  God,  or  else  He  had  no  right  to  say  to 
a  great,  troubled,  sinning  world,  *  Come  unto  Me.’  The 


idea  of  a  million  people  going  at  once,  with  their  sorrows 
and  burdens,  to  one  mere  man,  or  an  angel,  or  any  finite 
creature  !  And  just  think  how  many  millions  there  are  ! 
If  the  Bible  is  for  all,  this  invitation  is  for  all.  He 
couldn’t  have  changed  since  then,  could  He  ?  He 
can’t  be  different  in  heaven  from  what  He  was  on 
earth  ?” 

“  No,’’  said  Mrs.  Groody  quickly,  “  for  the  Bible 
says  He  is  ‘  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.’  ” 

“  I  never  read  in  that  place,”  said  Edith  simply. 
“  That  makes  it  clearer  and  stronger  than  ever.  Please 
don’t  think  I  am  setting  myself  up  as  a  religious  teacher. 
I  know  very  little  yet  myself.  I  am  only  seeking  the 
light.  But  one  thing  is  settled  in  my  mind,  and  I  like 
to  have  one  thing  settled  before  I  go  on  to  anything 
else.  This  one  thing  seems  the  foundation  of  every¬ 
thing  else,  and  it  appears  as  if  I  could  go  on  from  it 
and  learn  all  the  rest.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  Jesus  is 
God,  and  that  He  said,  ‘  Come  unto  me,’  to  poor, 
weak,  overburdened  Edith  Allen.  I  went  to  Him,  just 
as  people  in  trouble  used  to,  when  He  first  spoke  these 
words.  And,  oh,  how  He  has  helped  me  !”  continued 
Edith,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  but  with  the  glad  light 
of  a  great  hope  again  shining  through  them.  “  The 
world  can  never  know  all  that  He  has  done  for  us,  and 
I  can’t  even  think  of  Him  without  my  heart  quivering 
with  gratitude.” 

Laura  had  now  buried  her  face  in  her  sister’s  lap, 
and  was  trembling  like  a  leaf.  Edith’s  words  had  a 
meaning  to  her  that  they  could  not  have  for  the  others. 

“  And  now,”  concluded  Edith,  “I  was  led  to  Him 
by  these  words,  ‘  Come  unto  Me  all  ye  that  labour  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.’  I  was  in 
greater  darkness  than  ever  I  had  been  before.  My 
heart  ached  as  if  it  would  burst.  Difficulty  and  danger 
seemed  on  every  side,  and  I  saw  no  way  out.  I  knew 
the  world  had  only  scorn  for  us,  and  I  was  so  bowed 
down  with  shame  and  discouragement,  that  I  almost 
lost  all  hope.  I  had  been  to  the  village,  and  the  people 
looked  and  pointed  at  me,  till  I  was  ready  to  drop  in 
the  street.  But  I  went  to  Mr.  McTrump’s,  and  he 
and  his  wife  were  so  kind  to  me,  and  heartened  me  up 
a  little ;  and  they  spoke  about  the  *  Gude  Book,’  as 
they  call  it,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  me  think  of  it  in 
my  deep  distress  and  fear,  as  I  sat  alone  watching  with 
mother.  So  I  found  my  neglected  Bible,  and,  in  some 
way,  I  seemed  guided  to  these  words,  ‘  Come  unto  Me 
and  then,  for  two  or  three  hours,  I  continued  to  read 
eagerly  about  Him,  till  at  last  I  felt  that  I  could  venture 
to^go  to  Him.  So  I  just  bowed  my  head,  on  His  own 
invitation  ;  indeed,  it  seemed  like  a  tender  call  to  a  child 
that  had  been  lost  in  the  dark,  and  was  afraid,  and  I 
said,  ‘  I  am  heavy  laden,  help  me.’  And  how  wonder¬ 
fully  He  did  help  me !  He  has  been  so  good,  so  near, 
ever  since  !  My  weary,  hopeless  heartache  is  gone.  I 
don’t  know  what  is  before  us.  I  c.an’t  see  the  way  out 
of  our  troubles.  I  don’t  know  what  has  become  of  our 
absent  one,”  she  said,  in  a  low  tone  and  with  bowed 
head,  “  but  I  can  leave  all  to  Him.  He  is  God  ;  He 
loves,  and  He  can,  and  will,  take  care  of  us.  So  you 
see  I  know  very  little  about  religion  yet  just  enough  to 
trust  and  keep  close  to  Him ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  in 
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time  He  will  teach  me,  through  the  Bible,  or  in  some 
way,  all  I  ought  to  know.’’ 

“  Bless  the  child,  she’s  right,  she’s  right,”  sobbed 
Mrs.  Groody.  “  It  was  just  so  at  first.  He  came  right 
among  people,  and  called  all  sorts  to  Him,  and  they 
came  to  Him  just  as  they  was,  and  stayed  with  Him, 
and  He  cured,  and  helped,  and  taught  ’em,  till,  from 
being  the  worst,  they  became  the  best.  That  is  the 
way  that  distressed,  swearin’  old  fisherman  Peter  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  that  ever  lived  ; 
though  it  took  a  mighty  lot  of  grace  and  patience  to 
bring  it  about.  Now  I  think  of  it,  I  think  he  fell  from 
grace  worse  than  I  did  that  awfully  hot  summer.  What 
an  old  fool  I  am  !  I’ve  been  reading  the  Bible  all  my 
life,  and  never  understood  it  before.” 

“  I  think  that  if  you  had  gone  to  Him  that  time  when 
you  were  so  troubled  and  overburdened.  He  would  have 
helped  you,”  said  Edith  gently. 

“  Yes,  but  there  it  is,  you  see,*’  said  Mrs.  Groody, 
wiping  her  eyes  and  shaking  her  head  despondently ; 
“  I  didn’t  go.” 

“  But  you  are  heavy  laden  now.  I  can  see  it.  You 
can  go  now,”  said  Edith  earnestly. 

“  I’m  afraid  I’ve  put  it  off  too  long,”  said  Mrs. 
Groody,  settling  back  into  something  of  her  old  gloom. 
“  I’m  afraid  I’ve  sinned  away  my  time.” 

With  a  strange  blending  of  pathos  and  reproach  in 
her  tone,  Edith  answered — 

“Oh,  how  can  yo«,  with  your  big,  kind  heart,  that 
yearned  over  a  poor  unknown  girl  that  dreadful  night 
when  you  brought  me  home — how  can  you  think  so 
poorly  of  your  Saviour  ?  Is  your  heart  warmer — are 
your  sympathies  larger  than  His  ?  Why,  He  died  for 
us,  and,  when  dying,  prayed  for  those  who  crucified 
Him.  Could  you  turn  away  a  poor,  sorrowing,  bur¬ 
dened  creature  that  came  pleading  to  you  for  help  ?  You 
know  you  couldn’t.  Learn  from  your  o  wn  heart  some¬ 
thing  of  His.  Listen,  I  haven’t  told  you  all.  It  seems 
as  if  I  never  could  tell  all  about  Him.  But  see  how  He 
feels  about  poor  lost  Zell,  when  I,  her  own  sister,  was 
almost  hating  her,”  and,  reaching  her  hand  to  the  table, 
she  took  her  Bible  and  read  Christ’s  words  to  “  a  woman 
of  the  city,  which  was  a  sinner.” 

At  this  Mrs.  Groody  broke  down  completely,  and, 
with  clasped  hands  and  streaming  eyes,  cried — 

“  I  will  go  to  Him  ;  I  will  fear  and  doubt  no  more.” 

A  trembling  hand  was  now  laid  on  Edith’s  shoulder, 
and,  looking  up,  she  saw  Mrs.  Lacey  standing  by  her 
side  with  a  face  so  white,  so  eager,  so  full  of  unutterable 
longing,  that  it  might  have  made  a  Christian  artist’s 
ideal  of  a  soul  famishing  for  the  “  Bread  of  Life.”  In 
a  low,  timid,  yet  thrilling  tone,  she  asked — 

“  Miss  Allen,  do  you  think  He  would  receive  such 
as  me  ?” 

“  Yes,  thus,”  cried  Edith,  as  with  a  Divine  impulse 
and  a  great  yearning  pity  slie  sprang  up  and  threw  her 
arms  around  Mrs.  Lacey. 

Hope  dawned  in  the  poor  worn  face  like  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Belief  in  God’s  love  and  sympathy  seemed  to  flow 
into  her  sad  heart  from  the  other  human  heart  that  was 
pressed  against  it.  The  spiritual  electric  circle  was 
completed — Edith,  with  her  hand  of  faith  in  God’s, 


took  the  trembling,  groping  hand  of  another  and  placed 
it  there  also. 

Two  great  tears  gathered  in  Mrs.  Lacey’s  eyes,  and 
she  bowed  her  head  for  a  moment  on  Edith’s  shoulder, 
and  murmured — 

“  I’ll  try — I  think  I  may  venture  to  Him.” 

Hannibal  now  appeared  at  the  door,  saying  rather 
huskily  and  brokenly,  considering  his  message — 

“  Miss  Edie,  you’se  mudder’s  awake,  and  like  some 
water.’’ 

“That’s  what  we  all  have  been  wanting,  ‘water’ — 
‘  the  water  of  life,’  ”  said  Mrs.  Groody,  wiping  her 
eyes,  “and  never  was  my  parched  old*  heart  so  re¬ 
freshed  before.  I  don’t  care  how  hot  this  summer  is, 
or  how  aggravatin’  things  are,  I  feel  as  if  I’d  be  helped 
through  it.  And,  my  dear,  good  night.  I  come  here 
to  try  to  do  you  good,  and  you’ve  done  me  more  good 
than  I  ever  thought  could  happen  again.  I’m  goin’  to 
kiss  you — I  can’t  help  it.  Good-bye,  and  may  the 
good  Lord  bless  your  sweet  face !”  And  Mrs.  Groody, 
like  one  of  old,  climbed  up  into  her  chariot,  and  “  went 
on  her  way  rejoicing.” 

In  their  close  good-night  embrace,  Laura  whispered, 
“  I  begin  to  understand  it  a  little  now,  Edie,  but  I 
think  I  see  everything  only  through  your  eyes,  not  my 
own.” 

“  As  old  Malcolm  said  to  me  the  other  day,  so  now 
I  say  to  you,  ‘  Ye’ll  learn  it  a’  soon.’” 

Edith  soon  retired  to  rest  also,  and  Mrs.  Lacey  sat 
at  Mrs.  Allen’s  side,  returning  the  sick  woman’s  slights 
and  scorn,  somewhat  as  the  patient  God  returns  ours, 
by  watching  over  her. 

Her  eyes,  no  longer  cast  down  with  the  pathetic  dis¬ 
couragement  of  the  past,  seemed  looking  far  away  upon 
some  distant  scene.  She  was  following  in  her  thoughts 
the  steps  of  the  magi  from  the  East  to  where,  as  yet  far 
distant,  the  “  Star  of  Bethlehem’’  glimmered  with  pro¬ 
mise  and  hope. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

HANNIBAL  LEARNS  HOW  HIS  HEART  CAN  BE  WHITE. 

WHEN  Edith  rose  the  next  morning  she  found 
Laura  only  at  her  mother’s  bedside.  Mrs.  Lacey 
had  returned  quite  early,  saying  that  she  would  come 
soon  again.  Mrs.  Allen’s  delirium  had  passed  away, 
leaving  her  exceedingly  weak,  but  the  doctor  said,  at 
his  morning  call — 

“  With  quiet  and  good  nursing  she  will  slowly  regain 
her  usual  health.” 

After  he  was  gone,  Laura  said — “  Taking  care  of 
mother  will  now  be  my  work,  Edie.  I  feel  a  good  deal 
stronger.  I’ll  doze  in  a  chair  during  the  day,  and  I  am 
a  light  sleeper  at  night,  so  I  don’t  think  we  will  need 
any  more  watchers.  Poor  Mrs.  Lacey  works  hard  at 
home,  I  am  sure,  and  I  don’t  want  to  trespass  on  her 
kindness  any  longer.  So  if  Mrs.  Groody  sends  you 
work  you  may  give  all  your  time  to  it.” 

And  early  after  breakfast  quite  a  bundle  did  come 
from  the  hotel,  with  a  scrawl  from  the  housekeeper — 
“  You  may  mend  this  linen,  my  dear,  and  I’ll  send  for 
it  to-morrow  night.” 
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Edith’s  eyes  sparkled  at  the  sight  of  the  work  as  they 
never  had  over  the  costliest  gifts  of  je»vellery.  Silting 
down  in  the  airy  parlour,  which  was  no  longer  kept  in 
state  for  possible  callers,  she  put  on  her  thimble,  and, 
with  a  courage  and  heroism  greater  than  many  a  knight 
drawing  for  the  first  time  his  ancestral  sword,  she  took 
her  needle  and  joined  the  vast  army  of  sewing-women. 
Lowly  was  the  position  and  work  first  assigned  to  her 
— only  mending  coarse  linen.  And  yet  it  was  with  a 
thrill  of  gratitude  and  joy,  and  a  stronger  hope  thaa  she 
had  yet  experienced,  that  she  sat  down  to  the  first  real 
work  for  which  she  would  be  paid,  and  in  her  exulta¬ 
tion  she  brandished  her  little  needle  at  the  spectres 
Want  and  Fear  as  a  soldier  might  his  weapon. 

Hannibal  stood  in  the  kitchen  regarding  her  \vi;h 
moist  eyes  and  features  that  twitched  nervously. 

“  Oh,  Miss  Edie,  I  neber  tho’t  you’d  come  to 
dat.” 

“  It’s  one  of  the  best  things  I’ve  come  to  yet,”  said 
Edith  cheerily.  “  We’ll  be  taken  care  of,  Hannibal. 
Cheer  up  your  faithful  old  heart,  brighter  days  are 
coming.” 

But,  for  some  reason,  Hannibal  didn’t  cheer  up,  and 
he  stood  looking  very  wistfully  at  Edith.  At  last  he 
commenced — 

“  It  does  my  ole  black  heart  good  to  hear  you  talk 
so.  Miss  Edie - ” 

“Why  do  you  persist  in  calling  your  heart  black? 
It’s  no  such  thing,”  interrupted  Edith. 

“  Yes,  ’tis,  Miss  Edie,”  said  Hannibal  despondently, 
“  I’se  know  ’tis.  I’se  black  outside,  and  I  allers  kinder 
feel  dat  I’se  more^black  inside.  Neber  felt  jes  right 
here  yet.  Miss  Edie,”  said  the  old  man,  laying  his  hand 
on  his  breast.  “  I  come  de  nighest  to ’t  de  toder  day 
when  you  said  you  lubbed  me.  Dat  seemed  to  go  down 
deep,  but  not  quite  to  de  bottom  of  de  trouble. 

“  But,  Miss  Edie,”  continued  he  in  a  whisper,  “  I’se 
hope  you’ll  forgive  me,  but  I  couldn’t  help  listenin’  to 
you  last  night.  I  neber  heerd  such  talk  afore.  It 
seemed  to  broke  my  ole  black  heart  all  up,  and  made 
it  feel  like  de  big  rivers  down  south  in  de  spring,  w’hcn 
dey  jes  oberflow  eberyting.  I  says  to  myself,  ‘  Dat’s  de 
Friend  Miss  Edie  say  she’s  goin’  to  tell  me  about.’  And 
now.  Miss  Edie,  would  you  mind  tellin’  me  little  about 
Him  ?  Cause  if  He’s  your  Friend,  I’d  think  a  heap  of 
Him  too.  Not  dat  I  specs  He’s  going’  to  bodder 
wid  dis  ole  niggah,  but  den  I’d  jes  like  to  hear  about 
Him  a  little.” 

Edith  laid  down  her  work,  and  turned  her  glorious 
dark  eyes,  brimming  over  with  sympathy,  on  the  poor 
old  fellow,  as  he  stood  in  the  doorway  fairly  trembling 
with  the  excess  of  his  feeling, 

“  Come  and  sit  down  here  by  me,”  she  said. 

“Oh,  Miss  Edie,  I’se  isn’t - ” 

“  No  words — come.” 

Hannibal  crouched  down  on  a  divan  near. 

“  What  makes  you  think  He  wouldn’t  bother  with 
you  r” 

“  Well,  I’se  don’t  know  ’xactly.  Miss  Edie,  I’se  only 
Hannibal.” 

“  Hannibal,”  said  Edith  earnestly,  “  you  are  the  best 
man  I  know  in  all  the  world.” 


“Oh,  Lor’  bless  you.  Miss  Edie,  how  you  talk! 
you’se  jes  done  gone  crazy.” 

“  No,  I  haven’t.  I  never  spoke  in  more  sober 
earnest.  You  ate  faithful  and  true,  unselfish  and 
patient,  and  abound  in  the  best  material  of  which  men 
are  made.  I  admit,”  she  added,  with  a  twinkle  in  her 
eye,  “  that  one  very  common  element  of  manhood,  as  I 
have  observed  it,  is  dreadfully  lacking,  that  is  conceit. 

I  wis’n  I  were  as  good  as  you  are,  Hannibal.” 

“  Oh,  Miss  Edie,  don’t  talk  dat  way — you  jes  done 
discourages  me.  If  you’d  only  say,  ‘  Hannibal,  you’se 
sick,  but  I’se  got  a  mighty  powerful  medicine  for  you ;’ 
if  you’d  only  say,  ‘  1  know  you  isn’t  good ;  I  know 
your  ole  heart  is  black,  but  I  know  a  way  to  make  k 
white,’  I’d  stoop  down  and  kiss  the  ground  you’se  walks 
on.  Dere’s  sumpen  wrong  here.  Miss  Edie,”  said  he, 
laying  his  hand  on  his  breast  again,  and  shaking  his 
head,  with  a  tear  in  the  corner  of  each  eye,  “  I  tells  you 
dere’s  sumpen  wrong.  T  don’t  know  jes  what  ’tis.  My 
heart’s  like  a  baby  a-cryin’  for  it  doesn’t  know  what. 
Den  it  gits  jes  like  a  stun,  as  hard  and  as  heavy.  I  don’t 
understan’  my  ole  heart ;  I  guess  it’s  kinder  sick  and 
wants  a  doctor,  ’cause  it  don’t  work  right.  But  dere’s 
one  ting  I  does  understan’.  It  ’pears  dat  it  would  be  a 
good  heaven  ’nufF  if  I’se  could  allers  be  waitin’  on  you 
alls.  But  Massa  Allen’s  gone  ;  Miss  Zell,  poor  chile, 
is  gone ;  and  I’se  growin’  ole.  Miss  Edie — I’se  growin’ 
ole.  De  wool  is  white,  de  jints  are  stiff,  and  de  feet 
tired.  Dey  can’t  tote  dis  ole  body  roun’  much  longer. 
Where  am  I  gwine.  Miss  Edie  ?  What’s  gwine  to 
become  of  ole  Hannibal  ?  I’se  was  allers  afeard  of  de 
dark.  If  I  could  only  find  you  in  de  todder  world  and 
wait  on  you,  dat’s  all  I  ask,  but  I’se  afeard  I’ll  get  lost, 
it  seems  such  a  big,  empty  place.” 

“  Poor  old  Hannibal !  Then  you  are  ‘  heavy  laden’ 
too,”  said  Edith  gently. 

“  Indeed  I  is.  Miss  Edie  ;  ’pears  as  if  I  couldn’t  stan’ 
it  anoder  minute.  And  when  I  heerd  you  talkin’  about 
dat  Friend  last  night,  and  tellin’  how  good  He  was  to 
people,  and  He  seemed  to  do  you  such  a  heap  of  good, 
dat  I  would  jes  like  to  hear  little  ’bout  Him.” 

“  Wait  till  I  get  my  Bible,”  said  Edith. 

“  Bless  you.  Miss  Edie,  you’se  needn’t  stop  your 
work.  You  can  jes  tell  me  anytiog  dat  come  into 
you’se  head.” 

“  Then  I  wouldn’t  be  like  Him,  Hannibal.  He  used 
to  stop  and  give  the  kindest  and  most  patient  attention 
to  every  one  that  came  to  Him,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  make 
out,  the  poorer  they  >vere,  the  more  sinful  and  despised 
they  seemed,  the  more  attention  He  gave  to  them.” 

“  Dat’s  mighty  quar,’’  said  Hannibal  musingly,  “  not 
a  bit  I'ke  de  big  folks  dat  I’se  seen.” 

“  I  don’t  understand  it  all  myself  yet,  Hannibal.  But 
the  Bible  tells  me  that  He  was  God  come  down  to  earth 
to  save  the  world.  He  says  to  the  lost  and  sinful — to 
all  who  are  poor  and  needy — in  brief,  to  the  heavy  laden, 
‘  Come  unto  me.’  So  I  went  to  Him,  Hannibal,  and 
you  can  go  just  as  well.” 

The  old  man’s  eyes  glistened,  but  he  said  doubtfully, 
“  Yes,  but  den  you’se  Miss  Edie,  and  I’se  only  black 
Hannibal.  I  wish  we’d  all  lived  when  He  was  here. 
I  might  have  shine  His  boots,  and  done  little  tings  for 
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Him,  so  He’d  say,  ‘  Poor  old  Hannibal,  you  does  as 
well  as  you  knows  how.  I’ll  ’member  you,  and  you 
shan’t  go  away  in  de  dark.’  ” 

Edith  smiled  and  cried  at  the  same  time  over  the 
quaint  pathos  of  the  simple  creature’s  words,  but  she 
said  earnestly,  “  You  need  not  go  away  in  the  dark, 
for  He  said,  ‘  I  am  the  light  of  the  world,’  and  if  you 
go  to  Him  you  will  always  be  in  the  light.” 

“  I’d  go  in  a  minute,”  said  Hannibal  eagerly,  “  if  I 
only  know’d  how,  and  wasn’t  afeard.”  Then,  as  if  a 
sudden  thought  struck  him,  he  asked,  “  Miss  Edie,  did 
He  eber  hab  anyting  to  do  wid  a  black  man  ?” 

Edith  was  so  unfamiliar  with  the  Bible  that  she 
could  not  recall  any  distinct  case,  but  she  said,  with 
the  earnestness  of  such  full  belief  on  her  part  that  it 
satisfied  his  childlike  mind,  I  am  sure  He  did,  for 
all  kinds  of  people — people  that  no  one  else  would 
touch  or  look  at — came  to  Him,  and  He  went  to  them, 
and  spoke  so  kindly  to  them  and  forgave  all  their 
sins.” 

“  Bress  Him,  Miss  Edie,  dat  kinder  sounds  like  what 
I  wants.’’ 

Edith  thought  a  moment,  and,  with  her  quick,  logical 
mind,  sought  to  construct  a  simple  chain  of  truth  that 
would  bring  to  the  trusting  nature  she  was  trying  to 
guide  the  perfect  assurance  that  Jesus’  love  and  mercy 
embraced  him  as  truly  as  herself. 

They  made  a  beautiful  picture  that  moment ;  she  with 
her  hands,  that  had  dropped  all  earthly  tasks  for  the  sake 
of  this  Divine  work,  clasped  in  her  lap,  her  lustrous 
eyes  dewy  with  sympathy  and  feeling,  looking  far  away 
into  the  deep  blue  of  the  June  sky,  as  if  seeking  some 
heavenly  inspiration  ;  and  quaint  old  Hannibal,  leaning 
forward  in  his  eagerness,  and  gazing  upon  her,  as  if 
his  life  depended  upon  her  next  utterances. 

It  was  a  picture  of  the  Divine  Artist’s  own  creation. 
He  had  inspired  the  faith  in  one  and  the  questioning 
unrest  in  the  other.  He,  with  Edith’s  lips,  as  ever  by 
human  lips,  was  teaching  the  way  of  life.  Glorious 
privilege,  that  our  weak  voices  should  be  as  the  voice 
of  God,  telling  the  lost  and  wandering  where  lies  the 
way  to  life  and  home.  The  angels  leaned  over  the 
golden  walls  to  watch  that  scene,  while  many  a  proud 
pageant  passed  unheeded. 

“  Hannibal,”  said  Edith,  after  her  momentary  ab¬ 
straction,  “  God  made  everything,  didn’t  He  ?” 


“  Sartin.’ 

“  Then  He  made  you,  and  you  are  one  of  His  crea¬ 
tures,  are  yon  not  ?” 

“  Sartin  I  is.  Miss  Edie.’’ 

“  Then  see  here  what  is  in  the  Bible.  Almost  the 
last  thing  He  said  to  His  followers  before  He  went  up 
into  heaven  was,  *  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature.’  Gospel  means  *  good 
news,’  and  the  good  news  was,  that  God  had  come 
down  from  heaven  and  become  a  man,  so  we  wouldn’t 
be  afraid  of  Him,  and  that  He  would  take  away  the 
sins  and  save  all  who  would  let  Him.  Now,  remember. 
He  didn’t  send  His  preachers  to  the  white  people  nor  to 
the  black  people,  but  to  all  the  world,  to  every  crea¬ 
ture  alike,  and  so  He  meant  you  and  me,  Hannibal,  and 
you  as  much  as  me.  I  am  just  as  sure  He  will  receive 
you  as  that  He  received  me.” 

“  Dat’s  ’nufF,  Miss  Edie.  Ole  Hannibal  can  go  too. 
And  I’se  a-gwine.  Miss  Edie,  I’se  a-gwine  right  to 
Him.  Dere’s  only  one  ting  dat  troubles  me  yet.  What 
is  I  gwine  to  do  with  my  ole  black  heart  ?  I  know 
dere’s  sumpen  wrong  wid  it.  It’s  boddered  me  all  my 
life.” 

“  O  Hannibal,”  said  Edith  eagerly,  “  I  was  reading 
something  last  night  that  I  think  will  just  suit  you. 
I  thought  I  would  read  a  little  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  I  turned  to  a  place  that  I  didn’t  understand  very 
well,  but  I  came  to  these  words,  and  they  made  me 
think  of  you,  for  you  are  always  talking  about  your 
‘  old  black  heart.’  ”  And  she  read — 

“  ‘  I  will  give  them  one  heart,  and  I  will  put  a  new 
spirit  within  you  ;  and  I  will  take  the  stony  heart  out 
of  their  flesh  and  will  give  them  an  heart  of  flesh.’  ” 

To  Hannibal  the  words  seemed  a  revelation  from 
heaven.  Standing  before  her  with  streaming  eyes,  he 
said — 

“  O  Miss  Edie,  you’se  been  an  angel  of  light  to  me. 
Dat  was  jes  de  berry  message  I  wanted.  I  knowed 
my  ole  heart  was  notlung  but  a  black  stun.  De  Lord 
couldn’t  do  nothin’  wid  it  but  throw  it  away.  But  tanks 
be  to  His  name.  He  says  He’ll  give  me  a  new  one — a 
heart  of  flesh.  Now  I  sees  dat  my  heart  can  be  white 
like  yours.  Miss  Edie.  Bless  de  Lord,  I’se  a-gwine, 
I’se  a-comin,”  and  Hannibal  vanished  into  the  kitchen, 
feeling  that  he  must  be  alone  in  the  glad  tumult  of  his 
emotions. 


FOREBODING. 


Cricket,  why  wilt  thou  crush  me  with  thy  cry  ? 

How  can  such  light  sound  weigh  so  heavily  ? 

Behold  the  grass  is  sere,  the  cold  dews  fall. 

The  world  grows  empty — yes,  I  know  it  all. 

The  knell  of  joy  I  hear. 

O  long  ago  the  swallows  hence  have  flown. 

And  sadly  sings  the  sea  in  undertone ; 

The  wild  vine  crimsons  o’er  the  rough  grey  stone  ; 
The  stars  of  winter  rise,  the  cool  winds  moan  ; 

Fast  wanes  the  golden  year. 


O  cricket,'  cease  thy  sorrowful  refrain  ! 

This  summer’s  glory  comes  not  back  again. 

But  others  wait  with  flowers  and  sun  and  rain ; 
Why  wakest  thou  this  haunting  sense  of  pain. 

Of  loss,  regret,  and  fear  ? 

Clear  sounds  thy  note  above  the  waves’  low  sigh. 
Clear  through  the  breathing  wind  that  wanders  by. 
Clear  through  the  rustle  of  dry  grasses  tall ; 

Thou  chantest,  “  Joy  is  dead  !”  I  know  it  all. 

The  winter’s  woe  is  near. 

c 
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ESSAYS  FOR  ENGLISHWOMEN. 

XI. — THE  OLIVE-BRANCHES. 


A  WOMAN’S  experience  of  life  is  altogether  in¬ 
complete  until  she  becomes  a  mother ;  and  par¬ 
tially  incomplete  unless  her  children  are  in  the  plural 
number  and  diverse  in  kind.  Boys  and  giils  together, 
and  several  of  them,  make  up  a  family  of  olive-branches 
otherwise  one-sided  and  so  far  imperfect.  The  first 
baby  is,  of  course,  the  perfection  of  babyhood,  a  faultless 
gem,  to  be  kissed  and  loved  as  never  baby  was  before, 
to  be  dressed  and  undressed,  petted  and  played  with. 
The  young  mother  is  conscious  of  a  new  emotion.  She 
thought  before,  perhaps,  that  she  was  fond  of  babies, 
the  dear  little  things  looking  so  sweetly  pretty  in  the 
long  white  clothes,  a  superior  kind  of  dolls,  capable  of 
smiling,  and  crowing,  and  stretching,  and  clutching. 
But  a  baby  of  her  own  is  infinitely  more.  It  seem 
to  her  that  hitherto  Nature  has  not  put  forth  her  full 
powers  in  the  infant  line,  but  reserved  as  a  special  gift 
to  her  the  perfection  of  babyhood.  All  the  little  infan¬ 
tine  troubles — teeth-cutting,  weaning,  and  soon — only 
make  it  the  dearer  to  her,  for  not  unnaturally,  in  her 
inexperience,  the  young  mother  imagines  that  these 
things  are  more  terrible  than  they  really  are,  and 
having  before  supposed  that  she  loved  the  little  dar¬ 
ling  to  the  utmost  extent  of  possibility,  finds  that  she 
can  love  it  still  more  intensely  when  it  suffers  pain. 
The  baby  is  in  its  most  highly-developed  state  as  an 
infant  phenomenon  when  it  begins  to  walk.  It  is  so 
marvellous  to  see  the  little  thing  stand  so  uncertainly  on 
its  dear  little  feet  and  venture  a  step  only  to  tumble 
down — it  has  not  far  to  fall,  the  carpet  is  soft,  and  it  is 
not  hurt — or  to  be  caught  in  the  extended  arms  of  the 
mother,  who  catches  it  up  and  almost  smothers  with 
kisses  the  little  hero  or  heroine  who  has  performed  a 
feat  of  toddling  compared  with  which  all  Channel¬ 
swimming  or  ten-mile  racings  are  not  worth  mentioning. 
Look  at  baby’s  dear  little  legs  and  trotters,  its  careful 
balancing,  its  outstretched  hands,  its  mouth  puckered 
up,  its  eyes  wide  opened,  its  expression  —  a  well- 
compounded  mixture  of  intense  joy  and  just  a  little  fear 
— look  at  it  and  say  if  there  was  ever  such  a  baby  in 
the  whole  wide  world. 

By  the  time  that  baby  has  mastered  the  first  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  art  of  running  about,  and  is  able  to  drag  a 
toy-cart  and  seriously  inconvenience  the  kitten,  a  little 
brother  or  sister  appears,  and  baby  number  one  abdi¬ 
cates  in  favour  of  baby  number  two.  The  new  arrival 
is,  of  course,  a  wonderful  creature  ;  but  it  has  not  the 
charm  of  novelty  which  the  first  had,  is  not  such  a 
revelation.  The  motherly  nature  has  not  even  to  be 
developed ;  and  by  the  time  the  first  baby  has  several 
brothers  and  sisters,  such  arrivals  are  taken  as  a  matter 
of  course,  as  no  longer  phenomenal,  but  are  treated  in 
a  very  practical  way.  An  American  author  remarks 
that,  seeing  the  stars  almost  every  night  in  the  year,  we 
do  not  think  much  about  them ;  but  if  we  only  had  one 


view  of  the  starry  host  in  the  course  of  our  lives,  what 
marvels  they  would  appear  !  It  is  much  the  same  with 
babies. 

In  a  few  years’  time  the  olive-branches  are  clustered 
round  the  table,  some  approaching  the  time  when  child- 
hold  develops  into  youth,  and  young  manhood  and 
womanhood  are  not  far  off,  the  others  varying  from  baby, 
the  last  of  the  long  line,  to  master  and  miss  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  school-teacher.  At  that  time  the  parents 
probably  feel  more  of  the  present  cares  and  troubles  of 
family  life  than  of  the  future  and  their  responsibilities. 
Mothers  are  full  of  anxiety  about  health,  behaviour, 
progress  in  learning,  associates,  clothing,  and  such-like 
matters.  The  father,  loving  all  his  children,  cannot 
keep  out  of  his  head  thoughts  about  school-bills,  the 
perpetual  demand  for  new  suits  for  the  boys,  new 
dresses  for  the  girls,  and  boots  for  both.  The  seaside 
must  be  reached  for  the  sake  of  the  dear  children,  the 
residence  must  be  selected  with  full  consideration  of  the 
suitability  for  them  and  the  advantages  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Father  and  mother  alike  have  a  pride  and 
pleasure  in  their  children,  and  the  evening  “  children’s 
hour”  is  generally  the  most  delightful  part  of  the  day. 

We  think  that  children  are  trained  more  sensibly  than 
they  were  in  what  were  considered  well-conducted 
families  in  the  time  of  our  grandmothers,  when  home 
was  made  a  school  of  discipline,  and  the  young  fresh 
minds  were  put  into  a  sort  of  moral  backboard  ;  when 
mother  and  father,  from  a  mistaken  sense  of  propriety, 
were  as  formal  and  severe  as  schoolmasters,  and  children 
scarcely  dared  to  laugh  in  the  parental  presence.  Those 
were  the  days  when  bows  and  curtseys  were  made  on 
entering  the  family  sitting-room,  when  boys  were  in¬ 
structed  by  their  school-books  to  rise  from  their  seats 
when  papa  spoke,  turn  out  their  toes,  and  reply  in  a 
neat  speech  ending  with  “  sir.”  Merriment  and  play 
were  almost  forbidden  by  the  law  of  family  etiquette, 
and  were  indulged  in  shyly,  all  the  more  roughly 
because  they  had  been  so  long  pent  up,  when  father  and 
mother  were  out  of  the  way.  Amusements  of  a  certain 
kind  were  permitted  according  to  the  notions  entertained 
as  to  what  were  proper,  but  always  in  a  ceremonial  and 
fussy  manner.  Strict  people  thought  games  should  be- 
improving,  and  the  children  were  ordered  to  indulge  in 
recreation  of  an  instructive  kind,  almost  as  enlivening  to 
the  young  mind  as  -saying  the  multiplication  table  back¬ 
wards.  Parents  not  so  strict  took  the  children  periodi¬ 
cally  to  theatres  in  a  grand  and  formal  manner,  dressed 
in  their  best,  and  with  orders  to  be  very  particular  in 
their  deportment.  They  might  laugh,  but  in  a  genteel 
manner,  and  provided  it  received  the  approbation  of 
their  parents.  If  visitors  came,  even  near  relations  or 
old  friends,  the  children  were  exhibited  and  put  through 
their  behaviour  drill,  and  then  banished  as  entirely  unfit 
to  assocate  with  grown  people,  who  were  to  be  regarded 
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as  **  superior  persons,”  with  whom  it  would  be  almost  a 
mortal  sdn  to  suppose  child-nature  had  anything  in 
common. 

We  strongly  suspect  that  the  system  produced  a 
great  many  prigs  and  hypocrites  of  both  sexes.  It  was 
the  law  and  the  gospel  of  family  life.  Children  were 
happier  almost  anywhere  than  in  the  parlour,  because 
they  were  less  restrained.  No  doubt  good,  upright 
parents  were  respected  ;  but  parents  should  be  loved 
with  the  most  confiding,  trusting  love,  and  love  that 
casts  out  fear.  The  mother  is  only  her  daughter  a 
little  older  and  with  more  experience  of  life ;  her  child¬ 
hood,  youth,  and  womanhood  were  not  separate  steps 
of  existence  having  no  connection  with  each  other,  but 
successive  developments  of  the  same  nature,  and  child 
and  grown-up  girl  should  alike  find  a  sympathetic 
corner  in  her  heart.  “  Children  don’t  understand  such 
things,  and  should  not  ask  questions,”  is  a  dangerous 
saying,  for  the  question  may  have  been  prompted  by  a 
real  desire  on  the  part  of  an  affectionate  child  to  know 
and  sympathise  with  something  that  seemed  to  give  the 
parent  anxiety.  “  Hear,  see,  and  hold  your  tongue”  is 
another  maxim  much  in  favour  with  precisians  of  an 
old-fashioned  kind,  which  may  produce  domestic  spies 
and  sly  observers,  but  scarcely  frank-hearted  children. 

The  healthy  condition  of  family  association  is  when 
children  feel  that  their  parents  are  the  best  and  dearest 
friends  they  have  in  the  world,  to  whom  they  confide 
their  thoughts,  feelings,  and  even  their  little  repentances. 
Which  child  is  likely  most  sincerely  to  be  sorry  for  a 
fault  and  try  to  avoid  it  in  the  future — the  one  who  is 
in  terror  of  discovery,  who  avoids  the  parent  punish¬ 
ment  by  whom,  on  discovery,  is  a  certainty  ;  or  the 
one  who,  on  the  mother’s  bosom,  makes  confession, 
and  is  at  once  warned  and  comforted  by  words  which 
the  child’s  heart  acknowledges  to  be  just,  and  knows  to 
be  tender  and  true  ?  Later  in  life,  the  young  girl  has 
aspirations  and  new  emotions,  as  her  mother  had  before 
her  ;  if  the  mother  has  outgrown  sympathy  and  forbids 
confidence,  what  counsellor  and  guide  has  the  im¬ 
pressionable  girl  left  to  take  the  place  ? 

Why  should  there  be  such  a  rigid  line  of  demarcation 
between  father  and  son  as  used  to  be  set  up  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  part  of  family  discipline  ?  A  good  and  really  wise 
man  is  only  a  young  man  grown  older,  not  a  separate 
creation.  His  son  should  regard  him  as  one  who  knows 
all  that  he  knows,  feels  all  that  he  feels,  sympathises 
with  his  youthful  ardour,  adding  only  by  the  passage 
of  a  few  years  a  little  wider  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  perhaps  a  clearer  view  of  some  subjects  which  are 
very  perplexing  to  the  young  mind — clearer  views  only 
arrived  at  after  much  honest  doubtings  and  wrestlings, 
and  much  premature  dogmatism  such  as  the  youth  now 
experiences.  “  It’s  of  no  use  speaking  to  papa  or 
mamma,  they  can’t  understand  what  I  feel,”  is  one  of 
the  saddest  of  utterances. 

But  the  fashion  we  have  been  describing  is  now,  to 
a  great  extent,  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  we  think  the 
cl  ange  is  for  the  better,  and  the  commandment  to 


honour  father  and  mother  is  considerably  better,  because 
more  intelligently,  observed.  Honour  and  respect  come 
from  within  more  than  from  without,  and  cannot  be 
separated  from  love.  A  chi'd  may  easily  learn  to  be 
very  “  proper”  in  deportment,  strictly  respectful,  and 
ask  no  questions,  and  may  by  arrant  hypocrisy  gain 
favour  and  “  goodies,”  while  brother  and  sister  of  more 
honest  and  impulsive  temperaments,  but  with  a  world 
of  good  and  love  in  their  little  hearts,  are  banished 
from  the  family  circle  and  punished  for  “  not  behaving.” 
But  if  the  old  rules  of  family  etiquette  are  beneficially 
relaxed,  somewhat  of  the  old  spirit  is  frequently  found. 
Mothers  are  now  and  then  heard  to  say  of  a  grown-up 
daughter,  “  She  is  such  a  strange  girl ;  she  does  not 
confide  in  me  and^  ask  my  advice,  as  she  should  do.” 
Perhaps  she  was  never  encouraged  to  confide  when  a 
child,  did  not  then  find  that  her  mother  was  her  truest 
friend,  who  would  understand  her  thoughts,  and  direct, 
reprove,  and  advise  with  a  perpetual  love.  The  son, 
to  whose  eyes  the  father  always  appeared  as  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  schoolmaster  and  magistrate,  with  a  great,  if 
condescending,  contempt  for  his  childishness,  is  not 
likely  to  seek  him  as  a  guide  and  counsellor  and  loving 
friend  in  the  troublesome  paths  of  early  manhood.  If 
Paul  Dombey  had  grown  up,  depend  upon  it  he  would 
have  kept  as  much  as  possible  out  of  his  father’s 
way. 

A  life  association  that  begins  in  love  usually  ends  in 
love.  It  is  a  sad  prospect  for  us  that,  when  old  age 
comes  upon  us,  and  mind  and  body  alike  show 
infirmities,  the  attention  we  may  receive  from  our 
children  will  be  only  that  of  formal  respect  prompted 
by  a  sense  of  the  propriety  of  showing  filial  duty. 
Better,  infinitely  better,  that  the  care  which  soothes  our 
old  age  is  the  fruit  and  culmination  of  the  early  love, 
born  with  the  child  and  ripened  with  every  year  of  life. 

The  responsibility  of  parentage  is  almost  awful  in 
its  magnitude.  It  extends  to  an  unimaginable  degree 
beyond  feeding,  clothing,  schooling,  drilling  in  the 
proprieties,  and  taking  care  of  at  teething  and  measles 
times.  A  child  learns  more  by  example  than  by  instruc¬ 
tion  ;  derives  a  loving  nature  from  a  loving  nature ; 
believing  in  its  parents  not  only  because  it  is  told  to 
believe  in  them  by  a  domestic  catechism,  but  because  it 
feels  and  knows  them  every  day  of  its  life. 

Parents  are  often  disappointed  in  their  children. 
They  are  not  so  dear  or  so  good  as  they  should  be. 
The  boys  are  not  up  to  the  standard  the  father  sets  up ; 
the  girls  do  not  meet  the  mother’s  expectations.  Per¬ 
haps  a  great  deal  of  the  fault  lies  with  the  parents 
themselves,  especially  with  regard  to  moral  qualities. 
Intellectual  gifts  are  never  the  special  gifts  of  nature, 
and  we  should  not  feel  unduly  disappointed  if  they  are 
not  hereditary  but  moral  development  and  culture  very 
much  depend  upon  the  parents’  example  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  natures,  and  we  may  think  of  that  very  seriously 
when  we  are  speculating,  as  we  all  do  speculate  some¬ 
times,  .about  the  probable  future  of  our  “  Olive- 
Branches.” 


The  Editor. 
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NOVELTIES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


PLEASE,  sir,  I’m  lost ;  will  you  find  me  ?”  Not 
more  lost  was  the  little  child  who  made  this 
pitiful  appeal  to  Barbox  Brothers  than  I  find  myself  in 
attempting  to  give  a  selection  of  novelties  from  the 
endless  varieties  which  have  been  shown  me  from  time 
to  time  during  the  last  few  weeks.  If,  therefore,  dear 
reader,  I  fail  in  my  task,  you  must  ascribe  it  to  an 
embarras  de  richesse  or  want  of  space.  What  strikes 
me  most  this  season  is  the  perfection  to  which  colour 
and  effect  have  been  brought.  In  many  of  the  shop 
windows  the  various  shades  of  drapery  and  other 
materials  ;  in  others,  the  ball  and  evening  dresses,  may 
often  be  seen  arranged  in  a  harmony  so  exquisite  as  to 
move  one  like  a  concord  of  sweet  sounds.  The  winter 
fashions  are  now  fully  decided,  and  acting  on  the  de¬ 
fensive  in  view  of  the  long  and  rigorous  winter,  the 
edicts  pronounce  no  costume  complete  without  a  large 
amount  of  furs,  feathers,  and  birds.  Alas  for  the 
ruthless  “  massacre  of  the  innocents”  which  these 
edicts  demand  !  Not  only  fur,  but  feathers  also,  are 
much  worn  as  trimmings,  and  when  the  latter  are  used 
for  this  purpose,  they  are  pulled  the  reverse  way  in 
order  to  give  w'hat  is  so  much  the  “  rage”  this  season — 
a  bristly  effect.  Metal  clasps  are  a  very  pretty  and 
very  convenient  finish  for  the  neck  of  cloaks  and  jackets, 
and  may  be  had  from  4s.  For  dresses,  dark  colours 
in  heavy  rich  materials  are  the  favourite,  and  although 
gradually  being  displaced  by  other  shades,  navy  blue 
still  holds  its  own.  I  saw  what  struck  me  as  being  an 
extremely  pretty  costume  this  morning  in  this  colour, 
ol  velvet  and  very  fine  serge,  trimmed  with  cord  and 
tassels  to  match,  as  were  also  the  hat  and  feathers, 
boo's,  gloves,  muff,  and  aumoni'ere.  The  contrast,  if 
any  were  required,  was  found  in  the  fair  face  and 
suany  hair  of  the  wearer.  Speaking  of  contrasts,  let 
me  describe  another  costume  shown  to  me  a  little  later. 
A  very  long,  very  narrow,  and  very  large  checked 
Ulster,  with  hat  of  the  same  material,  and  evidently 
same  pattern,  only  scarcely  large  enough  to  exhibit  the 
check  to  perfection.  When  you  have  pictured  the 
tout  ensemble  in  your  mind’s  eye,  regard  with  leniency, 
I  pray  you,  the  ignorance  displayed  in  my  mildly- 
expressed  surprise  that  masculine  vetements  were  found 
where  everything  else  was  so  essentially  feminine. 

Reader,  it  was  a  novelty  in  the  shape  of  a  lady’s 
walking  costume !  Muffs  are  worn  very  small,  and 
boas,  on  the  contrary,  very  large,  or  rather  long.  Felt 
and  beaver  bonnets  are  the  most  fashionable,  and  worn 
in  shades  to  match  the  dress.  They  can  be  had  in  all 
the  various  shades,  with  trimming  to  match,  or  con¬ 
trast,  for  a  guinea.  White  are  a  little  more  expensive. 
Amongst  hats  the  Rink  seems  to  be  the  favourite. 
These  are  made  round  or  slightly  oval,  with  soft  velvet 
crown  and  fur  or  feather  trimming  round  the  brim, 
with  a  bird  nestling  on  the  left  of  the  front.  To  a 
fresh  round  face  these  are  exceedingly  becoming.  The 
rink  skirts  of  cloth,  with  bright-coloured  stripes,  and 
Jeanne  d' Arc  tie,  remind  us  of  the  croquet  skirts  of  a 


few  years  ago.  So  much  for  dress.  Now  let  me  turn 
to  something  very  different. 

My  first  visit  this  month  was  paid  to  the  large 
establishment  for  labour-saving  and  other  kinds  of 
machines,  which  was  mentioned  in  a  former  article, 
and  where,  with  the  ready,  kindly  courtesy  one  always 
meets  there,  I  was  shown,  amongst  many  others,  the 
few  articles  which  limited  space  admits  of  my  describing. 
The  first  was  a  coffee-maker.  Most  of  you,  my 
readers,  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  beverage 
which  in  England,  for  convenience  or  form’s  sake,  we 
dignify  by  the  name  of  coffee,  but  which  a  prolonged 
sojourn  across  the  Channel  compels  you  to  decline, 
with  thanks,  on  your  return.  Such  has  been  my  own 
experience  until  I  tested  one  of  these  coffee-makers, 
and  found  the  result  highly  successful.  While  the 
coffee  is  being  made,  or  rather  distilled,  in  the  lower 
part,  the  milk  is  heating  in  the  upper,  and  as  spirit, 
not  fire,  is  required,  you  can  have  the  materials  put  in 
at  night,  and  have  your  coffee  in  the  morning  in  your 
own  room — no  slight  consideration  in  this  trying 
season.  This  coffee-maker,  and  a  miniature  ice-pail 
which  will  make  ice,  ice-creams,  water-ices,  or  cool 
wine,  are  highly  recommended  by  the  head  of  the 
School  for  Cookery  at  Kensington.  The  latter  costs 
I2S.  6d.,  the  former  25s.  Others  I  tested  with  equal 
success  were  the  orange-peeler  and  marmalade-cutter, 
and  was  agreeably  surprised  at  the  exquisite  neatness 
and  absence  of  waste  displayed  in  the  operation.  The 
last  I  shall  name  here  is  the  boot-cleaner,  which  may 
be  had  for  10s.  6d.  There  was  sent  me  lately  a 
specimen  of  a  new  preparation  for  cleaning  kid-gloves, 
and  removing  stains  from  silk  and  cloth,  and  for  these 
purposes  the  “  Renovo”  is  very  successful.  It  is  sold 
in  packets  at  Is.  and  2s.  each  ;  the  former  priced  packet 
will  clean  upwards  of  fifty  pairs  of  gloves  of  the  most 
delicate  colour  without  injuring  the  smooth  surface  or 
tint.  Are  any  of  my  readers  fellow-sufferers  with 
myself  in  the  matter  of  cold  hands  ?  if  so,  try  the 
“  Arctic  pen,”  the  handle  of  which  is  covered  with  soft 
white  fur,  comfortable  to  the  touch,  and  pleasant  to 
write  with.  In  “  bijouterie  and  vertu”  there  are  end¬ 
less  varieties  of  exquisite  things  for  presents  and  other¬ 
wise.  Pretty  silver  and  gilt  menu-holders,  which  add 
so  much  to  the  appearance  of  a  dinner  or  a  luncheon 
table,  may  be  had  from  6s.  6d.  per  dozen.  Perfect 
bijous  of  frames  and  stands  for  cartes-de-visite  are 
sold  at  equally  reasonable  prices.  Silver-plated 
jewellery  is  very  much  worn,  and  varies  in  price 
according  to  the  quality ;  but  for  evening  wear  (simple 
toilette)  nothing  is  prettier  or  more  becoming  than  the 
porcelain  sets,  which  can  be  had  from  4s.  These 
imitate  different  kinds  of  flowers — rosebuds,  forget- 
me-nots,  heartsease,  &c.  Metal  collars  increase  in 
beauty  and  variety,  but,  reader,  perhaps  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  variety  is  not  always  charming,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  price.  For  instance,  you  have  a  collar 
which  costs  from  15s.  to  20s.,  and  by-and-by  you 
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come  to  see  the  facsimile,  or  nearly  so,  for  6|d.  For 
wearing  with  these  the  “  stand-up”  linen  collar  is  the 
most  suitable,  and  for  this  the  Duchesse  stud  is  a  perfect 
fastener,  and  only  costs  from  Is. 

For  evening  wear  the  Russian  blouse  will  be  the 
favourite  this  season,  made  of  muslin  trimmed  with  lace, 
and  with  long  train — these  may  be  had  for  15s.  They 
are  admirably  suited  for  a  tall  figure,  and  to  hide  the 
defects  in  a  pasice  dress.  Bows  of  ribbon  to  match  a 
coloured  dress,  or  contrast  with  a  black  one,  are  a 
great  improvement.  The  most  exquisite  garniture  for 
ball  costumes  I  have  seen  are  snowdrops,  wreathed,  or 
forming  a  sort  of  fringe  on  the  dress,  and  also  worn  in 
the  hair.  For  a  young  lady  this  is  especially  suitable. 
Other  flowers  for  evening  toilette  are  crocuses  for 
wearing  with  velvet,  and  pansies  with  bright-coloured 
silk,  or  any  transparent  material. 

Having  been  asked  lately- to  suggest  and  describe 
amusements  for  a  country-house  party,  nothing  more 
novel  or  better  occurs  to  me  than  private  theatricals  or 
tableaux  vivants  —  the  latter  especially  being  so  easily 
got  up.  Of  these,  the  finest  I  have  seen  were  taken 
from  history,  theWaverley  novels,  orTennyson’s  poems. 
A  series  of  very  beautiful  tableaux  may  be  got  up  from 
C.  Glassford  Bell’s  “  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.”  To 
render  these  more  effective,  limelights  ought  to  be 
used,  varying  in  colour  with  the  nature  of  the  tableau. 
For  instance,  where,  as  Dauphiness  of  France,  Mary 
possesses  “  The  homage  of  a  thousand  hearts,  the 
fond  deep  love  of  one,”  a  bright  rose-coloured  light  is 
required  but  where  she  stands  “  Beside  the  block 
alone,”  a  greyish  neutral  tint  gives  the  sombre  pallid 
hue  requisite.  Models  of  costumes  for  these  enter¬ 
tainments  can  be  had  at  Madame  Letellier’s  depot  for 
paper  patterns  on  sending  plate  or  description  of  cha¬ 
racter  required,  also  exquisite  models  of  evening,  ball, 
and  visiting  dresses  in  the  latest  Parisian  fashions. 
Now  that  the  long  winter  evenings  invite  us  to  “  works 
of  labour  and  of  skill,’’  let  me  call  your  attention  to 


our  “  Maison  de  Nouveautes,”  30,  Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden,  and  our  pretty  needlework  novelties, 
of  which  I  shall  name  a  few,  suitable  in  their  simplicity 
for  working  in  gas  or  lamp  light.  Very  beautiful 
antimacassars,  tea-cosies,  and  cushions, done  on  Brighton 
towelling  with  Berlin,  in  different  designs,  we  supply 
with  part  worked  for  pattern,  from  8s.  ;  stars  for 
various  purposes  in  the  new  coronation  braid,  and  for 
stockings,  socks,  and  cuffs  we  have  fine  Andalusian 
wool,  which,  when  worked,  presents  alternately  a 
stripe  in  scarlet  and  another,  a  mixture  of  various  tints 
charmingly  blended.  For  polonaise  lace,  pincushions, 
&c.,  there  are  different  shades  of  pink  and  grey, 
Maltese  thread,  &-c. 

And  now  a  word  for  the  little  ones  and  juvenile  en¬ 
tertainments — for  these  Mr.  Cremer,  Regent-street, 
supplies  endless  varieties  performing  jugglers,  mounte¬ 
banks,  ventriloquists,  the  immortal  Punch  and  Judy, 
odds  and  ends  for  Christmas-trees,  and  bran  tubs, 
miniature  engines,  mechanical  birds,  mice,  bears,  dogs, 
dolls,  &c.,  warranted  to  maintain,  if  not  perpetual 
motion,  at  least  to  make  marvellous  attempts.  There 
are  also  famous  boxes  of  Chinese  toys  to  be  had  for 
6s.,  which  to  describe  properly  in  all  their  grotesque 
appearances  would  require  familiarity  with  their  own 
odd  caligraphy.  Now,  dear  reader,  if  your  patience 
have  carried  you  thus  far,  let  me  add  one  word  more 
in  an  earnest  request  that  you  will  not  regard  the 
several  things  I  have  mentioned,  and  myself  along  with 
them,  as  so  many  abstractions.  On  the  contrary,  I 
trust  we  shall  have  much  pleasant  intercourse  during 
the  coming  year,  and  that  it  may  be  to  all  of  you  a 
glad  and  happy  one  is  my  sincere  wish.  Perhaps  you 
object  to  this  hackneyed  form  of  address,  as  some 
regard  it ;  if  so,  accept  my  idea  concerning  it.  In  every 
gleam  of  gladness  which  has  brightened  my  life  in  the 
ye  r  now  fast  drawing  to  a  close  I  have  recognised  a 
fulfilment  of  the  many  hearty  “  Happy  New  Years’’ 
which  greeted  me  last  New  Year’s  Day. 

Louise  de  Tour. 


GOSSIP  ON  DRESS. 


OW  that  our  winter  parties  have  fairly  commenced, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  say  a  few  words  about 
evening  dresses,  which  are  being  displayed  in  great 
numbers  in  the  shop  windows.  We  have  often  heard 
the  complaint  about  the  ready-made  ones  that  they  are 
not  sufficiently  full  in  the  skirt,  and  that  the  bodices 
have  to  be  made,  which,  of  course,  adds  to  the  ex¬ 
pense,  but  Madame  de  Tour  supplies  them  with 
the  skirts  made  fuller,  and  the  bodices  ready.  For 
young  girls  nothing  is  more  elegant  than  a  prettily- 
made  fresh  white  tarlatan. 

Some  time  ago  these  used  to  be  worn  with  trimmings 
and  sashes  of  coloured  silk,  satin,  or  ribbon,  but  they 
are  undoubtedly  prettier  in  the  present  fashion  with 
•white  trimmings  and  sashes,  which  can  be  brightened 
with  the  beautiful  gold  or  silver  passementerie  and 
fringes  now  so  much  adopted,  also  with  the  exquisite 
evening  flowers  that  are  always  prettier  at  this  season 


than  at  any  other.  If  the  complexion  needs  much 
colour,  it  is  best  to  have  an  entirely  coloured  dress, 
such  as  pale  blue,  pink,  or  amber,  trimmed  with  silk 
or  satin  to  match.  j 

I  am  now  speaking  of  simple  tarlatan  evening 
dresses  that  can  be  bought  from  a  guinea  upwards, 
but  I  have  seen  some  beautiful  materials  that  are  quite 
new  this  season.  We  have  sent  to  India  some  very 
pretty  dresses  of  a  material  called  guipure  grenadine 
which  is  made  in  all  delicate  colours  at  3s.  a  yard,  but 
quite  the  prettiest  material  I  have  seen  for  evening 
wear  is  the  transparent  silk  damassee,  which  from  its 
strength  is  called  the  “  untearable.”  This  has  a  satin 
pattern  upon  a  fine  silk  network,  it  is  made  in  white 
and  all  colours,  and  is  specially  adapted  for  tabliers, 
sleeveless  jackets,  and  trimmings,  with  the  remainder 
of  the  dress  of  faille  of  the  same  colour.  The  price  is 
3s.  6d.  a  yard.  I  have  seen  a  most  elegant  dress  made 
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of  white  faille,  the  train  skirt  of  which  was  ornamented 
with  a  gathered  flounce,  above  which  were  two  bouil- 
lonnees  of  the  same,  divided  and  headed  by  a  narrow 
silver  braid.  The  tablier,  which  was  of  the  “  untear- 
able”  damassee  of  which  I  have  spoken,  was  edged 
with  a  deep  white  silk  fringe,  the  network  heading  of 
which  was  half  silver.  This  was  draped  behind  with 
bows  of  white  faille,  and  white  silk  and  silver  cords 
and  tassels.  The  square-cut  bodice,  which  had  long 
pointed  basques,  was  made  of  the  damassee,  trimmed 
with  a  narrower  fringe  like  that  upon  the  skirt,  and  silver 
braid.  The  sleeves  were  of  faille,  with  gathered 
frills,  bouillonnees,  and  silver  braid  to  match  the  skirt. 
For  married  ladies,  evening  dresses,  brocaded  velvets, 
and  rich  damassee  silks,  mixed  with  plain  faille,  are 
most  fashionable.  One  of  the  handsomest  of  the  new 
materials  is  the  CisHe  velvet,  which  has  a  satin  ground, 
with  raised  pattern  in  velvet.  Sometimes  the  velvet 
and  satin  are  in  two  shades  of  the  same  colour,  and 
sometimes  of  contrasting  ones.  We  are  glad  to  see 
less  metal  used  in  braids,  &c. ;  they  had  become  almost 
tawdry  in  effect,  particularly  when  worn  upon  walking 
dresses.  They  are  made  in  all  colours  and  widths, 
and  the  prices  vary  from  is.  to  I  os.  6d.  a  yard. 
Another  fashionable  trimming  just  now  is  formed  of 


bands  of  cock’s  feathers.  In  opera  cloaks  the  Chinese 
ones  made  of  the  silk  worn  by  the  mandarins,  and 
which  have  square-cut  front  and  immense  sleeves,  are 
a  novelty,  but  the  prettiest  and  most  comfortable  ones 
are,  I  think,  those  of  China  crape,  embroidered  all 
over,  and  lined  and  edged  with  white  fur. 

They  make  most  beautiful  brocaded  ribbons  now, 
which  are  a  revival  of  those  that  were  worn  many 
years  ago,  but  the  most  novel  are  the  reversible  ones, 
which  are  silk  on  one  side,  and  velvet  upon  the  other. 
These  (which  are  in  nearly  every  colour)  are  very 
cheap  at  2s.  6d.  a  yard,  wide  enough  for  sashes. 

I  notice  that  ribbons  of  dl  kinds,  particularly  the 
broad  ones,  are  much  cheaper  than  they  used  to  be. 
It  is  impossible  in  a  short  space  to  give  any  idea  of 
the  number  of  beautiful  things  we  have  been  shown  in 
wearing  apparel.  The  lingerie,  the  neckties,  the  coquet¬ 
tish  little  headdresses,  their  name  is  legion.  For  all 
these  things  an  immense  quantity  of  the  ecru  silk  net 
and  lace  is  used  (I  suppose  for  the  reason  that  to  most 
complexions  it  is  more  becoming  than  the  white).  At 
any  rate,  it  is  very  pretty,  and  not  so  expensive  as  when 
it  first  appeared,  very  pretty  fichus  of  it  being  made 
for  from  5s.  6d.  each,  with  cuffs  to  match  for  3s.  a 
pair. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIME. 


^\J^ERE  we  to  estiqjate  the  importance  of  subjects 
yy  by  the  position  they  take  in  general  conversa¬ 
tion,  we  might  place  the  Whitechapel  murder  and  the 
state  of  the  weather  in  the  foremost  rank.  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  the  trial  of  the  wretched  brothers  should  have 
been  made  so  sensationd  by  officials  who  might  be 
disposed  to  be  interested  in  not  making  the  details  of 
crime  too  prominent  and  attractive.  The  murder *was, 
in  reality,  a  very  commonplace  piece  of  villainy.  First 
gross  profligacy ;  then,  when  the  state  of  affairs 
threatened  inconvenient  exposure,  a  merciless,  brutal 
murder.  There  was  no  entangled  chain  of  evidence  to 
unravel,  no  subtle  analysis  of  motive  required,  and,  to 
the  minds  of  common-sense  people,  a  very  great  amount 
of  valueless  evidence  was  adduced.  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Cockburn  is  unrivalled  as  a  summer-up  of  evidence, 
but  in  this  case  he  appears  to  have  gone  a  little  out  of 
his  way  to  make  a  display  of  his  acumen  and  power  of 
narration.  One  or  two  circumstances,  however,  ex¬ 
traneous  to  the  trid  itself,  and  referring  to  others  than 
the  criminals,  do  not  give  us  a  very  elevated  view  of 
human  nature.  A  girl  left  her  home,  and  for  two  or 
three  years  her  parents  do  not  seem  to  have  troubled 
themselves  to  inquire  about  her ;  officials  and  public 
dike  require  to  be  reminded  that  the  Wainwrights  left 
wives  and  children  in  destitution,  who  have  certainly  as 
much  claim  to  consideration  as  the  children  of  unfor¬ 
tunate  Harriet  Lane ;  people  write  to  the  press,  using 
as  a  plea  on  behdf  of  the  man  condemned  to  death  that 
he  only  murdered  the  woman  he  had  led  astray  be¬ 
cause,  if  she  lived,  she  might  be  very  inconvenient  to 


him ;  then  that,  after  concealing  his  crime  for  a  year, 
he  allowed  it  to  be  discovered  by  the  most  inconceivable 
carelessness.  Before  these  lines  are  in  the  hands  of 
our  readers  Wainwright  will  have  gone  to  his  great 
account,  and  with  the  remark  that  very  many  people 
appear  to  believe  that  all  the  truth  is  not  yet  known, 
and  that  his  carefully-worded  speech  before  sentence 
was  passed  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  verbal  quibble, 
capable  of  a  rather  obvious  interpretation,  we  dismiss 
the  painful  subject. 

The  other  subject,  the  weather,  is  more  personally 
interesting  to  all  of  us,  especially  such  as  dwell  in 
London  and  other  large  towns.  The  snow  and  frost 
are  not  all  the  inconveniences  we  have  to  endure,  nor 
the  increased  price  of  coal  all  the  extra  expense  we 
incur.  The  streets  are  in  a  most  dangerous  state  when 
a  frost  succeeds  a  snowfall,  almost  intolerable  when  a 
thaw  sets  in.  Every  householder  is  called  upon  to 
keep  the  pathway  in  front  of  the  house  clean,  and  in  a 
very  unsatisfactory  way  is  the  task  generally  performed. 
One  or  two  small  boys  scrape  and  brush  with  a  spade 
and  old  broom,  and,  so  far  as  slipperiness  is  concerned, 
generally  leave  the  pavement  quite  as  bad  as  they  found 
it,  the  fourpence  or  sixpence  given  for  the  job  being,  as 
might  be  expected,  all  they  care  about.  At  the  very 
time  they  are  doing  the  work  so  imperfectly,  there  are 
most  likely  hundreds  of  strong  men  out  of  work  hang¬ 
ing  about  or  parading  the  streets  begging.  The  cleansing 
of  the  streets  in  winter  should  be  parochial  work,  paid 
for  out  of  the  rates,  and  performed  by  men  who  would 
be  glad  to  earn  a  shilling  or  two.  The  ratepayers 
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would  save  money  and  the  work  be  better  done.  At 
such  a  season  waterpipes  are  a  great  matter  of  anxiety, 
and  often  the  cause  of  considerable  expense,  besides 
personal  inconvenience  of  a  most  unpleasant  kind.  Why 
cannot  they  be  brought  into  houses  in  a  way  involving 
less  exposure  to  cold  ?  Surely  that  might  be  done 
without  much  diihculty  if  our  architects  and  builders 
would  take  the  trouble  to  give  the  matter  a  little  con¬ 
sideration.  When  pipes  freeze,  plugs  are  set  up  in  the 
streets,  and  for  several  days  afterwards  there  are  broad 
bands  of  ice  formed  by  the  wasted  water,  very  delightful 
to  street  boys  with  a  taste  for  sliding,  and  very  objec¬ 
tionable  to  everybody  else.  We  do  not  see  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  surrounding  the  plug  with  a  canvas  water¬ 
tight  cistern,  like  that  used  by  the  fire  brigade,  which 
would  prevent  waste,  and  if  a  man  were  appointed  by 
the  water  companies  to  draw  the  water,  it  would  save 
much  crowding  and  confusion. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  is  enjoying  himself  in  the  East. 
He  has  shot  two  elephants  at  Ceylon,  and,  says  the 
telegram,  exhibited  great  courage  by  entering  on  foot  a 
jungle  where  were  a  number  of  the  infuriated  animals. 
He  was  thrown  out  of  his  carriage  when  returning  to 
Kandy  after  the  feat,  but  fortunately  was  not  much 
hurt.  An  incident  not  very  complimentary  to  English 
officers  is  reported  from  Bombay.  At  one  of  the  state 
receptions  there  all  wore  full  dress,  the  officers  having 
spurs.  There  was  a  great  crowd  and  pressure  to  get 
to  the  front,  but  suddenly  it  was  observed  that  the  native 
dignitaries  fell  back  in  confusion,  the  spurs  having 
lacerated  their  thinly-clad  legs  and  feet  in  a  most  un¬ 
pleasant  manner.  The  English  officers  remained  masters 
of  the  position,  smiling,  it  is  said,  at  the  discomfiture  of 
the  loyal  Hindoos  and  Parsees.  It  is  not  often  that 
British  warriors  win  by  using  their  spurs. 

The  purchase’of  the  Suez  Canal,  which,  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  appears  to  be  a  most  sensible  and  praiseworthy 
net,  may  get  us  into  some  trouble.  Some  of  the  Foreign 
Powers  were  at  first  disposed  to  take  open  offence,  but 
could  scarcely  see  the  way  to  doing  so.  This  country 
owns  India,  to  which  access  is  most  readily  gained  by 
means  of  the  Suez  Canal,  has  hitherto  paid  for  the 
privilege  of  using  it,  and  might  have  been  denied  access 
at  any  time.  Now  it  has  purchased  the  right  it  before 
enjoyed  permissively.  The  largest  shareholder  wanted 
to  sell ;  our  Government  did  not  miss  the  chance  of 
buying  shares.  Now  it  is  asserted  that,  as  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt  is  nominally  a  suzerain  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
we  should  not  have  negotiated  with  him  directly,  but 
through  the  Government  at  Constantinople.  Turkey, 
as  we  all  know,  is  in  a  bad  state — a  very  “  sick  man” 
indeed — and  the  conduct  of  England  is  looked  upon  as 
a  “  snub,’’  which  is  very  encouraging  to  a  certain 
Power  which  hankers  after  Constantinople,  but  has  for 
the  last  twenty  years  had  a  wholesome  respect  for  the 
British  protection.  So  we  may  have  another  fight 
yet. 

Speaking  of  Turkey  and  its  financial  difficulties,  we 
may  quote  statements  made  by  the  Ectmmiste  IrarK^is 
on  the  subject  of  the  private  expenditure  of  the  Sultan, 


who  has  a  civil  list  of  a  million  and  a  quarter— more 
than  four  times  as  much  as  Queen  Victoria  enjoys — 
and  which  allowance  is  quite  insufficient  for  his  expen¬ 
diture,  the  deficit  being  made  up  out  of  the  public 
funds,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  Turkey  cannot  pay 
the  interest  on  foreign  loans.  The  writer  in  the 
Ecommiste  says — 

"  Men-of-war  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world  to  increase  his 
collection  of  wild  beasts  and  birds,  for  which  he  has  a  great 
passion ;  and  the  governor  of  every  province  tries  to  afford  him  an 
agreeable  surprise  by  costly  presents — Arabian  horses,  carpets, 
fruits,  &c.  So,  too,  wealthy  Mahomedans  as  soon  as  they  purchase 
a  handsome  slave  send  her  to  the  Sultan  Valide,  who  never  refuses 
her.  The  presents,  of  course,  do  not  come  out  of  the  officials’  own 
ockets,  but  rather  serve  to  swell  their  gains,  for  they  take  ten 
orses  from  the  taxpayers  for  one  that  they  send  to  the  Sultan. 
Of  late  years  pictures  and  vases  from  China  and  Japan  have 
accompanied  these  gifts,  the  Sultan  having  taken  a  passion  for 
these,  and  has  spent  this  year  £60,000  on  pictures.  The  palace 
expenditure  has  been  £2,000,000  a  year  ever  since  his  accession. 
7,000  persons  are  daily  fed  in  the  palace  at  an  average  cost  of  sfr. 
a  day,  or  £500,000  a  year.  The  horses — 600  in  number— are  mostly 
presented  by  the  Khedive,  who  also  annually  sends  costly  jewels, 
pictures,  and  birds.  The  stables  cost  at  least  £40,000  a  year,  and 
the  harem  £160,000;  while  the  pensions  to  the  Imperial  family 
amount  to  £1,821,600,  and  repairs  to  the  palaces  and  kiosques 
£80,000,  not  to  speak  of  the  Sultan’s  passion  for  building,  which 
since  his  accession  must  have  swallowed  up  at  least  £560,000. 

The  Smithfield  Club  has  had  its  annual  show  of  fat 
beasts  at  Islington.  It  is  fashionable  to  see  these  mon¬ 
sters,  otherwise  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  what  amount 
of  pleasure  can  be  derived  from  viewing  such  mountains 
of  flesh.  It  is  argued  that  they  show  the  results  of 
experiments  in  the  art  of  rearing  animals  best  adapted 
to  furnish  prime  joints,  and  so  improving  the  meat  sup¬ 
ply.  But  nobody  pretends  that  the  fat  beasts  as  shown 
are  in  the  best  condition  for  the  butcher  ;  we  might,  it 
would  seem,  be  content  with  knowing  how  to  increase 
the  flesh  on  breast  and  buttock  without  continuing  to 
produce  such  monstrous  and  useless  specimens  of  the 
art.  If  the  proper  knowledge  is  gained  why  continue 
the  experiment  ?  if  not,  the  experiments  have  been 
valueless  and  the  theory  is  bad.  The  fact,  we  con¬ 
ceive,  is  that  human  nature,  educated  or  not,  has  a 
sneaking  likeness  for  monstrosities,  and  that  the  taste 
which  impels  crowds  to  pay  their  pence  at  the  shows 
outside  the  building  to  see  spotted  boys  and  prodigiously 
fat  women  is  shared  by  the  more  opulent  classes  who 
pay  their  shillings  for  entrance  to  the  great  hall. 

A  medical  man  calls  attention  to  a  case,  it  is  to  be 
apprehended,  one  of  many  which  should  be  seriously 
considered  by  persons  looking  out  for  houses.  Scarlet 
fever  of  the  most  malignant  type  broke  out  in  a  family 
occupying  a  house  in  a  northern  suburb  of  London. 
Two  children  died,  and  several  others  were  attacked; 
the  family  removed  at  once,  but  most  culpably  let  the 
infected  house  to  a  widow  lady  with  a  large  family, 
who,  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  circumstances  we 
have  mentioned,  was  about  to  take  possession,  but  was 
fortunately  warned  in  time.  Great  blame  must  attach 
to  the  person  letting  the  house  without  adopting  proper 
means  of  purification.  Similar  cases,  especially  at  sea¬ 
side  places,  and  the  practice  of  selling  infected  clothing 
and  bedding,  are,  we  fear,  not  rare. 
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1. — Tight-Fitting  JACKtT. 

{Paper  Pattern^  ts.  9</. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


THE  JANUARY  FASHIONS. 


Sardou’s  new  drama — the  skirt  of  which,  drawn  tight  in 
front,  opens  at  the  back,  showing  an  under-part  which 
comes  out  in  deep  pleats,  disposed  in  the  shape  of  an 
open  fan  placed  downwards.  A  tunic,  artistically  draped 
on  the  right  side  with  a  bow  of  the  material,  falls  on 
the  left  side  with  trimming  of  black  velvet  and  of  thick 
silk  cord  ;  the  sleeves  are  trimmed  up  to  the  elbow  with 
velvet  and  silk  cord.  This  Ferreol  dress,  although 
entirely  black,  is  of  superior  elegance. 

Then  a  dress  for  receptions  at  home  or  dinner  of 
handsome  Lyons  silk  velvet  and  Indian  cashmere.  The 


Oriental  sleeves.  A  fringe  of  silken  wild  oats  is  dotted 
with  maroon  and  gold. 

A  walking  costume  of  damasse  woollen  material,  nut- 
colour,  trimmed  with  braid  to  match,  striped  with 
silver,  and  with  a  deep  fringe  of  wool  and  silver.  Two 
draperies  of  the  damasse  fancy  woollen  material  are 
gracefully  disposed  upon  the  skirt,  and  edged  with  braid 
striped  with  silver,  and  with  a  deep  fringe  of  nut- 
coloured  mohair  wool  and  silver.  Both  join  the  two 
pleats  of  nut  faille  at  the  back.  The  cuirasse  bodice 
has  a  large  mousqetaire  pocket,  trimmed  with  silver- 


THE  New  Year  comes  to  us  with  such  marvels  of 
taste  and  costliness,  that  each  new  costume  seems 
like  an  historical  and  artistic  study.  Our  readers  will 
best  judge  of  this  from  the  following  descriptions  of 
some  of  the  new  toilets  just  introduced  by  Worth  : — 
First,  a  Ferreol  dress — named  after  M.  Victorien 


skirt,  of  golden  pheasant  coloured  velvet,  is  quite  plain, 
with  a  long  Moorish  tunic  of  oats-coloured  cashmere, 
edged  with  deep  maroon  and  gold  braid,  and  looped  up 
in  Oriental  style,  with  agrafes  of  maroon  silk  passe¬ 
menterie  and  gold.  The  bodice,  open  in  the  shape  of 
a  heart,  is  rounded  off  h  la  Mauresque,  with  wide 


xur 


2  — Children’s  and  Nurse’s  Costumes. 

{Children's  Patterns,  2s.  6d.  ;  Nurse's  Jacket,  2s.  %d.  ;  Flat  Pattern,  half  price. 
Madame  A.  Letellier,  yi,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


'vidths  are  covered  with  a  profusion  of  narrow  pale  blue 
plisses,  lined  with  maize-colour.  The  scarves  cross  one 
another,  and  are  lost  in  the  gathers  of  the  skirt  ^  la 
papanne  at  the  back.  The  bodice  has  bretelles  of 
maize-coloured  gauze  and  gold,  in  the  Louis  XV.  style. 

The  opera  cloak,  or  sortie  de  bat,  which  corresponds 
to  this  toilet,  is  of  blue  cashmere,  ornamented  very  pro¬ 
fusely  with  gold  braid  and  soutache.  It  is  of  a  rounded 
shape,  with  large  sleeves  joined  together  in  the  middle 
of  the  back,  and  falling  into  a  long  point  on  each  side 
of  the  skirt 


already  said,  in  braids  embroidered  in  velvet  over  silk, 
braids  woven  in  wool  and  silk,  or  silk  and  silver  and 
steel  or  gold  ;  or,  again,  in  cotte  de  mailles  braid  in  gold, 
silver,  and  steel,  or  even  in  gold  and  iron.  There  are 
so  many  and  such  fanciful  devices  that  it  becomes  im¬ 
possible  to  enumerate  all.  The  very  wide  plaits  and 
braids  of  mohair  wool,  to  match  with  plain  woollen 
materials,  and  especially  with  Indian  cashmeres,  are  also 
in  great  favour  for  their  elegant  simplicity. 

To  the  new  metal-woven  braids  have  been  given 
mythological  names.  There  is  the  Jupiter  braid  (gold). 
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striped  braid,  and  edged  with  fringe  to  match.  Very 
tight  sleeves,  with  a  simple  revers  of  the  damoasse  ma¬ 
terial,  edged  with  the  same  braid  and  fringe. 

A  toilette  for  the  opera,  of  pale  Sevres  blue,  orna¬ 
mented  with  scarves  of  Oriental  gauze,  embroidered 
with  maize-coloured  silk  and  gold.  The  skirt  of  a  new 
shape,  and  gathered  behind  in  the  paysanne  style,  throws 
all  the  fulness  of  the  dress  to  the  back,  while  the  side 


And  a  splendid  carriage  cloak  of  grey  cloth,  with 
large  square  flowing  sleeves,  trimmed  with  grey 
silk  soutache  to  match,  woven  with  silver ;  very 
artistic  patterns  of  grey  silk  soutache  and  silver  are 
placed  upon  the  back  and  fronts  of  this  mantle.  The 
sleeves  are  joined  to  the  seam  at  the  back  by  a  silk  and 
silver  cord,  flnished  by  a  magnificent  tassel. 

The  great  novelty  of  the  season  consists,  as  we  have 


which  is  rose-colour,  and  gold  and  silver,  blue  and  Another  nouviaute  of  the  winter  is  the  creme  de 
silver,  &c.  cachemire  lace,  which  is  of  a  soft  shade  of  ecru  or  rich 


3. - ViSinsG  CoSTUMtS. 

{^Paper  Tallern  of  Fig.  I,  5/.  6d.  ;  Cjitume  complete,  I'ig.  2,  6s.  6d.,  including  Confection, 
Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
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the  Neptune  braid  (silver),  the  Mars  braid  (steel),  and 
the  Vulcan  braid  (iron),  besides  the  Cupid  braid. 


Handsome  [fringes  and  buttons  in  complete  sets  are 
male  to  match  each  kind  of  braid. 
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cream  colour.  This  lace  is  made  with  exquisitely  fine 
cashmere  wool,  and  is  as  beautiful  and  delicate  as  blond. 
Ladies  wear  it  as  barbes  and  cravats  and  for  trimming 
bonnets. 

For  New  Year  gifts  very  pretty  cravats  of  this  lace 
have  been  expressly  prepared,  with  combination  of  pale 


ribbon  woven  with  gold  or  silver,  and  the  variety  ot 
brocaded  ribbons  is  innumerable.  Very  beautiful  also 
is  the  new  gaze  neige,  as  light  and  soft  as  new-fallen 
snow,  of  which  fichus  and  cravats  are  made. 

For  ball  toilets  flowers  are,  as  ever,  the  most  fashion¬ 
able,  as  they  are  also  the  most  beautiful  of  trimmings. 


e,.  —Home  Costume. 

{^Paper  Pattern,  ^t.6ds  Flat  Pattern,  half  price. — Madame  A.  Letexlier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden,) 


blue  mauve  or  rose-coloured  faille,  satin,  or  brocaded 
ribbon.  Very  pretty  capelets  are  also  composed  of  this 
new  lace,  for  entering  the  ball  or  concert-room  and  for 
the  opera.  They  are  nicely  trimmed,  either  with  black 
velvet  or  with  bows  of  ribbon,  to  match  with  the  colour 
of  the  toilet  or  with  its  trimmings. 

In  new  cravats  there  are  lovely  bows  of  pale-coloured 


What,  indeed,  can  look  prettier  or  more  poetical  than 
flowers  ?  What  can  better  harmonise  with  clouds  of 
tulle  and  lace  ?  Gold  and  silver  braids,  far  fro.-n  super¬ 
seding  flowers  in  ball  toilets,  set  them  off  to  greater 
advantage,  for  all  the  new  wreaths  and  bouquets  are 
mounted  with  golden  acorns  and  berries,  golden  fruits, 
and  gold  and  silver  foliage. 


^  5. — Walking  Costumes. 

j  ^Paper  Pattern  of  Fig.  I,  5/.  fd.  ;  Mantle^  3/.  Fig.  2 — Costume,  4J.  GJ.  ;  Jacket,  2s.  gJ. 

■  Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Ha.rietta  street.  Covent  Garden.) 
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7.— Walking  Costumes. 

\^P<iprr  Pattern  sf  I,  5/. ;  F'^.  2,  Jx.  6</.— Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietla-itreet,  Covent  Garden.) 
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For  a  white  tulle  toilet  we  have  noticed  a  trimming 
of  white  catalpa  blossoms,  with  golden  stamens  and 
tinted  foliage.  This  trimming  forms  a  large  wreath, 
which  can  be  disposed  upon  the  front  of  the  skirt  so 
as  to  form  a  tablier,  or  else  on  one  side,  to  drape  the 
tunic  or  scarf.  The  coiffure  consists  of  a  puflf  of  white 
catalpa  blossoms,  with  golden  stamens,  and  long  trailing 
branch  of  the  same  at  the  back. 

And,  for  a  white  faille  dress,  a  trimming  of  golden 
acorns,  with  velvet  foliage  mixed  with  natural  foliage, 
forming  a  long  garland  for  the  skirt.  The  coiffure  is  a 
Velleda  crown  of  golden  acorns  and  tinted  oak-leaves. 
The  bouquet,  to  correspond,  branches  up  into  bretelles 
over  the  shoulders,  whch  are  finished  into  long  ends 
coming  down  below  the  waist  behind, 

A  fiinge-like  trimming  of  wild  chestnut-blossoms  also 
struck  us  as  particularly  beautiful.  The  fringe  is  twelve 
inches  deep,  and  as  light  and  cloud-like  as  marabout 
feathers.  Two  rows  are  required  for  the  skirt,  and  a 
smaller  one  for  the  bodice.  For  the  coiffure  a  few  sprays 
of  wild  chestnut-blossoms  are  put  on  as  an  aigrette. 

There  are  also  trimmings  of  guelder  roses,  with 
silver-frosted  foliage,  of  convolvulus  blossoms  of  various 
tints,  and  of  golden  fruit  of  the  plane-tree,  with  very 
light-coloured  foliage,  and  bow  of  golden  braid. 

Of  monthly  roses  there  is  quite  a  profusion  for 
trimming  tulle  or  tarlatan  dresses.  For  a  rose-coloured 
faille  dress  there  are  three  elegant  clusters  of  these 
beautiful  roses  for  looping  up  a  silver  gauze  scarf ; 
a  fourth  cluster  is  for  the  corsage,  and  there  are  delicate 
sprays  for  the  shoulders  and  to  place  in  the  coiffure. 

In  hedge  roses  a  beautiful  trimming  is  mixed  with 
silver  berries  and  natural-tinted  foliage.  From  the 
chatelaine  bouquet,  for  the  corsage,  three  long  trailing 
branches  are  artistically  disposed  upon  the  skirt.  Small 
ronnd  wreath  for  the  coiffure,  with  delicate  spray  to 
mix  with  the  curls  at  the  back. 

For  young  girls  there  are  also  small  bunches  of 
flowers  with  silver-frosted  leaves,  or  bows  of  gold  or 
silver-spangled  ribbon,  with  one  delicate  spray  of  roses, 
lilies  of  the  valley,  or  daisies. 

In  lingerie  the  approaching  new  year  has  also  been 
the  occasion  of  introducing  a  number  of  pretty  new 
models.  There  are  dainty  little  parures  of  fine  linen, 
either  merely  stitched  or  with  open-work  hem  and 
embroidered  spray  of  flowers,  of  embroidered  cambric 
or  muslin,  trimm^  with  Valenciennes  or  Mechlin  lace, 
and  more  dressy  collaretes  and  cuffs  in  Brussels  and 
point  lace,  with  bows  of  pale- coloured  ribbons.  There 
are  also  lace  barbes  for  the  hair  or  neck,  and  delightful 
little  puffs  of  tulle  and  lace,  which  pass  off  for  morning 
caps  for  ladies  who  are  lovers  of  dainty  and  coquettish 
things. 

Little  ones  are  also  much  thought  of  at  this  season. 
Kind  grandmammas  and  aunts  know  that  a  pretty  new 
costume  is  as  acceptable  an  etrenrie  as  they  could  select 
for  such  young  persons,  and  one  that  will  at  the  same 
time  be  a  pleasure  to  mamma. 

Among  the  prettiest  juvenile  costumes  this  year  we 
have  taken  note  of  the  following  : — 

For  a  little  girl  five  years  old,  a  costume  of  marine 
blue  cashmere  cloth.  The  frock,  in  the  Princess  shape 


in  front,  is  trimmed  with  bows  of  faille.  The  bodice 
is  cut  ill  the  shape  of  a  jacket  behind,  with  pleated 
skirt  and  wdde  sash  of  faille  to  match,  fastening  the 
pleats  very  low  down  upon  the  skirt  at  the  back.  The 
paletot,  of  the  same  material,  in  the  Russian  style,  is 
long-waisted,  and  comes  down  very  nearly  to  the  edge 
of  the  skirt,  with  trimming  of  braid  ;  fur  edging  and 
bows  of  faille  to  match. 

For  a  little  girl  three  years  old.  A  costume  of  white 
cashmere,  long-waisted  frock  with  pleated  skirt, 
trimmed  with  soutache  and  with  bows  of  faille.  Very 
long  paletot  to  match,  and  toquet  of  the  same  material, 
with  bow  of  faille  and  white  wing. 

For  a  little  girl  four  years  old.  A  costume  of  pale 
blue  cashmere,  trimmed  with  a  Russian  plisse  of  marine 
blue  faille  and  bows  of  the  same.  Paletot  and  toque 
to  match. 

All  little  girls’  frocks  are  now  made  in  what  is  here 
called  the  English  style.  The  bodice  is  prolonged  to 
below  the  hips,  where  the  skirt  is  put  on  in  pleats  at  the 
back  and  plain  in  front.  A  large  sash  bow  is  often 
placed  just  where  the  pleats  begin.  A  pretty  and 
simple  costume  of  this  style  is  of  double  grey  vigogne. 
The  sash,  bow,  and  trimmings  are  of  black  velvet,  and 
there  is  a  pretty  aumoniere  pocket  with  velvet  bow  upon 
the  right  side  of  the  skirt.  Paletot  of  the  same  mate¬ 
rial,  and  trimmed  to  correspond.  Aureola  brimmed 
black  velvet  hat  with  low  round  crown,  trimmed  with 
a  long  feather  curled  round  the  crown  and  fastened  on 
with  an  oval  jet  buckle.  This  hat  is  placed  very  much 
at  the  back,  and  is  remarkably  becoming  to  little  girls 
who  have  long  fair  curls. 

For  babies  from  ten  to  fifteen  months  old  there 
are  charming  douillettes  of  quilted  cashmere,  trimmed 
round  with  fur,  with  capes  to  match. 

little  boys  not  yet  arrived  to  the  dignity  of  jackets 
and  trousers,  wear  the  Russian  blouse  and  short  pan¬ 
taloon,  and  the  Carliste  toquet  of  the  same  material, 
with  a  flufFy  silk  tuft  in  the  middle.  This  toquet  is 
also  worn  by  little  girls,  but  we  think  the  Aureola  brim¬ 
med  hat  of  velvet  or  felt  is  much  more  becoming  to  them. 

Indian  cashmere  is  as  much  employed  for  children  as 
for  ladies’  costumes  this  winter.  The  new  tints  in 
cashmere  are  lead  grey,  chamois,  Ophelia  (a  pinkish 
lilac),  mineral  grey,  illusion  blue  (very  light).  Sphinx 
blue  (almost  black),  oats  colour,  beaver,  genet,  gold 
pheasant,  &c. 

We  will  conclude  with  a  description  of  some  of  the 
prettiest  models  of  chapeaux  for  the  new  year. 

An  Aureola  bonnet  of  black  felt,  with  narrow  jet 
braid  round  the  brim,  torsade  of  velvet  under  the  border 
and  cluster  of  white  moss  rosebuds  ;  scarf  of  black 
tulle,  beaded  with  jet  round  the  crown  and  fastened  on 
two  feathers,  one  black,  the  other  cream-coloured; 
faille  bows  and  lappets  of  beaded  tulle. 

Black  velvet  bonnet  of  the  same  shape,  trimmed  with 
torsade  and  coques  of  black  faille,  and  cluster  of 
crimson  and  flesh-pink  carnations. 

Bonnet  of  Sphinx-blue  velvet,  with  ruching  of  illusion 
blue  silk  rep  under  the  Aureola  border.  Outside,  cluster 
of  tea-roses  at  the  foot  of  a  beautiful  natural  ostrich 
feather  round  the  crown. 
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FLITTINGS. 

“  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year. 

And  when  he  comes  he  brings  go^  cheer.” 


But  not  to  all  of  US  !  Christmas  is  often  a  hard 
time  to  the  poor.  Prices  are  high  and  winds  are 
bitterly  cold.  The  shops  are  full  of  good  things  for 
body  and  mind,  but  the  purse  of  the  gazer  at  the  good 
things  is  often  very,  very  light. 

“  Sans  six  sons. 

Sans  soucis,” 

runs  the  gay  old  French  saying,  but  the  want  of  money 
sometimes  brings  very  heavy  cares,  and  worse  than 
cares.  “  There  are  hungry  ones  at  home  ;  here  is  all 
this  food  ;  would  one  loaf  be  missed  ?”  And  the 
honest  man  becomes  a  thief,  sometimes  detected,  some¬ 
times  unsuspected.  What  a  fearful  temptation  it  must 
be  to  see  nourishing  food  and  restoring  drinks  exposed 
for  sale  in  quantities,  while  some  dear  invalid  at  home 
might  be  helped  back  to  health  again  by  such  a  very 
little  !  Truly  did  Burns  say — 

“  The  ill  that’s  done  ye  may  compute. 

Hut  never  what's  resisted.” 

Many  a  decently-dressed  man  and  woman,  of  irre¬ 
proachable  lives,  walks  through  the  streets  at  Christmas- 
tide  a  thief  at  heart,  in  so  far  as  coveting  our  neigh¬ 
bours’  goods  can  make  us  thieves.  The  lover  looks  in 
at  the  jeweller’s  window  and  thinks,  “  I  wish  I  had 
that  set  for  Mary.  How  pretty  she  would  look  in 
them  !”  The  hither  sees  a  toy  that  would  delight  the 
little  ones  at  home,  but — all  the  money  he  has  must  go 
for  necessary  food  and  clothing.  How  he  would  like 
to  take  it  home  and  see  the  children’s  bright  eyes  grow 
brighter  with  delight !  The  wife  of  the  delicate  clerk 
who  must  be  out  in  all  weathers  sees  a  warm,  thick 
overcoat  in  the  tailor’s  window,  and  remembers  with  a 
pain  at  her  heart  how  thin  and  worn  her  husband’s  is. 
“  Oh,  if  I  only  had  that  coat  to  give  him  as  a  Christ¬ 
mas  box  I  should  be  perfealy  happy,”  she  thinks.  But 
the  days  of  fairy  godmothers  are  past,  and  she  has  to 
go  home  without  it.  No,  assuredly,  a  light  purse  does 
not  always  make  a  light  heart. 

Let  us  think  of  the  poor  this  bitter  weather,  and 
each  do  a  little  towards  helping  them  through  the  long 
winter.  If  every  one  who  has  more  than  enough  for 
him  or  herself  were  to  help  but  one  poorer  brother  or 
sister,  much  might  be  done.  A  little  good  food,  a 
little  warm  clothing,  a  bottle  of  wine  from  the  well- 
filled  cellar  —  these  are  little  things,  but  “  mony  a 
mickle  maks  a  muckle,”  and  a  kindness  often  repeated 
makes  succeeding  kindnesses  easy  to  do  and  easy  to 
accept. 

The  people  who  give  away  in  charity  a  little  of  all 
they  possess  are,  I  fear,  the  exceptions  now.  Many 
think  they  have  done  enough  when  they  pay  the  poor- 
rates  regularly,  but  if  there  were  more  personal  exertion 
made  there  might  eventually  be  less  poor-rates  to  pay. 
A  helping  hand  held  out  in  time  might  often  save  a 
whole  family  from  sinking  into  that  hopeless  depth,  of 


poverty  from  which  rescue  is  not  only  difficult  but  in 
many  cases  impossible. 

Christmas  is  a  time  when  assistance  would  be 
accepted  that  would  be  difficult  to  offer  without  the 
excuse  of  a  Christmas  present.  As  this  Magazine, 
though  the  January  number,  will  be  in  the  hands  of  our 
readers  before  Christmas,  I  may  be  excused  for  reverting 
to  the  subject  of  Christmas-boxes. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure,  but  often  rather  a  difficulty,  to 
choose  these.  Some  of  those  for  whom  they  are  in¬ 
tended  possess  everything,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
think  of  something  they  have  not  already  got.  Others 
are  in  want  of  so  many  things  that  it  is  difficult  to 
select  that  which  shall  be  most  useful.  But  it  is  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  choose  for  ladies.  It  is  the  gentle¬ 
men’s  presents  that  puzzle  us  most,  if  jewellery  is 
beyond  the  means,  especially  if  they  don’t  smoke.  That 
fact  knocks  smoking-caps,  cigar-cases,  and  tobacco- 
pouches  off  the  list  of  available  things.  Slippers  are 
the  piece  de  resistance  in  the  catalogue.  If  these  are  out 
of  the  question  for  any  reason — such  as  the  possession  of 
half-a-dozen  pair  already — the  difficulty  becomes  press¬ 
ing.  Writing-cases,  inkstands,  paper-weights,  pocket- 
books,  warm  gauntlets  or  comforters  home-made,  field 
or  opera  glasses  remain  to  be  chosen  from,  but  generally 
gentlemen  prefer  to  choose  these  for  themselves. 

In  the  case  of  choosing  for  a  lady  the  number  of 
available  articles  extends  itself  indefinitely.  A  piano,  a 
set  of  china,  a  sewing-machine,  a  watch  and  chain,  a 
dog,  a  ring,  a  belt  are  the  things  that  float  uppermost 
in  my  mind  among  hundreds  of  others. 

But  children  are  the  most  delightful  people  to  give 
anything  to.  They  are  sure  to  be  pleased  with  what¬ 
ever  you  give  them,  and  it  is  so  easy  to  find  out  from 
them  what  they  would  like,  without  raising  suspicions 
of  your  object  in  asking.  But  even  with  these  small 
people  the  advantage  lies  with  the  ladies.  Anything 
presented  to  their  family  of  dolls  is  a  great  gratification. 
I  know  a  little  girl  who  was  given  a  miniature  medicine- 
chest,  and  her  numerous  dolls  have  required  constant 
medical  treatment  ever  since  !  It  is  also  curious  that, 
though  she  pities  the  dolls  very  much  when  they  are 
going  to  have  their  medicine,  she  invariably  tastes  the 
dose  herself  with  much  gratification  and  no  reluctance 
whatever.  The  powders  are  all  made  of  sugar,  and 
the  liquid  preparations  consist  of  raspberry  vinegar, 
lemonade,  and  other  pleasant  things  not  usually  to  be 
found  in  medicine-chests. 

Before  recording  the  useful  things  seen  in  my  next 
“  Flittings”  I  am  going  to  see  Mr.  Brapley  Barnard’s 
bassinettes  and  doll-cradles,  at  I07,  St.  Paul’s-road, 
Highbury.  My  only  fear  is,  that  if  I  give  one  of  his 
beautiful  dolls’  cots  to  the  little  girl  who  has  the 
medicine-chest,  there  will  always  be  an  unfortunate 
dolly  confined  to  bed  ! 
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I  have  been  sent  for  notice  a  sample  of  a  very 
pretty  new  kind  of  work  called  Mosaicon,  or  Paper 
Mosaic.  It  consists  in  small  rolls  of  coloured  paper 
arranged  to  form  a  design,  and  gummed  down  on  lustre 
paper.  It  is  remarkably  effective,  and  would  look  very 
pretty  on  a  piano  instead  of  the  conventional  (luted  silk 
which  so  soon  gets  dingy.  The  materials  for  this 
work  are  very  inexpensive,  and  the  instructions,  as  given 


of  ladies’  dress,  and  some  of  the  materials,  trimmings» 
iind  laces  now  selling  off  at  a  ve  ry  cheap  rate  are  of 
great  beauty  and  excellehce.  Nearly  ;^59,ooo  worth 
has  been  bought  by  Mr.  Robinson.  Some  of  the  black 
silks  are  wonderfully  cheap.  Those  that  had  been 
marked  ids.  I  id.  are  now  offered  at  6s.  Ild, ;  those 
formerly  4s.  9d.  are  now  2s.  Iijd.  The  rich  drop  de 
saie,  the  manufacturers  of  which  obtained  a  prize  for  it 


at  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  is  sold  at  los.  9d.  per  yard. 
It  is  an  exquisite  material,  soft,  thick,  rich,  and  in¬ 
tensely  black.  I  should  imagine  it  would  wear  at  least 
twice  as  long  as  an  ordinary  silk. 

There  are  280  different  shades  and  colours  in  coloured 
silks — flight  and  dark — which  are  sold  at  3s.  6d., 
former  price  5s.  6d. 

The  coloured  satins  are  proportionately  reduced  in 
price.  The  best  quality  that  is  made,  sold  by  Ahlborn 
at  22s.  6d.,  are  sold  by  Peter  Robinson  at  9s.  6d. ;  and 
those  of  inferior  make,  all  silk  with  white  backs,  are 
sold  at  5s.  6d.,  formerly  12s.  6d. ,  The  effective  material 
consisting  of  alternate  lengthway  stripes  of  plush  and 
satin  is  sold  at  los.  6d.,  formerly  21s.  6d. ;  damasscs 
at  qs.  6d.  and  7s.  6d.,  matelasses  in  all  dark  colours  at 
6s.  I  id.  So  on  through  the  list  of  these  goods,  which 
are,  for  the  most  part,  really  bargains. 


keep  the  collar  close  to  the  neck,  which  is  not  only 
becoming  bat  comfortable. 

"  Le  guperflna — chose  si  n^cessaire,” 
said  Voltaire,  and  I  have  been  examining  snperflaities 
in  the  style  of  magnificent  dress  materials  and  trim¬ 
mings,  while  the  well-known  sentence  has  kept 
hnmnung  in  my  mind,  for  this  morning  I  have 
been  to  Mr.  Peter  Robinson’s,  103  to  108,  Oxford- 
street,  to  see  the  immense  stock  of  goods  pur¬ 
chased  by  them  at  50  per  cent,  off  cost  price  at  the 
sale  of  Augustus  Ahlbom’s  stock,  Mr.  Ahlborn 
having  failed  in  business.  To  him  was  owing  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  extremely  costly  novelties  in  the  nutter 


in  the  shilling  book  which  accompanied  the  sample  1 
have  received,  very  clear  and  simple.  In  the  book 
allusion  is  made  to  Mosaicon  composed  entirely  of 
bbck  and  white  paper  resembling  ebony  and  ivory  in 
effect,  and  I  fancy  this  would  be  at  least  quite  as  pretty 
as  the  coloured  mosaic.  The  lustre  paper  shines  through 
between  the  small  rolls  of  paper  which  form  leaves  and 
flowers,  and  gives  to  the  whole  a  sparkle  and  brilliancy 
which  make  it  difficult  to  realise  that  the  effect  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  paper  alone. 

Here  is  one  of  the  latest  novelties  in  collars  and  cuffs . 
Cord  and  tassels  are  always  elegant  but  not  always 
useful.  Here,  however,  they  really  are  of  use,  for  the  y 


Here  is  a  pretty  felt  hat,  but  I  am  sorry  to  see  that 
there  is  a  bird  in  it.  After  reading  the  dreadful  accounts 
of  wholesale  bird-slaughter  alluded  to  in  the  Conver¬ 
sazione  this  month,  one  could  scarcely  wear  a  bird  with 
comfort. 

Mrs.S.  Jay,  259,  Regent  Circus,  has  always  pretty 
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collars  and  cuffs  for  choice.  They  are  beautifully  made, 
and  as  dressmaking  is  now  done  in  the  same  establish¬ 
ment,  the  best  shape  of  cuff  "lo  wear  with  the  different 
shapes  of  sleeves  can  be  chosen.  Mrs.  Jay’s  dressing- 
gowns  look  delightfully  comfortable  this  cold  weather. 

A  dressing-gown  is  among  the  chases  superfiues  which 
are  si  necessaires. 

Some  of  us  will  be  preparing  soon  for  all  kinds  of 
gaiety,  and  evening  dresses  will  be  much  in  request.  I 
should  have  mentioned  that  Ahlborn’s  stock  included  a 
great  quantity  of  these,  which  are  being  sold  at  Peter 
Robinson’s  from  I2s.  6d.  upwards.  A  correspondent 
has  already  asked  for  advice  as  to  a  pretty  dress  for  a 
“  fairy”  to  wear  at  a  fancy  ball,  and,  remembering  her 
request,  I  have  found  in  my  book  of  “  odds  and  ends,” 
extracts  from  all  sorts  of  literature,  the  three  following, 
one  of  which  may  suit  “  Elsedene”: — 

The  following  is  a  pretty  dress  for  a  fairy.  Two 
or  three  well-starched  muslin  underskirts  (as  short  as 
you  would  like  to  wear  them) ;  overskirt,  same  length, 
low  body,  and  short  sleeves,  all  of  finest  white  tarlatan, 
covered  with  silver  spangles ;  small  pair  of  wings 
fastened  to  the  dress,  made  of  white  spangled  tarlatan, 
kept  out  with  wire  round  the  edge ;  hair  hanging,  and 
plain  silver  circlet  on  the  head  ;  white  silk  stock¬ 
ings,  and  very  low  white  silk  shoes,  all  covered  with 
silver  spangles  ;  silver  wand  (or  wood  covered  with 
tinsel  if  the  other  is  not  procurable) ;  silver  or  tinsel 
stars  should  be  placed  to  loop  up  the  sleeves,  for  buckles 
on  the  shoes,  at  the  front  of  the  circlet,  at  the  top  of 
the  wand,  and  among  the  hair.  A  silver  casket  may  , 
also  be  hung  from  the  waist,  and  filled  with  scent, 
bonbons,  flowers,  &c. 

A  pretty  flower-girl’s  dress,  worn  at  one  of  last 
year’s  Brighton  balls,  was  a  blue  satin  short  skirt,  with 
red  perpendicular  stripes ;  a  muslin  apron,  a  velvet 
bodice,  short  sleeves,  and  muslin  stomacher,  laced  across 
with  red  cord ;  a  muslin  lace-edged  handkerchief, 
knotted  in  front ;  a  basket  of  flowers  in  the  hand,  and 
a  straw  hat,  trimmed  with  flowers  and  black  velvet,  on 
one  side  of  the  head.  A  Normandy  peasant  wears  a 
stuff  short  skirt,  striped  or  otherwise,  a  kirtle  of  a  con¬ 


trasting  colour,  a  low  velvet  bodice  and  fichu,  or  a 
square-cut  bodice  with  a  white  chemisette ;  a  high 
muslin  cap,  large  gold  cross  and  earrings  ;  high-heeled 
shoes.  A  Roman  peasant’s  dress,  worn  at  a  recent 
fancy  ball,  was  a  short  blue  cloth  skirt,  bound  with 
red  ;  a  blue  tunic  of  the  same,  describing  a  point  at  the 
back,  and  hooked  to  the  girdle  -,  a  white  chemisette, 
with  long  loose  sleeves,  having  elbow-pieces  of  the  blue 
cloth  bound  with  red ;  a  blue  corselet  bodice,  laced 
across  w'th  red  ;  the  Italian  headdress  made  of  linen, 
with  horizontal  stripes  of  thick  Italian  lace  at  the  back, 
and  the  straight  apron  of  white  linen,  with  the  same  lace 
let  in. 

I  saw  a  very  lovely  fairy’s  dress  at  a  fancy  ball ;  the 
wearer  called  herself  “  Queen  of  the  Butterflies.”  The 
dress  was  of  white  tulle,  all  puffed  and  bouillotmee,  with  a 
tulle  scarf  of  pale  blue  arranged  diagonally  across  the 
front,  and  caught  together  in  large  loops  at  the  back ; 
it  was  bordered  with  gold  tinsel  fringe,  and  dotted  all 
over  it  were  butterflies  of  all  sorts.  Butterflies  were 
also  dotted  about  the  body,  with  a  large  one  on  each 
shoulder.  The  blue  tulle  scarf  crossed  the  body,  over 
one  arm  and  under  the  other,  and  this  was  also  edged 
with  gold  tinsel.  The  body  and  sleeves  were  of  white 
tulle.  A  ^wreath  of  butterflies  with  a  large  one  in 
front  was  worn  as  a  headdress,  and  a  veil  of  white  tulle 
covered  with  smaller  ones.  A  gilt  wand,  with  a 
butterfly  on  the  top,  was  held  in  the  hand,  and  a 
pale  blue  fan,  with  butterflies  on  the  edge,  was  sus¬ 
pended  by  a  pale  blue  ribbon  from  the  waist  on  the 
right  side. 

The  last-described  is  especially  pretty.  But  would 
not  “  Elsedene”  like  to  go  as  Titania,  whose  robes  are 
supposed  to  be  longer  and  more  queen-like  ?  She  could 
wear  all  white  and  silver,  with  silver  star  in  the  hair  ; 
wand  of  frosted  silver.  Tulle  is  the  ideal  material  for 
fairy  wear. 

Some  of  the  broche  materials — velvet  raised  on  silk  or 
satin — would  make  very  handsome  evening  or  dinner 
dresses  for  the  elders  of  the  party.  Elderly  ladies 
cannot  accuse  us  of  forgetting  them  this  month  in  the 
illustrations.  Humming-Bird. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

BALL  TOILETTES, 

1.  Costume  in  yellow  faille  and  jwrflA.  Trained  skirt 
with  Bulgare  pleat ;  front  trimmed  with  flounces  and 
puffings  alternately.  Princess  tunic  with  cuirasse  back, 
tablier  draped  and  fastened  under  the  pleat.  Scarf  in 
surah,  trimmed  with  white  lace,  crossing  at  the  back, 
finished  on  each  side  with  bow  and  long  ends  trimmed 
with  fringe.  Sprays  on  the  scarf  and  Bulgare  pleats, 
which  is  also  trimmed  round  with  white  lace.  Berthe 
in  surah,  fastened  on  the  shoulders  with  flowers  to 
match  the  others.  White  lace  round  the  bodice  and 
sleeve.  Feathers  of  the  two  shades  on  the  coiffure. 

2.  Costume  in  blue  taffetas  and  white  embroidered 
muslin.  Princess  tunic  in  the  latter  material,  laced  on 
the  back  and  gracefully  raised  on  one  side.  A  wreath  of 
leaves  and  flowers  surrounds  and  sustains  the  draperies. 
Berthe  also  of  embroidered  muslin,  fastened  at  the  front. 


back,  and  on  the  shoulders,  where  it  has  bunch  of 
flowers  and  bow  of  pale  blue  ribbon.  Blue  flowers  in 
the  hair. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  BERLIN  PATTERN. 

This  handsome  design  can  serve  for  either  mantel¬ 
piece  or  bracket  border.  If  for  the  latter,  only  three 
scallops  •  would  be  required  ;  if  for  the  former,  seven. 
Materials  for  three  scallops  : — Canvas,  2  skeins  of 
darkest  and  second  shades  of  green,  3  of  third,  5  of* 
darker  and  4  of  lighter  blue  green,  same  quantities  of 
prune  and  of  red  shades,  3  of  brown,  5  of  yellow, 

3  of  darkest  drab,  5  of  second  and  third  shades, 

4  of  fourth  and  fifth,  6  of  white,  1 6  of  black  for 
grounding.  We  would  recommend  the  birds  being 
done  in  beads  instead  of  wool ;  the  effect  would  be 
much  prettier.  These  may  be  had  from  Madame  A. 
Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  ^Covent-garden,  post- 
free,  for  4s.  6d. 


3i. — Detail  of  Lounging-Chair. 


For  the  Crochet  Des'gnt  on  ihete  pages  tee  recommend  the  Cottons  of  Jonas  lirooJc  and  Bros.,  Meltham  Mills,  Huddersfield, 

and  of  49,  Cannon  -street,  E.C. 
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•DetaIl  of  Ornamental  Basket, 


Another  Square  for  Slippers, 


Edging  in  Netting. 


Ornamental  Basket. 
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DESCRIPIION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


I. — TiGHT-FiTTreo  Jacket. 

Tight-fitting -jacket  in  velveteen;  the  back  and  the  sleeves  are 
tnmmeil  with  gold  and  silver  braid ;  the  fronts  are  ornamented 
similarly.  Two  rows  of  braid  and  a  band  of  skunk  go  all  round. 
Tnmed-down  collar,  trimmed  with  braid  like  the  rest.  Hunnet 
of  black  velvet,  bound  and  trimmed  with  black  velvet.  Flowers  at 
the  back,  and  diadem  and  feather  on  the  top. 

i.— Childkex’s  and  Nubse’s  Costesies. 

I.  For  little  girl  of  6  or  8.  lilouse  dress  in  rough  blue  cloth. 
Short  skirt,  trimmed  with  broad  bright  blue  bniid.  Drawn  bodice, 
sailor  collar.  Sailor  hat  in  blue  velvet,  with  ribbon  and  pale  blue 
braid  trimming. 

*.  Baby's  robe  (long)  in  nainsook.  Front  trimming  of  flatpleatings 
and  insertion  alternately ;  round  this  and  round  the  bodice  is 
embroidery.  Sash  of  riblwn  tied  at  the  back.  Bonnet  of  Valen¬ 
ciennes,  in  front  ruchings  of  lace,  with  little  bows  of  white  satin. 

3.  Nurse’s  dress  in  maroon  merino;  the  corsage  vest,  shaped 
with  tomed-down  collar,  is  crossed  and  fastened  at  the  side.  Lingerie 
very  simple.  Fine  white  apron,  with  small  tucks  and  edgings. 
Luge  pockets  on  wrong  side.  Bonnet  of  nainsook,  with  soft  crown, 
trimmed  with  cherry  ribbon ;  large  niching  at  the  edge  all  round. 

3.  — Visiting  Costemes. 

_x.  Visiting  costume  for  young  married  lady.  Front  of  the 
skirt  pleated  all  the  way  down.  The  tablier  is  fastened  into  the  last 
of  th^  pleats  at  the  sides,  draped  and  tied  loosely  at  the  back.  A 
frill  is  at  the  foot,  and  another  half-way  up  the  tablier.  The  back 
is  a  demi-train,  trimmed  with  rows  of  frills.  The  corsage  is  simply 
bound  with  braid.  The  sleeve  is  tight ;  at  the  wrist  are  two  cross- 
fedds  turned  back  and  a  frill.  Felt  bonnet,  raised  in  front,  diadem 
of  roses,  feather,  and  bows  of  ribbon. 

1.  Dress  of  rich  material,  trimmed  in  front  with  ii  small 
flonnccs,  falling  over  each  other.  Tablier  long  and  pointed  ‘  i  front ; 
both  points  are  rounded.  The  train  is  fonned  of  a  triple  Ilalgarc 
pleat.  Cloth  confection,  extremely  long  in  front  and  pointwl.  The 
back  fits  tightly,  and  has  short  basque.  Peh.-ine  t  )  match,  open  in 
front,  and  reaching  to  the  waist  at  the  back.  This  confection  is 
trimmed  round  with  a  thick  curled  fringe  or  feather  trimming. 
Black  velvet  bonnet,  with  frather,  flowers,  and  ribbon. 

4.  — Walking  Costeme. 

Trimming  round  the  foot  of  the  skirt  consists  of  five  pleatings  of 
same  material  as  the  dress  and  a  baud  of  velvet  alternately.  A 
large  puff  goes  up  a  third  of  the  skirt,  falling  over  the  lower 
trimming.  A  tablier  composed  of  two  sets  of  three  folds,  higher 
on  the  right  than  on  the  left,  is  finished  off  with  large  velvet  bows. 
Corsage  buttoned  all  the  way  down  in  front  without  any  trimming  ; 
tnmed-down  collar  and  a  large  bow  of  velvet  to  finish.  Tight 
sleeve  rounded  and  opened  to  the  elbow,  with  trimming  like  that  at 
the  foot  of  the  skirt,  and  bow  of  velvet. 

5.  — Walking  Costemes. 

I.  For  an  elderly  lady.  Short  trained  skirt  in  black  Sicilienne. 
Black  velvet  mantle,  with  long  sleeves  &  la  juive.  An  opening  for 
the  arm  is  covered  with  a  cuff,  trimmed  with  bars  of  braid  and 
buttons,  and  round  it  a  band  of  skunk,  finished  with  a  bow  of  black 
ribbon.  The  lower  edge  of  the  sleeves  and  mantle  is  trimmed  with 
braid  and  deep  fringe.  Skunk  boa.  Black  velvet  bonnet,  with 
bows  of  same  material,  flowers  on  the  outside  and  diadem,  white 
feather,  and  white  tulle  ties. 

*.  Costume  for  a  girl  in  navy  blue  cashmere.  Short-skirt  polo¬ 
naise,  draped  and  raised  at  the  back,  both  trimmed  with  pleatings. 
Paletot  in  grey  velvet  cloth,  half-fitting,  fastened  across  with 
large  bone  buttons.  Tumed-down  points  collar,  black  fur  round 
alL  Gfrey  felt  hat,  turned  up  at  the  side,  bound  with  black  velvet. 
Feather  on  the  crown,  fastened  with  a  velvet  bow,  another  on  raised 
side. 

6.  — Visiting  Toilettes. 

1.  In  grey  felt  anl  confection  of  black  ribbed  cloth.  Plain 
trained  skirt,  flounced  tunic  tied  at  the  back;  confection,  half- 
tight,  embroidered  with  silver  braid ;  skunk  band  all  round.  Hat 
in  black  velvet  and  prune  blue  faille  with  soft  crown,  at  the  back  a 
silver  grey  wing  and  camelias. 

2.  Costume  of  prune-coloured  faille,  trimmed  with  bright  blue 
fidlle  and  checked  woollen  fantaisie ;  trained  skirt  with  pleatings 
of  faille  and  cross  folds  of  fantaisie ;  tunic  trimmed  similarly  and 
with  postillion  fringe  ;  the  left  side  is  gathered  in  folds  round  to 
the  b^k,  the  right  falls  in  a  shawl  point.  The  echarpe  of  faille, 
trimmed  with  pale  blue,  ornaments  the  back  of  the  tunic ;  a  large 
bow  of  same  material  with  fringe  is  placed  on  the  back  of  the 
jupon.  A  pocket  to  match,  on  which  is  a  bow  of  ribbon  of  the 


different  shades  of  blue  is  worn  with  this  dress.  Bodice  of  fantaisie 
with  sleeves  of  faille,  high  collar  of  same  material  turned  down  with 
pale  blue.  Bows  of  ribbon  on  body  and  tunic.  Bonnet  of  black 
velvet,  trimmed  with  navy  blue ;  pale  blue  ribbons  and  flowers. 

7.  — Walking  Costemes. 

1.  In  grey  diagonal  cloth  and  black  velvet.  Velvet  skirt  with 
flounce,  gathered  putf  heading  it.  Cross-cut  tablier  raised  slightly 
at  the  back  and  large  black  velvet  bow.  Pocket  of  velvet  and 
cloth,  with  frill  of  the  latter  material ;  bodice  bound  with  velvet 
and  velvet  buttons.  High  collar  band  with  velvet  and  turned-down 
collar  of  velvet.  Sleeves  have  a  cornet  of  velvet  and  bracelet  of 
diagonal,  and  buttoned  on  tbe  top.  Bonnet  of  black  velvet,  raised 
in  front,  diadem  of  bronze  velvet  leaves,  and  bow  of  cream-coloured 
ribbon,  grey  feathers  on  the  crown,  grey  and  cream-coloured  ribbons 
are  twisteil  round  the  crown  forming  bows  at  the  back,  on  which 
rests  a  biril. 

2.  Costume  in  n.avy  blue  serge,  velvet  and  faille  of  a  much  darker 
shade.  Train  skirt  with  two  kilt  jileatings  in  faille.  Tablier 
jiointed  in  front,  trimmed  with  broad  blue  silk  braid.  A  succession 
of  pieces  almost  flat  cut  corner-wise,  the  centre  one  long  and 
pointed,  all  trimmed  with  similar  braid,  arc  at  the  back.  Cuirasse 
of  black  velvet,  stnvight  collar,  sleeves  of  serge,  and  cuffs  of 
velvet.  Bows  of  ribbon  are  placed  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  back  of 
the  cnirasse,  on  the  sleeves,  and  fasten  the  collar.  Hat  of  grey 
felt,  trimmed  with  blue  velvet,  dark  blue  feather  fastened  with  a 
bird.  This  feather  covers  the  crown,  a  similar  one  falls  from  the 
back. 

8.  — CoENTET  Toilettes. 

1.  Costume  in  tissu  d’lrlande  grey,  with  b.owu  stripes.  Short 
train  skirt,  triimnetl  with  two  pleated  flounces  of  marrou  faille. 
Tunic  to  correspond,  drawn  up  with  bows  of  marron  ribbon. 
Cuirasse  bodice,  the  basijues  of  which  are  trimmed  w  th  pleated 
frills  of  marron.  Bonnet  of  black  felt,  the  brim  turned  up  behind, 
trimmed  with  ribbon  to  match  the  dress,  and  an  uiidyed  feather. 

2.  Costume  in  blue  cashmere  and  silk.  Priucesse  robe,  with  full 
train,  drawn  in  by  a  knot  of  broad  ribbon,  and  edged  with  a 
gathered  flounce.  The  front  of  the  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a 
gathered  flounce,  and  above  that  a  broad  pleating.  Confec¬ 
tion  of  black  matelasse  and  silk.  The  lower  part,  which  forms  a 
sort  of  tablier  tunic,  is  of  silk  trimmed  with  fringe  and  passemen¬ 
terie  stars.  The  upper  part,  which  takes  the  form  of  a  nearly  tight- 
fitting  jacket,  is  of  matelasse,  and  is  also  trimmed  with  fringe  and 
bows  of  black  riblxm.  Bonnet  of  blue  felt,  trimmed  with  blue 
ribbon,  feathers,  and  gillyflowers. 

9.  — Moerning  Toilettes. 

1.  Dress  for  girls  of  4  or  5  years  of  age.  Baby  frock  of  black 
cashmere,  the  fronts  plain,  and  back  in  pleats  with  large  bow  of 
ribbon  placed  half-way  down  the  skirt.  Small  pelerine  of  the  8.ame 
material  lined  with  silk.  Bound  felt  hat  with  crown  of  grenadine 
and  bow  of  ribbon. 

2.  Costume  of  black  woollen  material.  Short  train  skirt, 
trimmed  with  a  kilted  flounce  surmounted  with  a  bouillonne  and  a 
pleating  of  crape  Tunic  of  the  same  material,  edged  with  a  pleated 
frill  of  crape,  drawn  up  behind  with  large  bows.  Cuirasse  botlice 
bound  with  a  crossway  baud  of  cnipe,  with  bauds  of  the  same  down 
the  back.  Turn-down  Louis  XIII.  collar  of  crape,  edged  with  a 
pleating  of  the  same.  Double  pleating  of  crape  and  bow  of  ribbon 
on  the  sleeve.  Bonnet  of  black  felt,  with  turned-up  brim,  trimmed 
with  scarf  of  grenadine. 

3.  Costume  for  boy  of  10  or  ii  in  black  damasse.  Short  trousers, 
waistcoat,  tight-fitting  jacket,  and  overeoat  of  this  material,  with 
silk  buttons.  Round  felt  hat,  with  black  ribbon. 

10. — Walking  D.eesses. 

1.  Costume  of  marron  faille  and  Navarre  Sicilienne,  trimmed  with 
marron  velvet.  Skirt  of  faille,  trimmed  with  pleated  flounces, 
surmounted  in  front  with  a  deep-drawn  piece  of  silk,  edged  with  a 
gathered  flounce,  finished  on  either  side  with  a  bow  of  velvet. 
Tunic  of  Sicilienne  bordered  with  broad  band  of  velvet,  drawn  up 
in  a  pouff  behind.  Cnirasse  bodice,  with  pointed  basques,  bound 
with  velvet.  Band  of  velvet  down  the  front,  ornament^  with  tiny 
gold  buttons.  Black  velvet  bonnet,  with  brim  turned  up  with 
bandeau  of  marron  faille.  Bows  of  Navarre  ribbon  and  feathers  of 
a  lighter  shade  around  the  crown. 

2.  Costume  of  prune-coloured  armure  do  laine.  Train  skirt 
mounted  in  a  broad  pleat  behind,  and  trimmed  in  front  with  groups 
of  marron  gathered  flounces.  Bedingotc,  taking  the  Priucesse  form 
as  far  as  the  sides,  w-ith  shorter  skirt  behind,  trimmed  with  a  largo 
plastron  buttoned  on  either  side,  and  deep  ball  fringe.  Cuffs  of  velvet 
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aud  silk  iipou  tlie  sleeves.  Aumdniere  at  the  side  made  of  velvet 
and  silk,  and  triinnied  with  fringe,  below  which  is  a  large  bow  of 
ribbon  with  fringed  ends.  This  is  fastehed  to  the  waist  by  ribbon, 
cord,  and  tassels.  Bonnet  of  velvet  to  match  the  dress,  trimmed 
under  the  brim  with  peacock’s  feathers  and  a  bird,  aud  above  with 
a  long  ostrich  feather. 

II,  I*,  and  15. — Wobk-Bisket. 

Point  Uusse  aud  Chain  Stitch. 

Light  open  basket  of  plaited  osier  and  polished  cane,  standing 
four  inches  high,  and  resting  on  four  feet.  Inside  the  basket  is 
lined  with  hhie  satin,  and  fitted  with  pockets  to  hold  the  sewing 
materials.  The  embroidery  on  the  i)ockets  and  the  lining  is  worked 
according  to  the  designs  given  in  illustrations  1 1  aud  i  *,  in  chain 
aud  knotted  stitch,  and  in  point  russe,  with  red,  blue,  yellow,  and 
green  purse  silk.  The  embroidery  is  edged  round  with  gold  cord, 
sewn  on  with  hlack  silk.  The  basket  has  a  layer  of  cardboard  and 
cotton  wool  between  itself  and  the  satin,  and  is  ornamented  with  a 
1x)x  pleating,  aud  bows  of  blue  satin  ribbon.  See  illustration  ii. 

13. — Edging  fob  Undeeli.nen,  &c. 

Russian  Braid,  Mignardise,  and  Crochet. 

Along  one  side  of  the  braid: — ist  row:  *  i  double  in  the 
centre  of  the  close  part ;  6  times  :ilternately  i  purl  of  5  chain,  aud 

1  slip  stitch,  I  double,  then  i  purl;  repeat  from  *. 

2nd  row :  Along  the  other  side  of  the  braid :  i  double  in  the  first 
loop  of  the  openwork  part,  *  g  chain,  miss  i,  i  double  in  the  2  next 
loops  together,  9  chain,  i  double  in  the  next  loop  but  one,  5  chain, 

2  double  long  treble  in  the  same  loop  where  the  double  was  worked, 
the  upper  p:irts  to  be  drawn  up  all  together,  2  double  long  treble  in 
the  first  loop  of  the  openwork  p:irt,  drawn  up  ns  before,  5  chain, 

1  double  where  the  last  2  double  long  treble  were  worked ;  repeat 
from  *. 

3rd  row :  With  the  mignardise :  •  i  double  in  the  centre  of  the 
9  chain,  4  chain,  join  to  the  3rd  loop  of  mignardise,  4  chain,  i  double 
in  the  centre  of  the  next  9  cimin,  4  chain,  join  to  the  next  loop  but 

2  of  the  mignardise,  2  double  long  treble  drawn  up  as  before  in  the 
stitch  between  2  double  long  treble,  5  chain,  join  to  the  same  stitch 
in  which  the  double  long  treble  were  worked,  5  chain,  join  to  the 
next  loop  but  3  of  mignardise,  2  double  long  treble  where  the  last 
2  were  worked,  drawn  up  as  before,  4  chain ;  repeat  from  *. 

4th  row :  Along  the  other  side  of  the  migpi:irdise  alternately  i 
double  in  the  next  loop,  1  chain. 

14. — Oenamentae  Bi'tton  fob  Deesses,  &c. 

This  pattern  is  worked  on  a  mould  covered  with  taffetas  as  in  the 
last  example.  To  cover  No.  14,  crochet  and  three  rings  of  thin  wire 
are  necessary. 

ist  round  :  i2  double  in  the  smallest  ring;  all  the  rounds  are,  of 
course,  ended  by  a  slip  stitch. 

2nd  round :  Turn  the  work  on  the  other  side,  which  forms  the 
right  side  of  the  cover.  8  twisttnl  treble  in  the  circle  of  1 2  double. 
These  stitches  are  worked  as  follows  : — Twist  the  thread  8  times 
loosely  round  the  needle,  put  the  latter  into  the  opening,  and  draw 
the  working  thread  through  the  8  loops  together,  i  chain,  at  the  end 
of  the  round,  i  slip  stitch. 

3rd  round :  Turn  the  work  to  the  wrong  side,  and  inclosing  it 
with  another  ring,  crochec  2  double  in  the  ring,  8  times  alternately 
I  double  in  the  chain  between  the  twisted  trebles,  taking  in  the 
ring  at  the  same  time,  4  double  in  the  ring;  at  the  last  repetition,  2 
instead  of  4  double  in  the  ring.  Close  with  a  slip  stitch. 

4th  round  :  Turn  the  work  on  the  right  side,  3  chain,  20  twisted 
treble,  like  those  above  described,  on  the  front  part  (as  it  appears 
on  this  side  of  the  work)  of  the  next  stitch  but  one.  Close  with  a 
slip  stitch. 

Sth  round:  Turn  the  work,  3  double  in  each  chain  stitch  by  the 
twisted  treble.  Close  with  a  slip  stitch. 

6th  round :  Inclose  the  work  with  a  ring,  and  crochet  2  doable 
in  the  two  upper  parts  of  every  stitch,  taking  in  the  ring  at  the 
same  time.  Close  with  a  slip  stitch. 

7th  to  9th  rounds :  i  slip  stitch,  in  every  stitch. 

loth  round :  i  slip  stitch  in  every  third  stitch. 

16. — Boedee  fob  Theemometees,  &c. 

Beadwork. 

The  design  is  embroidered  upon  a  ground  of  fine  canvas  in  the 
colours  given  in  illustration  16,  black,  steel,  three  shades  of  grey, 
crystal,  milk-white,  opaque,  blue. 

1 7. — Embeoidebed  Memobandem-Book. 

Memorandum-book  of  dark  red  Rnsshin  leather,  fitted  leaves  for 
memoranda,  and  a  strap  to  hold  a  pen  or  pencil.  The  outer  side  has 
an  applique  of  black  velvet,  edged  with  a  narrow  strip  of  leather, 


and  embroidoreil  in  satin  stitch  with  red  purse  silk  and  gold 
thread. 

18  and  22.— Embboidered  Sachet. 

Materi:ds  required  : — Cardboard,  cotton  wool,  grey  tafletas,  anil 
coloured  silks.  The  cardboard  is  cut  into  two  sipiares,  each  measur¬ 
ing  12  inches.  On  the  wrong  side  they  are  wadded  and  scented, 
and  are  then  covered  on  both  sides  with  silver-grey  taffetas.  The 
outer  side  has  an  embroidery  of  which  we  give  the  design  in  illustra¬ 
tion  18.  After  the  pattern  has  been  traced  upon  the  taffetas  the 
rosebuds  are  worked  with  three  shades  of  red  silk,  and  the  ivy- 
leaves  with  green  silk  in  satin  stitch.  The  stems  and  sprays  are 
embroidered  with  green  and  brown  silks  in  feather  stitch  and  point 
russe.  The  border  is  worked  with  grey  purse  silk  of  different 
shades  in  satin,  chain,  and  knotted  stitch,  and  in  point  russe,  and  is 
relieved  by  fine  gold  cord  sewn  on  with  black  stitches.  A  strip  of 
gi-ey  taffetas  2J  inches  broad  is  then  reeved  at  each  side,  and  used 
to  join  the  two  halves  of  the  sachet,  one  side  being  left  open  so  as 
to  admit  of  laces  and  handkerchiefs,  &c.,  being  placed  within  them. 
The  sachet  is  then  finished  otf  with  grey  silk  cord  aud  a  niching 
of  grey  sarcenet  ribbon.  Button  and  loop  to  fasten. 

19. — SiiiTABE  FOB  Slippers,  Ac. 

Cross  Stitch. 

This  effective  pattern  can  be  worked  on  moderately  coarse  canvas 
with  single  Berlin  wool  and  filoselle  ;  the  colours  re<iuired  are  black, 
three  shades  of  brown,  and  maize  silk. 

20  aud  24. — Stand  fob  Music  and  Newspapees. 

The  framework  of  this  light  and  useful  stand  is  made  of  black 
polishwl  cane,  ornamented  with  pearl  studs.  It  stands  36  inches 
high,  and  measures  1 2  inches  in  breadth.  The  partitions  are  fitted 
with  slides  of  cardboard,  coverwl  with  blue  taffetas,  the  outer  side  of 
which  has  an  embroidery,  of  which  we  give  the  design  in  No.  20. 
When  the  pattern  is  traced  upon  the  taffetas  the  Alpine  violets  arc 
embroidered  in  satin  stitch,  with  two  shades  of  grey  purse  silk,  the 
veins  and  calices  with  cerise  silk  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch,  the 
stamens  with  grey  silk  in  knotted  stitch.  The  leaves,  stems,  and 
sprays  arc  embroidered  with  brown  and  moss  green  purse  silk  of 
various  shades  in  plain  aud  interlacing  satin  stitch,  aud  in  point 
russe.  The  may-blossoms  are  worked  with  white  and  grey  silk  in 
satin,  and  the  heath  in  knottwl  stitch  with  pink  silk.  The  butter¬ 
flies  are  embroidered  with  different-coloured  silks,  in  chain,  overcast, 
and  satin  stitch. 

21. — Oenamental  Button  fob  Dbesses,  &c. 

Cover  the  mould  and  provide  three  rings. 

1st  round  :  22  double  in  the  smallest  ring.  Every  ronnd  is  closed 
with  a  slip  stitch. 

2nd  round  :  Turn  the  work  to  what  will  be  the  rigM  side.  22 
twisted  treble  like  those  in  the  hist  pattern  in  the  front  parts  of  the 
stitches.  Close  with  a  slip  stitch  in  the  single  stitch  by  the  twbted 
treble. 

3rd  round  :  Turn  the  work.  Inclose  the  work  with  a  ring,  and 
crochet  2  double  in  every  stitch  of  the  first  round,  leaving  the 
second  round  untouched,  i  slip  stitch  as  usual. 

4th  round :  2  slip  stitches  in  the  2  stitches  of  the  previous  round 
and  the  single  chain  by  the  twisted  treble  together. 

5th  round :  Inclose  the  work  with  the  largest  ring,  i  double  in 
the  next  stitch,  taking  in  the  ring;  2  double  in  the  next  stitch;  increase 
also  by  2  stitches  in  the  course  of  the  round,  so  that  68  stitches  wDl 
be  found  for  the  next  round. 

6th  round  :  Alternately  3  chain,  i  double  in  next  stitch  but  3. 

7th  round  :  4  double  in  the  3  chain ;  repeat. 

8th  and  9th  rounds  :  i  slip  stitch  in  every  stitch. 

loth  round  :  i  slip  stitch  in  every  3rd  stitch. 

23 .  — Oenamk.ntal  Button  fob  Deesses,  Paletots,  &c. 

The  wooden  button  mould  of  the  shape  and  size  required  is  first 
covered  with  black  taffetas,  and  then  embroidered  with  different- 
colouretl  purse  silks.  The  centre  star  of  twelve  rays  is  then 
embroider^  with  single  lines  of  a  different  colour.  The  circle 
round  the -star  is  embroidered  in  buttonhole  stitch.  The  outer 
pattern  of  chain  stitch  is  embroidered  with  a  different  colour  still. 
This  chain  stitch  is  merely  the  stitch  so  often  used  in  mending 
gloves. 

25. — Edging  foe  Washing  Mateeials,  Ac. 

Russian  Braid  and  Crochet. 

Tlie  braid  required  for  this  pattern  must  have  on  both  sides 
groups  of  threefold  loops. 

1st  row:  •  I  double  in  the  first  loop,  i  chain,  i  double  in  the 
next  3  loops  together,  3  chain,  i  treble  in  the  centre  of  the  next 
3  loops,  I  double  long  treble  in  the  centre  of  the  next  3  loops,  and 
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— Cover  for  Toilet-Cushions 

(Point  Lace  &  Crochet). 


Edging  for  Underlines’ 


Lamp-Shade. 


43. — Detail  of  38, 


44, — Pelerine  for  Young  Ladies. 

For  the  Crochet  Desigm  on  these  pages  we  recommend  the  Cottons  of  Jonas  Brook  and  Etjs.,  Meltham  Mills,  Huddersfield, 

and  of  49,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
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Embroidered  Foot- Warmer  for  Carriage  Use- 


Another  Stitch, 


51. — Monogram  for  -H  — Another  Monogram 

Pccket-Handkerchief.  52. — Detail  of  38.  for  Pocket-Handkerchief. 

For  the  Crochet  Designs  on  theie  pages  toe  recommend  the  Cottons  of  Jonas  Brook  and  Bros.,  JUeltham  Mills,  Huddersfield, 

and  of  49,  Cannon-street,  B.C, 
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of  the  nest  3  but  one,  together,  i  treble  in  the  centre  of  the  next 
3  loops,  3  chain ;  repeat  from  *. 

2nd  row :  *  i  long  treble  in  the  chain  stitch  between  2  double, 
6  chain,  2  long  treble,  the  first  in  the  2  upper  parts  of  the  next 
treble,  the  second  in  the  2  upper  parts  of  the  next  stitch  hut  one ; 
the  upper  parts  of  these  2  stitches  must  be  drawn  up  all  together, 
not  separately,  6  chain ;  repeat  from  *. 

3rd  row  :  Alternately  2  double,  i  purl  of  S  chain,  and  i  slip  stitch ; 
miss  I. 

4th  row :  Along  the  other  side  of  the  hniid  with  finer  cotton, 
•  I  double  in  the  ist  of  the  3  loops  by  a  vandyke,  i  chain,  i  purl, 

chain,  i  double  in  the  3rd  loop  by  the  same  Vandyke,  2  purl, 
1  double  in  the  centre  of  the  next  3  loops,  2  purl,  i  double  in  the 
entre  of  the  next  3  loops,  and  the  next  3  but  one,  together ;  2  purl, 
C  double  in  the  centre  of  the  next  3  loops,  2  purl ;  repeat  from  *, 

26. — WOEK  OE  WaSTE-PaPEB  BASKET. 

Cretonne  Embroidery. 

The  basket  is  made  of  six  pieces  of  cardlward,  cut  out  according 
to  illustration.  They  are  then  covered  with  pale  blue  satin  cloth, 
and  the  outside  is  ornamentcHl  with  a  design  in  cretonne  embroidery, 
which  is  not  only  easy  and  eflective,  but  winch  Icavc.s  much  to  the 
taste  and  skill  of  the  worker.  A  pretty  cretonne  is  selected,  and 
the  flowers,  leaves,  and  sprays  are  carefully  cut  out,  arrangc'd  into  a 
design,  and  sewn  on  to  the  ground  with  stitches  of  the  same 
coloured  silk  as  the  piece  of  cretonne.  Where  necessary,  the  con¬ 
necting  sprays  and  tendrils  are  embroidered  in  overcast  stitch,  with 
blue  silk.  The  sc'ctions  are  then  sewn  together,  and  the  stitches 
hidden  by  ruchings  of  blue  satin  riblmn ;  a  similar  niching  is  intro¬ 
duced  on  the  strip  of  cardboard  which  forms  the  handle. 

27. — EMBnoIDEEED  NeEDLE-CASE  OF  SiLVEE  CaEDBOAED. 

Work  the  embroidery  in  point  russc  and  cross  stitch,  with  green, 
black,  and  fawn-colourcsl  wool.  Then  line  the  canvas  with  green 
taffeta,  sewn  round  with  button-bole  stitch.  The  canvas  is  then 
fitted  with  a  vandyked  piece  of  tlannel,  arranged  as  shown  in  the 
□lustration,  and  worked  round  with  button-hole  stitch  of  green  silk. 
Green  sarcenet  ribbon  to  tie. 

28  and  3T. — Louxgixg-Chair. 

Embroidery. 

Framework  of  brown  stained  wood,  standing  18  inches  high  and 
14  broad,  and  fitted  with  an  cmbroidere<l  cushion,  of  which  Fig.  31 
gives  a  section  of  the  i.esign.  The  pattern  is  worked  on  canvas 
with  wool  and  filoselle.  The  embroidery  is  then  edged  round  with 
strips  of  brown  plush,  and  lined  with  leather.  Tlic  colours  in  the 
original  are  as  follows : — Two  shades  of  blue,  two  shades  of  red, 
g^een,  brown,  black,  and  white.  The  work  is  then  finished  off  with 
brown  cord  and  fringe. 

29  (and  57  on  the  Pattern  Sheet), 

Footstool  with  Embuoideuv. 

An  oblong  cushion  covered  with  red  plush  rests  upon  a  frame  of 
black  polished  wood.  No.  57  on  the  Pattern  Sheet  gives  a  section  of 
the  embroidereil  centre  of  the  cushion.  The  design  is  worked  on  a 
ground  of  grey  cloth,  partly  with  coloured  soutache  and  purse  silk, 
and  partly  with  gold  cord,  sewn  on  with  black  silk.  Tlie  rest  of 
the  embroidery  is  worked  in  chain,  satin,  and  overcast  stitch. 
Along  the  outer  eilge  are  two  rows  of  red  soutache,  filled  up  with 
feather  stitch  and  gold  thread. 

30. — Obxamestal  Pexwipee. 

Circular  penwiper,  with  two  broad  Iwx-pleatings  of  black  cloth 
vandyked  at  the  edge.  A  strip  of  grey  cloth  is  then  cut  in  deep 
Vandykes,  embroideretl  with  heads  of  the  same  colour,  and  arninged 
in  folds  on  the  cardboard  centre.  The  little  blossoms  are  erocheted 
with  pink  filoselle  as  follows Close  5  chain  into  a  circle,  4  times 
alternately  3  chain,  i  double ;  then  3  chain,  i  slip  stitch.  Fasten 
and  cut  the  filoselle.  The  point  russe  and  knottenl  silk  are  then 
put  in  with  pink  silk  of  a  darker  shade.  On  the  under  side  the 
cardboard  is  lined  with  black  twill. 

32. — Lace  foe  Ccetains,  &e. 

Crochet. 

Tliis  lace  is  crocheted  with  fine  cotton  the  narrow  way  in  back¬ 
ward  and  forward  rows  along  a  foundation  chain  of  54  stitches. 
1st  row:  3  chain  to  form  i  treble;  miss  i,  3  treble,  5  chain; 
miss  5,  I  treble,  4  times  alternately  2  chain,  i  treble  in  the  next 
stitch  but  2,  then  5  chain,  i  treble  in  the  next  stitch  but  5,  5  chain  ; 
miss  5.  1*  treble,  12  chain;  miss  i,  i  double.  2nd  row:  Turn  the 
work  (this  tnrn  of  the  work  in  every  following  row  will  not  he 
mentioned  again),  2  chain  to  form  1  treble,  17  treble  in  the  12  chain. 


1  chain,  i  treble  in  the  next  stitch  but  2,  3  times  alternately  5  chain ; 
miss  5,  I  treble,  then  6  times  alternately  2  chain,  i  treble  in  the 
next  stitch  but  2,  then  5  chain,  i  treble  in  the  3rd  of  the  3  chain 
that  formed  i  treble.  3rd  row  :  The  first  3  to  form  i  treble,  3  times 
alternately  to  fonn  1  treble  in  the  next  stitch  but  2,  2  chain,  then 
miss  2,  7  treble  3  times  alternately,  then  2  chain,  i  treble  in  the 
next  stitch  but  2,  then  3  times  alte>mately  5  chain;  miss  5,  i  treble, 
then  8  times  alternately  2  times ;  miss  2,  i  stitch  between  the  fol¬ 
lowing  and  previous  treble.  4th  row :  6  chain,  the  1st  3  to  form 
1  treble,  1  treble  in  the  2  chain,  7  times  alternately  3  chain,  i  treble 
in  the  2  chain,  then  3  times  alternately  5  chain ;  miss  5,  l  treble, 
then  2  chain,  1  treble  in  the  next  stitch  but  2,  2  chain;  miss  2, 
1 9  treble,  twice  alternately  2  chain,  i  treble  in  the  next  stitch  but 
2,  5th  row :  5  chain,  the  first  3  to  form  i  treble,  i  treble  in  the 
next  stitch  but  2,  2  chain ;  miss  2,  6  treble,  7  chain ;  miss  7,  6  treble, 
3  times  alternately  2  chain,  i  treble  in  the  next  stitch  but  2,  then 
5  chain  ;  miss  5,  i  treble,  5  chain ;  miss  5,  35  treble.  6th  row : 
7  times  alternately  5  chain,  1  double  between  the  3rd  and  4th  fol¬ 
lowing  trebles,  then  5  chain ;  miss  2  treble,  8  double,  3  times 
alternately  5  chain ;  miss  5,  i  treble,  then  2  chain,  i  treble  in  the 
next  stitch  but  2,  2  chain  ;  miss  2,  19  treble,  twice  alternately  2  chain, 

1  treble  in  the  next  stitcli  but  2.  7th  row  :  5  chain,  the  first  3  to 
form  1  treble,  3  times  alternately  i  treble  in  the  next  stitch  but  2, 

2  chain,  then  miss  2,  7  treble,  3  times  alternately  2  ehaiii,  i  treble 
in  the  next  stitch  but  2,  then  3  times  alternately  5  chain ;  miss  5, 
I  treble,  then  12  chain  ;  miss  9,  i  double.  8th  row  :  Like  the  2ud 
row.  9th  row:  3  chain  to  form  i  treble;  miss  i,  3  treble,  5 chain; 
miss  5,  I  treble,  4  times  alternately  2  chain,  i  treble  in  the  next 
stitch  but  2,  then  5  chain;  miss  5,  i  treble,  5  chain;  miss  5,  12 
treble,  8  times  alternately  2  chain,  i  treble  between  the  2nd  and  3rd 
following  treble.  loth  row :  6  chain,  the  first  3  to  form  i  treble, 

I  treble,  7  times  alternately  3  chain,  i  treble,  then  5  chain;  miss  4 

II  treble,  5  times  alternately  5  chain;  miss  5,  i  treble,  iith  row: 
5  chain,  the  first  3  to  form  i  treble,  4  times  alternately  i  treble  in 
the  centre  of  the  5  chain,  5  chain,  then  miss  5,  7  treble,  7  chain; 
miss  7,  35  treble,  i  double  in  the  centre  of  the  last  5  chain  hut  one 
before  the  8  double  in  the  6th  row.  12th  row  :  7  times  alternately 
5  chain,  i  double  between  the  3rd  and  4th  following  trebles,  then 
5  chain  ;  miss  2  treble,  8  double,  5  chain ;  miss  5,  1 1  treble,  5  times 
alternately  5  chain,  i  treble  in  the  centre  of  the  next  3  chain. 
Repeat  the  ist  to  the  12th  row,  and  in  every  repetition  crochet  i 
double  in  the  centre  of  the  last  5  chain  but  one,  before  8  double  of 
the  previous  1 2th  row,  after  the  35th  treble  of  the  5th  row. 

33  and  34. — Two  Squaees  foe  Slippees. 

35  and  36. — Oexamental  Basket  with  Embeoideet. 

Circular  frame  of  bronze  standing  10  inches  high,  including 
the  handle.  It  has  a  strip  of  cardlioard  covered  with  blue  satin 
and  white  cloth  jilaced  round  the  frame.  No.  35  gives  the  design 
in  the  original  size.  When  the  pattern  has  been  traced  upon  the 
satin  the  blossoms  arc  embroidered  with  white,  yellow,  and  cerise 
silk  in  chain  stitch  and  point  russe;  the  buds  with  pink  and  green 
silk  in  satin  stitch ;  the  stems  and  sprays  with  brown  silk  in  point 
russe  and  feather  stitch.  Along  tlie  scallops  is  sewn  a  light  blue 
silk  braid  and  gold  cord ;  the  cloth  is  then  cut  away,  and  the  basket 
finished  off  with  ruchings  of  blue  satin  ribbon.  Blue  silk  cord 
and  tassels  trim  the  handle. 

37. — Edgixg,  Nettixg,  axd  Guipube. 

This  effective  design  is  for  trimming  curtains,  blinds,  or  for  church 
purposes ;  it  is  embroidered  on  a  ground  of  straight  netting,  with 
moderately  coarse  thre:id  in  point  de  toile  and  trellis  sticks ;  the 
wheels  and  raised  leaves  are  embroidered  in  point  de  reprise ;  the 
outer  edge  is  worked  over  in  button-hole  stitch,  and  the  ground  cut 
away  where  required. 

38,  40,  43,  and  52. — Buusii  to  be  Used  foe  Silk  Stuffs. 

This  brush  is  covered  with  grey  cloth,  embroidere  1  with  coloured 
purse  silk  and  gold  cord.  Tlie  brush  itself  is  made  of  knots  of  blue 
and  grey  wool,  knotted  together  in  strands  of  20  threads  with 
coarse  thread.  No.  52  gives  the  half  of  the  embroidery  in  the 
original  size.  When  the  pattern  is  traced  on  the  cloth,  embroider 
the  forget-me-nots  with  blue  ami  the  stamens  with  yellow  silk. 
The  stems,  leaves,  and  sprays  are  embroidered  with  green  silk  in 
satin,  overcast,  and  feather  stitch.  The  rest  of  the  embroidery  is 
worked  with  dark  brown  purse  silk  and  gold  cord.  No  40  gives  a 
section  of  the  design  for  the  border.  After  transferring  the  pattern 
to  the  ground,  the  embroidery  is  worked  with  light  and  dark  brown 
purse  silks  in  satin,  chain,  and  knotted  stitch,  and  gold  cord,  which 
is  sewn  on  with  black  silk.  The  ditt'erent  parts  are  then  sewn 
together,  and  the  seam  hidden  with  blue  silk  cord.  In  doing  this 
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a  loop  must  he  left  to  hang  up  the  brush  (see  illustratiou).  When 
the  pieces  of  cardboard  have  been  covered  v/lth  lougcloth,  join  them 
together  with  overcast  stitches,  and  sew  on  the  embroidery.  Tlieu 
fill  up  the  empty  space  with  wadding,  and  put  on  the  brush  part, 
which  is  edged  round  with  a  narrow  fringe  of  blue  wool. 

39. — COVEE  FOE  TOILET-Crsmoxs,  &c. 

Point  Lace  and  Crochet. 

The  point  lace  braid  required  for  this  pattern  consists  of  separate 
figures  joined  by  a  fine  cord  (see  illustration).  The  cover  is  made 
of  separate  rosettes  of  ditferent  sizes,  which  are  joined  together  in 
the  course  of  the  work.  Begin  from  the  centre  of  the  centre  rosette 
by  taking  the  lace  braid  and  arranging  it  with  a  few  stitches,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration,  ist  round:  4  times  2  long  treble  in  the 
edge  of  the  point  lace  braid  at  reguhir  intervals,  i  slip  stitch  to 
close  the  round,  znd  round  :  Cut  otf  the  thread  and  begin  on  the 
other  side  of  the  braid,  *  5  treble  with  5  chain  between  each  in  the 
1st  figure  of  the  braid,  5  chain,  1  treble  in  the  cord,  5  chain;  repeat 

3  times  from  *,  1  slip  stitch  to  close.  3rd  round  :  2  slip  stitches, 

I  double,  then  alternately  5  chain,  i  double  in  the  centre  of  the 
next  S  chain,  i  slip  stitch  to  close.  4th  round :  i  slip  stitches,  i 
double  alternately,  7  chain,  i  double  in  the  centre  of  the  next  5 
chain,  i  slip  stitch  to  close.  This  completes  the  centre  rosette.  This 
centre  rosette  is  surrounded  by  8  small  ones  crocheted  in  a  similar 
way.  Begin  from  the  centre  with  5  chain,  close  this,  and  carry 
successive  round  with  i  slip  stitch,  ist  round:  3  chain  to  form  i 
treble,  1 1  treble  in  the  centre  ring  of  5  chain,  and  round :  1 2  times 
alternately  5  chain,  i  double  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  next  treble. 
3rd  round:  2  slip  stitches,  i  double  in  the  centre  of  the  next  5 
chain;  repeat.  4th  and  5th  round:  Like  the  last  round,  except 
that  7  inste:ul  of  5  chain  are  required,  and  in  the  Sth  round  3  slip 
stitches  arc  worked  instead  of  2.  Sth  round :  3  double,  1 2  times 
alternately  9  chain,  i  double  in  the  centre  of  the  7  chain;  in  this 
round  the  rosette  is  joined  to  the  previous  one,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  This  completes  one  of  the  8  rosettes.  '1  he  other  7 
rosettes  are  crocheted  in  the  same  waj’,  and  joined,  as  required,  to 
the  centre  rosette  and  to  each  other.  For  each  of  the  larger  8 
roSettes  round  the  outer  e<lgc  proceed  in  the  same  way  as  the  first 

4  rounds ;  in  the  Sth  round  proceed  as  follows : — 3  slip  stitch,  i 
double,  12  times  alternately  9  chain,  1  double  in  the  centre  of  the  7 
chain ;  then  take  a  piece  of  point  lace  braid  containing  1 2  figures, 
sew  the  two  ends  together  with  a  few  stitches.  7th  round  :  4  slip 
stitch,  1  double,  *  5  chain,  taking  in  the  next  cord,  4  chain,  i  double 
in  the  centre  of  the  next  9  chain,  9  chain  (join  to  the  braid  as  shown 
in  the  illustration),  4  chain,  join  to  the  braid,  4  chain,  1  double  in 
the  Sth  of  the  previous  9  chain,  S  chain,  1  double  in  the  centre  of 
the  next  9  chain ;  repeat  from  *.  8th  round  :  Along  the  outer  edge 
of  the  rosette  i  treble  in  the  edge  of  the  braid,  at  the  end  of  the 
figure  before  the  piece  of  cord  in  which  i  double  was  worked ;  the 
upper  parts  of  this  stitch  must  not  be  drawn  uj)  yet,  i  treble  in  the 
braid  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  figure.  The  upper  parts  are 
drawn  up  with  those  of  the  previous  round,  *  3  chain,  miss  a  short 
space  of  the  braid,  4  treble  with  i  purl  of  5  chain,  i  double  between 
each,  in  the  figure  in  which  the  last  treble  was  worked,  i  purl,  2 
treble,  scpai-ated  by  i  purl  in  the  next  cord,  i  j)url,  4  treble  with  i 
purl  between  each  in  the  next  figure,  3  chain,  i  treble  at  the  end  of 
the  same  figure,  the  upper  parts  not  yet  drawn  up,  1  treble  in  the 
braid  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  figure,  the  upper  parts  are  drawn 
up  with  the  last;  repeat  4  times  from  *,  in  the  4th  repetition 
crochet  2  chain  from  the  centre  stitch  of  the  centre  purl,  and  join 
as  shown  in  the  illustratiou — that  is,  in  the  centre  stitch  of  the  4th 
scallop  of  chain  of  the  next  of  the  8  rosettes,  2  chain,  i  double 
in  the  centre  stitch  of  the  purl,  and  the  centre  stitch  of  the  last 
purl  but  2  is  joined  to  the  centre  of  the  3rd  scallop  of  chain  of  the 
same  rosette,  then  3  chain,  miss  a  corresponding  interval  of  braid, 
I  treble  in  the  same  figure  in  which  the  last  treble  was  ciwheted, 
7  chain,  the  tiiat  3  to  form  the  half  of  a  purl,  join  to  the  centre  of 
the  last  purl,  10  chain,  join  to  the  centre  stitch  of  the  2ud  chain 
scallop  of  the  rosette  to  which  you  have  already  joined  twice,  S 
clniin,  join  to  the  centre  of  the  7th  chain  scallop  of  the  next  small 
rosette,  5  chain,  t  double  in  the  6th  of  the  last  worked  le  chain,  5 
chain,  i  double  in  the  3rd  of  the  7  chain  of  which  half  a  purl  was 
formed,  finish  the  purl  by  2  chain  and  i  treble  in  the  ist  stitch  of 
the  purl,  miss  an  interval  of  braid,  3  treble,  with  i  purl  lietween 
each  in  the  same  figure  in  which  2  treble  have  already  been  worked, 
join  the  centre  purl  to  the  6th  chain  scallop  of  the  rosette  to  which 
you  last  joined,  then  i  purl,  2  treble  separated  by  i  purl  in  the  next 
cord,  joining  the  centre  stitch  of  the  purl  to  the  centre  of  the  Sth 
chain  scallop  of  the  same  rosette,  l  purl,  4  triable,  with  i  purl 
between  each  iu  the  lace  braid,  3  chain,  i  slip  stitch.  This  completes 


one  of  the  outer  rosettes.  Each  successive  one  is  crocheted  in  the 
same  way,  joining  as  required  by  the  illustration. 

41  and  42. — IxsEETiox  axd  Edgixo  foe  Uxdeelixex,  &c. 

These  two  beautiful  designs  are  embroidered  on  mull  muslin, 
batiste,  or  fine  lawn.  The  bars  and  lace  stitches  are  put  in  with  lace 
threads,  and  the  gi’ound  cut  away  as  required. 

44. — Peleeixe  foe  Youxq  Ladies  of  10  to  12  Yeaes  Old. 

Crochet. 

The  origiiuil  is  crocheted  with  red  wool  round  the  neck,  and  the 
outer  edge  is  a  vandyked  row  of  red  and  white  wool ;  and  at  the 
lower  edge  is  a  fringe  of  purls.  A  narrow  sarcenet  ribbon  is  threaded 
through  a  row  of  treble  stitch  at  the  neck,  and  serves  to  tic  the 
pelerine ;  and  bows  of  the  same  ribbon  are  arranged  as  shown  in 
the  illustration  to  complete  the  trimming.  Figs.  3  :iud  4  on  the  Pattern 
Sheet  give  the  luilfofthe  pattern,  and  the  work  is  begun  at  the 
neck  along  a  foimdutiou  chain  of  the  requisite  length  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  Victoria  crochet.  In  every  successive  pattern  row  the  stitches 
arc  taken  up  out  of  the  vertical  part  of  the  chain  stitch  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  row,  casting  them  otf  in  the  usu:il  way.  To  attain  the  re¬ 
quired  shape  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  and  decrease  the  work. 
To  increase,  t:ike  up  2  stitches  instead  of  i  stitch  out  of  the  chain 
stitch.  When  the  pelerine  is  completed  as  far  as  the  opening  in 
the  buck,  each  part  is  contiuueii  separately.  A  row  of  treble  is 
then  worked  round  the  neck,  the  sides,  and  lower  edge,  including 
the  opciiing.  The  Vandykes  are  cnx'heted  as  follows  : — ist  round: 
Double  crochet.  2nd  round :  *  i  double,  2  chain,  5  treble  in  the 
next  row  but  one,  2  chain ;  miss  1 ;  repeat  from  *,  3rd  round  : 
With  white  wool.  *  i  double  in  the  two  upper  parts  of  the  stitch, 

3  clniin,  2  double,  separated  by  3  chain  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
centre  stitch  of  the  5  chain,  s  chain ;  repeat  from  *.  Then  crochet 
the  looped  fringe  for  the  lower  edge  (exclusive  of  the  opening)  as 
follows : — With  red  wool.  *  i  double  in  the  back  part  of  the  next 
stitch  but  one  of  the  ist  vandyked  row,  2  chain,  25  times  alternately 
i  purl  of  5  chain,  and  i  slip  stitch,  2  chain ;  then  reixntt  from  *. 
The  collar  is  begun  ti-om  the  neck,  and  croehetetl  in  the  same  stitch 
as  the  rest  of  the  pelerine.  The  comjileted  parts  are  edged  with 
Vandykes  like  that  above  describcnl,  in  the  1st  row  of  which  the 
needle  must  always  be  put  into  both  jiarts  of  the  stitch.  The 
collar  is  then  sewn  on  to  the  pelerine,  and  the  rest  of  the  tnmming 
arranged  accoi’diug  to  the  illustratiou. 

45. — Ci’LIXDEICAL  LaMP-SiIADE  OF  JAVA  CaXTAS. 

This  shade  is  cut  out  of  cardboard,  covered  with  Java  canvas, 
and  embroidei-ed  in  point  russe  with  brown  purse  silk.  The  seams 
are  covered  witpli  brown  chenille,  and  at  the  top  of  the  shade  a 
trimming  of  chenille  and  gold  beads  is  introduced. 

46,  47,  48,  and  50. — Vaeiatioxs  ix  Tapestey  Stitch. 

Our  fair  readers  will  thank  ns  for  calling  their  attention  to  the 
following  novelties  in  this  elegant  branch  of  fancy  work.  No.  47  is 
worked  with  3  shades  of  green  wool ;  the  first  row  is  worked  over 

4  threads  of  canvas  lengthways  and  4  breadthways.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  row  2  stitches  of  the  previous  row  must  be  taken  up  without 
taking  in  the  canvas  at  all.  The  wool  is  then  carried  further  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow-head  (see  illustration  No.  46).  This  stitch  is 
worked  in  alternate  rows  of  black  and  white  wool,  and  will  be  best 
learned  by  consulting  the  illustration,  in  which  dots  are  put  to  mark 
the  place  through  wliich  the  needle  is  to  Ix!  put.  The  first  stitch  is 
carried  slantw  ise  across  8  threads  high  and  8  bro:id;  this  is  crossed  by 
a  vertical  and  by  a  horizontal  stitch ;  the  3  stitches  are  then  crossed 
by  a  slanting  stitch  over  4  threads  high  and  4  broad.  No.  48  is 
embroidered  in  slanting  chain  stitch,  with  white,  red,  and  black  wool. 
Thu  stitches  take  in  6  threads  high  and  6  broad,  and  must  be  reversed. 
No.  50.  Plaited  stitch.  This  stitch  is  embroidered  with  double  wool 
of  3  shades;  first  comes  a  vertical  stitch,  taking  in  12  threads ;  the 
needle  must  then  be  placed  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  and  a 
horizontal  stitch  of  1 2  strauds  made  (sec  illustratiou). 

49. — Emuboidebed  Footwaumee  foe  Cakeiaqe  Use. 

This  useful  accompaniment  of  a  winter  drive  is  made  of  brown 
leather,  edged  aud  lined  with  bearskin.  The  pattern  is  worked  on 
medium-sized  canvas,  with  Berlin  wool  aud  filoselle,  the  colours 
required  being  black,  3  shades  of  grass  green,  4  of  blue  green,  4 
of  red,  2  of  fawn  colour,  and  i  of  blue. 

51  and  53. — Moxogeams  foe  Pocket-IIaxdkeechiefs. 

These  designs  are  embroidered  on  a  ground  of  fine  cambric  in 
satin  and  overcast  stitch. 


[ 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  December,  1875. 

^PHE  winter  season  is  not  very  brilliant  so  far  in 
X  Paris.  Onr  beau-monde  axe  chateaux 

in  spite  of  the  frost  and  snow,  and  rich  foreigners 
seem  more  attracted  towards  our  southern  coasts  than 
our  capital.  Algiers  is  also  in  great  favour  this  winter, 
and  harbours  a  perfect  colony  of  British  and  American 
visitors. 

If  there  is  any  portion  of  the  mundane  world  at 
home  it  is  quite  incognito.  This  was  strikingly  ex¬ 
emplified  at  the  reprise  of  Don  Juan.  The  most  beau¬ 
tiful  boxes  were  empty  of  their  proprietors  ;  they  were 
occupied  by  friends.  Countess  Marie  de  Moltke,  in  a 
white  faille  dress,  without  any  ornament  in  the  hair ; 
Countess  Davilliers,  in  black  velvet,  with  coronet  of 
golden  foliage  ;  Mdlle.  Davilliers,  in  a  charming  white 
toilet ;  and  Baroness  Gustave  de  Rothschild,  in 
black,  are  almost  the  only  ladies  of  note  to  mention 
present  at  this  representation.  Faure  and  Mesdames 
Krauss,  Carvalho  and  Gueymard,  gave  great  artistic 
interest  to  this  reprise  of  Don  Juan,  for  which  M.  Ha- 
lanzier  has  displayed  a  richness  of  decoration  and 
mise-en-scene  which  at  last  places  this  chef  d oeuvre  of 
Mozart’s  in  a  framework  worthy  of  it. 

Marshal  MacMahon  has  reopened  the  salons  of  the 
Presidence  at  Versailles.  The  receptions  are  numerously 
attended,  but  chiefly  by  gentlemen.  The  first  were 
somewhat  impeded  by  the  snow,  which  overtook  the 
guests  arriving  from  Paris  at  the  station,  and  made  sad 
havoc  with  white  cravats  and  patent-leather  boots. 
But  such  accidents  were  afterwards  prevented  by  the 
careful  solicitude  of  the  Marshal,  who  has  had  a  spe¬ 
cial  service  of  omnibuses  arranged  on  purpose  for 
official  receptions. 

None  but  such  receptions  are  going  on  just  now. 
No  saloons  but  those  of  the  Government  show  any 
kind  of  animation.  There  has  been  a  large  evening 
party  at  the  Foreign  Office,  but  the  feminine  element 
was  altogether  missing. 

Illness  and  death  have  been  throwing  a  deep  gloom 
over  vie  de  chateau  in  several  of  our  provinces.  The 
only  remarkable  sporting  matches  to  be  mentioned 
have  taken  place  during  the  last  fortnight  at  Sainte- 
Assise,  the  seat  of  Prince  Marc  de  Beauveau,  and  at 
Nangis,  at  the  residence  of  Viscount  d’Haussonville. 
At  the  Chateau  du  Beloeil  the  Princess  de  Ligne  has 
been  giving  a  series  of  brilliant  receptions.  The 
youthful  Countess  de  Beaufort-Spontin  and  Duchess 
de  Bisaccia  preside  over  the  hospitality  which  is  prac¬ 
tised  on  so  large  a  scale  in  this  demesne,  combining  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase  with  those  of  the  drawing¬ 
room. 

In  the  Russian  colony,  extremely  numerous  just  now 
in  Paris,  the  entertainment  most  in  vogue  is  supper 
after  the  theatre.  Rendezvous  is  taken  at  the 
Opera  or  Comedie  Fran9aise,  for  instance,  and  the 
guests,  scattered  all  over  the  house  during  the  play, 


meet  when  the  curtain  falls,  and  resort  to  some  friendly 
house,  also  designated  beforehand.  During  supper 
the  representation  is  discussed,  and  afterwards,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  age  and  taste  of  the  guests,  the  evening  is 
finished  with  music,  dancing,  or  a  quiet  card-party. 
We  confess  this  seems  to  us  a  very  pleasant  way  of 
spending  an  evening,  and  we  might  borrow  the  idea 
from  our  Russian  friends  during  the  transition  time 
which  is  still  to  elapse  between  this  and  the  period  of 
regular  balls  and  routs,  that  will  not  be  until  after 
New  Year’s  Day. 

Paris  has  been  endowed  with  a  fresh  museum,  thanks 
to  private  generosity  and  individual  researches.  About 
five  years  ago  the  Countess  de  Caen  left  by  testament 
to  the  Institute,  together  with  an  income  for  one  de¬ 
serving  pupil  of  the  Roman  School,  a  number  of  objets 
d'art  of  great  value,  destined  to  be  collected  under  a 
museum  in  her  name.  The  Institute  has  chosen  the 
western  pavilion  of  the  Mazarin  Palace  for  this 
museum,  which  is  now  at  last  properly  arranged. 
Artists  having  obtained  the  first  prize  from  the  Roman 
School  have  decorated  the  ceiling,  and  the  ground  floor 
and  first  story  have  been  joined  together  to  give  it 
proper  height,  air,  and  light.  The  result  is  very 
satisfactory,  and  the  museum  will  form  a  new  attrac¬ 
tion  for  artists  and  amateurs  in  our  capital. 

The  Italian  Opera  has  returned  to  its  musical  tradi¬ 
tions.  Lyrical  representations  are  now  given  there, 
alternately  with  representations  with  the  tragedian 
Ernesto  Rossi.  The  inauguration  of  this  new  state 
of  things  took  place  with  the  reprise  of  Rigoletto  with 
excellent  success.  We  see  once  more  in  Gilda  Mdlle. 
de  Saint-Urbain,  who  created  the  role  of  Marta  at 
this  same  Opera,  and  Graziani,  the  great  singer. 
M.  Chelli,  who  sings  the  part  of  the  Duke,  has  a  fine 
voice,  and  knows  how  to  manage  it  with  great  taste. 

The  death  of  Dejazet  has  been  a  subject  of  mourn¬ 
ing  in  all  the  dramatic  and  artistic  world.  The  funeral 
was  more  fully  attended  than  that  of  any  princess  of 
the  blood  royal.  What  shall  we  say  of  this  astonish¬ 
ing  actress,  whose  biography  has  already  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  all  the  papers  ?  Dejazet  was  the  personifica¬ 
tion  of  all  the  charm  and  spirit  of  our  age,  just  as 
Sophie  Arnould  had  ,been  that  of  the  preceding.  In 
turns,  under  the  features  of  the  petit  Bonaparte,  of  the 
petit  Louis  and  the  petit  Richelieu,  she  was  the 

poetry  of  disguise.  Death  alone  was  able  to  stop  her 
warblings.  She  was  blamed  for  remaining  upon  the 
stage  and  playing  roles  of  youths  when  her  age  should 
scarcely  have  allowed  her  to  represent  the  very  oldest 
of  dowagers,  but  how  can  one  reproach  her  for  keep¬ 
ing  so  long  fighting  upon  the  breach,  when  charity  alone 
brought  her  back  again  and  again  upon  the  scene  of 
her  increasing  triumphs  ?  In  all  generous  and  un¬ 
selfish  sentiment  Dejazet  ever  proved  herself  a  true 
woman,  and  this  is  her  greatest  title  to  our  esteem  and 
regret. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  ECONOMIST. 


We  invite  correspondence  and  discussion  on  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  Economist,  and  criticism  as 
to  tiie  methods  recommended. 


IDO  not  suppose  there  are  better  housewives  any¬ 
where  than  in  Canada.  Their  frugality  and  “  ma¬ 
naging”  gifts  are  world-known.  I  think  their  excel¬ 
lence  in  this  respect  is  in  some  degree  owing  to  the 
intense  cold  of  the  Canadian  climate  in  winter.  To 
have  to  provide  against  the  chance  of  being  snowed 
up  and  cut  off  from  communication  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  teaches  the  requisite  foresight  and  prudence, 
and  these  invaluable  qualities  are  handed  down  from 
mother  to  daughter,  together  with  the  family  recipes 
and  the  family  plate.  In  Canada  frost  and  snow  find 
every  house  and  everybody  armed  against  them.  In 
vain  does  the  intense  cold  endeavour  to  penetrate  the 
double  windows  or  to  invade  the  well-warmed  houses. 
The  Canadians  enjoy  the  winter  which  passes  along  to 
the  music  of  sleigh-bells  and  the  subdued  footfalls  of 
the  horses  on  the  snow. 

But  here,  in  England,  how  miserable  are  most  of  us 
when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground !  Away  in  the  coun¬ 
try  there  are,  indeed,  happy  people  looking  forward  to 
the  skating  and  taking  long  walks  over  the  hard  ground, 
but  the  dwellers  in  towns  are  not  happy.  We  have 
not  even  the  beauty  of  the  snow  to  make  amends  to 
us.  In  town  the  soft  pure  snow  is  a  soiled  and  a 
degraded  thing.  It  is  so  much  additional  impurity 
overlying  the  mud  of  the  streets. 

And  even  in  our  homes  we  cannot  keep  warm.  The 
only  time  we  feel  comfortable  is  after  dinner,  when  the 
daylight  has  been  long  shut  out  and  the  gas  has 
thoroughly  warmed  the  rooms  and  tempered  the  raw¬ 
ness  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  passages.  We  are 
quite  unwilling  to  gc  to  bed  and  leave  the  comfort  just 
as  it  has  reached  perfection.  We  think  the  owl  a  wise 
bird,  and  would  like  to  follow  his  example  of  being  up 
all  night  and  asleep  all  day.  Turning  out  in  the 
mornings  is  so  very  difficult.  The  bath  is  a  penalty 
instead  of  a  luxury,  and  the  breakfast-room  we  know 
will  only  be  half  warmed.  And  then  out  into  a  cab 
with  the  poor  horse  slipping  and  struggling,  or  an 
omnibus  or  a  train,  either  cold  and  depressing  as  con¬ 
taining  other  uncomfortable  creatures  besides  ourselves. 

The  fact  is  we  make  no  provision  for  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes  of  the  English  climate.  Heat  finds  us  unpre¬ 
pared — so  does  cold.  Our  windows  fit  badly,  and 
yet  we  have  no  ventilation.  Insinuating  draughts  creep 
under  the  door  and  blow  on  our  feet ;  creep  in  at  the 
top  of  the  window  and  blow  on  our  heads ;  creep 
through  the  sides  of  the  doors  and  blow  into  our  ears. 
We  have  colds  in  our  heads,  pains  in  our  ears,  toothache, 
and  chilblains,  for  which  everybody  proposes  a  remedy 
which  we  know  to  be  useless  before  we  try  it. 

Prevention  is  better  than  cure,  but  unfortunately  the 
latter  has  been  so  much  better  studied  in  every  case 
than  the  former  that  we  all  experience  difficulty  in 
finding  out  the  means  of  preventing  the  ills  from  which 
we  suffer. 


To  begin  with,  it  is  difficult  to  manage  the  bed¬ 
clothes  so  that  we  shall  be  warm  enough  without  too 
much  weight.  The  down  counterpanes  are  very  good 
for  this,  but  they  require  to  be  fastened  in  some  manner 
to  the  bed,  otherwise  they  are  likely  to  slip  off  and 
cause  a  dangerous  chill.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  sew 
strings  to  the  corners  of  the  down  quilts  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  bed,  and  tie  these  strings  round  the  bed¬ 
posts  at  the  head  and  the  foot ;  opposite  corners  would 
do  very  well.  It  is  not  much  trouble  for  the  house¬ 
maid  to  untie  them  in  the  morning;  and  it  leaves  one 
side  of  the  bedclothes  quite  loose  and  free. 

It  is  said  to  be  more  healthy,  as  well  as  warmer,  to 
sleep  with  the  blanket  next  the  person,  but  this  must 
be  extremely  unpleasant  and  uncomfortable.  In  winter, 
however,  the  sheets  should  be  of  calico,  not  linen,  as 
the  latter  takes  much  longer  to  warm.  Doctors  differ 
as  to  the  advisability  of  a  hot- water  jar,  but  where  there 
is  no  choice  but  between  the  jar  and  cold  feet,  the  jar 
must  decidedly  be  far  the  lesser  evil.  Night  socks, 
made  of  knitted  silk,  are  very  comfortable  for  those 
who  can  wear  them,  but  most  persons  have  a  great 
objection  to  wear  at  night  anything  that  fits  at  all 
tightly.  Sleeping  in  gloves  is  simply  intolerable,  and 
the  young  ladies  who  adopt  this  plan  as  a  means  of 
making  their  hands  white  are  only  a  degree  less 
martyrised  than  the  Spanish  ladies  who  used  to  sleep 
with  their  hands  tied  above  their  heads  for  the  same 
good  reason. 

For  those  whose  circumstances  are  too  narrow  to 
admit  of  much  outlay  the  paper  blankets  are  invaluable, 
but  these  were  fully  noticed  in  “  Novelties  of  the 
Month”  in  our  last  number. 

Besides  providing  the  windows  with  thick  curtains, 
care  should  be  taken  to  exclude  draughts  by  nailing 
round  the  doors  narrow  laths  of  wood  supplemented 
with  list  of  a  dark  colour.  Very  few  amateur  workers 
can  manage  this  as  neatly  as  a  carpenter. 

In  rooms  where  ventilation  is  necessary  during 
occupancy — such  as  sickrooms,  workrooms,  &c. — a 
good  plan  to  follow  is  to  provide  a  piece  of  wood  about 
an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a-half  thick,  from  four  to  six 
inches  in  depth,  and  exactly  the  width  of  the  window 
in  length.  Raise  the  lower  sash  four  or  six  inches, 
insert  the  piece  of  wood  and  let  the  sash  rest  upon  it. 
There  will  thus  be  an  inlet  of  air  between  the  two 
sashes  which  will  be  too  slight  to  admit  of  any 
draught,  and  yet  sufficient  to  keep  the  air  in  the  room 
pure.  Three  or  four  large  thick  old  books  would  serve 
the  same  purpose  as  the  wood,  though  they  will  not 
look  very  neat. 

Now  that  stoves  of  all  kinds  are  made  in  such  abun¬ 
dance  there  ought  to  be  no  such  things  in  comfortable, 
well-to-do  English  families  as  cold  bedrooms  and  chill 
passages.  For  a  few  shillings  a  stove  may  be  purchased 
which  will  keep  a  room,  a  greenhouse,  or  a  Stable 
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comfortably  warm  at  an  expense  of  about  three-half  pence 
per  day.  If  one  of  these  were  placed  in  the  bedroom 
about  half  an  hour  before  the  occupant  comes  into  it, 
the  room  will  be  comfortably  warm,  and  the  stove  can 
be  put  out  just  before  the  tenant  of  the  bedroom  gets 
into  bed.  I  have  used  one  of  these  oil-stoves  for  some 
months,  and  I  find  that  even  during  this  cold  weather 
it  keeps  a  small  room  comfortably  warm,  besides  the 
advantage  of  always  having  a  boiler-full  of  hot  water  at 
hand,  and  a  hot  oven.  But  I  hope  to  enter  more  fully 
upon  the  subject  of  stoves  in  another  number. 

During  weather  like  this  one  remembers  with  appro¬ 
bation  the  good  housewife  described  by  Solomon,  who 
was  “  not  afraid  of  the  snow  for  her  household,  for  all 
her  household  are  clothed  with  scarlet.”  Warm  clothing 
is  a  simple  necessity  in  our  English  winter,  which  is 
always  either  damp  or  very  cold.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
manage  to  combine  lightness  with  warmth.  Men  can 
carry  more  weight  than  women,  so  that  they  need  not 
be  so  particular  in  the  matter.  How  far  could  a  woman 
walk  in  a  man’s  Ulster  ?  But  women  frequently,  in 
thdr  fearof  cold,  overweight  themselves  in  dressing  for 
a  walk,  and  the  consequence  is  that  they  become  very 
warm  and  then  suddenly  cool,  which  is  much  more 
injurious  than  even  if  they  had  neglected  to  make  them¬ 
selves  warm  enough  at  first. 

This  mistake  is  often  made  with  children.  They  run 
about  and  get  very  hot  during  frosty  weather,  and  so 
long  as  their  feot,  hands,  and  throat  are  warmly 
wrapped  up,  it  is  useless  to  put  too  many  garments 
upon  them. 

The  equivalent  for  clothing  one’s  household  in  scarlet 
in  modern  parlance  would  be  investing  them  with  silk 
and  flannel  underclothing.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that 
the  excellent  hygienic  qualities  of  silk  have  been  dis¬ 
covered.  Worn  next  the  pe.'son,  silk  produces  a  friction 


with  the  skin  which  has  a  most  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  health.  Knitted  silk  vests  with  sleeves  are  most 
comfortable  and  pleasant  garments  to  wear  in  cold 
weather.  Adams’s  knitting  silk  is  the  best  to  use  for 
them.  Invalids  should  constantly  wear  these,  or  vests 
of  tussore  silk  ;  the  latter  are  not  very  expensive,  and 
wash  excellently. 

The  servants  must  not  be  forgotten  in  the  cold 
weather.  Living  in  a  hot  kitchen  renders  them  suscep¬ 
tible  to  cold,  and  their  bedrooms  should  be  made  as 
warm  and  comfortable  as  that  of  the  mistress  herself.  If 
they  are  given  a  sufficient  number  of  blankets,  they  will 
have  no  necessity  to  fall  into  the  disagreeable  habit  of 
spreading  their  dresses  and  shawls  over  the  bed.  Servants 
are  too  often  obliged  to  do  this,  because  their  mistresses 
do  not  think  sufficiently  of  their  comfort.  Too  often 
servants  are  in  the  household,  but  not  of  it — considered 
more  as  necessary  appendages  to  it  than  as  members 
of  it.  C.  E.  Grey. 

Soup  for  the  Poor. — In  large  families  it  is  always  easy  to  keep 
a  pot  of  soup  or  broth  on  the  fire  or  near  it.  Chop  all  largo  meat 
bones,  ham-bones,  &e.,  with  the  hsitchet,  put  them  on  in  cold  water 
together  with  small  bones — such  as  those  of  chicken,  rabbits,  game, 
&c. — let  all  simmer  for  hours.  Pour  into  a  basin.  Let  it  get  cold, 
and  then  skim  ott’  all  the  fat.  To  every  quart  of  liquor  add  a  good- 
sized  turnip,  three  carrots,  three  onions,  and  a  stick  of  celery,  all  cutin 
small  pieces,  also  a  little  parsley  chopped  fine,  and  a  couple  of  ounces 
of  pearl  barley.  When  the  vegetables  are  soft,  the  soup  is  ready. 

Warm  Shoes  for  Old  People. — The  circulation  of  old  people  is 
slow,  and  they  have  to  sit  still  a  great  deal  from  infirmity,  there¬ 
fore  they  snifer  much  from  the  cold.  Warm  sIkx's  can  be  made 
for  them  very  easily.  Take  any  odd  pieces  of  serge,  cloth,  frieze, 
or  even  of  thinner  materials  such  as  velveteen  or  cashmere,  cut 
to  the  shape  of  the  uppers  of  a  shoe.  Line  with  brown  paper  and 
strong  calico,  join  at  tlie  back  and  bind  the  three  together  all  round 
with  braid.  Get  a  pair  of  cork  soles,  cut  brown  paper  exactly  to 
the  shape  of  those,  also  flannel.  Lay  the  brown  paper  next  the 
cork  sole,  the  flannel  over  it,  and  bind  all  together  with  braid. 
Now  lay  on  the  uppers,  pin  in  position  all  round,  and  stitch  on  the 
outside  very  firmly  and  neatly.  The  cork  soles  must  be  bought  a 
size  larger  than  the  foot. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


The  Country  House  Library.  (Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler.) — Wo  have 
seen  and  can  heartily  commend  the  first  issue  of  this  new  series  of 
shilling  volumes,  which  is  intended  to  contain  new,  or  virtually  new, 
works  in  the  departments  of  fiction,  travels,  and  biography.  Che^, 
compact,  and  admirably  printed,  this  series  promises  to  be,  as  it 
deserves  to  be,  a  great  success. 

Church  Festival  Decorations.  (The  Bazaar  Office.) — The  work  wo 
have  just  noticed  referred  to  what  may  be  styled  domestic  decoration. 
This  little  manual,  as  its  name  implies,  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
the  decoration  of  religious  edifices,  and  may  be  accepted  as  a  valuable 
an!  to  the  labours  of  ladies  who,  at  Christmas,  Easter,  Whitsuntide, 
and  harvest  time,  find  a  pleasure  in  exercising  their  taste  and  in¬ 
genuity  while  expressing  their  devotional  feeling. 

TTie  Canary  Book.  By  Roliert  L.  Willan.  (Office  of  the  Country, 
Strand.) — Of  all  cage  birds  none  are  greater  favourites  than  the  canary, 
and  probably  none  reijuire  more  careful  watching  and  treatment. 
The  book  appears  to  deal  exhaustively  with  every  subject  which  can 
possibly  interest  the  keepers  and  breeders  of  canaries,  and  the  author 
appears  to  have  so  complete  an  acquaintance  with  breeds  feeding, 
and  treatment  when  ailing,  that  we  should  unhesitatingly  turn  to  his 
pages  for  information  and  advice  in  any  contingency.  The  book,  we 
may  add,  is  well  and  copiously  illustrated.  Ladies  who  are  f<md  of 


canaries,  without  possessing  very  accurate  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
are  often  attracted  by  beautifully-marked  birds,  and  will  be  sur¬ 
prised,  perhaps,  to  hear  that  a  manufacturing  process  is  carried  on, 
and  that  not  unfrequently  the  pretty  bird’s  crest  or  plumage  is  no 
more  of  its  own  growth  than  is  the  lady’s  own  chignon.  For  their 
information  we  wrill  quote  a  few  lines,  showing  how  the  highly-prized 
lizard  canary  is  prepared  for  the  market : — 

“  Lizard  canaries  are  more  frequently  tampered  with  than  any 
other  variety  by  unprincipled  exhibitors,  hence  it  behoves  judges  to 
exercise  their  utmost  vigilance  and  circumspection  in  judging  these 
birds.  A  bald  face  is  artificially  coloured,  sometimes  very  dexterously ; 
a  small  cap  is  enlarged  and  enriched  in  colour  by  the  use  of  Judson’s 
dye,  or  a  strong  solution  of  saffron ;  while  flight  or  tail  feathers  are 
extracted,  and  corresponding  but  dark  feathers,  drawn]  from’  other 
birds,  are  cleverly  substituted  for  them,  the  tweezers  are  frequently 
brought  into  requisition  to  remove  some  tiny  dark  feathers  from  the 
cap,  and  when  the  pinion  feathers  are  intermixed  with  white,  the 
white  feathers  are  skilfully  clipped  close  off,  and  the  legs  and  bills 
are  often  stained  bhmk — in  fact,  every  lizard  sent  to  compete  at  an 
exhibition  should  be  bandied  and  minutely  examined  all  over  by  the 
judge.” 

We  think  we  would  rather  not  be  a  lizard  canary  in  the  possession 
of  an  exhibitor  of  easy  conscience. 
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MUSICAL  AND  THEATRICAL. 


I^HE  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  commenced  their 
forty-second  season  on  the  last  Friday  in  No¬ 
vember  with  a  performance  of  two  magnificent  works, 
Mendelssohn’s  “  Hymn  of  Praise”  and  Mozart’s 
requiem.  This  venerable  society  has  now  had  so  long 
an  existence  that  it  can  claim  to  be  at  once  the  oldest 
of  the  musical  institutions  of  London  and  the  last  sur¬ 
vivor  of  many  that  have  been  started  with  far  brighter 
promises  of  success  and  much  more  ambitious  aims. 
Indeed,  at  present  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  society 
in  London  for  the  performance  of  sacred  oratorio,  for 
the  society  which,  at  first  under  the  name  of  Mr. 
Barnby’s  Choir,  and  subsequently  as  the  Royal  Albert 
Hall  Choral  Society,  was  for  two  or  three  years  its  very 
formidable  rival  in  point  of  attractiveness,  and  very 
frequently  its  superior  as  regards,  not  only  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  work  done,  but  also  in  the  number  and 
high  quality  of  the  voices  it  could  muster,  appears,  for 
the  time  at  least,  to  have  vanished  into  obscurity, 
unless,  indeed,  the  concert  to  be  given  on  December  20 
is  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  returning  animation,  while 
the  conglomeration  of  voices  which  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  William  Carter  seem  to  have  taken  their  places 
at  the  Albert  Hall  can  hardly  be  allowed  to  have 
attained  to  the  dignify  of  a  recognised  musical  institu¬ 
tion.  It  is  without  any  feeling  of  hostility  to  the 
famous  old  society,  indeed  quite  the  reverse,  that  we 
feel  bound  to  declare  that  this  position  of  isolation  is 
one  very  greatly  to  be  regretted,  not  only  as  regards 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  but  generally  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  art  of  music.  It  has  been  proved  over 
and  over  again  that  in  music,  as  in  almost  everything 
else,  competition  is  productive  of  the  very  best  and 
most  appreciable  results,  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared 
that  if  the  feeling  of  rivalry  and  the  necessity  for 
keeping  pace  with  existing  and  active  competitors  is 
withdrawn,  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  will  relinquish 
the  energy  and  enterprise  which  has  been  especially 
characteristic  of  their  policy  of  late  years,  and  slide 
back  into  the  old  and  easy  well-worn  grooves  in  which 
they  moved  for  so  long.  And  we  feel  especially  called 
upon  to  say  this,  as  their  first  performance  this  season 
showed  no  sign  of  improvement,  either  in  the  quality 
of  the  voices  or  in  the  precision  and  aplomb  of  the 
singers.  The  performance  was  unquestionably  a  good 
one,  but  by  no  means  so  good  as  it  ought  to  have  been. 
There  was  no  lack  of  vigorous  energy,  as,  for  example, 
in  some  portions  of  the  colossal  chorus,  “  The  night 
is  departing,”  but  there  was  a  want  of  delicacy  and 
variety  of  what  it  is  the  fashion  now-a-days  to  call 
“  colour”  in  the  chorus-singing  generally,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  more  subdued  portions.  The  orchestral 
accompaniments  and  symphonies  were  very  finely 
played,yhe  only  drawback  being  that  they  were  occasion¬ 
ally  too  noisy,  and  the  solo  parts  were  on  the  whole 
well  sustained,  the  chief  honours  falling  to  Madame 
Lemmens  and  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  to  whom  the  bulk 


of  the  soprano  and  tenor  music  was  entrusted.  Pro¬ 
bably  we  have  no  soprano  living  able  to  give  with 
better  effect  the  Lobgesang  music  than  Madame 
Lemmens,  and  though  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd  had  to  con¬ 
tend  with  the  recollections  of  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  whose 
singing  of  “  The  sorrows  of  death”  has  always  been 
one  of  his  very  greatest  triumphs,  he  achieved  a  suc¬ 
cess  which  was  as  deserved  as  it  must  have  been  grati¬ 
fying.  The  second  concert  of  the  season  was  given 
on  Friday,  December  10,  Handel’s  Deborah  being  the 
oratorio  chosen  for  performance.  This  selection  was 
unquestionably  a  judicious  one,  as*  Deborah  contains 
some  of  the  very  best  specimens  of  Handel’s  writing, 
both  for  the  solo  voices  and  for  the  chorus,  and  its 
last  performance,  which  took  place  some  six  years 
ago,  was  listened  to  with  the  greatest  possible  interest. 

There  is  not  much  of  novelty  to  record  in  the  dra¬ 
matic  chronicle  of  the  month.  At  most  of  the  leading 
theatres  the  bills  have  been  unaltered,  to  be  changed 
only  on  Boxing-night,  when  glories  of  all  sorts  hitherto 
undreamed  of  will  gladden  the  eyes  of  our  young  folks. 
The  only  event  of  real  importance  which  we  have  to 
notice  is  the  production  of  a  new  play  by  Mr.  Wills, 
another  of  his  series  of  pictures  from  English  history, 
drawn  from  an  intensely  Royalist  point  of  view. 
This  time  Mr.  Wills  has  left  the  Lyceum  and  Mr.  Irving, 
now  apparently  given  over  to  eccentric  performances 
of  Shakspeare,  and  has  entrusted  his  new  piece  to  the 
interpretation  of  Mr.  Henry  Neville  and  the  Olympic 
company.  Mr.  Wills  has  done  so  much  good  work 
that  a  new  play  by  him  is  sure  to  challenge  attention. 
We  are  bound  to  say,  however,  that  in  this  case  it 
does  not  command  admiration.  The  title  of  the  piece 
is  Buckingham,  and  the  central  figure  is  the  famous 
courtier  and  cavalier — the  last  Villiers  that  wore  a 
ducal  coronet — the  Zimri  of  Dryden’s  famous  satire, 
but  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  give  anything  like  a  true 
picture  either  of  the  brilliant  nobleman  or  of  the  place 
he  occupies  in  history.  In  fact,  Mr.  Wills  deals  with 
facts  in  the  most  arbitrary  fashion,  and  moulds  and 
distorts  them  to  suit  his  own  peculiar  views  of  history, 
or  his  ideas  of  stage  effect.  The  play  is  in  four  acts, 
and  its  plot — if  it  can  be  called  a  plot — is  roughly  as 
follows  : — In  the  first  act  we  find  Buckingham  sur¬ 
prised  in  his  house  by  Cromweil,  who  has  surrounded 
the  place  with  his  soldiers  in  the  hope  of  capturing 
Charles  IL,  who  is  about  to  take  refuge  there.  In 
spite  of  Cromwell’s  artifices  to  conceal  the  fact  from 
him,  Buckingham  discovers  it,  and  succeeds  in  giving 
a  warning  to  the  king,  who  his  already  approached 
within  sight  of  the  house  ;  this  draws  upon  him  a 
sentence  of  death  from  the  Protector,  but  on  Fairfax 
interceding  for  him,  and  claiming  him  as  the  accepted 
lover  of  his  daughter  Mary,  the  sentence  is  commuted 
to  one  of  exile.  In  the  next  act  Buckingham  has  re¬ 
turned  from  exile  in  spite  of  the  price  put  upon  his 
head,  and  appears  in  London  disguised  as  a  mounte- 
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bank  ;  in  a  spirit  of  bravado  he  throws  oft  his  disguise, 
and  drinks  to  the  health  of  the  king,  and  is  in  conse¬ 
quence  again  arrested  by  the  Ironsides.  In  the  third 
act,  in  order  to  save  his  life,  he  consents  to  a  marriage 
■with  Elizabeth  Cromwell,  but  at  the  ceremony  the 
place  of  the  bride  is  taken  by  Mary  Fairfax.  Dis¬ 
covering  that  he  has  been  duped,  Cromwell  at  once 
determines  upon  his  execution,  and  orders  him  to  the 
Tower,  and  the  curtain  rises  in  the  last  act  upon  the 
preparations  for  his  death  ;  but  he  is  eventually  saved 
by  the  death  of  Cromwell,  who  has  delayed  signing 
the  death-warrant  until  after  the  death  of  his  daughter, 
•who  had  done  her  utmost  to  get  his  life  spared,  and 
thus  he  is  restored  to  his  wealth  and  honours.  The 
piece  is  in  many  respects  a  powerful  one,  containing 
some  fine  striking  situations,  while  as  a  poetical  com¬ 
position  it  rises  to  a  very  high  order  of  merit,  but  as  an 
historical  play  it  is  valueless,  from  its  general  inaccuracy 
as  to  matters  of  fact,  and  its  exaggerated  Royalism. 
Every  one  knows  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  on 
either  view  of  Cromwell’s  character,  but  surely  no 
one  will  ever  believe  him  to  be  the  miserable  creature 
that  Mr.  Wills  represents  him,  without  one  spark  of 
greatness  about  him.  We  may  also  add  that  it  is 
somewhat  of  an  unwarrantable  liberty  to  kill  off  the 
great  Protector’s  daughter  in  the  way  Mr.  Wills  does 
when  every  one  knows  that  she  married,  and  as  Mrs. 
Claypole  led  an  honoured  but  not  especially  eventful  life, 
and  it  is  as  bad  to  attribute  to  Buckingham  the  mounte¬ 
bank  trick  really  played  by  Rochester.  The  acting  of 
the  piece  is  fairly  good,  Mr.  Henry  Neville  representing 
with  tolerable  accuracy  Mr.  Wills’s  picture  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  which  is  probably  about  as  unlike  Buckingham 
as  Mr.  Wills  is,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Mr. 
Cres wick’s  Cromwell.  Of  the  ladies.  Miss  Fanny 
Enson,  a  young  lady  new  to  the  London  stage,  who 
takes  the  part  of  Mary  Fairfax,  calls  for  the  highest 
commendation.  She  possesses  a  remarkably  pleasing 
voice,  and  has  a  graceful  and  easy  bearing,  and,  no 
doubt,  will  prove  an  acquisition,  especially  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  dearth  of  good  actresses. 

Another  new  piece  has  just  been  brought  out  at  the 
Court  Theatre,  from  the  pen  of  that  most  graceful 
and  fanciful  writer,  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert.  To  say  that 
it  is  Mr.  Gilbert’s  is  to  say  that  it  must  of  necessity 
be  charmingly  written,  and  conceived  in  the  most 
delicately  imaginative  spirit.  It  bears  the  title  of 
Broken  Hearts,  and,  as  usual  with  Mr.  Gilbert’s  pieces, 
deals  with  an  ideal  world,  but  in  a  manner  that  may 
serve  to  point  a  moral  for  the  world  of  realities.  The 
actors  to  whom  it  is  entrusted  act  it  in  a  manner  which 
shows  their  full  appreciation  of  its  merits,  and,  indeed, 
Mr.  Gilbert  was  fortunate  indeed  to  have  as  his  ex¬ 
ponents  such  artists  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal,  Mr. 


Anson,  and  Miss  Hollingshead,  who  have  thoroughly 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  work.  Still  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  Broken  Hearts  will  be  a  pecuniary  suc¬ 
cess.  One  has  an  uncomfortable  sensation  that  it  may 
be  a  trifie  too  good  for  the  general  public.  A  thing 
of  beauty  it  undoubtedly  is  ;  whether  it  will  be  a  joy, 
not  to  say  for  ever,  but  for  a  reasonable  period,  from 
the  managerial  point  of  view,  is  quite  another  question. 
In  any  case  Mr.  Hare  may  congratulate  himself  upon 
having  done  real  service  to  the  cause  of  dramatic  art 
by  producing  such  an  exquisite  piece  of  workmanship 
at  his  theatre. 

There  is  always  a  strange  curiosity  among  theatre¬ 
goers  to  see  the  actors,  whose  performances  upon  the 
stage  they  are  in  the  habit  of  witnessing,  with  the 
paint  ofF.  It  is  this  feeling  that  draws  together  little 
groups  of  gazers  around  the  stage-door  of  a  theatre, 
or  into  the  bars  and  refreshment-rooms  which  actors 
are  known  to  frequent,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that 
it  is  a  feeling  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind  which  causes 
the  popularity  of  pieces  in  which  the  actor  appears  in 
his  own  proper  character.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Buck- 
stone  made  a  hit  in  a  little  piece  of  this  kind,  and  the 
theatre  was  crowded  to  see  the  famous  comedian  “  play” 
Buckstone.  Later  we  had  Mr.  Toole  in  a  little  sketch, 
with  Miss  Farren,  called  Seeing  Toole,  and  now  Mr.  Reece 
has  taken  advantage  of  the  same  popular  actor’s  visit 
to  America  to  present  us  with  Toole  at  Sea.  How 
Mr.  Toole,  after  taking  a  quantity  of  nostrums  from  all 
the  passengers  on  board  to  keep  off  sea-sickness,  falls 
into  a  deep  sleep,  and  dreams  a  wonderful  dream,  and 
what  fun  is  made  out  of  it  all  with  Miss  Farren’s 
assistance,  may  be  easily  imagined.  The  roars  of 
laughter  that  greet  the  performance  show  plainly 
enough  that  both  Mr.  Toole  and  Mr.  Reece  under¬ 
stand  very  clearly  the  British  public  for  whom  they 
cater. 

By  the  time  these  lines  are  in  the  hands  of  our 
readers  the  Christmas  pantomimes  and  other  entertain¬ 
ments  most  appreciable  by  the  juvenile  mind  will  be  in 
full  swing.  In  these,  of  course,  “  Old  Drury”  leads 
the  van  with  yet  another  version  of  Whittington  and  his 
Cat,  which  has  already  formed  the  subject  of  so  many 
pantomimes,  and  the  wonderful  Yokes  family  will  lend 
to  it  their  multifarious  attractions.  Then  at  Covent 
Garden  will  be  Cinderella  on  a  scale  of  unparalleled 
magnificence,  and  at  the  Globe  Miss  Lydia  Thompson 
will  give  a  pantomime  version  of  her  evergreen  Blue~ 
beard,  to  say  nothing  of  a  host  of  similar  entertain¬ 
ments.  These  will  have  to  be  duly  noticed  in  our 
next  number  ;  for  the  present  our  task  is  done,  and  it 
only  remains  to  wish  all  our  readers,  young  and  old, 
great  and  small,  near  and  afar,  “  A  Merry  Christmas 
and  a  Happy  New  Year.” 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  CUT-OUT  PAPER  PATTERN. 
ULSTER  FOR  A  BOY  OF  FROM  9  TO  12. 

This  pattern  consists  of  seven  pieces — back,  front, 
upper  and  under  portion  of  sleeve,  collar,  cufF,  and 
pocket.  The  collar  need  not  be  cut  so  deep  as  pattern 


if  fur  is  not  used  to  trim  it.  An  inner  pocket  may  be 
put  in  the  lining  of  the  left  breast.  This  Ulster  would 
require  about  two  yards  of  cloth,  double  width,  and 
should  be  lined  throughout  with  alpaca  or  Italian 
cloth. 
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THE  HOUSEKEEPER’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  have  received  letters  from  many 
of  our  correspondents  on  the  subject  of  household  management  and 
economy,  and  we  thank  those  ladies  who  hav  i  so  kindly  written  to 
us,  giving  their  own  experience  on  these  important  subjects.  Nor 
must  we  forget  to  thank  other  of  the  contributors  to  our  Con¬ 
versazione  columns  for  the  useful  and  valuable  recipes  sent  by  them 
in  reply  to  requests  from  subscribers.  It  is  our  intention  to  devote 
this  page  to  these  purely  household  mattei's.  We  name  it  the 
Housekeeper's  Conversazione,  hoping  that  the  information  supplied 
to  it  from  kind  subscribers  may  make  it  one  of  the  most  usefu 
pages  in  the  Magazine.  In  many  families  there  is  a  number  of 
tried  and  proven  recipes,  many  of  which  are  not  generally  known, 
and  yet  have  something  special  to  recommend  them — such  as  a 
saving  of  trouble,  of  time,  or  of  expense.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
making  of  marmalade.  In  how  many  different  ways  is  this  done 
every  spring  ?  Some  householders  spend  three  hours  over  it  for 
every  one  that  is  spent  by  those  who  manufacture  it  by  a  simpler 
mode.  Well,  if  each  would  send  us  her  recipe,  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  each  could  be  compared  and  discussed,  and  we 
should  thus  be  enabled  to  discover  the  very  best,  and  practise  it  in 
future.  This,  of  course,  is  only  an  instance;  but  there  are  very 
many  things  which  may  be  tolerably  well  done  by  a  hundred 
different  methods,  but  of  which  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  there  is 
only  one  very  best  way.  Let  us  all,  then,  try  to  help  each  other 
to  find  out  the  very  best  way  of  doing  everything.  Cookery  books 
are  not  infallible.  The  best  of  them  contain  errors,  and  practice  is 
the  only  way  to  discover  what  is  the  object  of  every  good  house¬ 
keeper — viz.,  the  best  result  combined  with  the  smallest  expenditure 
of  money,  labour,  and  time.  Therefore,  practical  letters  containing 
sound  sense,  and  reflecting  the  experience  of  various  lives,  will  be 
welcome — doubly  welcome — to  ourselves  in  the  first  instance,  and 
to  our  readers  in  the  second. 


Modern  Athens  writes — “  Dear  Madam, — Absence  from  home 
for  several  weeks  has  prevented  my  sending  yon  the  recipe  for  the 
fish  curry.  I  only  saw  the  Magazine  for  November  last  night  on  my 
return  home,  and  observe  Grub’s  dilemma,  but  as  the  post  leaves  in 
an  hour,  to  allow  my  remarks  to  appear  in  the  next  Magazine  I 
can  do  no  more  at  this  time  than  inclose  the  recipe  alluded  to.  You 
will  perceive  it  is  composed  of  what  is  often  thrown  away — viz.,  cold 
fish  and  cold  rice.  Fish  Curry. — Full  some  cold  boiled  fish  into 
small  pieces,  carefully  removing  the  bones  and  skin ;  boil  a  large 
tablespoonful  of  rice  for  twenty  minutes ;  put  both  fish  and  rice  into  a 
stewpan  in  which  you  have  previously  melted  a  piece  of  butter — say 
an  ounce — also  a  teaspoonfnl  of  curry  powder,  more  or  less,  according 
to  taste.  Stir  till  very  hot.  Then  beat  up  an  egg,  mix  with  the  fish 
and  rice,  stirring  quickly  till  the  egg  appears  set.  Halibut  is  delicious 
done  this  way.  When  eggs  are  dear  try  it  without  one.” 

S.  K.  would  be  much  obliged  if  the  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s 
Magazine  would  kindly  tell  her  where  the  Carpet-Sweeper,  Nozzo- 
lette,  ic.,  which  are  described  in  the  November  number  of  the 
periodical,  may  be  obtained,  as  she  cannot  get  them  in  a  small 
country  town.  [Apply  to  Madame  De  Tour,  30,  Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden,  London,  W.C.] 

Pansy  thanks  Humming-Bird  for  so  promptly  replying  to  her  last 
questions,  and  if  not  too  troublesome  would  be  very  much  obliged  for 
the  address  of  the  shop  in  London  or  Liverpool  where  consoUdated 
tea  is  to  be  purchased.  Pansy  heard  it  was  to  be  got  in  Liverpool, 
but  could  not  find  the  shop  out.  An  answer  in  the  December 
Magazine  would  greatly  obUge,  as  Pansy  wishes  to  get  some  to  send 
to  a  friend  at  a  distance,  where  it  is  almost  impossible  to  procure 
good  tea.  [I  do  not  know  the  Liverpool  address.  The  London 
agency  is  at  71,  Ludgate-hill,  E.C.] 

About  Boiling  Eggs. — There  is  an  objection  to  the  common  way 
of  boiling  eggs  which  people  do  not  understand.  It  is  this : — The 
white  under  three  minutes’  rapid  cooking  becomes  tough  and  in¬ 
digestible,  while  the  yolk  is  left  soft.  When  properly  cooked  eggs 
are  done  evenly  through  like  any  other  food.  The  result  may  be 
attained  by  putting  the  eggs  into  a  dish  with  a  cover,  as  a  tin  pail. 


and  then  pouring  upon  them  boiling  water,  two  quarts  or  more  to  a 
dozen  eggs,  and  cover  and  set  them  away  from  the  stove  for  fifteen 
minutes.  The  heat  of  the  water  cooks  the  eggs  slowly  and  evenly 
and  sufficiently  and  to  a  jelly-like  consistence,  leaving  the  centre,  or 
yolk,  harder  than  the  white,  and  the  egg  tastes  as  much  richer  and 
nicer  as  a  fresh  egg  is  nicer  than  a  stale  egg,  and  no  person  will  want 
to  eat  them  boiled  after  having  tried  this  method  once. 

F.  A.  O’C.  writes  In  Mrs.  Beeton’s  Cookery  Book  directions  are 
given  how  to  use  German  yeast,  but  it  is  not  mentioned  where  it  can 
be  procured.  As  I  have  not  the  least  idea  where  to  buy  it,  I  would 
consider  it  as  a  favour  if  some  of  your  correspondents  would  kindly 
teU  mo  where  they  get  it,  and  how  they  have  succeeded  in  using  it. 
Whilst  I  am  writing  to  you  I  may  as  well  send  you  two  very  simple 
recipes  for  making — i.  What  I  call  ‘soda  biscuits.’  Ingredients.— 
lib.  flour,  small  teaspoonful  of  soda,  pinch  of  salt,  buttermilk,  cara¬ 
way  seeds.  Method. — Mix  the  flour,  soda,  caraways,  and  salt  together. 
Stir  in  enough  of  buttermilk  to  make  a  paste,'neither  too  ‘  dry’  nor  too 
‘  wet.’  Roll  this  out  to  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  cut  it  in 
round  biscuits  about  the  size  of  a  small  child’s  tumbler.  Heat  a  pan 
and  butter  it,  put  these  biscuits  on  it  close  together,  and  bake  in  a 
moderately  hot  oven  for  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  These  are 
to  be  eaten  hot  with  butter  (cut  in  two).  2.  Com  Cake. — Take  equal 
portions  of  flour  and  Indian  meal,  say  half  a  pound  of  each,  good 
pinch  of  salt,  good  teaspoonful  of  soda,  buttermilk.  Mix  all  the  dry 
ingredients  together ;  then  add  the  buttermilk,  as  much  as  will  make 
it  into  a  thick  batter,  pour  this  into  a  heated,  buttered  pan,  and  bake 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  This  cake  can  be  made  in  a  better 
manner  (1  think)  by  substituting  fresh  milk  and  one  or  two  eggs  for 
the  buttermilk.  N.B. — I  should  also  be  glad  to  know  how  barm  is 
used — in  what  quantity  or  proportion,  Uquid  or  solid,  and  what 
quality.”] 

Bee  would  be  much  obliged  to  the  Humming-Bird  if  she  could 
kindly  tell  her  of  a  good  recipe  for  mulled  claret.  Bee  has  been 
told  that  mulled  claret  is  a  very  nice  kind  of  beverage  to  offer  friends 
in  winter  after  a  cold  drive  or  walk.  [To  make  a  tumblerful  of 
mulled  claret,  place  in  a  small  lined  saucepan  a  tumblerful  of  cold 
water  with  half-a-dozen  cloves,  a  small  piece  of  mace,  and  about  an 
inch  of  cinnamon  stick.  The  mace  must  be  a  very  small  quantity, 
otherwise  its  flavour  will  predominate.  Let  these  simmer  gently 
together  till  the  water  shall  have  decreased  to  half  its  original 
quantity.  Then  pour  in  half  a  tumblerful  of  claret,  ai  the  ssuue 
time  sweetening  to  taste.  In  five  minutes  the  drink  will  be  ready. 
After  a  long  ride  or  drive  on  a  cold  day,  nothing  can  be  better  or 
more  restorative  than  mulled  claret  or  mulled  port.] 

Simple  and  Useful  Recipes.— Ribs  of  Beef  Rolled. — Choose  the 
quantity  required,  and  either  let  the  butcher  take  the  bones  out  or 
do  it  yourself  after  the  meat  comes  home  (this  is  the  most  economical 
plan) ;  roll  the  beef  as  tightly  as  possible  after  the  bones  are  taken 
out,  skewer  it  firmly,  and  tie  a  coarse  twine  round  it ;  if  required 
very  well  done,  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  must  be  allowed 
to  every  pound,  as  it  is  very  thick.  Any  joint  of  roast  beef  should  be 
garnished  with  horseradish,  and  the  gravy  made  as  in  previous  recipe. 
Round  of  Beef  Salted. — Choose  a  nice  firm,  juicy  round  of  beef ;  the 
weight  must  depend  on  the  quantity  required.  Make  a  pickle  in  the 
following  proportion : — To  3  gallons  of  boiling  water  put  61b.  of  salt, 
30Z.  of  saltpetre  pounded,  and  rub  30Z.  of  coarse  sugar  over  the  beef 
before  putting  it  in  the  pan  ;  let  the  pickle  get  quite  cold,  and  pour  it 
over  the  beef.  For  a  round  of  beef  weighing  lolb.  a  week  will  be 
long  enough  for  it  to  remain  in  pickle.  A  tongue  will  require  ten 
days.  Boiled  Leg  of  Mutton. — A  leg  of  mutton  for  boding  should 
not  hang  more  than  two  or  three  days,  as,  if  hung  too  long,  it  will 
not  be  a  good  colour ;  cut  off  the  shank-bone,  wash  it  quite  clean, 
put  it  into  cold  water,  allow  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  every  pound  of 
meat,  and  one  quarter  extra  for  the  check  of  the  pot ;  send  caper 
sauce  to  table  in  a  tureen,  and  pour  a  little  of  the  liquor  iu  which  the 
mutton  was  boiled  round  it  in  the  dish.  Boast  Leg  of  Mutton. — A 
leg  of  mutton  should  always  be  ordered  in  at  least  two  or  three  days 
before  it  is  to  be  cooked,  as  fresh-killed  mutton  is  never  tender ;  of 
course,  the  longer  it  can  be  hung  (in  reason)  the  better.  Put  it  down 
to  a  clear,  bright  fire,  and  keep  it  well  basted.  The  directions  given 
before  for  roasting  will  serve  in  this  instance.  When  the  mutton  is 
done,  dish  it  up,  pour  off  the  dripping,  pour  some  boiling  water  and  a 
little  salt  into  the  pan,  and  strain  it  over  the  meat.  The  gravy  may 
be  thickened  with  a  little  flour,  if  preferred. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

%•  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  whc  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  arg^ument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editok  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  CoaRESPONDENTS. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

Would  the  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman  kindly  tell  Mrs.  A.  E.  D. 
if  there  is  any  place  where  she  could  buy  scraps  of  ribbon  or  silk 
for  silk  patchwork  ?  Mrs.  D.  incloses  a  stamped  envelope,  as  she 
would  like  au  answer  to  her  question  by  post.  [We  cannot  reply  by 
post.  I  do  not  know  of  such  a  place,  but  perhaps  your  question  may 
meet  the  .'eye  of  some  one  who  does.  Prepaid  answers  will  be  for¬ 
warded.] 

Would  the  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Magazine  kindly 
inform  M.  J.  W.  in  what  book  the  piece  of  poetry,  called  “  Love  in  a 
Balloon,”  is  to  be  found  ?  She  cannot  meet  with  it  anywhere,  so  would 
be  very  much  obliged  for  information.  [I  believe  it  appeared  in 
Once  a  Week  some  few  years  ago.  Perhaps  some  of  our  correspon¬ 
dents  can  inform  you  of  the  date.] 

H.  M.  has  taken  in  the  Englishwoman  for  some  time,  and  thinks 
she  may  venture  to  ask  Humming-Bird  if  she  thinks  the  beaded 
tabliers  and  bodices  will  be  fashionable  next  summer  ?  She  has  been 
thinking  of  using  the  patterns  for  the  purpose  issued  with  one  of  the 
Magazines,  but  she  would  not  care  to  be  at  so  much  trouble  if  they 
will  not  be  worn.  [It  is  difficult  to  judge  so  early,  but  I  fancy  that 
embroidery  will  be  much  more  fashionable  than  beading  next  summer. 
Jet  is  not  so  much  worn  as  it  has  been.  I  think  it  would  be  im¬ 
prudent  to  prepare  now  a  dress  for  next  summer,  as  the  shape  may 
then  be  something  entirely  novel.] 

Hullah  Lily. — It  is  impossible  to  keep  “  nice  and  cool”  if  you 
dance  much.  As  Trixie  is  so  pretty,  she  does  not  need  cosmetics. 
In  what  volume  did  you  seethe  letter  you  speak  of  ?  You  need  not 
send  your  name  and  address  every  time  if  you  will  always  use  the 
same  nom  de  plume. 

Ethel  says— “Will  the  Editor  kindly  tell  mo  where  I  can 
get  good  Balbriggan  stockings  in  London  ?  [At  Messrs.  Inglis  and 
Tinckler’s,  147,  Regent-street,  W.]  And  with  what  preparation 
should  they  be  washed  in  order  to  keep  the  colour  ?  [Real  Balbriggan 
stockings  never  lose  their  colour.  They  arc  made  of  Sea  Island 
Cotton,  and  it  is  impossible  that  this  should  wash  white  or  yellow. 
The  cheap  imitations  do  so,  but  if  you  reject  all  that  have  not  the 
reg^tered  trade  mark — a  human  leg — stamped  upon  them,  you  will 
be  sure  to  get  the  genuine  article.  The  prices  of  those  sold 
by  Messrs.  Inglis  and  Tinckler  are  from  33s.  per  doz.]  And 
where  may  I  obtain  good  Irish  linen  ?  I  find  that  at  the  ordinary 
drapers’  shops  linen  that  I  used  to  pay  a  shilling  a  yard  for  in 
Belfast  is  charged  at  is.  6d.  and  is.  Sd.”  [This  also  you  can  get  at 
Messrs.  Inglis  and  Tinckler’s,  and  at  the  prices  at  which  it  is  sold  in 
Ireland.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  speak  of  linen  for  sheeting  or 
for  iiersonal  wear,  but  both  can  be  had  here.] 

Alice  writes — “  Dear  Humming-Bird, — How  is  Marmion’s  Denti- 
lave  applied  ?  [Moisten  your  toothbrush  in  water,  and  pour  two 
or  three  drops  of  the  wash  on  the  brush  each  time  you  brush  your 
teeth.  It  is  a  very  pleasant  preparation.] 

Will  the  Editor  kindly  tell  Inquirer  what  kind  of  spring  was 
referred  to  in  the  November  number  as  being  in  Nicoll’s  boots  P”  [A 
spring  from  the  heel  under  the  instep,  which  shapes  the  boot  to  the 
foot  and  keeps  it  in  shape ;  a  capital  contrivance.] 

Belinda  writes— “Will  Humming-Bird  please  tell  me  the  names 
of  some  of  the  fashionable  colours  ?  I  am  going  to  buy  a  poplin 
dress,  and  want  it  to  be  very  pretty,  as  I  cannot  often  buy  a  silk. 
What  colours  would  you  suggest  ?”  [Tastes  differ  so  entiroly  that  it 
is  difficult  to  advise.  If  you  want  a  really  perfect  material,  I  should 
advise  you  to  have  a  dress  from  the  beautiful  blue-black  poplin  sold 
by  Messrs.  Inglis  and  Tinckler  at  half-a-guinea  a  yard.  It  is  soft, 
and  drapes  in  exquisite  folds.  I  thought  I  could  not  do  better  than 
go  to  them  and  inquire  about  the  new  colours  for  you,  especially  as 
I  had  questions  from  another  correspondent  to  find  answers  for  at  the 


same  establishment.  Cardinal  red,  they  told  me,  is  the  fashionable 
colour,  but  you  don’t  want  a  dress  of  that.  The  names  of  the  other 
fashionable  colours  of  their  brocaded  poplins  are : — Petunia,  Pis- 
tache,  Poeliard,  Me.vique,  Olive,  Navy,  Sago,  Magnolia,  Sadowa, 
Prune,  Grenat,  Crimson,  Ophelia,  S.lvers,  Greys,  Mauves,  Violets, 
Humboldt,  Claret,  &c.  If  yon  want  your  dress  for  day  wear,  prune 
would  be  a  delightful  colour ;  if  for  evening,  silver  grey.] 

Will  the  Hum.mino-Bird  kindly  tell  Mary  Jane  where  she  could 
get  M  rs.  Speight’s  work.  The  Lock  of  Hair,  spoken  of  in  the 
Englisiiwom.an’s  Domestic  Magazine  for  May,  1872  ?  M.  J.  wrote 
to  the  address  given  in  that  number,  but  got  it  returned.  Any 
information  you  can  give  will  greatly  oblige.  [Some  of  our  corre¬ 
spondents  may  be  able  to  tell  you.  I  have  made  inquiries,  but  cannot 
find  out.] 

Ciss  writes — “In  reply  to  Juanita’s  request  in  the  December 
number  of  your  Magazine  for  the  names  of  some  comic  songs  not  too 
outrageous,  I  inclose  a  list  of  a  few  I  know,  and  can  recommend  the 
four  first  as  being  very  good,  but  Juanita  should  manage  to  try 
them  over  first,  us  tastes  differ.  Also,  in  reidy  to  An  Old  Sud- 
SCRiiiER  concerning  the  disagreeable  smell  from  stoves,  I  beg  to  say 
that  in  Germany  I  have  noticed  the  same  fault,  and  there  they 
frequently  place  some  sweet-smelling  powders  or  pastilles  on  the  top 
of  the  stove,  which  conceals  the  smell,  but  does  not  do  away  with  the 
closeness  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  room.  I  have  been  told  a  good 
way  to  purify  the  room,  and  it  seems  so  simple  that  I  wonder  it  is 
not  more  often  adopted.  It  is  to  place  a  pan  containing  charcoal  at 
one  end  of  the  room,  and  some  vessel  containing  water  at  the  other, 
and  this  purifies  the  air  of  the  room  in  some  way  I  am  not  clever 
enough  to  explain,  but  any  way  An  Old  Subscriber  might  try  the 
plan,  which  is  a  very  simple  and  inexpensive  one,  if  you  think  my 
suggestion  worth  mentioning.  I  have  subscribed  to  your  Magazine 
for  some  years,  and  find  it  very  useful  1.  Percy  St.  Barhe,  of  the 
Horse  Guards  Blue.  Charles  Blatherwick.  Hopwood  and  Crew. 
2.  The  Idol  of  the  Day.  Alfred  Lee.  Hopwood  and  Crew.  3.  Ask 
Mamma.  From  the  Idle  ’Prentice  Metzler  and  Co.  4.  TFait  for 
the  Turn  of  the  Tide.  Harry  Clifton.  Hopwood  and  Crew.  5.  The 
Wonderful  Scholar.  G.  W.  Hunt.  H.  d’ Alcorn,  351,  Oxford-street. 
6.  Shabby  Genteel,  Harry  Clifton.  Hopwood  and  Crew.  7.  Where 
is  my  Nancy  ?  G.  W.  Hunt.  Hopwood  and  Crew. 

Norman  writes—"  Dear  Humming-Bird,— (I  do  so  love  humming¬ 
birds,  having  been  a  good  deal  in  America.)  Will  you  allow  mo  to 
ask  a  few  questions  about  grey  parrots  ?  The  other  day  a  pair  of 
beautiful  ones  arrived  to  us  direct  from  Africa,  male  and  female. 
They  are  very  young,  at  this  date  being  only  five  months  old.  Finer, 
sweeter-tempored,  or  healthier  birds  could  not  possibly  be,  and  they 
are  together  in  one  large  cage,  agreeing  beautifully.  They  are  very 
clever  birds,  especially  Tommy.  Now  what  I  should  like  to  know 
is — I.  How  soon  may  we  expect  them  to  articulate  words  distinctly  ? 
2.  If  it  is  against  their  education  being  together  ?  3.  If  Indian  corn 
(whole)  is  proper  food  for  them  ?  They  eat  it  freely.  None  of  the 
above  information  can  I  find  in  any  natural  history  of  birds.  Further 
information,  however  trifling,  will  bo  thankfully  received.”  [i. 
Parrots  usually  begin  to  talk  when  about  a  year  old.  2.  It  would  be 
better  to  separate  them.  3.  It  is  scarcely  fit  for  such  young  birds. 
It  would  be  better  to  soak  it  for  them  till  they  are  older.  They  should 
have  some  sop  every  morning — bread  scalded  and  milk  scalded,  a 
little  hemp  seed,  but  no  green  food.  They  must  not  have  moat, 
though  they  like  it  very  much,  for  it  makes  their  feathers  fall.  A 
bone,  with  only  a  few  small  scraps  of  meat  left  on  it,  will  delight 
them,  and  may  be  given  now  and  then.  A  piece  of  apple  or  pear,  a 
nut,  or  a  lump  of  sugar  will  also  be  appreciated.] 

Flora  R.  writes- “  Dear  Madam, — I  was  glad  to  sec  the  letter  by 
M.  E.  P.  in  last  month’s  number.  Had  time  and  stsength  aUowed  I 
should  have  written  in  the  summer  and  sent  you  a  cutting  from  one 
of  the  newspapers  in  which  the  narrative  appeared;  the  revolting 
details  prevented  my  sister  and  myself  from  purchasing  sealskin 
articles  for  this  winter’s  wear.  May  I  be  spared  space  in  which  to 
make  a  plea  for  the  birds  ?  In  the  Alliance  News  of  November  20th 
the  following  appeared  : — ‘  The  fashion  now  so  prevalent  of  ornament¬ 
ing  ladies’  bats  and  bonnets  with  small  birds  has  given  such  an  impetus 
to  the  activity  of  birdcatchers,  both  here  and  in  France,  as  to  cause 
weU-grounded  fears  for  the  annihilation  of  our  favourite  little  songsters. 
This  has  been  forcibly  pointed  out  in  a  case  which  came  before  the 
Dover  bench,  in  which  two  men  were  charged  with  trespass.  Upon 
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them  were  found  fift;-one  dead  skylarke,  and  a  large  number  of 
linnets,  thrushes,  bulltiuchcs,  &c.  A  gentleman  connected  with  the 
Customs  at  Dover  stated  that  it  was  well  known  that  a  large  premium 
was  paid  to  men  like  the  prisoners  for  these  birds,  and  that  it  was 
within  his  cognisance  that  during  the  past  fortnight  no  less  than  2,060 
of  the  brightest-plumaged  birds  from  Normandy  passed  through  Dover 
on  their  way  to  a  firm  of  milliners  in  London,  their  destination  evi¬ 
dently  being  to  ornament  the  hats  and  l)onnets  of  ladies.  The  Bench 
stated  their  determination  to  punish  severely  all  future  offenders,  and 
ordered  their  clerk  to  make  a  representation  on  the  subject  to  tho 
Home  Secretary.’  Will  the  kind  Uumminq-Bikd  use  her  influence 
on  behalf  of  the  tender  little  creatures  in  order  to  prevent  their  whole¬ 
sale  destruction  in  this  ruthless  manner  P  Let  us  turn  from  that  still, 
tom  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  Fashion,  and  picture  that  number  of 
songsters,  instinct  with  life,  health,  and  beauty,  warbling  their 
‘native  wood  notes  wild,’  and  cheerfully  and  patiently  doing  their 
part  in  the  Almighty's  great  plan  of  creation.  What  a  gap  the  loss  of 
so  many  tuneful  voices  will  make  in  Nature’s  grand  spring  concerts  ! 
It  behoves  us  as  Englishwomen  and  responsible  beings  to  reverence 
the  ‘  Hand  that  made  them’  by  caring  for  and  protecting  God’s  dumb 
creatures,  and  set  our  faces  against  those  fashions  that  tend  to  cruelty 
and  wanton  destruction  of  life.”  [The  Qiteen  of  December  4,  1S75, 
says — “  Whole  birds  and  head.s,  wings  and  tails  of  birds,  are  neces¬ 
sary  adjuncts  to  every  hat  and  bonnet;  tho  consequent  destr action  of 
feathered  songsters  is  sad  to  think  of,  and  thousands  of  gay-plumaged 
birds  from  Normandy  pass  through  our  Custom  House  weekly.”  I 
feel  perfectly  certain  that  no  Englishwoman  would  wear  a  bird’s  wing 
or  feathers  if  she  were  aware  that  the  bird  had  been  killed  with  no 
other  object  than  to  supply  the  requirements  of  fashion,  and  that  such 
is  the  case  has  only  to  become  widely  known  for  tho  demand  to  cease. 
Your  letter  will,  I  trust,  do  good  in  this  way.  Many  thanks  for  your 
very  kind  note  to  myself,  and  your  equally  kind  wishes  for  the 
Magazine.] 

The  following  exquisite  bit  of  word-painting  reads  so  like  a 
charming  satire  on  the  dreary,  dismal  November  days  we  have 
endured  that  I  think  it  may  be  read  at  our  Conversazione.  It  was 
written  by  an  American  lady,  and  appeared  some  years  ago  in  an 
American  paper : — 

OuK  November ! 

Soft,  delicious,  balmy,  tender ! 

Throwing  off  her  veil  of  mist 
For  a  crown  of  amethyst — 

Blushing  soft  as  she  discloses 
Summer’s  last  and  lingering  roses. 

Like  a  spray  of  corals  rare 
Plumed  within  her  shining  hair. 

Ah  I  the  dreamy  days  remember 
Of  our  opaline  November ! 

Gauzy  vapours  float  around  her. 

Little  motes  of  gold  surround  her, 

•  Violet  clouds  lie  soft  above  her. 

Moonbeams  clasp  her  like  a  lover. 

Touching  with  transparent  fingers 
Every  spot  where  fragrance  lingers. 

She  doth  cast  upon  tho  air 
Essences  and  odours  rare. 

Wild  blooms  swoon  in  sadden  heat 
Where  she  pranks  her  dainty  feet. 

And  the  trailing  autumn  grasses 
Bend  in  homage  as  she  passes. 

Gladness,  as  of  childhood’s  laughter. 

All  tho  wooing  zephyrs  waft  her ; 

Shining  in  her  mystic  splendour — 

Waiting,  rosy,  soft,  and  tender— 

Oh,  we  greet  the  radiant  comer. 

Amber-belted  Indian  summer ! 

Miss  W.’s  letter  has  been  forwarded  to  Flora  B. 

Eobin  writes— “Dear  Editor,— I  fully  intended  my  last  letter 
to  conoludo  all  I  had  to  say  upon  tho  subject  of  sitting  during  Divine 
service,  but  as  Beatrice  seems  to  think  I  have  rather  shirked,  or,  at 
all  events,  ‘slurred  over,’  answering  some  of  her  arguments  (though 
in  passing  I  may  just  remark  I  do  not  feel  that  she  has  given  at  all 
satisfactory  answers  to  any  of  mine),  I  must  ask  your  pardon  if  I 


depart  from  my  first  intention,  and  again  encroach  upon  your  space 
with  a  few  words.  If  Be.atrice  will  kindly  refer  to  my  last  letter 
she  will  see  that  in  reference  to  the  Scotch  Church  and  Noncon- 
formists  I  said,  ‘  Each  form  of  religion  lias  its  own  ritual,’  and  my 
feeling  was  that  each  should  be  a  law  to  itself  (1  intended  it  less  as 
an  answer  to  her  than  as  an  explanation  of  what  I  vrrote  in  my  first 
letter),  as  in  all  I  have  particularly  abstained  from  any  remarks  upon 
their  forms  of  worship,  being  totally  ignorant  of  all  that  concerns 
them ;  it  would  therefore  have  been  most  unfair  for  me  to  pass  any 
opinion  upon  them,  and  I  have  strictly  confined  my  remarks  to  our 
own  liturgy  and  services,  with  the  one  exception  of  a  few  words  upon 
the  forms  observed  in  tho  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  I  do  happen  to 
know  a  little  about  them.  I  was  only  once  in  a  dissenting  chapel,  and 
as  I  went  to  it  by  mistake  I  am  to  this  day  quite  ignorant  to  what 
denomination  the  congregation  belonged,  but  I  remember  there  was  an 
immense  deal  of  both  kneeling  and  standing  during  the  service, 
especially  tho  latter,  as  there  were  a  great  many  hymns  sung,  and 
they  were  very  long.  I  also  purposely  avoided  noticing  tho  mention 
that  was  made  of  tho  Uoyal  Family  by  name  (and,  by  the  way,  nothing 
was  said  about  the  Queen — it  was  only  quite  the  younger  members 
of  the  family  who  were  named),  as  Beatrice  will  pardon  mo  for 
saying,  anything  personal  (especially  in  reference  to  persons  not 
oogageJ  in  tho  argument)  should,  iu  my  ppiuion,  bo  scrupulously 
abstained  from  in  a  discussion  of  this  kind,  particularly  where,  as  in 
this  case,  the  example  set  is  one  I  can  neither  admire  nor  wish  to  see 
followed.  However,  I  had  her  argumeut  in  my  mind  when  I  said, 

‘  If  examples  are  required,  why  not  go  to  our  bishops  and  clergy  for 
them  ?’  I  certainly  think  in  spiritual  matters  their  examples  are  to 
bo  followed  rather  than  those  of  Royal  personages,  who,  from  the 
many  calls  upon  their  time  required  by  their  high  position,  have  much 
fatigue  to  undergo  that  ordinary  individuals  escape,  therefore  their 
actions  in  these  respects  can  hardly  be  considered  examples  for  us  to 
follow.  In  conclusion,  I  think  wo  should  all,  as  Be.atrice  says,  do 
well  to  lay  to  heart  the  in,j  unction,  ‘  Let  each  one  bo  fully  persuaded 
in  his  own  heart ;’  but  then  it  is  a  fact  that  we  are  all  too  easily  per¬ 
suaded  that  our  own  way  must  of  necessity  bo  the  best,  because  wo  so 
much  prefer  it  to  any  other ;  but  surely  it  is  our  duty  to  find  out  first 
by  every  means  in  our  power  whether  our  persuasions  are  well  founded, 
and  in  a  case  of  this  kind  most  conscientious  people  will  agree  that  it 
is  wisest  and  best  to  err  on  the  side  of  too  much  reverence  in  the 
House  of  God,  and  in  His  holy  presence,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible. 
After  all,  perhaps,  the  safest  maxim  for  our  guidance,  where  we  do 
feel  ‘  fully  persuaded  in  our  own  minds,’  is,  ‘  Let  him  that  thinketh 
he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall.’  ” 

“‘Art  of  BEAurr  i.v  Paris. — I  had  the  pleasure  yesterday, 
says  the  Metropolitan,  of  “assisting” — that  is  to  say,  looking  on, 
not  helping — at  the  toilet  of  a  Frenchwoman,  a  genuine  Parisian.  I 
was  a  good  deal  surprised,  that  I  admit ;  and  she  was  a  good  deal 
surprised  at  my  surprise.  She  imagined  that  tho  extremes  of  arti¬ 
ficiality  arrived  at  in  Paris — making  a  sort  of  dual  woman,  as  it  were, 
out  of  one  —wore  known  to  us,  and  she  considers  us  somi-ba  rbarians 
since  she  discovered  how  much  nearer  tho  natural  state  wo  are.  She 
began,  my  Franqoise,  by  submitting  herself  to  her  maid,  who  on  her 
part  began  by  subjecting  her  to  a  face  friction  of  elder-flower  water. 
This  accomplished,  tho  previously  sallow  face  became  of  a  clearer  hue, 
an  ivory  yellow.  Every  particle  of  imparity  in  the  pores  had  yielded 
to  tho  influence  of  tho  elder-flower  water,  with  which  half  a  goblet  of 
warm  water  had  been  mixed.  Tho  throat,  neck,  and  hands  partook  of 
this  refreshing  dew,  adding  a  lustre  to  tho  freshness  given  by  a  tepid 
bath  of  twenty  minutes  and  shower  bath  of  five,  gone  through  with  a 
half  hour  before  the  beginning  of  tho  mysteries  of  dressing,  or  the 
“  getting  up.”  Next  came  a  rubbing  of  a  scented  iris-powder  in  the 
dark  hair,  which  was  short— that  is  to  say,  not  more  than  a  foot  and 
a  half  long — and  rather  thick.  When  the  iris-powder  was  brushed 
out  and  carefully  removed  at  the  temples  and  the  nape  of  tho  neck,  a 
delicate  crime,  similar  to  cold  cream,  but  without  lard— the  juice  of 
lettuce  being  its  main  ingredient — was  laid  over  the  whole  skin  of 
neck,  face,  and  hands,  and  allowed  to  remain  ten  minutes.  This,  I 
was  informed,  was  intended  to  do  away  with  the  contraction  of 
the  features  arising  from  want  of  sleep,  which  want  of  sleep  had 
arisen  from  too  much  eafd  noir  at  dinner.  I  had  not  observed  any 
“contraction  des  traits,"  and  thought  within  myself  how  much  fancy 
would  do.  The  Parisian  informed  me  that  camphor  and  crime  had  a 
similar  composing  effect  upon  the  features,  especially  after  the  fatigues 
of  a  ball.  The  next  thing  done  was  the  removal  of  every  trace  of  t  ho 
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ertme  with  an  extremely  fine  linen  cloth.  This  was  a  skilful  opera¬ 
tion,  for  while  robbing  the  skin  into  satin-like  smoothness  the  femme. 
de-cJiamhre  did  not  make  it  red  or  in  any  way  roughen  its  surface. 
She  seemed  to  polish,  and  in  polishing  to  whiten,  her  mistress’s  com¬ 
plexion.  The  next  process  was  the  application  of  veloutine,  a  com¬ 
pound  of  bismuth  and  rice  powder,  having  the  fixitive  quality  of  the 
fisst  and  the  delicacy  of  the  last  ingredient.  But  ah  !  the  care  with 
which  the  maid  applied  the  preparation !  It  was  absolutely  im¬ 
possible,  in  being  thus  laid  on,  to  detect  the  presence  of  any  foreign 
aid.  The  skin  had  the  firm,  clear  whiteness  of  alabaster,  with  a 
suggestion  of  sunny  lustre  and  creaminess  to  subdue  it.  Then  came 
the  gfrand  affair  of  the  eyebrows.  These  were  brushed  with  a  minute 
soft  brush,'with  dark  bristles  and  a  handle,  inlaid  with  mother  of 
pearl,  and  the  least  possible  tracing  of  fard  indien,  from  a  small 
stone  jar,  laid  upon  them.  Under  the  eyes — very  fine  eyes,  and 
needing  no  aid  from  art — an  estampe  of  leather,  upon  which  the. fard 
indien  was  lightly  rubbed,  laid  now  a  dusky  shadow,  which  increased 
the  brilliancy  of  the  eyes  to  a  great,  and,  to  my  mind,  unpleasant 
degree.  What  was  to  become  of  this  appliance  in  case  of  emotion  I 
cannot  say.  Perhaps  a  Frenchwoman  only  cries  when  she  chooses. 
The  neck  and  hands  now  partook  of  the  bis  muth  powder  whitening, 
and  after  that  the  hair  was  dressed  very  low  on  the  neck,  frizzed  a 
little  over  the  forehead,  and  with  less  addition  of  false  hair  than  has 
been  customary  for  years.  A  small  natte  of  permanently-crimped 
black  hair,  looped  with  a  white  ivory  comb  cut  in  cameo  medallions, 
made  up  this  part  of  the  toilet,  only  one  small  ringlet  being  suffered 
to  play  about  the  neck.  The  lady  looked  charming — let  us  say  thirty 
years  old.  Her  age  ?  Oh — well,/i/<y.’  ” 

Clara. — The  discussion  has  ceased,  and  will  not  be  renewed  in 
these  columns. 

Veexox  writes— “  Madam, — I  have  to  thank  you  for  inserting  my 
last  communication  iu  the  November  number  of  your  Magazine.  I 
inclose  two  others,  one  from  the  World  newspaper,  the  other  an 
extract  from  the  New  York  Home  Journal,  should  you  think  them 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Conversazione.  [Many  thanks.  I  think 
the  extracts  will  amuse  our  readers.] 

(“  ‘  The  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  described  from  Antique 
Monuments.  By  E.  Gnhl  and  W.  Koner.  Translated  from  the 
third  German  edition  by  F.'Hueffer.  With  five  hundred  and  forty- 
three  woodcuts.  London :  Chapman'and  Hall,  1875.)— Perhaps  the 
sections  of  this  work  which  will  most  interest  a  modem  reader  are 
those  which  deal  with  the  subject  of  dress.  The  robes  of  Greek  and 
Roman  ladies  were  very  different  from  the  costumes  of  English ;  but 
the  curious  thing  is  that  the]]methods  of  dreaiing  and  decorating  the 
hair,  and  the  ornaments  which  graced  their  persons,  were  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  same.  Thus  the  bracelets,  the  earrings,  and  the 
necklaces,  of  which  we  are  here  presented  with  engravings,  are  iden¬ 
tical  in  most  of  their  ^designs  with  what  are  worn  to-day.  More 
cunous  still  is  it  that  Roman  ladies  wore  the  exact  equivalents  of  the 
modern  chatelaine  dangling  at  their  side.  We  might  indicate  further 
points  of  correspondence.  The  original  simple  and  beautiful  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  hair,  we  are  told,  was  soon  superseded  by  fantastic 
structures  of  natural  and  artificial  hair,  justly  described  by  Juvenal 
as  towers  of  many  stories.”  Hairdressing  became  a  science,  and 
occupied  a  considerable  part  of  a  fashionable  lady’s  time.  Special 
maid-servants  were  employed  for  the  purpose.  “The  natural  hair 
was  frequently  insufficient  for  the  tower-like  coiffure,*and  the  want 
had  either  to  be  supplied  by  false  plaits  or  complete  wigs.”  Even  in 
Cato’s  time  it  was  fashionable  to  dye  the  hair  a  reddish  yellow — 
Anglice,  a  pre-Raphaelite  auburn.  For  this  purpose  a  caustic  soap, 
imported  from  Gaul  and  made  of  tallow  and  ashes,  was  used.  “  The 
long  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Germans  engendered  amongst 
Roman  ladies  a  predilection  for  the  blonde  hair  of  German  women  ; 
this  hair  became  in  consc'iuenoe  a  valuable  merchandise.”  As  regards 
unguents  and  cosmetics,  Kriton,  the  private  physician  of  the  Empress 
Fiotina,  mentions  twenty-five  kinds  of  hair  pomades.  The  com¬ 
plexion  was  preserved  by  a  mask  of  dough  and  ass’s  milk  being  laid 
on  at  night.  Another  mask,  composed  of  rice  and  bean-flour,  was 
esteemed  a  specific  for  the  removal  of  wrinkles.  The  two  chief  paints 
used  were  a  white  and  red  substance  moistened  with  ass’s  milk — in 
which  last  the  Roman  belles  appear  to  have  had  much  faith.  Brows 
and  eyelashes  were  dyed  black  or  painted  over ;  even  the  veins  on 
the  temples  were  marked  with  lines  of  a  tender  blue  colour.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  pursue  Koner’s  record  further.  Those  who  care  to 


dip  into  its  pages  will  find  that  many  things  which  the  nineteenth 
century  may  consider  its  own  inveutions  are  but  the  unconscious 
return  to  immemorial  practice.’ 

Margaret  has  the  Esglishwomax’s  Domestic  Magazine  from 
June,  1S70,  to  August,  1873,  minus  November,  1871,  and  June,  1873, 
for  5s.,  or  any  separate  number  for  3J. 

Miss  Clyde,  Northdown  Lodge,  Bideford,  Devon,  sends  *o  roots 
of  Devonshire  ferns,  6  varieties,  or  100  leaves,  for  12  stamps.  Postage 
2d.  She  sends  a  box  containing  100  roots,  9  varieties,  for  58.  No 
charge  for  package. 

Correct  delineation  of  character  from  handwriting.  Please  send 
13  stamps  to  L.  R.  Address  with  Editor. 

Louie  has  a  very  pretty  white  cashmere  circular  opera  cloak, 
suitable  for  a  young  lady,  30s.,  cost  3  guineas.  Address  with  Editor. 

Sale  of  ladies’  untrimmed,  ready-made  underclothing,  at  extremely 
moderate  prices.  Children’s  warm,  plain  frocks,  and  servants’  aprons. 
Proceeds  to  be  appropriated  to  the  funds  of  the  St.  Agnes  Orphanage, 
60  and  61,  Blomfield-road,  Maida-vale.  Thirty-three  orphans  are 
maintained,  but,  owing  to  want  of  funds,  several  have  had  to  bo  sent 
away.  Ladies  are  earnestly  entreated  to  aid. 

Infant  Mortality. — Wo  are  not  in  the  habit  of  writing  in  com¬ 
mendation  of  Patent  Medicines  generally,  but  as  a  safe  remedy  for 
difficult  teething,  convulsions,  flatulency,  and  affections  of  the  bowels 
is  frequently  required,  we  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  Mothers  to 
Atkinson  and  Barker’s  Royal  Infants’  Preservative.  Unlike 
those  pernicious  stupefactive.i  which  tend  to  weaken  and  prevent  the 
growth  of  children,  this  Preservative  gradually  improves  the  health 
and  strengthens  the  constitution,  and  from  its  simplicity  in  no  case 
can  it  do  harm,  indeed  it  may  be  given  with  safety  immediately  after 
birth.  For  nearly  a  century  this  real  Preservative  of  Infants’  Life 
has  been  recognised  throughout  the  world  as  the  best  Medicine  for  all 
disorders  of  Infants,  and  is  sold  by  Chemists  everywhere,  in  is.  lid. 
Bottles,  of  the  same  quality  as  supplied  to  Queen  Victoria  for  the 
Royal  Children. 


For  the  special  benefit  of  our  provincial  subscribers  we  have  just 
finished  arrangements  which  will  enable  us  to  supply  them  with 
evening  dresses  for  the  coming  season,  in  book -muslin  and  tarlatan  in 
various  shades,  trimmed  with  satin,  and  made  in  the  latest  styles, 
from  one  guinea  upwards,  on  the  shortest  notice.  Please  send 
measurements,  with  P.0.0. ,  payable  to  Madame  Louise  de  Tour,  30, 
Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  W.O. 

Home  Dressmaking. — Madame  Adele  Letellier  bogs  to  announce 
that  ladies  can  have  their  own  materials  fitted  at  a  moderate  charge 
at  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Fridays,  from  10  to  1  o’clock.  A  Course  of  Lessons  in  Practical  Dress¬ 
making,  Cutting  Out,  &c.,  for  ladies,  will  be  given  at  the  above  address 
on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  from  2  to  3.30  p.m.,  by  an  experienced 
dressmaker.  A  Course  of  Lessons  on  Home  Millinery  will  also  shortly 
be  commenced  in  connection  with  the  articles  now  appearing  in  the 
Young  Englishwoman  on  that  subject.  Ladies  intending  to  join 
these  classes  are  requested  to  communicate  with  Madame  Adele 
Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden. 


COMMISSIONS  FROM  ABROAD. 

To  judge  from  the  letters  that  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
columns  of  the  Conversazione  from  ladies  residing  abroad,  they  appear 
to  experience  gfreat  difficulty  in  obtaining  articles  of  dress  of  recent 
fashion  and  good  style,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  dwellers 
in  India,  America,  and  Australia  to  procure  the  many  luxuries  of  the 
wardrobe,  the  dressing-room,  and  the  cuisine,  which  to  those  who 
live  at  home  have  almost  become  necessaries.  The  convenience, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  even  at  home,  in  places  remote  from  fashion  and  shops, 
from  being  placed  in  a  position  to  correspond  with  some  one  in 
London  capable  of  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  It  is  in  the 
belief  that  she  may  be  useful  in  this  way  that  Madame  Ad^le 
Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  which  enable  her  to  execute  any  orders  of  the  foregoing  kind. 

In  transmitting  such  commissions,  ladies  are  requested  to  be  very 
precise  in  giving  details,  description,  &c.,  of  the  articles  they  order, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  change  them  after  having  been  sent 
abroad 
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CHAPTER  111. 

“  r  HOPE  it  was  an  agreeable  party,”  cries  Mrs. 

_L  Mawditt  with  an  eager  smile. 

“  Much  like  other  parties,”  returns  her  tyrant. 

His  sullen  eyes  are  still  fixed  on  me.  I  try  not  to  flinch. 

“  Much  like  other  parties  !”  exclaimed  his  son.  “  My 
dear  father,  it  was  the  most  stupid,  the  most  inane 
gathering  of  old  fogies  that  ever  met  together  even  in  a 
fable.  I’ve  yawned  like  a  crater  the  whole  evening.” 

“  They  were  all  county  people,”  says  Mr.  Mawditt 
— “  people  of  distinction  ;  there  was  no  mixture.” 

He  swelled  a  little  at  this,  then  checked  his  secret 
satisfaction,  being  too  cunning  to  show  how  new  it  was 
to  him  to  be  admitted  to  this  inner  circle  of  landed  respec¬ 
tability.  But  he  saw  I  read  him,  and  his  eye  wavered, 
quivered,  and  fell.  Then  he  turned  fiercely  on  his  wife. 

“  Do  you  think  it  right,  Anne,  to  keep  a  child  like 
Miss  Luttrell  up  to  this  late  hour  ?” 

“  I  did  not  know  it  was  late,”  she  stammered,  “  the 
evening  has  passed  so  quickly.” 

“  You  have  been  asleep,  I  presume?” 

“  My  dear  Edmond,  no,  of  course  not.” 

“  Indeed  !”  he  returns  sarcastically.  “  Then  you  must 
have  found  some  very  agreeable  occupation  to  make  the 
time  pass  so  swiftly.” 

“  It  was  the  mere  blessing  of  quiet,”  observes  Paul. 
“  Peaceful  hours  glide  by  quickly.” 

Mr.  Mawditt’s  nostrils  dilated  like  a  wolf’s  scenting 
an  enemy  from  afar,  but  his  eyes  shrank  before  his 
stepson’s,  and,  dropping  the  tone  of  insolence  in  which 
he  had  spoken  to  his  wife,  he  turns  on  me. 

“  Miss  Luttrell,  may  I  be  permitted  to  observe  that  I 
am  sorry  you  should  make  yourself  the  subject  of  un¬ 
pleasant  discussion  between  me  and  Mrs.  Mawditt  ?’’ 

My  angry  heart  gave  a  great  throb,  but  I  had  not 
time  to  speak  before  Mrs.  Mawditt  burst  on  me  like  a 
hurricane. 
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“  You  are  always  causing  quarrels  in  this  house, 
Coralie  !  My  life  is  a  burden  to  me  through  you.  Why 
did  poor  Mr.  Lermit  leave  me  such  a  charge  ?  It  was 
very  cruel  of  him.  I  hate  mischief-makers  !  You 
stayed  up  on  purpose  to  make  a  scene.” 

Thus  the  torrent  poured  on,  and  I,  conscious  that  it 
pained  Paul  more  than  me,  suffered  it  quietly.  The 
stupid  injustice,  the  cowardly  anger  of  his  mother  always 
falling  on  me  hurt  him  most. 

“  Good  night  to  you  all,”  I  said,  rising,  and  steadying 
my  trembling  lip. 

Then  I  hold  out  my  hand  to  Paul,  and  take  two  steps 
blindly  because  of  tears.  Mr.  Mawditt’s  coarse  voice 
stops  me. 

“  Miss  Luttrell,  I  care  little  how  you  behave  to  me, 
but  I  insist  on  your  treating  Mrs.  Mawditt  with  proper 
respect.  You  will  have  the  goodness  to  wish  her  good 
night  in  a  becoming  manner,  and  with  the  affection  due 
to  her  as  your  guardian.  In  my  presence  no  one  shall 
treat  my  wife  with  careless  rudeness.” 

I  glance  at  Paul ;  he  is  white  to  the  lips  ;  his  mother’s 
large  face  is  crimson,  and  her  ringed  fingers  are  clasped 
nervously. 

“  To  what  a  fearful  yoke  she  has  bowed  her  poor, 
stupid  head  !”  I  say  to  myself.  And  half  in  pity  I  went 
back  and  kissed  her.  Then  I  turned  and  met  her  tyrant’s 
look  steadily. 

“  I  give  all  due  respect  to  my  guardian  very  willingly, 
Mr.  Mawditt.  I  do  not  forget  she  was  once  Mrs. 
Lermit.” 

My  wicked  speech  made  a  moment’s  silence  in  the 
room,  and  in  this  time  I  walked  to  the  door  with  my 
chin  much  in  the  air.  Charlie  Mawditt  sprang  forward 
and  barred  the  way. 

“  You  are  not  really  going.  Miss  Luttrell  ?  I  have  lots 
to  tell  you.  Old  Lady  Horneck  sent  you  a  message - ” 

“  Which  you  must  deliver  to-morrow,  Mr.  IVlawditt. 
Good  night.” 
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He  held  the  door  open  tor  me  to  pass  and  strove  to 
meet  my  eyes,  but  1  hurried  on  without  looking  at  him. 
As  I  lit  my  candle  in  the  hall  I  heard  him  exclaim — 

“  Why,  Lermit !  do  you  wish  to  be  shot  by  burglars 
that  you  sit  here  with  bUnds  up  and  curtains  undrawn  ?” 

“  I  presumed  the  shutters  were  left  unclosed  to  oblige 
somebody,”  answered  Paul,  “so  I  did  not  interfere 
with  the  arrangement.” 

“  My  dear  fellow,”  returned  Charlie,  “  who  could 
be  obliged  by  an  unclosed  window,  except  a  thief?” 

“  There  is  not  much  danger  of  robbers  breaking 
into  Warfield,”  said  Mr.  Mawditt  in  his  pompous  voice. 

“  No ;  thieves  steal  into  houses  now-a-days,”  said 
Paul ;  “  they  are  too  clever  to  break  in.” 

My  heart  beat  fast  as  I  heard  this,  and  I  fled  upstairs 
swiftly.  In  my  own  room  I  sat  down  and  began  to 
wonder  why  Paul  and  I  were  not  better  friends.  Unhappi¬ 
ness  should  have  drawn  us  together  ;  but  except  in  our 
mutual  hatred  of  Mr.  Mawditt  there  seemed  to  be  no 
point  of  sympathy  between  us.  It  was  not  so  once  ; 
but  now  he  avoided  me,  he  escaped  the  outpouring  of 
my  angry  misery,  and  evaded  all  opportunity  of  showing 
himself  my  friend.  All  his  words  to  Charlie  Mawditt 
by  the  roofless  walls  rankled  bitterly  in  my  mind,  and, 
recalling  them  now  in  loneliness,  I  wept  till  I  was 
weary. 

Late  in  the  night  I  was  roused  from  my  fit  of  grief 
by  Mr.  Mawditt’s  step,  and  starting  up  I  extinguished 
my  candle  and  held  my  breath  in  terror.  Why  was  he 
prowling  about  Warfield  at  this  late  hour  ?  What  a 
wolf  he  was  !  how  I  hated  him  !  Down  through  the 
Monks’  Corridor  he"  went  slowly  with  that  lagging 
tread  peculiar  to  him.  Twice  I  heard  him  pace  it,  then 
coming  back  he  stopped,  and  I  saw  the  flicker  of  the 
lamp  he  held  steal  through  the  crevice  of  my  door  and 
dance  upon  the  white  wall  opposite.  I  fancied  I  felt 
his  breath  steaming  in  up>on  me  full  of  threatening, 
and  I  trembled  lest  I  should  hear  his  hand  upon  the  lock. 
But  he  passed  on,  and  it  was  not  till  the  echo  of  his 
dreadful  step  had  died  away  that  I  reflected  how  childish 
I  was  to  think  he  would  come  to  murder  me  like  an 
ogre,  with  a  knife  in  one  hand  and  a  lamp  in  the  other. 
Still,  when  I  lighted  my  candle  again,  I  looked  to  see  if 
the  bolt  of  my  door  was  safe.  Then  I  laid  my  frightened 
fiice  upon  my  pillow,  and  thinking  of  Mr.  lirmit’s  new 
tomb  glittering  white  beneath  the  moonlight,  I  fell 
asleep. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

H  !  where  shall  rest  be  found. 

Rest  for  the  weary  soul  ? 

’  Fwere  vain  the  ocean’s  depth  to  sound. 

Or  pierce  to  either  pole. 

“  The  world  can  never  give 

The  bliss  for  which  we  sigh. 

’Tis  not  the  whole  of  life  to  live. 

Nor  all  of  death  to  die.” 

Clear  and  distinct,  in  the  sweet  rich  notes  of  a 
mellow  voice,  the  words  poured  into  my  window  with 
the  morning  sunshine,  and  unclosing  the  casement  I 


looked  out  upon  the  singer.  He  sat  on  the  fragment  of 
a  pillar  by  the  Crusader’s  tomb,  and  when  I  spoke  he 
turned  his  sightless  eyes  on  me  patiently. 

“  Wait  for  me  there,  Mr.  Linton,”  I  cried,  “  and  I 
will  come  to  you  in  a  moment.” 

The  window  of  my  room  overlooked  the  ruins  of 
the  abbey  and  the  graveyard  attached  to  it ;  and  just 
beyond  my  door  a  narrow  arched  passage,  called  the 
Monks’  Corridor,  conducted  to  a  small  stone  gallery, 
known  as  the  Abbot’s  Chair,  whence  an  ancient  stair¬ 
case  descended  to  the  chapel,  and  thence  to  the  roofless 
nave  beyond.  It  was  through  this  way  that  I  joined 
Mr.  Linton. 

“It  is  not  often  that  we  meet  now,”  I  said  as  he 
took  my  hand. 

“  Ah  !  there  have  been  great  changes  here  in  the  last 
year,  Miss  Coralie,”  he  answered. 

“  Changes  indeed !”  And  I  laid  his  hand  upon 
Mr.  Lermit’s  tomb.  “  A  good  man  lies  here,  Mr.  Linton, 
and  a  bad  man  holds  his  place.” 

“  The  young  judge  too  hastily,”  he  returned  gently. 
“  We  know  very  little  yet  of  Mr.  Mawditt.’” 

“I  know  this  of  him,”  I  cried,  “that  he  is  wicked 
enough  to  make  my  life  a  torture — wicked  enough  to 
persecute  me,  helpless  girl  that  I  am,  into  any  desperate 
deed  that  would  bring  me  freedom.” 

“  My  poor  child,  can  this  be  true  ?”  said  Mr.  Linton  ’ 
uneasily. 

“  True  as  sorrow  and  death.  I  wonder  these  bones 
lying  beneath  our  feet  do  not  rise  up  against  him.  Yes, 
when  I  think  they  were  once  brave  men  and  true,  I 
wonder  they  endure  his  odious  tread.” 

I  spoke  these  words  in  a  passionate  whisper ;  f«r 
even  here,  in  this  lonely  spot,  I  feared  some  prowler, 
some  spy,  would  carry  the  tale  to  the  Mawditt  ears. 
My  earnestness,  my  voice  of  despair,  impressed  Mr. 
Linton  sorrowfully. 

“  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?”  he  said.  “  I  am  poor 
and  blind.  What  can  a  poor  obscure  organist  do 
against  a  man  like  Mr.  Mawditt  ?” 

“  Nothing,”  1  answered.  “  You  can  only  help  me, 
|}erhaps,  by  asking  some  lawyer  if  I  have  a  legal  right 
to  choose  another  guardian.” 

“  Doubtless  you  have  the  right  if  you  can  bring  any 
charge  against  Mr.  Mawditt  which  can  be  proved.” 

“  I  cannot  do  that,”  I  said  despairingly.  “  He  makes 
his  wife  the  instrument  of  his  cruelty.” 

“  My  dear  Miss  Coralie,”  said  Mr.  Linton  kindly, 

“  in  that  case  I  fear  we  can  do  little.  You  must  learn 
patience ;  you  must  pray  for  patience.  Mr.  Mawditt 
cannot  really  hurt  you.” 

“  Not  hurt  me  !”  I  cried  desolately.  “  I  tell  you  he 
is  driving  me  on  to  desperation,  and  he  is  coldly  watch¬ 
ing  for  the  deed  of  despair  which  he  is  certain  I 
shall  do.” 

Mr.  Linton  gently  unclasped  my  hand,  which  had 
clutched  his  arm,  and  held  it  in  both  his. 

“  My  dear  child,  does  not  your  imagination  exagge¬ 
rate  a  little  the  ill-usage  you  endure  ?” 

“  No,  no,”  I  answered ;  “  on  the  contrary,  my 
dreaming  fancy  often  diminishes  my  sufferings,  else  I 
should  go  mad.” 
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Mr.  Linton  turned  his  sightless  face  towards  me 
wistfully,  and  it  was  so  pale  and  patient,  so  full  of  the 
untold  pain  of  blindness,  that  I  felt  a  sudden  shame  at 
troubling  him  with  my  griefs.  I  could  see  the  sunlight, 
the  brown  and  golden  woods,  the  purple-tinted  hills, 
and  all  the  rich  and  glorious  hues  of  colour  flashing  in 
the  morning  sky,  and  these  were  all  dark  to  him.  Why 
should  I  vex  his  patient  ear  with  my  lesser  woe  ? 

“  Miss  Coralie,”  he  said,  with  a  sort  of  wistful 
cheerfulness,  “  you  must  take  courage,  you  must  resist 
Mr.  Mawditt’s  tyranny.  It  is  his  wife  who  is  your 
guardian  ;  he  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  you.” 

“  Ah,  no,”  I  replied,  “  no  right  ;  who  is  there  that 
has  a  right  to  do  wrong  ?  And  yet  it  is  done  every 
day.  He  has  all  power  over  me  through  the  infatua¬ 
tion  and  the  fear  of  a  weak  woman,  and  he  uses  it.” 

These  words  moved  Mr.  Linton,  and  he  kept  silence 
for  a  moment. 

“  But  she  never  used  to  be  unkind,”  he  said  at  last 
doubtingly. 

“  When  she  was  Mrs.  Lermir  you  mean  ?  No,  she 
only  hated  me  in  a  foolish  way — a  sluggish,  inactive 
way.  She  was  in  a  good  man’s  hands  then,  Mr.  Linton, 
but  now - ” 

“  Where  did  she  meet  with  Mr.  Mawditt  ?”  he  asked, 
stopping  my  words  with  a  gentle  eagerness. 

“  At  Dieppe,”  I  said.  “  She  was  ordered  there,  you 
know,  by  her  doctor,  to  stop  her  crazy  grief.  One 
evening  we  went  to  a  concert — always  under  medical 
orders,  you  understand — and  there  we  were  introduced 
to  Mr.  Mawditt  and  his  son  by  some  casual  acquaintance 
of  the  table  d'hote.  See  how  commonplace  and  stupid 
it  was,  and  yet  from  this  paltry  source  has  sprung  a  sea 
of  misery.” 

“  I  think  there  is  nothing  paltry  in  the  life  of  any 
human  being,”  said  Mr.  Linton.  A  tiny  particle  of 
dust  may  blind  us,  a  cup  of  cold  water  given  in  love 
may  save  a  soul.” 

“  And  a  Mr.  Mawditt  may  ruin  mine,”  I  said. 

As  I  spoke,  all  my  horror  of  this  man,  all  my  loathing 
of  him,  sprang  up  from  my  heart  to  my  face  in  a  hot 
rush.  The  looks  he  had  dared  to  bend  on  me,  the 
strong,  fiery  grasp  of  his  hand,  the  white  determination 
sitting  on  his  lips,  when  one  memorable  day,  upon  the 
sands  at  Dieppe,  I  spoke  out  all  my  vehement  hatred  of 
him — this  swept  over  my  remembrance  now  in  a  tide 
of  terror  and  pain. 

“  I  shall  find  out  a  way  to  make  you  repent  of  this. 
Miss  Luttrell,”  he  had  said,  as  he  lifted  his  hat  above 
his  pale,  smooth  tiger  face,  and  sauntered  on  towards 
Mrs.  Lermit,  smiling,  and  suave,  and  self-possessed.  I 
laughed  with  contempt  as  I  looked  after  him.  Yes,  I 
laughed !  And  it  would  be  as  wise  to  laugh  at  the 
inrolling  tide,  were  I  chained  to  a  rock  on  the  seashore, 
as  to  laugh  now  at  Mr.  Mawditt, 

“  And  so  after  this  chance  introduction  he  made 
love  to  Mrs.  Lermit  at  once  ?”  said  Mr.  Linton. 

“  No,  not  at  once,”  I  replied,  faltering.  “  I  think 
at  first  he  meant - ” 

Here  I  stopped,  not  knowing  how  to  shape  into 
words  the  angry  shame,  the  indignant  shame,  he  had 
laid  upon  my  heart.  It  was  not  in  speech  to  give  a 


form  to  all  those  shadows  falling  on  me  from  the 
menace  of  a  furtive  look,  the  gleam  of  a  cruel  eye, 
much  less  could  I  clothe  in  language  the  horror  this 
man  had  put  upon  me — the  horror  of  being  compelled 
to  know,  without  a  spoken  word,  that  he  was  jealous 
of  my  every  look,  and  all  his  hatred,  all  his  tyranny - 

But  here  my  thoughts  reeled  back  upon  my  brain, 
sickening  me,  and,  trembling  like  a  shaken  leaf,  I  turned 
to  Mr.  Lermit’s  tomb,  and,  leaning  my  face  upon  the 
marble,  I  wetted  it  with  my  poor  weak  tears. 

“  Miss  Coralie,”  said  Mr.  Linton,  in  his  soft,  patient 
voice,  “  don’t  cry,  my  poor  child.  If  you  are  so  very 
unhappy  here,  surely  a  remedy  can  be  found,  surely 
the  law  will  release  you  and  give  you  another  guardian.” 

“  Oh,  do  try  for  me  !”  I  cried.  “  Do  try  if  it  can  be 
done  !” 

“  I  will  write  to  my  solicitor  this  very  day,”  he 
answered.  “Oh!  we’ll  get  you  Out  of  the  ogre’s 
castle,  never  fear.” 

I  tried  to  smile  at  his  cheerful  words,  but  my  lips 
would  but  quiver,  and  my  tears  fell  still. 

“  Now  tell  me  what  plea  I  shall  urge  as  the  cause  of 
your  desire  to  quit  Warfield  Abbey.  The  first  necessity 
of  your  position.  Miss  Coralie,  is  to  be  frank,  and  I 
fear  you  are  withholding  your  most  urgent  reasons 
from  me.” 

“I  am  ill-used,  I  am  unhappy  I”  I  burst  out  vehe¬ 
mently  ;  “I  am  in  daily  terror  I  I  can  tell  you  no 
more  than  that.” 

Oh,  if  he  could  have  seen  my  burning  cheeks  tear- 
stained,  if  he  could  have  seen  the  fear  and  anguish 
written  on  my  face,  he  would  have  believed  me  I  But 
he  was  blind  ;  he  could  only  hear  my  feeble  voice 
pleading  weakly,  and  he  fancied  that,  like  a  child,  I 
exaggerated  the  sorrows  of  my  life  and  the  cruelty  of 
those  in  whose  hands  my  life  was  placed.  I  could  do 
no  more  than  tell  him  a  little  of  my  woe.  If  my  weak¬ 
ness  would  not  win  my  cause  my  strength  could  not. 

“  Only  unhappy,”  he  repeats  gently,  “  and  frightened. 
Have  you  nothing  else  to  say,  bliss  Coralie  ?” 

I  look  at  him  wistfully.  Was  there  no  other  friend 
for  me  in  the  world  but  this  poor  blind  man  ?  Was  I — 
a  young  girl — to  search  out  the  depths  of  my  heart  for 
its  secret  terrors,  and  lay  them  bare  to  one  man  that  he 
might  tell  them  to  another  ?  No,  I  could  not.  And 
perhaps  this  fear  of  mine,  if  I  gave  it  shape,  would  be 
spoken  out  in  some  open  court,  not  where  women  sat  to 
judge  me,  but  where  men  sat  who  would  misjudge 
me.  The  thought  was  like  a  shower  of  fire  on  my 
brain. 

“  Imagine  it,  dream  it,  picture  it  I”  I  say  to  myself. 
“  I,  a  poor  frightened  girl,  uttering  my  anguish  to  a 
concourse  of  strange  men,  and  never  a  woman  among 
them  all  to  understand  and  pity  me.  Better  suffer  and 
die  silent  that  suffer  that.” 

“  If  I  told  a  lawyer  all  the  painfulness  of  my  sojourn 
here,  what  could  he  do  for  me,  blr.  Linton  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know,  my  dear,  but  I  suppose  there  is  some 
court  to  which  he  could  apply — where,  in  fact,  your 
complaint  of  your  guardian  would  be  heard.” 

“  Are  they  all  men  in  those  courts  ?”  I  ask. 

Mr.  Linton  smiles  at  my  question.  As  a  man,  it 
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perhaps  seems  absurd  to  him  that  a  woman  would  like 
to  be  heard  by  a  woman. 

“Of  course  they  are.  Miss  Coralie.  I  am  afraid 
neither  you  nor  I  know  much  about  law.” 

“  No  ;  we  have  both  lived  in  England  all  our  lives, 
but  we  are  perfectly  ignorant  of  English  law.  And 
that  is  a  matter  of  course  too.  I  notice  every  stupid  or 
every  brutal  thing  to  which  we  are  used  is  always  ‘  of 
course.’  ” 

“  What  shall  we  do  if  the  lawyers  want  money 
Will  young  Mr.  Lermit  help  you  ?” 

“  Against  his  own  mother  !”  I  answer.  “  How  could 
I  ask  him  ?  And  besides,  he  is  not  much  my  friend,  I 
think.’’ 

I  feel  my  face  grow  white,  and  for  a  moment  I  am 
not  sorry  Mr.  Linton  is  blind. 

“  Not  your  friend  !” 

“  No  ;  he  used  to  be,  but  since  his  mother’s  marriage 
he  is  much  changed.  And  even  if  he  were  my  friend 
I  would  not  ask  him  for  money.  His  father’s  fortune, 
which  he  inherits,  is  very  small.” 

“Ah,  yes,  I  remember  Mr.  Lermit  was  a  poor  man 
when  he  married  the  heiress  of  Warfield.  Then  have 
you  no  relative  to  whom  you  can  apply  ?” 

“  None  nearer  than  India.  My  mother’s  brother  is 
there.” 

“  He  is  too  far  off,  Miss  Coralie.  Is  there  no  one 
on  your  father’s  side  ?” 

“  I  fear  not — I  never  heard  there  was.  Or  else  why 
was  I  left  to  Mr.  Lermit’s  care  ?” 

“  True.  And,  my  dear  young  lady,  you  must  reflect 
seriously  before  you  deprive  yourself  of  a  home.” 

“  It  is  no  home  !”  I  cry  out.  “  I  am  lonely,  help¬ 
less,  friendless  here !” 

“  Not  quite  friendless.  Young  Mr.  Mawditt  always 
speaks  kindly  of  you.” 

I  laugh  contemptuously. 

“  He  is  only  a  boy,  Mr.  Linton.” 

“  How  old  is  he  ?” 

“  Oh,  about  twenty.” 

“  Then  he  is  both  too  young  and  too  old  to  be  a 
friend,  Miss  Coralie.” 

“  Can  you  tell  me  my  own  age  ?”  I  say  eagerly. 

“  Do  you  not  know  it  yourself?”  he  returns  in  sur¬ 
prise. 

“  I  believe  I  am  seventeen,  but  Mrs.  Mawditt  affirms 
that  in  looking  over  Mr.  Lermit’s  papers  she  finds  I 
was  only  five  years  old  when  I  came  to  Warfield,  and 
therefore  am  now  little  more  than  fifteen.’’ 

Mr.  Linton  puts  his  hand  upon  my  head. 

“  Then  you  are  a  tall  girl  for  your  age,”  he  says. 

“  Do  not  believe  her  !”  I  cry  indignantly.  “  I  was 
nearly  seven  when  I  came  here.  My  age  is  put  back 
to  give  a  better  excuse  for  torturing  me.  Under  this 
pretence  of  childhood  they  can  coerce,  and  irritate,  and 
govern  in  ways  which  the  world  would  not  let  them 
use  to  a  girl  of  seventeen.’’ 

I  burst  into  bitter  tears  and  wrung  my  hands  together 
— I  was  so  helpless.  The  blind  man  heard  my  sobs, 
and  turned  his  face  towards  me  with  a  troubled  look. 

“  I  think  they  have  used  you  hardly.  Miss  Coralie, 
or  you  would  not  grieve  like  this.  Take  courage.  I 


will  see  what  can  be  done  to  help  you.  Come,  a  little 
music  will  do  us  good.  I  am  going  into  the  chapel  to 
play.” 

As  I  guided  him  among  the  graves  and  ruins,  he  laid 
his  hand  on  Mr.  Lermit’s  tomb. 

“  Dear,  kind  heart,”  he  said.  “  Is  this  grand  affair 
finished.  Miss  Coralie  ?” 

“  No,  and  never  will  be  now.  The  money  the 
sculptor  should  have  had  bought  Mr.  Mawditt’s  hunters. 
Come  away;  this  cold,  unfinished  marble  makes  me 
hot.” 

A  moment  more  and  my  vexed  spirit  is  soothed  by 
the  sea  of  sound  which  swells  and  rolls  beneath  the 
player’s  skilful  touch.  Never,  I  think,  had  any  man  a 
voice  like  Mr.  Linton’s.  At  my  request  he  plays  the 
hymn  I  love  so  much,  and  as  our  blended  voices  ring 
out  the  words, 

“  ’Tis  not  the  whole  of  life  to  live. 

Nor  all  of  death  to  die,” 

Mr.  Mawditt’s  dark  face  looks  in  at  the  chapel  door 
with  a  smooth,  false  smile  upon  it.  He  stands  thus  a 
moment  silent,  then  vanishes  like  an  evil  spirit  driven 
away  by  the  incense  of  prayer.  I  do  not  tell  Mr.  Linton 
of  his  ugly  presence. 


CHAPTER  V. 

N  othing  in  my  monotonous  life  worth  recording 
happened  for  many  days  after  this.  The  dull, 
aching  hours  crept  by  like  lean  wolves  traversing  a 
desert.  Ofttimes,  in  the  sombre  fancies  which  my  fears 
brought  upon  me,  I  pictured  to  myself  these  wolves 
travelling  on  and  on,  always  in  the  same  silent  gloom, 
till  at  last  one  would  spring  forth  and  rend  me.  This 
was  the  hour  for  which  I  waited.  I  knew  that  it  would 
come,  and  I  should  make  then  a  fierce  and  quivering 
struggle  for  my  life.  This  fancy  so  possessed  me  that 
I  gave  it  shape  in  a  rough  sketch. 

1  drew  myself  fainting  and  deserted  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  ;  night  was  falling  from  a  stormy  sky,  while  across 
the  waste  crept  the  shadows  of  many  wolves,  watching 
with  furtive  eyes  my  weak  and  drooping  figure.  The 
staff  on  which  I  leaned  had  broken  beneath  my  hand, 
and  a  fresh  grave  at  my  feet  showed  my  only  friend 
had  perished.  Far  away,  at  the  edge  of  the  desert,  I 
drew  an  indistinct  and  shadowy  form — whether  wild 
beast  or  man,  friend  or  foe,  I  knew  not.  It  was  my 
fiincy  also  to  depict  my  broken  staff  as  quaintly  carved 
in  the  figure  of  a  man,  and  I  made  the  face  like  the 
face  of  Paul,  only  I  gave  him  a  monk’s  cowl  and  an 
angry  look,  and  I  put  folded  wings  at  the  feet  of  the 
staff.  I  did  this  with  a  strange  reluctance,  yielding  at 
last  to  the  prophetic  instinct  which  told  me  Paul  was 
yearning  to  be  free,  and  the  day  would  come  when 
he  would  leave  me  alone  at  Warfield.  Somehow  I 
could  put  this  thought  into  my  picture,  but  I  could  not 
speak  to  him  of  it.  I  left  this  sketch  among  my  other 
drawings,  half  hoping,  half  fearing  he  might  see  it,  but 
if  he  did  he  said  no  word  to  me. 

Day  by  day  as  I  sat  over  my  weary  lessons — Mr. 
Mawditt,  having  once  been  a  schoolmaster,  loved  a 
victim — I  wondered  at  Paul.  I  wondered  till  my  mind 
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grew  bewildered  and  the  book  upon  my  knee  became 
indistinct,  the  words  floating  in  a  mist,  the  pages  black 
and  full  of  woe  within  and  without.  At  such  times 
my  tears  fell  slowly,  blinding  me,  and  I  often  said  to 
myself,  with  a  little  sharp  cry — 

“  He  used  to  be  my  friend.  His  lips  dropped  kind¬ 
ness  once,  and  his  hand  was  warm  and  tender.  Now 
all  is  changed  ;  he  keeps  his  pity  for  Charlie  Mawditt  !” 

At  this  my  scorn  would  swell  up  to  my  lips,  and  I 
would  tell  myself  that  this  boy  whom  he  protected  was 
the  son  of  my  enemy — the  son  of  the  man  who  was 
taking  a  slow  revenge  on  me,  cankering  my  youth  and 
my  life.  What  if  he  did  s'uffer  somewhat  through  me, 
it  would  be  only  justice.  And  I  had  not  such  faith  in 
his  capability  to  suffer  as  Paul  had.  No  woman  living 
would  ever  ruffle  Charlie’s  contentment ;  Love  had  no 
arrow  to  pierce  the  hard  shell  of  his  self-conceit.  What 
folly  it  was  in  Paul  to  warn  this  silly  boy  of  danger  to 
himself  through  his  friendship  for  me  !  Folly  and  un- 
kindneis.  Did  he  want  me  to  be  quite  lonely,  quite 
desolate  in  this  prison  ?” 

There  was  a  sedgy  bank  by  the  Monks’  Pool  where 
a  bed  of  yellow  iris  grew,  and  one  tall  ash- tree  stretched 
a  quivering  shadow  across  the  glistening  water.  It 
was  here  I  used  to  sit  in  the  short  winter  day,  when 
the  sun  was  giving  a  fleeting  brightness  to  the  lake, 
and  the  little  waves  broke  with  a  brief  glory  at  my 
weary  feet.  Sometimes  I  tossed  a  pebble  in  the  deeper 
water  and  watched  the  circling  eddies  rise  and  whirl  and 
spread,  then  slacken  and  sink  back  into  the  old  death. 
How  smooth  and  dull  it  was,  this  dead  pool,  with  its 
weedy  borders  and  its  rank  island  in  the  midst,  where 
rushes  waved  and  snakes  lay  sleeping !  Nothing 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  spot  from  morn  till  night, 
except  the  cry  of  some  lone  bird  or  the  splash  of  some 
solitary  water-rat  as  he  fled  from  one  sedgy  dwelling 
to  another.  And  nothing  changed  the  Hce  of  the 
water  except  the  shifting  of  the  ash-tree’s  shadow  as  it 
dwindled  in  the  sun,  or  lengthened  and  stretched  out 
dark  arms  in  the  weird  moon. 

Once  I  pictured  to  myself  in  my  dreamy  way  the  life 
of  a  prisoner  on  the  rank  island.  He  would  never  see 
from  his  grated  window  more  than  the  water  of  the 
dead  pool,  and  the  tree’s  shadow  lying  quiet  in  it, 
lighted  by  the  sun’s  glare  or  the  beams  of  the  dimmed 
moon.  The  high  sedgy  banks  around  would  shut  out 
the  fields  and  woods,  and  the  narrow  window  would 
give  him  but  a  strip  of  sky — his  sky  would  be  in  the 
pool.  There  he  might  see  the  stars  at  night,  there  in 
summer  evenings  the  sun’s  glory  would  fade  away  in 
his  sad  eyes  ;  there  in  the  fresh  morning  he  might 
watch  the  flight  of  the  happy  lark  mounting  to  heaven 
on  free  wings,  and  perhaps  his  prayer  would  go  up 
with  it  till  tears  hid  its  shadow  from  his  sight. 

Ah  !  I  always  have  sad  dreams  in  my  thoughts  now. 
"When  I  was  a  child  and  happy,  before  Mr.  Permit 
died,  I  fancied  fairies  lived  upon  the  island,  and  I  have 
gathered  many  a  yellow  iris,  and  lilies  white  and  golden, 
and  set  them  floating  on  the  pool,  that  the  little  fays  whose 
wings  are  small  might  take  them  for  their  boat  and  be 
wafted  safely  ashore,  each  in  a  fragrant  lily-cup.  All  is 
changed  now :  the  fairies  have  fled,  Paul  has  forsaken  me. 


This  is  a  long  winter.  The  little  birds  are  dead, 
and  the  trees  will  never  be  green  again — at  least  not  for 
me.  The  leaves  will  come,  but  there  will  be  tears  on 
them  for  dew,  and  at  the  root  of  all  their  verdure — at 
the  root  of  the  freshest,  youngest  grass — lies  the  worm. 
There  is  nothing  sweet  and  beautiful  but  death  is  in 
it.  I  have  anointed  my  eyes  with  sorrow,  and  I  begin 
to  see  the  world  unveiled.  Toil,  sorrow,  change,  and 
death  for  all.  This  is  the  law,  and  we  must  suffer  it 
and  weep,  or,  stranger  still,  laugh,  more  or  less  bit¬ 
terly,  as  we  will. 

Only  last  spring  I  was  a  child,  and  had  happy 
dreams.  Only  last  spring  I  sat  here  and  threw  flowers 
in  the  pool,  and  Mr.  Permit  lived,  and  Paul  loved  me  a 
little.  Now  the  green  covering  is  gone  from  the  earth, 
ind  I  see  it  all  bare  and  brown  and  full  of  graves — a 
great  round  sepulchre,  rolling  onwards,  half  dark,  half 
light,  with  the  dust  of  a  million  miillion  lives  beneath 
our  dying  feet. 

A  little  love  would  have  kept  the  earth  a  fair  garden 
to  me.  I  am  still  so  young.  They  might  have  let  me 
dream  a  little  longer  before  I  awoke  to  the  dead  leaf 
and  the  living  worm. 

I  think  when  Mr.  Permit  died  he  took  Paul’s  heart 
with  him,  for  all  the  love  he  had  is  gone  down  into 
his  father’s  grave.  This  is  why  his  blood  is  cold  now, 
and  his  hand  when  it  touches  mine  is  like  a  stone. 

This  stagnant  pool  makes  me  shiver ;  it  is  a  deathly 
place.  The  shadow  of  the  tree  grows  dark,  the  sun 
forsakes  me  ;  all  round  the  lake  the  sedges  fringe  it  with 
a  black  border — and  Paul  never  comes  to  seek  me  now 
when  the  day  is  late,  as  he  used  to  do  in  times  gone  by. 

I  must  go  home  alone.  Home  ?  I  have  no  home. 
I  mean  I  will  steal  in  quietly  to  that  great  cold  house 
and  sit  dumb  by  the  cold  fire,  and  hope  the  slumbering 
eye  of  hatred  will  not  wake  and  stab  me. 

I  wonder  why  I  come  day  by  day  to  this  dead  lake  ? 
Is  it  here  the  hour  of  my  fate  will  meet  me — here  by 
this  funereal  border  ?  from  these  dank  weeds  the 
gauntest  wolf  of  the  pack  will  spring  and  seize  me  I 
know  not — I  care  not.  But  the  winter  is  very  long, 
and  Paul’s  heart  is  buried  with  his  father.  It  is  a 
happy  thing  for  me  I  do  not  love  him.  If  I  did  I 
might  grieve  for  his  hardness  instead  of  only  wondering 
at  it  with  this  dull  childish  wonder.  A  day  will  come 
when  perhaps  I  shall  love  ;  he  will  be  a  little  sorry 
then,  or  else  /  shall  be.  But  now  I  am  both  too  old 
and  too  young  to  love. 

“  Oh,  empty  heart ! 

Oh,  palace  rich  and  purple-chambered, 

When  will  thy  lord  come  home  ?” 

Ah !  I  am  only  a  child  and  a  dreamer  still  ! 
CHAPTER  VI. 

WE  are  at  breakfast:  the  post-bag  is  brought  in, 
and  placed  in  Mr.  Mawditt’s  strong  out¬ 
stretched  hand.  He  opens  it  pompously.  No  one 
besides  himself  is  allowed  a  key.  We  have  tutored 
ourselves  into  dead  indifference ;  not  a  single  sign  of 
interest  is  evinced  as  his  coarse  fingers  sort  the  letters 
which  don’t  belong  to  him. 
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“  Three  for  you,  Charlie.  None  for  you,  Mr.  Lermit. 
It  is  curious,  but  except  a  tradesman’s  account  no  letter 
of  yours  ever  seems  to  find  its  way  into  my  post-bag. 
Your  letters  run  underground  perhaps.  No?  Oh, 
well,  your  friends,  maybe,  keep  carrier-pigeons  or  send 
you  telegrams.  Ah !  here  is  another  letter.  And 
positively  for  you.  Miss  Luttrell.” 

He  lays  it  on  my  plate,  and  glares  at  me  with  his 
nostrils  dilated.  I  guess  immediately  that  the  letter  is 
from  Mr.  Linton,  and  my  face  flames.  I  pocket  it 
without  breaking  the  seal.  Paul  glances  across  the 
table  in  cold  surprise ;  Charlie  Mawditt  laughs.  My 
having  a  letter  was  a  sort  of  miracle. 

“  It  is  too  bad  to  keep  the  secrets  of  that  wonderful 
epistle  unread,”  Charlie  says. 

“  I  presume  Miss  Luttrell  has  a  perfect  right  to  open 
her  letter  when  she  pleases,”  responds  his  father  in  his 
blandest,  falsest  tone. 

“  No  one  would  presume  to  question  her  right  I 
should  say,”  Paul  observes  in  his  iron  way. 

This  remark  drops  dead.  I  try  to  eat  my  breakfast, 
but  my  throat  is  full  and  my  lips  dry.  In  the  silence 
every  cup,  spoon,  and  plate  seems  to  clatter.  Mr.  Maw- 
ditt’s  odious  breaths  are  quite  audible. 

“Oh,  why  did  I  not  warn  Mr.  Linton  not  to  write 
to  me  ?”  I  say  to  myself  in  bitter  contempt. 

I  look  up  and  see  Paul’s  cold  eyes  fixed  on  me,  and 
my  cheeks  bum  as  though  his  glance  were  fire  instead 
of  ice.  Mr.  Mawditt’s  lip  is  raised  at  me,  his  teeth 
gleam.  I  nerve  myself  for  the  coming  battle. 

“  Are  you  going  to  hunt  to-day,  Lermit  ?”  Charlie 
asks  carelessly. 

“  It  is  a  hard  frost,”  Paul  answers. 

“  Oh  !  the  frost  is  nothing ;  it  will  break  up  in  an 
hour  or  two.  It  is  as  likely  a  day  for  a  good  run 
as  any.” 

“  Perhaps  so.  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  it  if  you  are 
there.” 

“  Then  you  are  not  going  ?” 

“  No,”  Paul  returns  grimly.  “  I  don’t  believe  in 
good  runs  on  such  a  day  as  this.” 

I  give  a  great  sigh  of  relief.  If  he  remains  home  I 
shall  be  brave  enough  to  refuse  Mr.  Mawditt  a  sight  of 
my  letter.  I  shall  be  saved  from  the  consequences  of 
my  foolish  oversight. 

“  Then,  since  you  won’t  venture  out  yourself,  lend 
me  your  roan,  old  fellow,”  Charlie  says. 

This  astonishes  Paul.  He  is  a  man  who  would  not 
give  a  mount  to  his  most  respected  ancestor,  the 
Crusader,  if  he  came  to  life  again. 

“  I  never  lend  my  horse,”  he  says  shortly. 

“  And  quite  right  too,  Mr.  Lermit,”  puts  in  the 
master-  of  the  house.  “  I  mean  to  make  a  point  of 
never  lending  any  of  my  hunters.” 

Hu  !  Oh,  poor  silly  Mrs.  Lermit,  there  is  nothing 
here  hers  now !  I  catch  Paul’s  eye  and  my  lips  curl, 
but  he  turns  quickly  away-.  I  forget  that  what  is  scorn 
in  me  is  bitterness  in  him. 

“  If  I  had  as  many  horses  as  my  mother  possesses  I 
should  be  very  happy  to  mount  my  friends,”  Paul  says  ; 
“  but  since  I  have  but  one  animal,  and  that  one  my 
father’s  gift,  I  am  chary  of  lending  him.” 


Mr.  Mawditt’s  arrogance  is  ruffled ;  he  smiles  war, 
his  nostrils  widen,  his  ugly  lip  is  lifted. 

“  I  hope  you  make  no  distinction,  Mr.  Lermit,  between 
your  mother’s  possessions  and  mine.  I  know  of  no 
horses  belonging  to  Mrs.  Mawditt  that  do  not  belong 
to  me.  A  husband  and  wife  are  one.” 

The  ofFensiveness  of  his  tone  and  manner  might  have 
roiled  the  meekest  of  saints  to  strike  him. 

“  In  law,”  Paul  says,  “  and  in  theory,  but  facts  tell 
a  different  tale.  I  have  known  husband  and  wife  in 
many  cases  to  be  two  beings  very  dissimilar.  Some¬ 
times  they  are  cat  and  dog,  sometimes  brute  and  victim, 
and  now  and  then  swindler  and  dupe.” 

Paul  makes  this  bitter  speech  icily,  and  sets  his  face 
like  iron.  Mr.  Mawditt’s  colour  deepens,  but  his  rest¬ 
less  eyes  falter,  and  he  restrains  his  rage — perhaps  in 
fear.  His  son,  however,  bursts  out  indignantly — 

“  Why,  Lermit,  you  are  talking  treason  !  Is  there 
no  sentiment  and  romance  in  you,  man  ?” 

“  Very  little,”  Paul  answers  drily. 

“  Mr.  Lermit  is  somewhat  of  a  cynic,”  resumes  our 
domestic  brigand,  recovering  his  self-possession.  “  One 
would  suppose  he  had  found  life  a  disappointment 
already.” 

He  always  calls  Paul  Mr.  Lermit.  There  is  a  hushed- 
up  story,  a  sort  of  tradition  among  us,  that  when  the 
marriage  first  took  place  he  tried  to  call  him  Paul  and 
strove  to  be  jocose  and  famil'ar.  The  part  failed  him  ; 
he  took  up  his  schoolmaster  role  again  and  kept  it. 
Now,  as  he  utters  his  ugly  sneer,  he  glances  at  his 
stepson  in  triumph,  and  his  eyes  seem  to  say,  “  I  have 
hit  you  there.” 

Paul  deigns  no  reply,  neither  does  his  face  betray  by 
any  sign  that  he  feels  the  thrust.  I  feel  it  for  him,  .and 
my  cheeks  burn  as  I  think  how  his  father’s  death  and 
his  mother’s  cruel  marriage  have  changed  and  blighted 
him. 

I  hate  Mr.  Mawditt  horribly  at  this  moment.  I  look 
on  him  as  a  robber,  who  has  taken  advantJige  of  a 
woman’s  ignorance  of  law  in  order  to  despoil  her 
through  a  thievish  and  unjust  law,  made  by  male 
brigands  in  their  own  behoof.  This  is  how  I  feel  as 
he  smiles  at  us,  and  enjoys  the  unspoken  humiliation 
which  he  knows  we  suffer. 

“  Life  a  disappointment !”  cries  Charlie-,  “  I  should 
think  so  when  one  finds  a  frost  where  one  had  hoped 
for  a  thaw.” 

He  looks  at  me,  and  I  blush  and  wonder  if  he  has 
guessed  my  sorrowful  hope,  which  dies  each  morning 
when  I  see  P.iul’s  face  again. 

“  Evidently  you  anticipate  a  thaw  or  you  would  not 
talk  of  joining  the  hunt,”  Paul  observes,  choosing  to 
take  his  words  quite  literally. 

“  All  right,  old  man  !  I  own  I  look  forward  to  a 
change.  1  hate  a  freezing  temperature.  But  how  can 
I  hunt  if  you  won’t  lend  the  roan  ?” 

“  There  are  plenty  of  steeds  in  the  stable  besides 
mine,”  returns  Paul  calmly. 

“  My  dear  fellow,  the  governor  swears  there  is  not 
one  of  them  fit  to  go  out  to-day.” 

“  Indeed  !  Has  one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt  fallen 
on  the  cattle  ?” 
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Here  Mr.  Mawditt  interrupts  the  dialogue. 

“  I  would  thank  you,  Charlie,  not  to  exaggerate  my 
statement.  I  did  not  say  that  your  horse  was  on  the 
sick  list.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  Charlie  says,  snapping  at  a 
qu.arrel  with  his  father  instantly,  as  he  always  does  ; 
“  I  asked  you  this  morning  if  I  could  put  Miss  Luttrell 
on  Mrs.  Mawditt’s  hack,  and  you  answered  n/l  the 
stable  was  in  the  hands  of  the  vet.  Of  course  I  con¬ 
cluded  my  own  particular  animal  was  among  the  num¬ 
ber.  I  am  glad  to  hear  he  is  all  right,  because 
Lcrmit  will  doubtless  lend  the  roan  to  bliss  Luttrell, 
though  not  to  me.” 

Paul  lifts  his  eyes  and  looks  at  me  for  a  moment 
steadily  ;  I  see  on  his  face  a  shadow  of  his  old  warn¬ 
ings,  but  I  think  of  my  letter,  and  feel  my  only  chance 
of  safety  is  in  escaping  from  the  house. 

“  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  lend  me  the 
roan,  unless  you  want  him  yourself  to-day.” 

My  voice  shakes  a  little  and  I  (lush  painfully. 

“  I  am  going  to  walk  over  to  Horneck,’’  Paul  says. 
“  I  promised  to  shoot  and  lunch  there  this  morning,  so 
you  are  welcome  to  the  horse  if  you  think  it  wise  to 
ride  in  this  frost.” 

“  He  is  going  to  see  Hester  Horneck,”  I  say  to  myself, 
and  I  rise  in  haste  with  a  sort  of  fever  in  my  veins. 

“  That’s  right.  Miss  Luttrell;  put  on  your  habitat 
once,”  cries  Charlie. 

“  Excuse  me,”  interposes  our  domestic  ogre-,  “  Mrs. 
Miwditt  is  not  yet  down,  and  I  cannot  believe  Miss 
Luttrell  wishes  to  be  guilty  of  the  rudeness  of  leaving 
the  breakfast-table  before  the  appearance  of  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  house.’’ 

The  trembling  fear  and  respect  of  the  schoolroom 
is  the  sole  etiquette  Mr.  Mawditt  understands.  He  is 
irritable  unless  treated  like  a  schoolmaster. 

I  sit  down  again  with  my  heart  beating  passionately. 
Paul  pushes  his  chair  back  slowly  and  rises. 

“  Have  you  any  message  for  Castle  Horneck,  Cora- 
lie  ?  I  am  off  at  once.” 

“  No,”  I  say  faintly. 

“  Allow  me  to  suggest  that  you  wait  and  see  your 
mother  before  you  start,  Mr.  Lermit,  ”  observes  that 
lady’s  master. 

“  I  believe  my  mother  can  dispense  with  my  presence 
at  her  breakfast-table  for  one  morning,  Mr.  Mawditt ; 
we  shall  meet  at  dinner,  doubtless,  with  quite  as  much 
mutual  satisfaction  as  we  usually  feel  of  late.” 

“  This  is  very  uncalled  for,  Mr.  Lermit.  I  consider 
you  are  wanting  in  respect  when  you  take  such  a  tone 
as  this  with  me.  I  think,  sir,  you  forget  your  own 
position  and  mine,  and  I  look  on  your  conduct  towards 
your  mother — my  wife — as  ungentlemanly  and  unfilial.” 

This  from  our  tyrant  with  cheeks  swelling,  eyes 
growing  bloodshot,  and  lips  settling  into  an  ominous 
paleness.  Paul  confronts  him,  cool,  steady,  and  firm. 

“  Your  opinion  of  my  conduct,  Mr.  Mawditt,  does 
not  affect  me  in  the  least.  I  believe  at  present  I  am  a 
guest  in  my  mother’s  house,  and - ” 

“  And  mine,  sir.  What  is  my  wife’s  is  mine.  I 
admit  of  no  distinction  with  regard  to  Mrs.  Mawditt 
and  myself.  You  are  in  my  house,  Mr.  Lermit.” 


“  Then  I  shall  certainly  leave  it  instantly,”  Paul 
returns.  “  And  permit  me  to  observe,  Mr.  Mawditt, 
that  I  would  never  have  entered  Warfield  after  you 
became  its  master  but  at  my  mother’s  urgent  entreaty 
and  for  her  sake.” 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?”  cries  Mrs.  Mawditt’s  feeble 
voice  weepingly.  “  Quarrels  again  !  Am  I  never  to 
have  any  peace  ?  I  cannot  suffer  my  home  to  be  made 
unhappy  by  your  temper,  Paul.  I  really  cannot !” 

She  stands  at  the  door  with  face  flushed,  hands 
clasped,  and  ready  tears  in  her  frightened  eyes. 

“  My  dear  love !”  exclaims  her  husband,  hastening 
towards  her  and  encircling  her  large  frame  with  his 
protecting  arm,  “  I  am  grieved  you  should  be  a  witness 
of  your  son’s  rudeness  to  me  ;  and,  in  justice  to  myself, 

I  must  tell  you  the  cause  of  his  anger  was  only  a  very 
natural  request  on  my  part  that  he  would  give  you  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  him  before'  he  departed  for  his 
day’s  pleasure.” 

“  And  is  it  for  such  a  small  matter  as  this,  Paul,  I 
hear  you  threatening  to  leave  your  mother’s  roof  ?” 

Mrs.  Mawditt  asks  in  sobbing  voice. 

“  What  does  it  matter,  mother,  whether  it  is  for  this 
or  that  ?  It  is  enough  that  I  am  a  disturbing  element 
in  this  peaceful  atmosphere.  I  feel  in  every  way  it 
will  be  better  for  me  to  leave.  I  should  be  sorry 
indeed  to  make  your  home  unhappy  by  my  unwelcome 
presence.” 

Mrs.  Mawditt  turns  her  weeping  eyes  from  her  son 
to  her  husband. 

“  Edmond  !”  she  cries,  “  I  appeal  to  you  !  You’ll 
entreat  my  son  not  to  leave  me  in  this  way  ?  You’ll 
tell  him  he  is  always  welcome  here  ?” 

“  Mr.  Lermit,  you  hear  what  your  mother  says  ? 

You  will  oblige  her  and  myself,  I  presume,  by  remain¬ 
ing  my  guest  a  few  days  longer  ?’’ 

“  Not  another  day  !”  Paul  answers.  “  I  find  I  have 
credited  myself  with  a  greater  patience  than  I  possess. 

I  find  it  is  not  in  nature  for  a  son  to  stand  by  and  see 
his  mother  humiliated  and  duped  daily.” 

He  stops  suddenly,  with  face  pale  as  ashes,  as  he 
checks  his  wrath  into  silence. 

“  Anne,”  Mr.  Mawditt  says  with  pompous  insolence, 

“  you  cannot  expect  me  to  suffer  your  son  to  insult  me 
in  my  own  house  ?” 

But  for  once  the  motherhood  in  her  asserted  itself 
and  gained  the  mastery  over  the  weak  slavery  of  the 
wife,  so  she  turned  from  this  arrogant  appeal  and  clung 
to  her  son’s  arm  with  tears. 

“  Do  not  forsake  me,  Paul !  Edmond  !  if  you  have 
offended  him  you  will  say  you  are  sorry  ?  You  will 
entreat  him  to  stay  ?” 

“  Excuse  me,  Anne.  I  have  been  insulted  ;  it  is  for 
Mr.  I.ermit  to  apologise  to  me.  And  I  decline  to  offer  j 

further  hospitality  to  a  person  who  has  already  un¬ 
graciously  refused  it.” 

“  But  he  is  my  son,  and  this  is  his  home — his  own 
home  !”  cries  the  unhappy  mother.  “  You  talk  as  if  j 

he  were  a  stranger.”  j 

“  Say  no  more,  mother.  l.et  me  go,”  Paul  says  as  j 

he  unclasps  her  clutching  fingers.  “  It  is  useless  to  j 

prolong  this  scene.”  1 
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“  Oh  !  what  shall  I  do  ?  what  shall  I  do  ?”  she  cries, 
wringing  her  hands  together. 

“You  will  do  what  I  wish  and  desire,  Anne,’’  ob¬ 
serves  Mr.  Mawditt.  “In  a  word,  you  will  do  your 
duty.” 

He  speaks  in  the  high  moral  tone  he  used  in  his 
schoolmaster  days  whenever  he  was  going  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  savage  and  cruel.  His  wife  looks  at  him  with 
quivering  eyes,  her  trembling  hands  drop  down  by  her 
side,  she  sinks  into  a  chair,  and  cries  like  a  cowed  child. 
He  turns  towards  Paul  with  face  purple  and  puffy  with 
venom. 

“  You  will  oblige  me,  Mr.  Permit,  by  quitting  War- 
field  without  delay.  I  do  not  intend  that  Mrs.  Mawditt 
shall  be  exposed  to  a  repetition  of  this  scene.  She  is 
my  wife  :  I  am  bound  to  protect  her,  even  against  her 
son.  hloreover,  I  will  not  permit  my  wife’s  mind  to 
be  poisoned  against  me  by  any  individual  whatever,  no 
matter,  sir,  whether  he  is  son  or  brother,  uncle  or — or 
grandfather,  sir.” 

He  grows  vulgar,  and  lifts  his  hand  as  if  it  held  a 
cane.  In  his  rage  he  has  forgotten  he  is  the  new 
master  of  Warfield. 

“  What  a  vicious  old  bear  the  governor  is  this 
morning  !”  whispers  Charlie  to  me.  “  It  is  cool  of 
him  too,  we  being  the  new-comers.” 

I  make  him  no  answer ;  my  eyes  are  fixed  on  Paul. 
He  is  leaning  over  his  mother ;  he  has  paid  no  more 
heed  to  Mr.  Mawditt’s  words  than  he  would  to  the 
yelping  of  a  cur. 

“  Mother,”  he  says,  in  a  firm  low  tone,  “you  have 
brought  this  on  yourself ;  but  it  is  not  in  manhood  for 
a  son  to  endure  the  misery  of  his  mother  unmoved. 
Let  me  help  you.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  Court  of 
Equity  in  these  realms,  and  by  appealing  to  it  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  your  property  would  be  made  which  will 
disappoint - ” 

She  interrupts  him  by  a  burst  of  terror-stricken 
tears. 

“  I  won’t  hear  any  insinuations  against  Edmond  !  I 
won’t,  Paul  !  I  don’t  want  your  appeals.  I  am  quite 
satisfied  with  things  as  they  are.” 

Charlie  has  taken  advantage  of  this  battle  to  seat 
himself  by  my  side.  His  whispered  words  touch  my 
ear  again,  irritating  as  wasps. 

“  It  is  a  pity  Permit  interferes.  His  mother  has  not 
much  sense,  and  my  father  is  a  remarkably  hard- 
headed  man.” 

“  I  wish  you  would  not  worry  me,  Charlie  Mawditt. 
I  want  to  listen,  and  not  talk  to  you.” 

I  say  this  in  an  exasperated  tone,  but  he  answers 
with  perfect  temper : — 

f  “If  I  am  not  mistaken  you  will  have  to  listen  a  good 

[  deal  by-and-by.  You  are  never  grateful,  but  I  keep 

I  your  friend  for  all  that.  See  !  here  is  my  glove ;  I  lay 

it  on  this  chair ;  slip  your  letter  in  it,  and  I’ll  carry  it 
I  off  hunting  with  me.  I  only  asked  you  to  go  as  a 

,  chance  of  escape  ;  you  canjudge  how  slight  the  chance 

is  now.  Take  the  glove  !  it  is  the  sole  way  left.” 

[  I  hear  him,  though  my  eyes  and  heart  are  hanging 

on  Paul’s  words. 

“  If  you  are  satisfied,  mother,  I  am  not.  But  I  will 


be  no  disturber  of  your  false  peace.  Since  you  choose 
that  man  before  me,  you  and  I  must  part.  We  cannot 
live  in  constant  warfare.” 

“  In  your  selfish  iniquity  do  you  propose  to  part 
man  and  wife,  sir  ?”  shouts  Mr.  Mawditt,  lashing  him¬ 
self  into  a  moral  rage.  “  This  is  horrible  !”  he  adds 
piously ;  “  I  cannot  permit  my  wife’s  ears  to  be  pol¬ 
luted  by  such  irreligious  suggestions.” 

“  If  the  governor  begins  to  be  pious  I  beat  a  retreat,” 
mumbles  Charlie.  “  I  give  you  two  seconds  more  to 
save  your  letter.  Miss  Luttrell.” 

“  Mr.  Mawditt,  I  am  not  addressing  you,  I  speak  to 
my  mother,”  Paul  says  in  his  calmest  tone.  “  I  have 
but  one  word  to  say  to  you,  and  this  is,  that  if  you  do 
but  hurt  a  hair  of  her  head  you  shall  answer  for  it  to 
me  in  a  fearful  reckoning.  You  have  succeeded  in 
driving  me  from  this  roof,  but  do  not  flatter  yourself 
that  I  leave  a  single  person  here  beneath  it  unprotected 
to  fall  a  victim  to  villainy.” 

“  That  is  pretty  strong,  Permit,  is  it  not  ?”  Charlie 
interposes  in  his  light  way.  “We  Mawditts  are  not 
very  good-tempered,  but  we  are  scarcely  bandit  number 
one  and  bandit  number  two,  are  we  ?” 

Paul  with  face  white  and  quiet  does  not  heed  him. 
Mrs.  Mawditt  weeps  on.  Charlie’s  careless  voice 
sounds  to  me  like  the  impertinent  chirp  of  a  sparrow 
at  a  funeral.  His  father,  in  a  coarse  tone,  bids  him  be 
silent. 

“  All  right,”  he  answers.  “  As  this  seems  likely  to 
be  a  long  war  I  had  better  wish  the  belligerents  good 
morning.  Permit,  if  you  are  really  going,  I  hope  you’ll 
say  a  word  to  me  before  you  start.” 

Paul  bends  his  head  to  him  in  silent  assent.  I  feel 
his  talk  to  be  more  than  ever  like  the  chirping  of  a 
foolish  sparrow  on  a  grave.  Mr.  Mawditt  thrusts  him 
aside  and  blusters  again. 

“  I  request  an  explanation  of  your  last  words,  Mr. 
Permit.  There  are  no  victims  here.  I  see  only  a 
beloved  wife  and  a  dear  ward,  sacred  as  a  daughter 
to  Mrs.  Mawditt  and  myself  for  your  father’s  sake.” 

His  eyes  glare  on  me  with  that  look  in  them  which 
always  brings  a  fire  to  my  face  ;  glancing  piteously  at 
Paul,  I  see  he  is  very  pale,  and  holding  his  frightened 
mother’s  hand  with  both  his. 

“  Mr.  Mawditt,”  he  says,  and  his  voice  trembles, 
“  beware  of  how  you  speak  of  my  father  to  me. 
There  are  words  which,  coming  from  some  men’s  lips, 
can  only  be  followed  by  a  blow.  If  you  are  wise  you 
will  not  speak  that  word  to  me.  And  remember,  I 
require  my  mother’s  happiness  at  your  hands.  But, 
mother” — and  here  he  relinquishes  his  grasp  and  raises 
his  arm  on  high — “  never  forget  that  it  is  to  you  I  look 
for  Coralie’s  safety.  There  must  be  no  weak  yielding  up 
of  your  duty  with  regard  to  her.” 

Here  the  sparrow  thrusts  in  his  impertinent  chirp 
again,  heedless  that  he  was  standing  by  at  the  funeral 
of  my  last  hope. 

“  Well,  here  is  my  hat,  but  I  believe  some  one  has 
seized  my  gloves  as  munitions  of  war,  Oh,  Miss  Lut¬ 
trell  !  there  they  are  on  the  chair  beside  you  !  May  I 
trouble  you  ?” 

My  face  is  snow-white,  my  hands  cold  and  trem- 
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bling,  my  hair  feels  strained  and  tightened  with  the 
shiver  of  anguish  which  runs  up  from  heart  to  brain, 
as  with  wild  eyes  I  see  Paul  parting  with  his  weak, 
weeping  mother.  Mr.  Mawditt  like  a  gaoler  stands 
by,  watching  the  farewell,  with  one  iron  arm  around  his 
helpless  prisoner. 

“  He  is  going  in  earnest.  Will  you  wait  till  he 
is  gone  and  the  storm  sweeps  down  on  you  and  me  r” 

This  in  my  very  ear.  A  whispered  chirp  which 
creeps  through  my  hair  with  a  shiver  of  dow'nright 
hatred. 

“  Let  me  alone,”  I  say  ;  “  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
were  dead.” 

“  Thanks.  That’s  what  one  gets  for  trying  to  help 
folks.  Good  morning,  ladies  and  gentlemen !  I  hope 
the  battle  will  be  over  when  I  return  from  the  ‘  happy 
hunting  grounds,’  and  then  we’il  swear  a  peace  till  the 
war  taxes  are  taken  off  and  gunpowder  is  cheap  again.” 

“  Charlie  !”  thunders  his  father,  “  you  are  an  idiot ! 
Is  this  a  time  to  play  the  fool  ? ’’ 

Mrs.  Mawditt  is  clinging  to  her  son  with  entreaties, 
sobs,  broken  words,  saying  I  know  not  what.  Paul 
cannot  escape  from  her  clasping  hands. 

“Sweeps  the  war  my  way?”  chirps  the  sparrow 
cheerfully  as  ever.  “  Discretion  is  the  better  part  ot 
valour — I  retreat.  Miss  Luttrell,  once  more,  am  I  to 
have  my  gloves  ?” 

Paul  is  free  now,  and  he  is  going — going  without  a 
word  of  farewell  to  me.  In  another  instant  I  shall  be 
here  alone  with  this  weeping  angry  woman  and  her  and 
my  gaoler.  I  thrust  my  letter  in  one  of  the  gloves,  and 
sweep  both  to  the  floor  with  a  slight  grinding  of  my 
teeth  together. 

“  Your  gloves  are  on  the  carpet.  Why  do  you 
weary  me  about  them  ?” 

Colouring,  he  stoops  and  gathers  them  up. 

“  You  should  have  trampled  on  them,”  he  says  in  a 
low  voice  ;  “  they  and  I  can  bear  it.” 

“  Can  they  ?  I  can’t.  Please  me  to-day  by  breaking 
your  neck,  will  you  ?” 

“  No  ;  I’ll  live  to  let  you  break  my  heart.” 

And  springing  up  from  the  floor  he  leaves  the  room 
with  a  laugh,  swinging  one  glove — the  empty  one — in 
his  hand  as  he  goes. 


In  this  time  I  have  lost  some  few  words  of  Paul’s. 
Mr.  Mawditt  is  speaking  in  an  exasperating,  self- 
righteous  tone,  calling  on  us,  as  it  were,  to  witness  his 
moral  grandeur. 

“  Mr.  Permit,  I  regret  this  display  of  violence  on 
your  part.  I  regret  the  pain  you  have  inflicted  on  my 
dear  wife,  your  mother.  Nevertheless,  my  servants  and 
horses  are  still  at  your  command.  Pray  ring  and  give 
your  orders.” 

Insolent  triumph  scintillates  in  his  pale  eyes,  and 
bristles  in  his  pale  hair,  as  he  watches  the  man  whose 
home,  whose  mother,  and  that  mother’s  wealth,  are  all 
in  his  rapacious  hands. 

Paul’s  face  is  white  and  hard. 

“  Thanks,”  he  says,  “  I  give  no  orders  in  this  house ; 
it  is  a  den  of  thieves.  Mother,  remember  my  words. 
Good-bye.” 

He  wrings  her  hand  and  reaches' the  door.  Then  I 
rise  like  one  in  a  dream.  I  am  shivering  with  cold,  I 
am  burning  with  fever  ;  my  breath  quivers  on  my 
lips. 

“  Paul !’’  I  cry  out  passionately  ;  “  Paul  !  stop  ! 
and  take  me  with  you,  dead  or  living  !” 

“Ah,  Coralie,  have  I  forgotten  you  ?  Good-bye, 
child,  and  keep  clear  of  the  Monks’  Pool.” 

This  is  his  careless  farewell  to  me.  I  cannot  bear 
it.  I  spring  forward  blindly  and  spread  o  it  my  hands 
to  grasp  him,  but  Mr.  Mawditt  steps  between  us  and 
thrusts  me  back.  At  his  touch  such  a  tide  of  hatred 
overwhelms  me  that  I  shrink  down  to  the  very  floor, 
and  sit  there  with  shaking  lips  shivering.  He  smiles  at 
me,  and  a  strange  flash  gleams  in  his  cruel  eyes  as  he 
confronts  Paul’s  pale  and  wrathful  face. 

“  Children  are  so  vehement,”  he  says  meaningly. 
“  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Permit,  but  this  is  a  grievous 
display,  both  for  you  and  me.  Is  it  wise  to  prolong 
it  r” 

As  he  speaks,  a  wild,  mournful  look,  like  the 
shadow  of  some  passing  terror,  flits  over  Paul’s  fice, 
and  with  this  look  he  vanishes  from  my  sight  silently, 
and  I  know  that  henceforth  I  am  alone  and  defenceless 
in  the  house  of  this  man,  who  calls  himself  my  friend, 
but  v/ho  is  in  truth  my  direst  enemy — the  one  from 
whose  hand  I  dread  all  cruelties,  tyrannies,  and  wrongs. 


FULFILMENT. 


Sink  down  the  western  sky,  O  summer  Sun, 
Folded  in  purple  and  in  majesty  ; 

Thy  fiery  colour  lives  within  my  veins. 

Thy  noon  of  gold  and  warmth  remains  with  me. 


Fly  from  the  golden  swaying  lily  bell. 

Reeling  in  riotous  rapture,  happy  bee  ; 

Thy  murmurous  sighs,  thy  sweet  persuasive  power. 
Thy  honey  thirst  insatiate,  give  to  me. 


Die  from  the  pendent  boughs,  O  summer  Wind, 
Wake  not  the  tremulous  leaves  to  ecstasy  ; 

Thy  velvet  wings  droop  to  my  throbbing  heart. 
And  give  thy  slumberous,  languid  calm  to  me. 


Oh  !  still  warm  twilight  hours,  in  misty  peace 
Draw  near,  stoop  down  in  thy  tranquillity, 
Veiled  in  the  dim  grey  shadows  let  me  lie. 
Till  all  of  life  and  love  abide  with  me. 


I  hear  his  step  upon  the  meadow-grass,  | 

My  blood  leaps  madly  like  the  heaving  sea  ;  ; 

His  arms  enfold  me ;  sight  and  sense  are  lost. 

Ah,  God  !  Infinity  ! 

_ I 
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ON  THE  ETIQUETTE  OF  MOURNING. 


WE  are  constantly  receiving  inquiries  respecting  both 
the  depth  and  duration  of  mourning  which  it  is 
correct  to  wear  for  relatives  of  different  degrees  ;  and  we 
think,  therefore,  that  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the 
majority  of  our  readers  if  we  publish  a  short  article  on  the 
subject,  as  all  are  tolerably  certain  at  some  time  or  another 
to  be  called  upon  to  mourn  the  decease  of  some  relative. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  draw  up  any  set  of  rules 
that  shall  be  absolutely  applicable  to  all  cases  ;  for 
instance,  it  is  quite  possible  to  live  on  terms  of  such 
intimacy  with  a  cousin  that  the  customary  period  of 
mourning  would  be  quite  inadequate  to  symbolise  the 
grief  experienced  for  the  loss.  We  can,  therefore,  only 
speak  generally,  and  indicate  the  terms  and  degrees  of 
mourning  which  are  sanctioned  by  custom  as  being 
usual  and  sufficient,  leaving  individuals  to  adapt  them  to 
their  own  circumstances  as  they  may  think  best.  Also, 
although  we  shall  of  course  indicate  the  amount  of 
crape  usually  worn,  we  would  be  by  no  means  under¬ 
stood  as  laying  down  an  arbitrary  and  incontrovertible 
law.  In  many  households  mourning  is  a  very  serious 
expense,  and  while  wishing  to  indicate  to  those  desirous 
of  following  strict  etiquette  the  depth  of  mourning  con¬ 
sidered  correct  by  society,  we  are  equally  anxious  to 
avoid  leading  those  to  whom  economy  is  an  object  into 
needless  expense.  It  was  well  observed  in  a  letter  to 
the  Qiieen,  last  spring,  on  the  subject  of  the  “  Mourn¬ 
ing  Reform  Association,”  that  “  the  expense  of  mourn¬ 
ing  is  much  exaggerated,  and  is  very  far  from  being 
necessarily  so  great  as  those  who  dislike  it  would  fain 
have  the  world  believe ;  but  it  would  surely  be  more 
sensible  if  those  who  cannot  afford  it  would  give  up  the 
notion  which  seems  to  prevail  that  in  mourning,  though 
at  no  other  time,  must  they  wear  the  magnificent  attire 
suitable  to  the  very  rich,  and  were  to  use  their  common 
sense  and  discretion  as  they  would  about  ordinary 
clothes:  a  plain  black  dress  is  by  no  means  inordinately 
costly.”  All  this  strikes  us  as  very  sensible,  and  an 
article  in  the  World  on  the  same  subject,  entitled 
“  Mitigated  Mourning,”  published  about  the  end  of 
June,  is  also  well  worthy  of  perusal,  as  it  treats  the 
matter  in  an  extremely  sensible  light. 

Having,  as  we  hope,  guarded  ourselves  by  these 
preliminary  remarks  from  the  accusation  of  recommend¬ 
ing  unnecessary  expense,  we  will  proceed  to  state  the 
usual  customs  for  the  benefit  of  those  unacquainted 
with  this  special  branch  of  etiquette. 

The  first  degree  of  mourning  is  of  course  that  of 
a  widow:  the  dress  is  always  of  paramatta  entirely 
covered  with  crape  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the 
waist,  the  crape  being  in  one  piece,  not  in  separate 
tucks,  for  the  first  nine  months.  If  after  this  period 
it  requires  renewing,  it  may  be  put  on  in  two  deep 
tucks,  with  about  an  inch  space  between  them,  but 
must  come  up  as  high  on  the  skirt  as  before.  The 
sleeves  are  tight  to  the  arm,  the  body  entirely  covered 
with  crape,  and  deep  lawn  cuffs  and  collar  are  worn. 


The  cap  was  formerly  constructed  so  as  almost  entirely 
to  conceal  the  hair  and  to  fasten  under  the  chin ;  but 
this  severe  style  is  now  considerably  mitigated,  and 
many  different  shapes  are  worn,  the  Marie  Stuart,  so 
familiar  to  us  in  the  portraits  of  Her  Majesty,  being 
the  most  general.  It  must  be  worn  for  a  year  and  a 
day.  The  outdoor  dress  has  a  jacket  or  mantle  of 
paramatta  very  heavily  trimmed  with  crape :  neither  fur 
nor  velvet  can  be  worn.  The  bonnet  is  entirely  crape, 
with  a  widow’s  cap  tacked  inside  it,  and  with  a  crape 
veil  with  a  deep  hem.  This  constitutes  the  dress  for 
the  first  twelve  months.  After  that  time  has  expired, 
silk,  heavily  trimmed  with  crape,  may  be  worn  for  six 
months,  after  which  the  crape  can  be  considerably 
lessened,  and  jet  trimmings  used  to  brighten  the  toilette. 
After  nine  months,  plain  black,  with  jet  ornaments,  is 
permissible ;  and  after  two  years  mourning  may  be 
laid  aside,  though  it  is  in  much  better  taste  to  wear 
half-mourning  for  at  least  six  months  more.  Many 
widows  never  put  on  colours  again.  Of  course  during 
the  first  year  of  mourning  a  widow  can  neither  accept 
invitations  nor  frequent  places  of  public  amusement ;  a 
widow’s  cap  in  such  scenes  has  a  most  incongruous 
appearance.  After  the  year  has  elapsed  she  may,  if  so 
inclined,  gradually  return  to  society. 

The  next  degree  of  mourning  is  that  of  a  child  for  a 
parent  or  a  parent  for  a  child,  which  are,  of  course, 
identical  in  degree.  The  period  of  mourning  is  twelve 
months,  and  for  the  first  three  paramatta,  heavily 
trimmed  with  crape,  and  with  lawn  collars  and  cuffs,  is 
worn.  Of  course  with  crape  no  jewellery  of  any 
kind  is  admissible.  Earrings,  brooch,  and  watch-chain 
must  all  be  of  jet.  A  crape  bonnet  with  jet  ornament 
or  a  black  feather.  No  fur  can  be  worn  excepting 
sealskin,  and  even  that  is  best  avoided  for  the  first  three 
months.  After  that  time  silk  may  be  worn  with  rather 
less  crape,  but  the  same  collars  and  cuffs  of  lawn. 
After  six  months  crape  is  laid  aside,  and  plain  black, 
still  with  black  ornaments  and  black  gloves,  worn 
for  two  months,  after  which  plain  gold  or  silver, 
diamonds,  pearls,  and  grey  gloves,  sewn  with  black,  are 
correct.  After  nine  months  half-mourning  is  permis¬ 
sible.  Society  must  be  entirely  relinquished  for  at  least 
two  months,  and  may  then  be  gradually  resumed  ;  but 
in  our  opinion  it  is  better  taste  to  abstain  from  balls 
while  crape,  the  symbol  of  really  deep  mourning,  is 
compulsory. 

A  wife  wears  mourning  for  her  husband’s  parents, 
or  any  of  his  other  relatives,  precisely  as  she  would 
for  her  own.  Husband  and  wife  are  one,  therefore 
the  same  mourning  in  every  particular  would  be  worn 
for  a  sister’s  husband  as  for  the  sister  herself.  Six 
months  is  the  orthodox  period  of  mourning  for  brother 
or  sister,  of  which  three  must  be  in  crape,  two  in 
black,  and  one  in  half-mourning ;  for  grandparents 
nine  months — three  in  crape,  three  in  black,  three  in 
half-mourning.  Three  months  is  the  time  for  an  uncle 
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or  aunt,  nephew  or  niece.  No  crape  is  requisite,  but 
invitations  should  be  declined  until  after  the  funeral. 
Two  months  are  sufficient  for  a  great  uncle  or  aunt. 
For  first  cousins  the  period  is  six  weeks,  three  of  which 
may  be  slight,  and  three  weeks  are  sufficient  for  a  second 
cousin,  though,  indeed,  mourning  is  very  frequently 
omitted  altogether  for  so  distant  a  relation,  unless  there 
has  been  considerable  personal  intimacy.  These  cases, 
we  think,  exhaust  the  list  of  absolute  relationship. 
There  are,  however,  some  cases  where  complimentary 
mourning  is  usual.  Such  is  the  case  of  a  mother  whose 
married  son  or  daughter  loses  his  or  her  father  or 
mother-in-law,  when  the  mother  should  wear  the  com¬ 
plimentary  mourning  of  black,  without  crape,  for  six 
weeks,  and  slight  mourning  for  six  more.  It  is  also 
customary,  when  a  man  has  married  a  second  time,  for 
the  second  wife  to  wear  slight  mourning  for  three 
months  on  the  death  of  either  of  the  parents  of  the  first 
wife.  This  is  not  compulsory,  but  it  is  usual,  more 
especially  if  the  first  wife  has  left  any  children.  The 
second  wife  is  not  expected  to  mourn  for  any  other 
member  of  her  predecessor’s  family.  It  is  a  fact  which 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of  that  mourning  is  not  only 
the  outward  sign  of  our  own  grief  for  the  loss  of  relatives, 
but  also  a  tribute  of  respectful  sympathy  with  the  sorrow 
of  those  nearer  and  dearer  to  them  than  we  ourselves 
may  chance  to  be.  The  thought  of  this  would  often 
check  the  murmur  so  frequently  heard  .at  “  that  tire¬ 
some  mourning,”  and  the  reflection  that  the  premature 
abandonment  of  the  outward  signs  of  woe  may  be 
regarded  by  the  children  or  other  near  relatives  of  the 
deceased  as  an  act  of  disrespect  to  their  memory,  and 
may  consequently  wound  them  bitterly,  would  surely 
enable  any  one  not  absolutely  heartless  or  frivolous  to 
endure  with  equanimity  the  orthodox  period  of  absti¬ 
nence  from  colours.  It  is  graceful,  although  by  no 
means  obligatory,  to  pay  the  first  visit  to  a  house  of 
mourning,  even  of  those  to  whom  we  are  not  related, 
in  slight  mourning,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  raiment  of  subdued 
colouring.  This,  however,  is  entirely  a  matter  of  taste. 


not  of  etiquette.  Cards  returning  thanks  for  kind 
inquiries  are  sent  to  all  those  who  h<ave  left  cards,  as 
soon  as  the  mourners  feel  equal  to  receiving  the  visits 
of  their  friends.  In  the  case  of  a  widow  they  should 
never  be  sent  before  six  months  have  elapsed,  and  are 
very  frequently  not  sent  for  a  year.  Notes  of  condo¬ 
lence  should  always  be  written  on  paper  with  a  slight 
black  edge,  and  neither  surprise  nor  annoyance  should 
be  felt  if  they  are  left  unanswered  -,  it  is  often  an  un¬ 
bearable  trial  to  write  answers. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  abuse  mourning,  to  shorten  by 
every  pretence  the  period  of  wearing  it,  and  more 
especially  to  complain  of  crape,  in  the  words  of  the 
“  Mourning  Reform  Association,”  as  “  expensive  and 
ostentatious.”  The  latter  adjective  is  certainly  most 
inappropriate.  The  use  of  crape  has  a  distinct  and 
recognised  meaning,  explaining  even  to  those  least 
initiated  in  the  minutite  of  etiquette  that  the  wetirer’s 
mourning  is  for  some  really  near  relative,  and  by  this 
means  saving  an  inquiry  painful  to  answer  supposing 
that  the  questioner  has  not  heard  of  the  loss.  If,  as 
we  said  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  persons 
would  only  exercise  their  common  sense,  and  only 
purchase  mourning  suited  to  their  means,  there  is  really 
no  reason  why  it  should  be  so  inordinately  costly  as  its 
opponents  love  to  represent  it.  We  would  draw  the 
attention  of  these  objectors  to  a  fact,  often  quoted,  but 
worthy  nevertheless  of  reiteration,  that  one  of  the 
marked  signs  of  the  times  prior  to  the  Great  Revolu¬ 
tion  was  the  display  of  the  heartlessness  of  the  French 
aristocracy,  who  first  curtailed  the  orthodox  period  of 
mourning  for  their  nearest  relatives,  and  then  discarded 
the  outward  signs  of  woe  altogether.  When  we  hear 
the  remarks  of  those  who  imagine  that  mourning  is 
unbecoming  to  them — remarks  which  may  be  only 
thoughtless,  but  which,  in  the  judgment  of  sensible 
bystanders,  stamp  their  utterers  as  entirely  devoid  of 
all  feeling — we  wonder  with  a  shudder  whether  these, 
too,  are  signs  of  the  times  to  be  followed  by  as  awful 
a  retribution. 

Maitresse  de  Maison. 


NEW  BOOK. 


Fhii'al  Decorations  for  the  DtveUing-IIousc.  By  Annie  Hassard. 
(Macmillan  and  Co.) — The  second  title  of  this  book  indicates  that  it  is 
“  a  practical  guide  to  the  home  arrangement  of  plants  and  flowers,”  and 
the  contents  most  satisfactorily  fulfil  the  intentions  of  the  authoress. 
It  is  au  addition,  and  a  very  pleasing  addition  too,  to  the  many  books 
of  instruction  on  the  art  of  serving  np  a  good  dinner ;  for,  as  the 
effect  of  excellently-cooked  viands  may  be  marred  if  served  clumsily 
or  in  an  unattractive  manner,  so  undoubtedly  a  good  dinner  is  very 
much  more  enjoyable  if  the  eye,  as  well  as  the  palate,  is  gratified. 
Beginning  with  the  best  mode  of  lighting  the  dining-room,  or,  where 
the  hostess  has  no  choice  in  the  matter,  the  best  way  of  making  the 
arrangement  of  the  table  harmouise  with  the  existing  lights,  the 
authoress  proceeds  to  describe  how  ferns  and  other  plants  of  con¬ 
siderable  size  may  be  placed  “through  the  table,”  a  suggestion  at  first, 
perhaps,  rather  alarming  to  careful  hosts,  who,  however  much  they 
desire  to  offer  an  attractively-arranged  table  to  their  guests,  may 
st.irt  at  the  suggestion  of  one  or  more  holes  through  the  mahogany 
and  damask  tablecloth  of  unimpeacluable  richness  of  design  and 


purity  of  colour.  The  authoress  is  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  shows 
how,  without  the  slightest  damage  to  table  or  damask,  the  feat  can 
be  accomplished.  Equally  adroit  and  tasteful  is  she  in  other  matters, 
such  as  the  arrangement  of  floral  arches  and  decorations  v/ithout 
stands.  Her  remarks  on  table  vases,  forms  of  stands,  and  the  colours 
of  glasscs-are  valuable.  Special  instructions  for  the  preparation  of 
the  table  for  Christmas  Day  festivities  are  given  ;  and,  among  other 
subjects,  the  treatment  of  which  exhibits  considerable  botanical 
acquirements  and  a  truly  artistic  taste,  are  the  arrangement  of  fruit 
for  the  dessert,  mantelpiece  decorations ;  wreaths,  garlands,  and 
screens  ;  bouquets  and  coat-flowers ;  window  gardening,  and  grouping 
of  plants  in  rooms.  Several  pages  are  given  to  the  arrangement  of 
flowers  and  the  flowers  in  bloom  for  each  month ;  and  practicsl  direc¬ 
tions  are  given  for  leaf-printing  from  Nature,  skeletonising  leaves, 
drying  flowers,  grasses,  ferns,  &c.,  for  decorative  purposes.  The 
hook,  by  no  means  an  expensive  manual,  is  almost  essential  to  every 
household  where  it  is  desired  that  good  taste  shall  bo  allied  with 
hospitality.  We  may  add  that  the  illustrations  arc  numerous. 
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WHAT  CAN  SHE  DO? 

A  STORY. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Edith’s  and  arden’s  friendship. 

AS  Edith  laid  aside  her  work  for  a  frugal  dinner  at 
one  o’clock,  she  heard  the  sound  of  a  hoe  in  her 
garden.  The  thought  of  Arden  at  once  recurred  to  her, 
but  looking  out  she  saw  old  Mtlcom.  Throwing  a 
handkerchief  over  her  head  she  ran  out  to  him  ex¬ 
claiming — 

“  How  good  you  are,  Mr.  McTrump,  to  come  and 
help  me  when  I  know  you  are  so  very  busy  at  home !” 

“  Weel,  nothin’  to  boast  on,”  replied  Malcom.  “  I 
tho’t  that  if  ye  had  na  one  a-lookin’  after  the  garden 
save  Hannibal’s  ‘  spook,’  ye’d  have  but  a  ghaistly  crop. 
But  I’m  thinkin’  there’s  mair  than  a  ghaist  been  here.” 

“  It  was  Arden  Lacey,”  said  Edith  frankly,  but  with 
deepening  colour.  Malcom,  in  telling  his  wife  about 
it,  said,  “  She  looked  like  the  rose-bush  a’  in  bloom, 
that  she  was  a-stonin’  beside.” 

Edith,  seeing  the  mischievous  twinkle  in  her  little 
friend’s  eye,  added  hastily,  “  Both  Mrs.  Lacey  and  her 
son  have  been  very  kind  to  us  in  our  sickness  and 
trouble,  as  well  as  yourself.  But,  Mr.  McTrump,”  she 
continued,  anxious  to  change  the  subject,  also  eager  to 
speak  on  the  topic  uppermost  in  her  thoughts,  “  I  think 
I  am  beginning  to  ‘learn  it  a’,’  as  you  said,  about  that 
good  Friend  who  suffered  for  us  that  we  might  not 
suffer.  What  you  and  your  wife  said  to  me  the  other 
day  led  me  to  read  the  ‘  Gude  Book’  after  I  got  home. 
I  don’t  feel  as  I  did  then.  I  think  I  can  trust  Him 
now.” 

Milcom  dropped  his  hoe  and  came  over  into  the 
path  beside  her. 

“  God  be  praised  !”  he  said.  “  I  gie  ye  tiie  right  bond 
o’  fellowship  an’  welcome  ye  into  the  kirk  o’  the  Ixjrd. 
Ye  noo  belong  to  the  household  o’  faith,  an’ God’s  true 
Israel,  an’  may  His  gude  Spirit  guide  ye  into  all  truth  !” 

The  little  man  spoke  very  earnestly,  and  with  a 
certain  dignity  and  authority  that  his  small  stature  and 
rude  working  dress  could  not  diminish.  A  sudden 
feeling  of  solemnity  and  awe  came  over  Edith,  and  she 
felt  as  if  she  were  crossing  the  mystic  threshold  and 
entering  the  one  true  church  consisting  of  all  believers 
in  Christ. 

For  a  moment  she  reverently  bowed  her  head,  and  a 
sweeter  sense  of  security  came  over  her  as  if  she  were 
no  longer  an  outsider,  but  had  been  received  into 
the  household. 

Malcom,  a  “  priest  unto  God”  through  his  faith, 
officiated  at  the  simple  ceremony.  The  birds  sang  the 
choral  service.  The  wind-shaken  roses,  blooming  around 
her,  with  their  sweet  odours,  were  the  censers  and  in¬ 
cense,  and  the  sun-lighted  garden,  the  earliest  sacred 
place  of  Bible  history,  where  the  first  fair  woman 
worshipped,  was  the  hallowed  ground  of  the  initiatory 
rite. 


“  Why,  Mr.  McTrump,  I  feel  almost  as  if  I  had  joined 
the  church,”  said  Edith  after  a  moment. 

“  An’  sae  ye  ha’  afore  God,  an’  I  hope  ere  long  ye’ll 
openly  profess  ye’re  faith  before  men.” 

“  Do  you  think  I  ought  r”  said  Edith  thoughtfully. 

“  Of  coorse  I  do,  but  the  Gude  Book  ’ll  teach  a’ 
aboot  it.  Ye  canna  gang  far  astray  wi’  that  to  guide 

“  I  would  like  to  join  the  church  that  you  belong  to, 
Mr.  McTrump,  as  soon  as  I  feel  that  I  am  ready,  for 
it  was  you  and  your  good  wife  that  turned  my  thoughts 
in  the  right  direction.  I  was  almost  desperate  with 
trouble  and  shame  when  I  came  to  you  that  afternoon, 
and  it  was  your  speaking  of  the  Bible  and  Jesus,  and 
especially  your  kindness,  that  made  me  feel  that  there 
might  be  some  hope  and  help  in  God.” 

The  old  man’s  eyes  became  so  moist  that  he  turned 
away  for  a  moment,  but  recovering  himself  after  a 
moment,  he  said — 

“  See  noo,  our  homely  deeds  and  words  can  be  like 
the  seeds  w'e  drop  into  the  mould.  Look  aroon  once 
and  see  how  green  and  grand  the  garden  is,  and  a’  from 
the  wee  brown  seeds  we  planted  the  spring.  Sae  would 
the  garden  o’  the  Lord  bloom  and  floorish  if  a’  were 
droppin’  a  ‘  word  in  season’  and  a  bit  o’  kindness  here 
and  there.  But  if  I  stay  here  an’  preach  to  ye  that  need 
na  preachin’,  these  sins  o’  the  garden,  the  weeds,  will 
grow  apace.  Go  you  an’  look  in  ye’re  strawberry 
bed.” 

With  an  exclamation  of  delight  Edith  pounced  upon  a 
fair-sized  red  berry,  the  first  she  had  picked  from  her 
own  vines.  Then  glancing  around,  one  and  another 
showed  its  red  cheek  through  the  green  leaves,  till  with 
a  little  cry  of  exultation  she  said — 

“  Oh,  Mr.  McTrump,  I  can  get  enough  for  mother 
and  Laura !” 

“  Aye,  and  enoof  to  moisten  ye’re  own  red  lips  wi’ 
too,  I’m  a-thinkin’.  There’ll  be  na  crop  the  year  wourth 
speakin’  of,  but  next  June  ’twill  puzzle  to  gither  them. 
But  ye  a’  can  ha’  a  dainty  saucer  yoursels  the  season, 
when  ye’re  a  mind  to  stoop  for  them.” 

Edith  soon  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  mother 
and  Laura  enjoying  some,  and,  as  Malcom  said,  there 
were  plenty  for  her,  and  they  tasted  like  the  ambrosia 
of  the  gods.  Varied  experiences  had  so  thoroughly 
engrossed  her  thoughts  and  time  the  past  few  days,  that 
she  had  scarcely  looked  towards  her  garden .  But  with 
the  delicious  flavour  of  the  strawberries  lingering  in  her 
mouth,  and  with  the  consciousness  that  she  enjoyed 
picking  them  much  more  than  sewing,  the  thought  of 
winning  her  bread  by  the  culture  of  the  ground  grew  in 
her  favour. 

“  Oh,  how  much  I  would  rather  be  out  there  with 
Malcom !”  she  sighed. 

.  Glancing  up  from  her  work  during  the  afternoon, 
she  saw  Arden  L  acey  on  his  way  to  the  village.  There 
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was  a  strange  mingling  of  hope  and  fear  in  his  mind. 
His  mother’s  manner  had  been  such  as  to  lead  him  to 
say  when  alone  with  her  after  breakfast — 

“  I  think  your  watching  has  done  you  gocd,  mother, 
instead  of  wearying  you  too  much,  as  I  feared.” 

She  had  suddenly  turned  and  placed  both  her  hands 
on  his  shoulders,  saying — 

“  Arden,  I  hardly  dare  speak  of  it  yet.  It  seems 
too  good  to  be  true,  but  a  hope  is  coming  into  my 
heart  like  the  dawn  after  night.  She’s  worthy  of  your 
love  however  it  may  result,  and  if  I  find  it  true  what 
she  told  me  last  night  I  shall  have  reason  to  bless  her 
name  for  ever ;  but  I  only  see  a  glimmer  of  light  yet, 
and  I  rejoice  with  fear  and  trembling.” 

And  she  told  him  what  had  occurred. 

He  was  deeply  moved,  but  not  for  the  same  cause  as 
his  mother.  His  desire  and  devotion  went  no  farther 
than  Edith.  “  Can  she  have  read  my  letter  ?”  he 
thought,  and  he  was  consumed  with  anxiety  for  some 
expression  of  her  feeling  to  wards  him.  Therefore  he 
was  glad  that  business  called  him  to  the  village  that 
afternoon,  but  his  steps  were  slow  as  he  approached 
the  little  cottage,  and  his  eyes  were  upon  it  as  a  pilgrim 
gazes  at  a  shrine  he  long  has  sought.  He  envied 
Malcom  working  in  the  garden,  and  felt  that  if  he  could 
work  there  every  day  it  would  be  Adam’s  life  before 
he  fell.  Then  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  Edith  sewing  at 
the  window,  and  he  dropped  his  eyes  instantly.  He 
would  not  be  so  afraid  of  a  battery  of  a  hundred  guns 
as  of  that  poor  sewmg-girl  (for  such  Edith  now  was), 
stitching  away  on  Mrs.  Groody’s  coarse  hotel  linen. 
But  Edith  had  noted  his  timid,  wistful  looks,  and  calling 
Hannibal  said — 

“  Please  give  that  note  to  Mr.  Lacey'-,  he  is  just 
passing  towards  the  village.” 

Hannibal,  with  the  impressive  dignity  he  had  learned 
in  olden  times,  handed  the  missive  to  Arden,  saying — 

“  Miss  Edie  telled  me  to  guve  you  dis  ’sciiption.” 

If  Hannibal  had  been  Hebe  he  could  not  have  been 
a  more  welcome  visitor. 

Arden  could  not  help  his  hand  trembling  as  he  took 
the  letter,  but  he  managed  to  say,  “  I  hope  Miss  Allen 
is  well.” 

“  Her  health  am  berry  much  disproved,”  and  Han¬ 
nibal  retired  with  a  stately  bow. 

Arden  quickened  his  steps,  holding  the  missive  in 
his  h.and.  As  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight,  he  opened 
and  devoured  Edith’s  words.  The  light  of  a  great 
joy  dawned  in  his  face,  and  made  it  look  noble  and 
beautiful,  as,  indeed,  almost  every  human  face  appears 
when  the  light  of  a  pure  love  falls  upon  it.  Where 
most  men  would  have  murmured  at  the  meagre  return 
for  their  affection,  he  felt  himself  immeasurably  re¬ 
warded  and  enriched,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  w'ere 
walking  on  air  the  rest  of  the  day.  With  a  face  set 
like  a  flint  he  resolved  to  be  true  to  the  condition  im¬ 
plied  in  the  underscored  word  “  friendship,”  and  never 
to  whisper  of  love  to  her  again.  But  a  richer  ex¬ 
perience  was  still  in  store  for  him.  For  on  his  return, 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  Edith  was  in  the  garden 
picking  currants.  She  saw  him  coming,  and  thought, 
“  If  he  is  ever  to  be  a  friend  worth  the  name  I  must 


break  the  ice  of  his  absurd  diffidence  and  formality 
And  the  sooner  he  comes  to  know  me  as  I  am  the 
sooner  he  will  find  out  that  I  am  like  other  people,  and 
he  will  have  a  new  ‘  revelation’  that  will  cure  him  of 
his  infatuation.  I  would  like  him  for  a  friend  very 
much,  not  only  because  I  need  his  help,  but  because 
one  likes  a  little  society  now  and  then,  and  he  seems 
so  well  educated,  if  he  is  ‘  quar,’  as  Hannibal  says.” 
So  she  startled  poor  Arden  almost  as  much  as  if  one 
of  his  Shakspearean  heromes  had  called  him  in  audible 
voice,  by  saying,  as  he  came  opposite  her — 

“  Mr.  Lacey,  won’t  you  come  in  a  moment  and  tell 
me  if  it  is  time  to  pick  my  currants,  and  whether  you 
think  I  could  sell  them  in  the  village  or  at  the  hotel  ?” 

This  address,  so  matter-of-fact  in  tone  and  character, 
seemed  to  him  like  the  June  twilight,  containing  in 
some  subtle  manner  the  essence  of  all  that  was  beautiful 
and  full  of  promise  in  his  heart-history.  He  bowed 
and  went  towards  the  little  gate  to  comply  with  her 
request,  as  Adam  might  if  he  had  been  created  outside 
of  Eden  and  Eve  inside,  and  she  looked  over  a  flower¬ 
ing  hedge  in  the  purple  twilight  and  told  him  to  come 
in.  He  was  net  going  merely  to  look  at  currants  and 
consider  their  marketable  condition  -,  he  w'as  entering 
openly  upon  the  knightly  service  to  which  he  had 
devoted  himself.  He  was  approaching  his  idol,  which 
was  not  a  heathen  stock  or  stone,  but  a  sweet  little 
woman.  In  regird  to  the  currants  he  ventured  du¬ 
biously — 

“  They  might  do  for  pies.” 

In  regard  to  herself,  his  eyes  said,  in  spite  of  his 
purpose  to  be  merely  friendly,  that  she  was  too  good 
for  the  gods  of  Mount  Olympus.  He  both  amused 
and  interested  Edith,  whose  long  familiarity  with  society 
and  lack  of  any  such  feeling  .as  swayed  him  made  her 
quite  at  ease.  With  a  twinkle  in  her  eyes  she  said — 

“  I  have  thought  that  perhaps  Mrs.  Groody  could 
help  me  find  sale  for  them  at  the  hotel.” 

“  I  am  going  there  to-morrow,  and  I  will  ask  her  for 
you  if  you  wish,”  said  Arden  timidly. 

“Thank  you,”  replied  Edith,  “I  would  be  very 
much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will.  You  see  I  wish  to 
sell  everything  out  of  the  garden  that  I  can  find  a 
market  for.” 

She  was  rather  astonished  at  the  effect  of  this  mer¬ 
cenary  speech,  for  there  was  a  wonderful  blending  of 
sympathy  and  admiration  in  his  face  as  he  said — 

“lam  frequently  going  to  the  hotel  and  village,  and 
if  you  will  let  me  know  what  you  have  to  dispose  of, 
I  can  find  out  whether  it  is  in  demand,  and  carry  it  to 
market  for  you.”  He  could  not  help  adding,  with  a 
voice  trembling  with  feeling,  “  Oh,  Miss  Allen,  I  am 
so  glad  you  permit  me  to  be  of  some  help  to  you.” 

“  Oh  dear,’’  thought  Edith,  “  how  can  I  make  him 
understand  what  I  really  am  She  turned  to  him 
with  an  expression  that  was  both  perplexed  and  quiz¬ 
zical,  and  said — 

“  Mr.  Lacey,  I  very  frankly  and  gratefully  accept 
your  delicately-offered  friendship”  (emphasising  the  last 
word),  “  not  only  bec.iuse  of  my  need,  but  of  yours  also. 
If  any  one  needs  a  sensible  friend,  I  think  you  do. 
You  truly  must  have  lived  a  ‘  hermit’s  life  in  the  world’ 
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to  have  such  strange  ideas  of  people.  Let  me  tell  you 
as  a  perfect  certainty,  that  no  such  person  exists  as  the 
Edith  Allen  that  you  have  imagined.  She  is  no  more 
a  reality  than  your  other  shadows,  and  the  more  you 
know  of  me  the  sooner  you  will  find  it  out.  I  am  not 
in  the  least  like  a  heroine  in  a  romance.  I  live  on  the 
most  substantial  food  rather  than  moonlight,  and  usually 
have  an  excellent  appetite.  I  am  the  most  practical, 
matter-of-fact  creature  in  existence,  and  you  will  find 
no  one  in  this  place  more  sharp  on  the  question  of 
dollars  and  cents.  Indeed,  I  am  continually  in  a  most 
mercenary  frame  of  mind,  and  this  very  moment  here, 
in  the  romantic  June  twilight,  if  you  ransacked  history, 
poetry,  and  all  the  fine  arts,  you  could  not  tell  me 
anything  half  so  beautiful,  half  so  welcome,  as  how  to 
make  money  in  a  fair,  honourable  way.” 

“  There,”  thought  she,  “  that  will  be  another  ‘  reve¬ 
lation’  to  him.  If  he  don’t  jump  over  the  garden 
fence  in  his  haste  to  escape  such  a  monster,  I  shall 
be  glad.” 

But  Arden’s  face  only  grew  more  grave  and  gentle 
as  he  looked  down  upon  her,  and  he  asked,  in  a  low 
tone — 

“  Is  it  because  you  love  the  money  itself.  Miss 
Allen  ?” 

“  Well,  no,”  said  Edith,  somewhat  taken  aback,  “  I 
can  never  earn  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  to  do 
that.  Misers  love  to  count  their  money,”  she  added, 
with  a  little  pathetic  accent  in  her  voice,  “  and  I  fear 
mine  will  go  before  I  can  count  it.” 

“You  wish  me  to  think  less  of  you,  then,  because 
you  are  bravely,  and  without  thought  of  sparing  your¬ 
self,  trying  to  earn  money  to  provide  home  shelter  and 
comfort  for  your  feeble  mother  and  sister.  You  wish 
me  to  think  you  commonplace  because  you  have  the 
heroism  to  do  any  kind  of  work,  rather  than  be  help¬ 
less  and  dependent.  Pardon  me,  but  for  such  a  ‘  pr.ac- 
tical,  matter-of-fact’  lady,  I  do  not  think  your  logic  is 
good.’’ 

Edith’s  vexation  and  perplexity  only  increased,  and 
she  said  earnestly — “  But  I  wish  you  to  understand 
that  I  am  only  Edith  Allen,  and  as  poor  as  poverty, 
nothing  but  a  sewing-girl,  and  only  hoping  to  arrive  at 
the  dignity  of  a  gardener.  The  majority  of  the  world 
thinks  I  am  not  even  fit  to  speak  to,”  she  added  in  a 
low  tone. 

Arden  bowed  his  head,  as  if  in  reverence  before 
her,  and  then  said,  in  a  low,  firm  tone — 

“  And  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  I  am  only 
Arden  Lacey,  with  a  sot  for  a  father,  and  the  scorn, 
contempt,  and  hatred  of  all  the  world  as  my  heritage. 
I  am  a  slipshod  farmer.  Our  place  is  heavily  mort¬ 
gaged,  and  will  eventually  be  sold  away  from  us  -,  it 
grows  more  weeds  now  than  anything  else,  and  it 
seems  that  nettles  have  been  the  principal  crop  that  I 
have  reaped  all  my  life.  Thus,  you  see,  I  am  poorer 
than  poverty,  and  am  rich  only  in  my  mother,  and 
eventually,  I  hope,”  he  added  timidly,  “  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  your  friendship.  Miss  Allen  ;  I  shall  try  so 
sincerely  and  hard  to  deserve  it.” 

With  a  frown,  a  laugh,  and  a  shy  look  of  sympathy 
at  him,  Edith  said — “  I  don’t  see  but  you  have  got  to 


find  out  your  mistake  for  yourself.  Time  and  facts 
cure  many  follies.”  But  she  found  little  encourage¬ 
ment  in  his  incredulous  smile. 

The  next  moment  she  turned  upon  him  so  sharply 
that  he  was  startled. 

“I  am  a  business  woman,”  she  said,  “  and  conduct 
my  affairs  on  business  principles.  You  said,  I  think, 
you  would  help  me  find  a  market  for  the  produce  of 
my  place  ?” 

“  Certainly,”  he  replied. 

“  As  certainly  you  must  take  fifteen  per  cent,  com¬ 
mission  on  all  sales.” 

“  Oh,  Miss  Allen,”  said  Arden,  “  I  couldn’t - ” 

“  There,”  said  she  decisively,  “  you  haven’t  the  first 
idea  of  business.  Not  a  thing  can  you  touch  unless 
you  comply  with  my  conditions.  There  is  no  senti¬ 
ment,  I  assure  you,  connected  with  currants  and  cab¬ 
bages.” 

“  You  may  be  certain.  Miss  Allen,  that  I  would 
comply  with  any  condition,”  said  Arden,  with  the  air 
of  one  who  is  cornered,  “  but  let  me  suggest  that  since 
we  are  arranging  this  matter  so  strictly  on  business 
grounds,  ten  per  cent,  is  all  I  should  take.  That  is 
the  regular  commission,  and  is  all  I  pay  in  sending 
produce  to  New  York.” 

“  Oh,  I  didn’t  know  that,”  said  the  experienced  and 
uncompromising  woman  of  business,  innocently.  “  Do 
you  think  that  would  pay  you  for  your  trouble  ?’’ 

“  I  think  it  would,”  he  replied,  so  demurely  and  yet 
with  such  a  twinkle  in  his  blue  eyes,  that  now  looked 
very  different  with  the  light  of  hope  and  happiness  in 
them,  that  Edith  turned  away  with  a  laugh. 

But  she  said,  with  assumed  sharpness — “  See  that 
you  keep  your  accounts  straight.  I  shall  be  a  very 
dragon  over  your  account-book.” 

Thus  the  ice  was  broken,  and  Edith  and  Arden 
became  friends. 

The  future  has  now  been  quite  clearly  indicated  to 
the  reader,  and,  lest  my  story  should  grow  wearisome 
as  a  “twice-told  tale,” we  p.iss  over  several  subsequent 
months  with  but  a  few  words. 

It  was  not  a  good  fruit  year,  and  Edith’s  place 
had  been  sadly  neglected  previous  to  her  possession. 
Therefore,  though  Arden  surprised  himself  in  the 
sharp  business  traits  he  developed  as  Edith’s  salesman, 
the  results  were  not  very  large.  But  still  they  greatly 
assisted  her,  and  amounted  to  more  than  the  earnings 
of  her  unskilled  hands  from  other  sources.  She  in¬ 
sisted  on  doing  everything  on  business  principles,  and 
made  Arden  take  his  ten  per  cent.,  which  was  of  real 
help  to  him  in  this  way.  He  gave  all  the  money  to 
his  mother,  saying — “  /  couldn’t  spend  it  to  save  my 
life.”  Mrs.  Lacey  had  many  uses  for  every  penny  she 
could  obtain. 

Then  Edith  paid  old  Malcom  by  making  up  bouquets 
for  sale  at  the  hotel,  and  arranging  baskets  of  flowers 
for  parties  there  and  elsewhere,  and  other  lighter  labours. 
Mrs.  Groody  continued  to  send  her  work,  and  thus 
during  the  summer  and  early  fall  she  managed  to  make 
her  garden  and  her  labour  provide  for  all  family  ex¬ 
penses,  saving  what  was  left  of  the  four  hundred  after 
pajung  all  debts,  for  winter  need.  Moreover,  she  stored 
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away  in  cellar  and  attic  enough  of  the  products  of  the 
garden  to  be  of  great  help  also. 

Mrs.  Allen  did  recover  her  usual  health,  and  also  her 
usual  modes  of  thought  and  feeling.  The  mental  and 
moral  habits  of  a  lifetime  are  not  readily  changed.  Often 
and  earnestly  did  Edith  talk  with  her  mother,  but  with 
few  evidences  of  the  result  she  longed  to  see. 

Mrs.  Allen’s  condition,  in  view  of  the  truth,  was  the 
most  hopeless  one  of  all.  She  saw  only  her  precon¬ 
ceived  ideas,  and  not  the  truth  itself.  One  day  she  said, 
with  some  irritation,  to  Edith,  who  was  pleading  with 
her — 

“  Do  you  think  I  am  a  heathen  ?  Of  course  I  believe 
the  Bible.  Of  course  I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ.  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  church  ever  since  I  was  sixteen.” 

Edith  sighed,  and  thought,  “  Only  He  who  can  satisfy 
her  need  can  reveal  it  to  her.” 

Poor  Mrs.  Allen  !  With  the  strange  infatuation  of  a 
worldly  mind,  she  was  turning  to  it,  and  it  alone,  for 
hope  and  solace.  Untaught  by  the  wretched  experience 
of  the  past,  she  was  led  to  enter  upon  a  new  and  similar 
scheme  for  the  aggrandisement  of  her  family,  as  will  be 
explained  in  another  chapter. 

Laura  regained  her  strength  somewhat,  and  was  able 
to  relieve  Edith  of  the  care  of  her  mother  and  the 
lighter  duties  of  the  house.  Her  faith  developed  like 
that  shy,  delicate  blossom  called  the  “  wind-llower,” 
easily  shaken,  and  yet  with  a  certain  hardiness  and 
power  to  live  and  thrive  in  sterile  places. 

Edith  and  Mrs.  Lacey  were  eventually  received  into 
the  church  that  Malcom  attended,  and  after  the  simple 
service  they  took  dinner  with  the  old  Scotchman  and 
his  wife.  Malcom  seemed  hardly  “  in  the  body”  all 
day. 

“My  heart’s  abloom,”  he  said,  “  wi’  a’  the  sweet 
posies  that  God  ever  made  blush  when  He  looked  at 
them  the  first  time,  an’  ye  seem  the  sweetest  o’  them  a’. 
Miss  Edith.  Ah,  but  the  Gude  Husbandman  gathered 
a  fair  blossom  the  day.” 

“  Now,  Mr.  McTrump,”  said  Edith  reproachfully, 
but  with  a  face  like  Malcom’s  posies,  “you  shouldn’t 
give  compliments  on  Sunday.”  For  Arden  and  Rose 
were  present  also,  and  Edith  thought,  “  Such  foolish 
words  will  only  increase  his  infatuation.” 

“Weel,”  said  Malcom,  scratching  his  head  in  his 
perplexed  effort  at  apology,  “  I  wud  na  mak  ye  vain, 
nor  hurt  ye’re  conscience,  but  it  kind  o’  slipit  out  afore 
I  could  stop  it.” 

In  the  laugh  that  fo'lowed  Malcom’s  explanation 
Edith  felt  that  matters  had  not  been  helped  much,  and 
she  adroitly  turned  the  conversation. 

Public  opinion,  from  being  at  first  very  bitter  and 
scornful  against  the  Allens,  gradually  began  to  soften. 
One  after  another,  as  they  recognised  Edith’s  patient, 
determined  effort  to  do  right,  began  to  give  her  the 
credit  and  the  respect  to  which  she  was  entitled.  Little 
acts  and  tokens  of  kindly  feeling  became  more  frequent, 
and  were  like  glints  of  sunlight  on  her  shadowed  path. 
But  the  great  majority  felt  that  they  could  have  no  asso¬ 
ciations  with  such  as  the  Allens,  and  completely  ignored 
them. 

In  her  church  relations  Edith  and  Mrs.  Lacey  found 


increasing  satisfaction.  Many  of  its  humble,  and  some 
of  its  more  influential  members,  treated  them  with  much 
kindness  and  sympathy,  and  they  realised  more  and 
more  that  there  are  good,  kind  people  in  the  world,  if 
you  look  in  the  right  way  and  right  places  for  them. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Knox  was  a  faithful  preacher  and  pastor, 
and  if  his  sermons  were  a  little  dry  and  doctiinal  at 
times,  they  were  as  sound  and  sweet  as  a  nut.  More¬ 
over,  both  Edith  and  Mrs.  Lacey  were  sadly  deficient 
in  the  doctrines,  neither  having  ever  had  any  religious 
instruction,  and  they  listened  with  the  grave,  earnest 
interest  of  those  desiring  to  be  fed. 

Mrs.  Groody  re-connected  herself  with  her  old 
church.  “  I  want  to  go  where  I  can  shout,  ‘  Glory  !’  ” 
she  said. 

Rose  but  faintly  sympathised  with  her  mother’s  feel¬ 
ings.  Her  restless,  ambitious  spirit  turned  longingly 
towards  the  world.  Its  attractions  she  could  under¬ 
stand,  but  not  those  of  faith.  Through  her  father’s 
evil  habits,  and  Arden’s  poor  farming,  the  pressure  of 
poverty  rested  heavier  and  heavier  on  the  family,  and 
she  had  about  resolved  to  go  to  New  York  and  find 
employment  in  some  store. 

Arden  rarely  went  to  church,  but  read  at  home.  He 
was  somewhat  sceptical  in  regard  to  the  Bible  not  that 
he  had  ever  carefully  examined  either  it  or  its  evidences, 
but  he  had  read  much  of  the  prevalent  semi-infidelity, 
and  was  a  little  conceited  over  his  independent  thinking. 
Then,  in  a  harsh,  sweeping  cynicism,  he  utterly  detested 
church  people,  calling  them  the  “  holy  sect  of  the 
Pharisees.” 

“  But  they  are  not  all  such,”  his  mother  would  say. 

“  Oh  no,”  he  would  reply  ;  “  there  are  some  sincere 
ones,  of  course  ;  but  I  think  they  would  be  belter  out 
than  in  such  a  company  of  hypocrites.” 

But  as  he  saw  Edith’s  sincerity,  and  learned  of  her 
purpose  to  unite  with  the  church,  he  kept  these  views 
more  and  more  in  the  background  ;  but  he  had  too  much 
respect  for  hers  and  his  mother’s  faith  to  go  with  them 
to  what  they  regarded  as  a  sacred  place,  from  merely 
the  personal  motive  of  being  near  Edith. 

One  day  Mrs.  Lacey  and  Edith  walked  down  to  the 
evening  prayer  meeting.  Arden,  who  had  business  in 
the  village,  was  to  call  for  them  at  its  close ;  as  they 
were  walking  home  Edith  suddenly  asked  him — 

“  Why  don’t  you  go  to  church  f” 

“  I  don’t  like  the  people  I  meet  there.” 

“  What  have  you  against  them  ?” 

“  Well,  there  is  Mr.  Hard,  he  is  one  of  the  ‘  lights 
and  pillars,’  and  he  would  have  sold  the  house  over 
your  head  if  you  had  not  paid  him.  He  can  ‘  devour  a 
widow’s  house’  as  well  as  they  of  olden  time.” 

“  That  is  not  the  question,”  said  the  practical  Edith 
earnestly.  “  What  have  you  to  do  with  Mr.  Hard,  or 
he  with  you  ?  Does  he  propose — is  he  able  to  save  you  ? 
The  true  question  is,  what  have  you  got  against  Jesus 
Christ  ?” 

“  Well,  really.  Miss  Edith,  I  can  have  nothing  against 
Him.  Both  history  and  legend  unite  in  presenting  Him 
as  one  of  the  purest  and  noblest  of  men.  But  pardon 
me  if  I  say  in  all  honesty  that  I  cannot  quite  accept  your 
beliefs  in  regard  to  Him  and  the  Bible  in  general.  A 
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man  can  hardly  be  a  man  without  exercising  the  right 
of  independent  thought.  I  cannot  take  a  book  called 
the  Bible  for  granted.” 

“  But,”  asked  Edith  keenly,  “  are  you  not  taking 
other  books  for  granted  ?  Answer  me  truly,  Mr.  Lacey, 
have  you  carefully  and  patiently  investigated  this  subject, 
not  only  on  the  side  of  your  sceptical  writers,  but  on 
God’s  side  also  ?  He  has  plenty  of  facts,  as  well  as 
the  inHdels  ;  and  my  rich  lasting  rational  spiritual  expe¬ 
rience  is  as  much  a  fact  as  that  stone  there,  and  a  good 
deal  higher  and  better  one,  I  think.” 

Arden  was  silent  for  some  little  time,  and  they  could 
see  in  the  moonlight  that  his  face  was  very  grave  and 
thoughtful.  At  last  he  said  in  a  low  tone,  as  if  it  had 
been  wrung  from  him — 

“  Miss  Allen,  to  be  honest  with  you  and  myself,  I 
have  never  given  the  subject  such  a  fair  examination.” 
After  a  moment  he  continued,  “  Even  if  I  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  all  were  true  I  might  still  remain  at  home, 
for  I  could  find  far  more  advantage  in  reading  books, 
or  the  Bible  itself,  than  from  Mr.  Knox’s  dry 
sermons.” 

“  I  think  you  are  wrong,”  said  Edith  gently,  but 
firmly.  “  Granting  the  premise  you  admitted  a  moment 
ago,  that  Christ  was  one  of  the  purest  and  noblest  of 
men,  you  surely,  with  your  chivalric  instincts,  would 
say  that  such  a  man  ought  to  be  imitated  ?” 

“  Yes,”  said  Arden,  “  and  He  denounced  the 
Pharisees.” 

“  And  He  worshipped  with  them  also,”  said  Edith 
quickly.  “  He  went  to  the  temple  with  the  others. 
"What  was  there  to  interest  Him  in  the  dreary,  forlorn 
little  synagogue  at  Nazareth  .i*  and  yet  He  was  there  with 
the  regularity  of  the  Sabbath.  It  was  the  best  form  of 
faith  and  worship  then  existing,  and  He  sustained  it  by 
every  means  in  His  power  till  He  could  give  the  people 
something  better.  Suppose  all  the  churches  in  this  place 
were  closed,  not  one  in  a  hundred  could  or  would  read 
the  books  you  refer  to.  If  your  example  were  followed 


they  would  be  closed.  As  far  as  your  example  goes  it 
tends  to  close  them.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Knox  say,  that 
wherever  Christian  worship  and  the  Christian  Sabbath 
are  not  observed,  society  rapidly  deteriorates.  Is  it  not 
true  ?” 

They  had  stopped  at  Edith’s  gate.  Arden  averted 
his  face  for  a  moment,  then  turning  towards  Edith  he 
gave  her  his  hand,  saying  in  a  low  tone — 

“  Yes,  it  is  true ;  and  a  true,  faithful  friend  you  have 
been  to  me  to-night.  I  admit  myself  vanquished.” 

Edith  gave  his  hand  a  cordial  pressure,  saying 
earnestly — 

“  You  are  not  vanquished  by  the  young  ignorant  girl, 
Edith  Allen,  but  by  the  truth  that  will  yet  vanquish  the 
world.” 

After  that  Arden  went  regularly  with  them  to  church, 
and  tried  to  give  sincere  attention  to  the  service,  but 
his  uncurbed  fancy  was  wandering  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  most  of  the  time,  or  his  thoughts  were  dwelling 
in  rapt  attention  on  Edith.  She,  after  all,  was  the  only 
object  of  his  faith  and  worship,  though  he  had  a  grow¬ 
ing  intellectual  conviction  that  her  faith  was  true. 

And  so  the  months  passed  into  autumn,  but  with  the 
nicest  sense  of  honour  he  refrained  from  word  or  deed 
that  would  remind  Edith  that  he  was  her  lover.  She 
became  greatly  attached  to  him,  and  he  seemed  almost 
like  a  brother  to  her.  She  found  increasing  pleasure  in 
his  society ;  for  Arden,  after  the  restraint  of  his  diffi¬ 
dence  was  banished,  could  talk  well,  and  he  opened  to 
her  the  rich  treasures  of  his  reading,  and  with  almost  a 
poet’s  fancy  and  power  pictured  to  her  the  storied  past. 

To  both  herself  and  Mrs.  Lacey  life  grew  sunnier 
tnd  sweeter.  But  they  each  had  a  heavy  burden  on 
their  hearts,  which  they  daily  brought  to  the  feet  of  the 
Compassionate  One.  They  united  in  praying  for  Mrs. 
Lacey’s  husband  and  for  Zell ;  and  their  strong  faith 
and  love  would  take  no  denial.  But,  as  Laura  had  said, 
the  silence  of  the  grave  seemed  to  have  followed  lost 
Zell. 


THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  SPRING. 


“  O  April,  haste  !”  cried  eager  Spring  ; 

“  The  earth  grows  weary,  come  and  bring 
New  life  to  every  waiting  thing — 

To  brook,  and  bee,  and  blossom.” 

But  April  pouted,  frowned,  and  wept  ; 

Her  smiles  were  rare,  her  chill  moods  kept 
The  flowers  in  fear,  and  still  they  slept 
In  earth’s  warm,  kindly  bosom. 

But  sometimes  when  her  mood  was  gay 
She  frolicked  in  a  madcap  way. 

And  sent  the  sunbeams  bright  and  gay. 

To  wake  the  drowsy  flowers. 

Wheedled  the  bee  from  out  his  cell. 

Then  with  a  change  none  could  foretell. 
Shrouded  in  snow  the  crocus-bell. 

And  drenched  the  bee  in  showers. 


Spring’s  kindly  arms  still  held  in  fold 
Her  loveliest  child  ;  and  when  she  told 
How  earth  was  lying  dull  and  cold. 
Waiting  so  long  to  greet  her  ; 

The  bright-eyed  May,  with  tender  grace. 
Just  bent  her  lovely,  radiant  face. 

Kissed  the  cold  earth,  and  every  place 
Grew  bright  with  flowers  to  greet  her  ! 

Robins  flew  homeward,  full  of  song  ; 
Brooks  laughed  aloud,  and  danced  along ; 
Trees  clapped  their  hands,  aid  all  among 
Their  leaves  the  birds  were  mating  ; 

The  rains  dropped  down  in  gentle  showers. 
The  bees  went  buzzing  round  the  flowers. 
Ah,  May  !  at  last  we  claim  thee  ours. 

More  precious  for  our  waiting  ! 
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ESSAYS  FOR  ENGLISHWOMEN. 

XII. - MODERN  REFINEMENT. 


PROBABLY  very  few  of  our  readers  have  more  than 
a  traditional  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  pro¬ 
minent  features  of  the  social  life  and  manners  previent 
in  this  country  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  say  in 
the  Regency  time.  Even  very  old  ladies  now  were 
blooming  young  girls  when  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was 
fought,  and  a  person  must  be  well  advanced  in  years  to 
remember  the  death  of  George  the  Fourth,  or  the  time 
when  the  policeman,  then  wearing  a  tail-coat  and* white 
trousers  in  summer,  superseded  the  infirm  old  watch- 
man  as  a  guardian  of  the  streets.  But  those  who  are 
old  enough  to  remember,  and  who  can  without  prejudice 
compare  the  manners  of  the  days  when  the  Prince 
Regent  was  magnificent  in  his  curled  wig,  and  deport¬ 
ment  covered  such  a  multitude  of  sins,  can  scarcely  feel 
regret  that  so  much  internal  coarseness  and  external 
affectation  of  gentility  has,  if  not  entirely  passed  away, 
been  considerably  modified.  Traces  of  it  survive  in  the 
talk  and  manners  of  some  of  the  seniors  of  both  sexes, 
and  we  may  hear  whispers  of  “  You  had  better  not 
listen  to  what  he  says,  my  dear ;  he’s  very  old,  you 
know,  and  old  people  say  such  strange  things  or,  “  I 
do  wish  grandmamma  would  not  be  so  outspoken ;  I 
declare  I  feel  quite  uncomfortable.”  Yet  the  “  strange 
things”  and  the  “  outspokenness”  were  common  in  con¬ 
versation,  even  in  what  was  called  genteel  society,  sixty 
years  ago.  Gentlemen  used  to  swear  habitually  in  the 
presence  of  ladies,  and  many  ladies,  especially  of  mature 
age,  did  not  hesitate,  if  annoyed,  to  interlard  their  talk 
with  a  little  “ornamental  English.” 

It  was  considered  one  of  the  privileges  of  age  to  talk 
openly  about  matters  the  slightest  allusion  to  which 
would  now  send  ladies  blushing  from  the  room.  The 
greater  part  of  the  so-called  humorous  literature,  and 
nearly  all  the  caricatures,  political  and  social,  which  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  century  were  exhibited  and  enjoyed 
in  “  best  parlours,”  would  now  excite  a  sensation  of 
disgust.  At  dinner  parties  the  gentlemen  of  the  time 
drank  to  excess,  and  disdained  to  join  the  ladies  in  the 
drawing-room  till  they  were  so  intoxicated  that  they 
could  only  stagger  to  seats,  and  had  only  enough  wit 
left  to  make  broad  jokes  and  coarse  allusions.  The 
bon-vivant  of  the  day,  the  man  of  society  and  fashion, 
was  generally  half  drunk,  though  his  deportment  as  a 
“  buck”  might  be  faultless,  brutal  in  his  nature,  out¬ 
rageously  coarse  in  his  talk  and  habits ;  and  some  of 
the  vulgarity  was  shared  by  the  gentler  sex,  those 
who  affected  refinement  of  manner  commonly  mistaking 
squeamishness  (really  suggestive  of  much  inward  coarse¬ 
ness  of  imagination)  for  feminine  delicacy. 

Remembering  that  true  refinement  is  not  fastidious¬ 
ness,  we  have  good  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  that 
the  habits  of  thought  and  social  manners  of  the  present 
time  are  an  improvement  on  those  which  characterised  the 
days  of  our  grandfathers.  Not  only  is  our  conversation 


purer,  but  we  hope  and  believe  that  our  thoughts  are 
purer.  We  not  only  dislike  and  repudiate  the  expre^sions 
of  the  past  time,  but  we  dislike  the  thoughts  which  those 
expressions  represented.  Some  old  folks  claim  a  merit 
for  their  candour — “  Oh,  I’m  John  Blunt ;  I  call  a  spade 
a  spade.”  But  if  the  spade  happens  to  be  an  unpleasant 
subject,  why  mention  it  at  all  ?  It  is  native  coarseness  of 
mind,  not  candour,  that  causes  it  to  be  dragged  into 
conversation  for  the  sake  of  calling  it  by  its  right  name. 
Modern  refinement  chooses  its  subjects ;  old-fashioned 
plain-speaking,  as  it  was  called,  talked  about  anything. 
There  is  no  credit  to  be  gained  by  speaking  one’s  mind 
if  the  mind  had  better,  for  the  sake  of  propriety,  gixxf 
feeling,  and  good  taste,  be  left  unspoken. 

The  fact  is  that  modern  refinement,  while  considerably 
narrowing  the  limits  within  which  thought  and  speech 
are  alike  confined,  has  considerably  deepened  the  ground 
on  which  they  work.  We  rigidly  exclude  offensive 
expressions  from  our  conversation  and  literature,  an  1 
we  try  to  exclude  offensive  thoughts  from  our  own 
minds,  not  only  because  we  would  be  “  proper’’  in  a 
society  sense,  but  because  we  have  greater  respect  for 
ourselves,  and  have  learned  that  it  is  better  to  respect 
ourselves  than  only  to  conform  to  passing  fashions  ot 
thought  and  speech.  We  reverse  Tony  Lumpkin’s  repiy 
to  his  mother,  when  she  urged  him  for  once  to  dis¬ 
appoint  his  vulgar  friends,  with  whom  he  had  an 
appointment,  “  It  isn’t  disappointing  them  I  should 
mind,  but  I  can’t  abide  to  disappoint  myself-,”  and  we 
say,  “  We  not  only  decline  to  adopt  bygone  manners 
because  they  would  offend  others,  but  because  they 
would  offend  our  own  consciences.” 

Very  conspicuous  is  the  refinement  of  mind  as  well 
as  of  manners  in  our  literature.  The  humour  of  our 
novelists  and  essayists  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
bygone  times.  The  wit  is  more  subtle,  the  humourless 
boisterous,  the  jokes  less  practical.  Character  is 
depicted  by  insight  into  motives,  not  by  labels,  “  This 
is  a  rogue,  this  is  a  simpleton,  this  a  cockney,  this  a 
faultless  heroine.”  In  the  earlier  works  of  Dickens 
there  is  a  little  of  this ;  in  his  later  works  he  tried  to 
look  more  under  the  surface,  for  he  felt  that  not  only 
the  age,  but  his  own  more  experienced  nature,  asked 
for  a  more  delicate  sense  of  humour.  There  is  no  coarse 
horseplay  in  Thackeray  or  Trollope,  or  in'the  multitude 
of  clever,  thoughtful  writers,  men  and  women,  who 
now  adorn  our  literature.  In  ciricature  art  the  im¬ 
provement  is  almost  more  obvious.  Gilray  and  Row¬ 
landson  are  not  often  looked  at  now.  Those  who  do 
open  the  old  portfolios  turn  from  them  with  a  feeling  of 
disgust,  inspired  not  alone  by  the  coarseness  of  treat¬ 
ment,  but  the  illiberality  of  sentiment,  and  go  for  relief  to 
the  pure,  graceful,  but  certainly  not  less  pungent,  pencil 
of  Tenniel  or  Leech.  Old  George  Cruikshank — who 
drew  caricatures  seventy  years,  and  who  still,  we  are 
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happy  to  say,  is  among  us,  a  cheery,  brave-hearted 
veteran,  champion  of  a  hundred  little  social  wars — was 
one  of  the  least  of  the  artistic  offenders,  but  even  he, 
we  imagine,  would  not  care  to  republish  all  his  etchings, 
few  of  which,  however,  actually  sinned  against  pro¬ 
priety,  but  which  the  better  taste  of  our  own  time  would 
not  willingly  accept. 

Our  public  amusements,  too,  differ  greatly  from  those 
in  favour  at  the  epoch  we  speak  of.  But  here,  we  are 
bound  to  admit,  the  improvement  may  be,  in  some 
respects,  capable  of  still  further  improvement.  We 
fear  that,  especially  in  matters  theatrical,  the  form  may 
be  better  but  the  spirit  even  worse.  We  should  laugh 
at  the  stupid  clap-trap  patriotism,  the  languishing 
sentiment,  the  portentous  platitudes  of  the  old  comedies, 
which  once  threw  pit,  boxes,  and  galleries  into  almost 
delirious  excitement.  Grimaldi’s  carrot-swallowing  and 
grimacing  would  perhaps  be  voted  very  slow  ;  but  the 
slangy  burlesques,  the  equivocal  libretti  of  the  opera- 
bouffe,  might  well  shock  the  sensibilities  of  even  our 
not  very  sensitive  grandmothers.  There  are,  however, 
symptoms  of  amendment,  and  we  will  not  be  too  hard 
on  what  may  be  only  the  transient  exhibition  of  a 
depraved  taste.  Certainly  theatrical  performances  are 
more  graceful  and  pictorially  attractive,  and  the  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  theatre  have  been  purified  to  an  extent 
which  only  old  playgoers  can  appreciate.  Shorter  per¬ 
formances  show  that  we  can  appreciate  quality  rather 
than  quantity,  that  we  enjoy  the  delicate  flavour  of 
sentiment  and  graceful  humour  without  desiring  a  sur¬ 
feit.  Morning  performances  and  the  increasing  number 
of  beautiful  resorts  ar5  pleasing  evidences  of  increased 
refinement  of  taste  and  manners. 

Nothing  has  changed  the  social  habits  of  the  world 
— we  believe,  too,  that  nothing  has  so  much  enlarged 
the  minds  of  intelligent  people  generally  —  as  the 
increased  facilities  of  communication  between  our  own 
and  other  countries,  and  between  the  metropolis  and  the 
provinces  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  not  unnatural  that 
at  a  time  when  this  country  was  threatened  with  annihi¬ 
lation  by  the  terrible  and  unscrupulous  adventurer  who 
dominated  Europe,  when  other  nations  were  alternately 
our  professing  friends  and  allies  and  our  treacherous 
enemies,  according  as  their  interests  or  their  fears 
actuated  them,  when  the  memory  of  the  Great  Revolu¬ 
tion  was  still  fresh,  that  we  should  distrust  foreigners. 
People  of  the  middle  classes,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
seldom  moved  beyond  their  own  neighbourhoods,  were 
densely  ignorant  of  the  manners  and  customs,  the 


thoughts  and  beliefs,  of  the  people  of  other  countries. 
To  hate  foreigners  was  the  shibboleth  of  the  true-born 
Englishman.  Any  street  ruffian  could  secure  the  price 
of  a  pot  of  beer,  and  be  called  “  an  honest  fellow,”  by 
touching  his  cap  to  a  well-to-do  citizen,  and  shouting 
something  very  disrespectful  to  the  French.  “  Them 
foreigners”  were  supposed  to  be  all  miserable,  half- 
starved,  bloodthirsty,  fantastic  “  tiger-apes,”  and  to 
hate  them  was  an  article  of  the  national  faith.  Long 
after  the  great  wars  had  ceased  the  impression  remained, 
and  it  was  not  until  steamboats  and  railroads  had  opened 
up  Europe,  and  we  thought  hardly  so  much  of  a  trip  to 
Paris,  Vienna,  or  Rome  as  once  we  did  of  a  voyage 
from  Billingsgate  to  Margate  in  a  hoy,  or  a  day  and 
night’s^journey  in  a  post-chaise  to  Brighton,  that  we 
began  to  find  out  that  there  were  good  and  great  men 
in  other  countries  than  our  own,  and  that  human  nature 
is  much  the  same  everywhere. 

In  respect  to  London  and  the  country  districts,  rail¬ 
roads  and  the  penny  postage,  not  to  mention  the  tele¬ 
graph,  have  worked  wonders  in  producing  that  aspect 
of  refinement  of  thought  which  consists  in  the  more 
correct  estimate  of  other  people.  A  Londoner  who 
now  sneered  at  the  limited  intelligence  of  residents  in 
other  towns  would  expose  himself  to  the  charge  of 
extreme  ignorance ;  and  country  people  have  a  far 
better  opinion  of  Londoners,  because  they  know  them 
better.  The  town  life  of  the  well-to-do  classes  is  so 
mixed  with  country  life  that  the  two  are  parts  of  one 
whole.  Even  the  less  opulent  of  the  middle  classes 
sleep  in  country  air,  hear  the  birds  sing,  stroll  in  green 
fields  on  summer  evenings,  and  catch  the  sea  breezes 
with  small  trouble  and  expense.  They  not  only  un¬ 
derstand  country  folks  better,  but  they  understand 
Nature  better,  and  that  is  a  wonderfully  powerful  ele¬ 
ment  in  mental  and  moral  refinement. 

Do  not,  however,  let  us  be  pharisaical  and  pride 
ourselves  on  being  so  much  better  than  those  who  went 
before.  If  we  have  more  refinement  it  is  because  we 
have  more  light :  that  means  a  higher  responsibility. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  honest  firmness  amid  the 
coarseness  of  which  we  complain.  May  we  be  as 
resolute  while  more  far-sighted  ;  the  world’s  work  is 
not  yet  done,  our  warfare  is  not  yet  completed.  Every 
day  calls  for  more  intelligent  appreciation  of  great 
principles,  intellectual  and  moral  work  which  re¬ 
quires  tools  of  better  temper  and  keen  edge,  and  they 
must  be  used  with  skill  and  tact.  We  feel  that  we 
are  advancing,  but  who  can  say  whither  ? 

The  Editor. 
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Perhaps  a  more  startling  revelation  of  the  mer¬ 
cenary  depravity  of  human  nature  was  never  made 
than  that  so  terribly  disclosed  by  the  explosion  at 
Bremerhaven.  A  man  named  Thomas  invented  a  small 
machine  of  the  clock  kind,  which  was  inclosed  in  a 
box  of  combustibles,  and  so  arranged  that  at  the  end 
of  ten  days  it  would  communicate  a  spark  and  cause  an 
explosion.  The  box  containing  this  veritable  infernal 
machine  was  to  be  put  on  board  a  ship,  which  had 
been  previously  well  insured,  and  which,  when  well 
out  at  sea,  and  far  from  human  help,  would  inevitably 
be  blown  to  pieces,  and  every  person  on  board  be 
sacrificed.  The  box  was  to  be  placed  on  board  an 
emigrant  ship  at  Bremerhaven,  but,  being  roughly 
treated  on  the  wharf,  the  machinery  was  deranged,  the 
explosion  took  place  prematurely,  and  nearly  a  hundred 
lives  were  sacrificed,  and  more  than  as  many  terribly 
injured.  The  wretched  inventor  himself,  who  was  on 
board  the  vessel,  and  who  had  so  much  confidence  in 
his  invention  that  he  calculated  on  being  able  to  land  at 
Southampton  several  days  before  the  catastiophe,  com¬ 
mitted  suicide,  but  lived  long  enough  to  make  a  full 
confession.  We  do  not  know  that,  diabolical  as  he 
was,  he  was  much  worse  than  the  shipowners  who, 
as  Mr.  Piimsoll  tells  us,  deliberately  send  unseaworthy 
but  heavily-insured  ships  to  sea ;  but  the  catastrophe 
was  so  appalling  that  it  strikes  the  imagination  more 
forcibly.  We  only  hear  of,  or  guess  at,  the  sufferings 
in  the  open  sea,  the  terror  of  despair  ;  but  at  Bremer¬ 
haven  were  the  mangled  corpses,  the  agonies  of  the 
wounded,  the  grief  of  the  survivors,  and  perhaps  the 
most  appalling  picture  of  all,  the  murderer  grimly 
dying  from  a  wound  given  by  himself  in  an  agony  of 
shame,  and — may  we  hope  ? — remorse.  There  is  one 
very  strange  thing  in  connection  with  this  case.  Not 
much  more  than  a  year  ago  almost  every  newspaper  in 
England  published  letters  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  describing  the  very  machine  as  then 
about  to  be  constructed,  and  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  to  be  employed.  The  official  answer  from  the 
Board  of  Trade,  expressing  the  belief  that  there  was 
no  foundation  for  the  statement,  was  also  published  ; 
and  now  the  whole  matter,  much  talked  of  at  the  time, 
is  clean  forgotten,  not  one  of  the  writers  who  have 
been  eloquent  in  leaders  on  the  subject  of  the  Bremer¬ 
haven  crime  having  apparently  the  slightest  recollec¬ 
tion  of  such  a  correspondence  having  taken  place. 

There  are  some  things  which  most  of  us  must  take 
upon  trust,  having  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  know¬ 
ledge  from  actual  experience.  One  such  must  be  the 
state  of  feeling  induced  by  having  an  income  amounting 
to  about  a  million  annually.  We  remember  the  ques¬ 
tion  being  put  to  one  of  those  modern  oracles,  a  pub¬ 
lication  that  undertakes  to  give  exact  information  on 
almost  every  possible  subject — “  How  many  sovereigns 
will  fill  a  bushel  measure  ?”  The  able  editor  did  not 
know,  but  gave  an  enormous  number  at  random,  judi¬ 
ciously  adding,  “  If  our  correspondent  is  not  satisfied, 


let  him  try  the  experiment.”  We  expect  the  corre¬ 
spondent  did  not  attempt  the  feat.  Just  as  little  do  we 
know  how  a  person  feels  who  has  such  a  tremendous 
income  as  that  we  have  mentioned,  and  just  as  little 
likely  are  any  of  us  to  put  the  matter  to  the  test  of 
actual  experiment.  Mr.  Astor,  of  New  York,  who 
lately  died,  has  left  behind  him  property  to  the  amount 
of  j^20,ooo,ODO,  which,  at  the  moderate  interest  of  5 
per  cent.,  yields  a  million  a  year.  Probably  he  obtained 
a  much  greater  interest  on  his  capital,  for  he  was  the 
greatest  house  and  land  owner  in  New  York.  What 
did  he  do  with  his  money  ?  Did  he  found  hospitals 
or  schools,  build  palaces,  see  the  world,  give  sumptuous 
banquets,  encourage  science,  art,  or  literature,  promote 
religious  and  moral  teaching,  make  ten  thousand  persons 
yearly  the  happier  for  his  wealth  ?  None  of  these 
things.  He  had  an  office,  with  a  large  staff  of  clerks 
to  manage  his  estates,  and  there  he  toiled  day  after  day, 
as  hard  worked  as  any  of  them.  Society  did  not  care 
for  him,  nor  he  for  society.  He  was,  as  a  contem¬ 
porary  observes,  simply  a  house-agent  on  the  largest 
scale  ever  known,  and  knew  exactly  how  many  of  his 
tenants  were  a  few  weeks  behind  in  their  rent,  and 
what  repairs  he  was  liable  for.  We  suppose,  if  he 
had  had  only  half  the  property,  he  would  also  have 
had  only  half  the  trouble  to  manage  it,  and  so  on  down 
the  scale.  How  very  possible  it  is  to  be  happy  on  a 
few  hundreds  a  year  and  enjoy  one’s  self  very  much  ! 
and  how  possible,  too,  to  be  hard  worked  and  anxious 
when  your  balance-sheet  shows  assets  amounting  to 
twenty  millions  !  “  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches” 
was  the  prayer  of  a  man  who  was  as  wise  as  he  was  good. 

America  is  the  land  of  prodigies.  If  Niagara  were 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  a  cataract  to  beat  it 
would  be  made  in  the  States,  and  managed  by  a  public 
company.  New  York  prided  itself  on  its  Astor,  not 
because  anybody  particularly  respected  him  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  but  because  he  was  supposed  to  be  “  the  biggest 
thing  out”  in  the  way  of  millionaires.  But  California 
does  not  choose  to  be  beaten,  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
newspapers  have  discovered  a  Mr.  John  Mackey,  who 
only  ten  years  ago  was  a  working  man,  but  struck  gold 
in  Nevada,  and  now  has  an  income  of  two  millions  ster¬ 
ling.  Astor  was  “  small  pumpkins”  compared  to  Mackey. 

We  have  been  enjoying  the  seasonable  luxury  (or  other¬ 
wise,  according  to  taste)  of  a  cold  winter,  and  we  cam- 
mend  to  the  attention  of  mothers  a  sensible  article  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal  on  the  subject  of  the  effects  of 
cold  on  children.  The  sight  of  poor  little  children — 
whose  parents  have  ample  means  to  make  them  comfort¬ 
able,  but  who  commit  the  error  of  trying  to  make  them 
hardy — with  bare  legs  and  chilled  faces  makes  thoughtful 
people  shiver.  There  is  an  old  saying  about  “  dying  in 
the  seasoning”  which  is  worthy  the  attention  of  well- 
meaning  but  ill-informed  mothers.  The  writer  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal  says — 

“  Amongst  the  wealthier  classes  the  luxury  of  seeing  the  arms, 
neck,  and  legs  of  those  just  commencing  to  practise  the  art  of  pro- 
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gression  in  the  erect  position  seems  to  be  peculiarly  delightful.  We 
find  no  other  country  where  these  ideas  exist.  We  do  not  certainly 
desire  to  see  the  system  of  swaddling  introduced  into  England  whicn 
prevails  in  France,  nor  that  our  young  ones  should,  like  those  of 
Northern  Europe,  resemble  little  round  bundles  of  clothes  more  than 
anything  else.  But  we  seriously  think  that  many  lives  are  sacrificed 
to  ignorance  aud  erroneous  ideas.  We  would  earnestly  appeal  to 
mothers  to  put  aside  all  feelings  of  vanity,  or  what  is  sometimes  mis¬ 
called  natural  pride,  and  cover  the  arms,  neck,  and  legs  of  their 
children  as  a  simple  sanitary  precaution.  High  frocks,  long  sleeves, 
and  warm  stockings  should  be  worn  out  of  doors ;  hats  which  cover 
the  head,  and  hoots  which  keep  the  feet  as  dry  and  warm  as  possible. 
On  coming  in  from  our  streets,  nearly  always  damp,  both  boots  and 
stockings  should  be  changed ;  and  if  the  feet  be  cold  a  warm  foot¬ 
bath  should  he  used  for  a  few  minutes.  The  exquisite  pain  of  chil¬ 
blains  could  be  saved  to  many  children  by  this  use  of  hot  water  for 
hands  and  feet.” 

.There  should,  our  contemporary  insists,  be  fires  in 
bedrooms  :  cold  rooms  are  a  mistake.  The  air  inside 
a  well-built  and  roomy  house  is  as  pure  as  the  air  in 
the  streets,  and  no  child  too  young  to  walk  or  run 
should  be  taken  out  when  the  external  temperature  is 
below  t;o  degrees.  Perambulators  in  cold  weather  are 
most  objectionable,  and  the  morning  cold  bath  in  a  cold 
room,  so  highly  appreciated  by  some  mothers  (who  do 
not  patronise  it  themselves,  but  take  care  their  little 
ones  have  it  regularly),  is  most  injurious.  A  warm 
bath,  with  a  sluice  of  cold  water,  and  that,  too,  in  a 
comfortably-warmed  room,  is  all  that  is  essential  to 
health. 

In  Germany  efforts  for  the  higher  education  of  women 
appear  to  labour  under  difficulties.  The  national  feeling 
is  against  permitting  women  to  share  the  higher  educa¬ 
tion  given  to  their  brothers,  and  professors  generally  de¬ 
cline  to  te.ich  them*  Even  the  Crown  Princess,  with 
all  her  prestige  and  influence,  is  almost  baffled.  She  is 
patroness  of,  and  takes  a  deep  interest  in,  the  Victoria 
Lyceum,  instituted  by  an  English  lady  (Miss  Archer), 
in  which  there  are  classes  for  the  instruction  of  ladies 
in  art,  literature,  astronomy,  botany,  and  other  sciences. 
Nearly  all  the  leading  professors  have  declined  to  take 
classes,  because  the  teaching  of  women  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  lowering  of  their  professional  status  ;  and 
teachers  of  less  eminence,  though  perhaps  not  of 
inferior  ability,  who  cannot  afford  to  be  so  punctilious, 
have  been  engaged.  The  German  masculine  mind 
objects  to  what  are  called  “  emancipated”  women — that 
is,  women  sufficiently  educated  to  think  for  themselves, 
and  not  be  quite  dependent  on  the  superior  wisdom  of 
the  domestic  Bismarcks. 

Two  deaths  have  recently  occurred  which  have 
naturally  directed  attention  to  the  practice,  we  fear  far 
too  frequent,  of  taking  anodynes.  Mrs.  Childers,  wife 
of  the  well-known  member  of  Parliament,  took  lau¬ 
danum  systematically  for  the  purpose  of  easing  a  pain, 
and  was  found  dead  from  the  effects  ;  and  the  Countess 
of  Chesterfield  died  in  a  similar  manner  from  the  effects 
of  chloroform,  taken  without  medical  advice.  There  is 
too  great  a  tendency  now  a-days  towards  trifling  with 
these  powerful  and  deadly  drugs,  and  even  medical  men 
are  sometimes  too  free  in  administering  them.  The  sad 
deaths  of  Lady  Chesterfield  and  Mrs.  Childers  should 
act  as  a  warning. 

A  correspondence  is  going  on  in  our  contemporary 
the  Queen  regarding  the  part  which  the  master  of  the 


house  may  advantageously  take  in  the  management  of 
the  domestic  servants.  Our  belief  is  that  the  best 
course  he  can  adopt  is  carefully  to  let  them  alone.  A 
gentleman  writes  that  he  has  reduced  disorder  to  order, 
made  his  house,  indeed,  a  perfect  model  establishment, 
by  taking  the  reins  from  his  wife’s  hands  and  enforcing 
discipline  among  the  servants.  He  signs  himself 
“  Quick  March,”  and  tells  us  that  his  mode  of  making 
the  servants  obey  him  is  to  give  a  “  quick,  decided  word 
of  command,”  which  never  fails  to  produce  the  desired 
effect.  “  Few  ladies,”  he  maintains,  “  are  capable  of 
managing  servants  with  the  necessary  amount  of  nerve 
and  judgment.”  He  must  be  a  very  nice  man,  but  we 
should  rather  like  to  hear  the  other  side  of  the  story. 
“  If,”  said  the  lion  in  the  fable,  “  lions  as  well  as  men 
wrote  hunting  adventures,  perhaps  the  hunters  would 
not  feel  quite  so  grand.”  “  Quick  March”  does  not 
favour  us  with  his  name.  We  strongly  suspect  he  is  the 
Major  Wellington  de  Boots  introduced  to  us  by  Mr.  J. 
Clarke,  the  comedian. 

Ever  since  the  Saturday  Review,  now  some  fifteen 
years  ago,  began  to  write  about  “  frisky  matrons,”  that 
class  of  writers  who  try  to  persuade  themselves,  or  at 
least  their  readers,  that  they  are  particularly  astute  men 
of  the  world,  have  inundated  periodical  literature  with 
Brummagem  imitations  of  the  original  article,  and  in¬ 
dulged  in  innuendoes  and  nicknames  which  are  easily 
manufactured  by  anybody  who  is  silly  and  coarse 
enough  to  undertake  the  work.  Dickens  wrote  about 
good  living  and  unbounded  drinking,  singing,  and 
romping,  and  everybody  loving  everybody  else  at 
Christmas  time,  and  immediately  a  swarm  of  little 
writers  gushed  into  a  most  appalling  geniality  about  the 
same  time  of  the  year.  Albert  Smith  discovered  a 
greengrocer  waiting  at  an  evening  party,  and  “  light” 
writers  have  ever  since  worked  the  unfortunate  green¬ 
grocer  to  death.  Thackeray  amused  himself  by  paro¬ 
dying  the  names  of  universities  and  clubs,  and  Oxbridge 
and  the  Megatherium  have  been  served  up  as  literary 
side  dishes  until  we  are  heartily  sick  of  them.  Just  in 
the  same  way  the  knowing  men  of  the  press  show  their 
knowingness  —  extreme  ignorance  might  be  a  better 
phrase — by  sneering  at  the  ladies,  hinting  that  “  they 
could  say  more  if  they  would,”  &c.,  &c.  The  World 
is  one  of  the  latest  of  these  so-called  practical  and  strong- 
minded  papers,  and  in  a  late  number  we  have  an  article 
on  “  Rapid  Dames”  (a  poor  travesty  of  “  Frisky 
Matrons”),  in  which  the  writer  asserts  that  it  is  quite  the 
practice  in  large  houses  for  the  ladies  to  come  at  night 
in  their  dressing-gowns  into  the  smoking-room  where 
the  gentlemen  congregate  and  share  in  the  “  fast”  talk 
which  is  generally  indulged  in  at  such  a  time.  The 
writer  tells  the  ladies  they  are  nuisances,  and  requests 
them  to  keep  away,  as  they  repress  the  flow  of  conver¬ 
sation.  If  gentlemen’s  chat  is  much  worse  than  the 
“  fast”  talk  in  which,  it  is  said,  the  ladies  share,  so 
much  the  worse  for  the  good  taste  and  morals  of  the 
gentlemen.  But  we  disbelieve  the  statement  altogether. 
The  article  is  one  of  those  we  have  described  as  a 
Brummagem  imitation  of  a  clever  but  not  very  worthy 
original. 
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THE  ETIQUETTE  OF  CARD-LEAVING. 


Among  the  many  important  branches  of  etiquette 
one  which  it  is  indispensable  to  understand  pro¬ 
perly  is  that  of  making  calls  and  of  leaving  cards, 
and,  judging  from  the  many  inquiries  that  reach  us  on 
the  subject,  it  seems  to  be  one  on  which  considerable 
uncertainty  prevails.  We  shall,  therefore,  endeavour 
to  render  the  matter  as  clear  as  we  can-,  but  there 
may  always,  of  course,  be  some  individual  circum¬ 
stances  to  which  our  directions,  however  minute,  may 
possibly  not  apply. 

To  begin  with  the  cards  themselves.  There  is  a 
usual  size  for  ladies’  cards  which  all  stationers  know  ; 
and  it  is  affected  and  in  bad  taste  to  have  them  of  any 
other  size  ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  gentlemen’s  cards, 
which  are  smaller  than  those  used  by  ladies.  They  may 
be  either  thick  or  thin  according  to  taste,  but  the  fashion 
of  enamelled  cards  is  quite  out  of  date.  The  print¬ 
ing  should  be  neat  and  plain,  without  either  flourishes 
or  mediaeval  letters.  The  lady’s  name  may  either  be 
printed  alone  on  her  card,  or,  as  is  now  most  frequently 
the  case,  her  husband’s  may  accompany  it — as  “  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frederick  Smith,”  “  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Brown.”  When  there  are  grown  up-daughters,  their 
names  are  printed  on  their  mother’s  card  ;  we  cannot 
repeat  too  often  that  it  is  not  usual  for  young  ladies 
to  have  cards  of  their  own.  When  more  than  one 
daughter’s  name  has  to  be  put  on  the  card,  it  may  be 
done  either  by  putting  “  The  Misses  Smith,”  or  the 
names  may  be  placed  one  below  the  other,  thus  : 
“  Miss  Brown,  Miss  Angelina  Brown,  Miss  Rosa¬ 
mond  Brown.”  When  there  is  no  mother,  and  the 
young  ladies  are  grown  up,  their  father’s  name  should 
precede  theirs  on  the  card.  We  have  been  asked 
whether  it  is  not  usual  to  omit  the  “  Miss,”  and  put 
on  the  cards  simply  “  Emily  Smith,”  “  Caroline 
Jones,”  but  such  a  practice  is  absolutely  unheard  of 
in  good  society ;  it  is  also  incorrect  for  gentlemen, 
though  we  have  occasionally  seen  the  cards  of  boys 
who  knew  no  better  so  printed. 

Cards  may  be  left  in  two  ways.  Either  a  lady  calls 
on  another,  and  asks  if  she  is  at  home,  and  if  she  is 
not,  leaves  cards  to  denote  that  she  has  done  so ;  or, 
not  being  so  intimate,  she  merely  leaves  cards  without 
inquiring  whether  the  lady  is  at  home  or  not.  In 
either  case  the  number  of  cards  left  is  the  same.  If 
the  lady  called  on  have  a  husband,  but  no  daughters 
introduced,  the  lady  calling  leaves  one  of  her  own 
cards  for  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  two  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s,  one  for  the  lady  and  the  other  for  the  gentle¬ 
man,  unless  her  own  name  and  her  husband’s  are,  as 
we  have  mentioned,  on  one  card,  in  which  case  she  only 
leaves  one  of  his  separate  cards  for  the  master  of  the 
house.  If,  however,  there  are  grown-up  daughters, 
another  of  the  lady's  cards  should  be  left  for  them. 
Some  persons,  instead  of  leaving  this  second  card,  turn 
down  either  a  corner  or  a  side  of  the  card,  but  the  second 
card  is  the  better  method,  more  especially  as  the  turn¬ 


ing  down  of  the  side  or  the  corner  has  another  signi¬ 
fication — namely,  to  show  that  the  caller  has  left  the 
card  in  person,  not  sent  them  by  a  servant.  If  the 
lady  called  upon  has  no  husband,  but  lives  alone,  only 
one  card  of  the  lady’s  and  one  of  the  gentleman’s  is 
left,  or  one  of  the  joint  cards. 

If  a  lady  calling  finds  the  lady  called  upon  at  home, 
she  should  not  give  her  card  to  the  servant,  but  merely 
give  her  name,  and  allow  the  domestic  to  announce 
her.  We  emphasise  this,  as  constant  blunders  are 
made  on  the  subject,  and  nothing  shows  more  plainly 
an  utter  ignorance  of  etiquette.  The  only  time  when 
it  is  permissible  to  send  up  a  card  is  when  calling  on  a 
stranger  on  business,  such  as  asking  the  character  of  a 
servant ;  it  has  then  some  convenience,  as  it  enables  the 
lady  to  see  the  inquirer  alone,  and  to  dispose  of  the 
requisite  business  at  once.  Some  ladies  persist  in 
giving  their  card  to  the  servant  even  when  they  are 
admitted,  but  a  well-trained  domestic  simply  lays  them 
on  one  side,  and  merely  announces  the  name. 

When  a  lady  has  paid  her  visit,  she  should,  on 
leaving,  leave  two  of  her  husband’s  cards  if  the  lady 
on  whom  she  has  called  is  married,  one  if  she  is  not. 
If  the  gentleman  accompany  his  wife  to  pay  a  visit, 
and  find  the  lady  of  the  house  at  home,  he  should 
leave  his  card  for  the  master ;  but  this  is,  of  course, 
unnecessary  if  the  master  be  also  visible. 

The  cards  should  always  bear  the  full  and  cere¬ 
monious  title :  thus,  the  Countess  of  Hawthorn,  though 
called  Lady  Hawthorn  in  conversation,  has  “  Countess 
of  Hawthorn”  printed  on  her  card  ;  a  clergyman 
though  sp'Aen  to  and  of  as  Mr.  Surplice,  has  “  Rev. 
Alban  Surplice”  on  his  card  ;  a  general  officer  who  is 
knight  of  an  order  has  “  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
James  Swordknot,”  the  lieutenant-general  being  on 
a  line  above  the  “  Sir  James.” 

It  is,  however,  most  incorrect  to  put,  as  we  once 
saw  done,  “  Hon.  Mrs.  A.”  on  a  card  :  “  Mrs.  A.”  is 
the  proper  mode  ;  also  it  is  wrong  for  a  baronet  to 
put  “  Bart.”  after  his  name,  although  a  letter  would, 
of  course,  be  so  addressed  to  him  ;  for  a  knight  to  put 
“  K.C.B.,”  “  K.C.S.I.,”  or  any  such  letters,  although 
they  too  would  be  in  their  proper  place  on  an  envelope; 
or  for  a  member  of  Parliament  to  put  “  M.P.” 

Also  ladies  should  remember  that  they  cannot  avail 
themselves  of  any  of  their  husband’s  titles  unless  they 
proceed,  not  from  an  office,  but  from  a  dignity,  such  as  a 
peerage,  courtesy  title,  baronetcy,  or  knighthood,  and 
that,  therefore,  it  is  a  solecism  in  etiquette  to  put  on 
their  cards,  “  Mrs.  General  A.,”  “  Mrs.  Admiral  B.,” 
“  Mrs.  Colonel  C.”  The  general’s,  admiral’s,  and 
colonel’s  wives  are  simply  Mrs.  A.,  Mrs.  B.,  and  Mrs. 
C.,  and  are  entitled  to  neither  prefix  nor  precedence, 
although  the  latter  is  occasionally  accorded  them  by 
courtesy. 

Cards  must  always  be  left  after  a  party  having  taken 
place  at  a  house  when  the  lady  has  been  invited.  If 
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the  entertainment  has  been  a  dinner,  and  she  is  not 
very  intimate  with  the  hostess,  cards  should  be  left 
the  next  day,  merely  left  without  inquiring  if  the  lady 
is  at  home  ;  if  she  is  intimate,  a  call  within  ten  days  will 
suffice.  After  a  ball,  concert,  reception,  or  afternoon 
reception,  cards  should  be  left,  either  the  ensuing  day, 
or  certainly  within  the  week,  and  this  applies  whether 
the  invitation  has  been  accepted  or  not.  Of  course  in 
country  neighbourhoods  such  regularity  of  etiquette  is 
impossible  and  is  not  expected,  but  a  visit  should  be 
paid  within  a  reasonable  time  after  any  entertainment. 

One  rule  must  always  be  kept  in  mind,  that  under  no 
circumstances  whatsoever  can  visiting  cards  be  sent  by 
post ;  they  must  either  be  left,  sent  by  a  servant,  or 
let  alone. 

When  a  lady  wishes  to  call  and  inquire  for  another 
who  is  ill,  she  leaves  cards  as  usual  (her  own  and  her 
husband’s),  writing,  “  To  inquire”  on  her  own  card. 
If,  however,  the  inquiry  be  on  the  birth  of  a  baby,  the 
husband’s  cards  are  not  left.  When  the  lady  recovers 
she  generally  has  cards  printed,  “  Mrs.  A.  returns 
thanks  for” — here  follows  a  blank  where  the  inquirer’s 
name  is  written — “  kind  inquiries.’’  The  same  form 
of  card  is  used  to  return  thanks  for  cards  of  condolence 
left  on  the  occurrence  of  a  death  in  a  family,  and  cards 
should  not  be  sent  out  until  the  invalid  or  the  mourner 
desires  to  intimate  that  she  is  willing  to  receive  her 
friends  when  they  call,  which  those  well  acquainted 
will  generally  do  at  their  earliest  convenience  after 
receiving  one  of  the  “  return  thanks”  cards,  which  are 
always  sent  by  post. 

First  visits — that  is  to  say,  visits  commencing  an 
acquaintance — are  always  paid  by  the  person  of  highest 
rank  or  social  consideration,  and  it  is  a  solecism  in 
etiquette  for  the  lower  to  make  the  first  move,  the 
exception  to  this  being  in  the  country,  where  old  resi¬ 
dents  call  first  on  a  new  comer.  A  first  visit,  in 
London  especially,  is  usually  accomplished  by  merely 
leaving  cards,  and  when  such  is  the  case  it  should  be 
returned  in  similar  fashion  the  ensuing  day.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  a  call  is  really  made — that  is,  if  the  lady  comes 
in — two  days  may  be  allowed  to  elapse  before  return¬ 
ing  it.  In  ordinary  visiting  a  call  should  be  returned 
within  about  three  weeks,  cards  within  a  fortnight. 
One  call  in  a  season,  or  one  in  the  before  and  the 
other  in  the  after  Easter  season,  is  the  average  for 
acquaintances.  Of  course  friends  see  each  other 
according  to  circumstances  and  their  mutual  wishes. 

In  the  country,  where  distances  are  greater,  visits 
cannot,  of  course,  be  so  promptly  returned,  but  care 
should  always  be  taken  to  return  a  first  one  as  soon  as 
is  possible. 

Great  care  is  necessary  in  not  neglecting  to  return 
cards  and  visits,  as  such  neglect  is  apt  to  offend  those 
who  are  forgotten.  Any  one  who  has  a  moderately 
large  visiting  acquaintance  will  find  it  quite  necessary 
to  its  proper  management  to  have  two  visiting  books, 
alphabetically  arranged.  In  the  one  should  be  written 
the  names  of  those  visited,  their  town  and  country 
addresses — thus  : — 

“  Adams,  Mr.  and  Hon,  Mrs.,  90,  Belgrave-square  ; 
Oak  Hall,  Banchester.” 


“  Allen,  Sir  J.  and  Lady,  500,  Grosvenor-gardens  ; 
Elm  Park,  Exeter.” 

Those  friends  who  only  take  town  houses  for  the 
season  should  not  have  their  town  addresses  written 
in  ink,  but  in  pencil,  as  the  regular  visiting  book  lasts 
for  many  years,  and  the  changing  addresses  can  be 
rubbed  out  and  renewed  year  by  year. 

The  other  book  is  a  sort  of  rough  copy,  and  ad¬ 
dresses  are  seldom  written  in  it ;  the  names  are  written 
down  the  left-hand  side  of  the  page,  and  the  rest  of 
the  page  divided  into  two  columns  in  which  the  lady 
marks  the  dates  of  the  cards  she  leaves,  or  that  are 
left  upon  her.  This  should  be  done  every  afternoon 
on  coming  in,  and  directions  should  also  be  given  to 
the  servant  to  separate  those  cards  which  were  left 
without  inquiry  from  those  which  were  left  by  persons 
who  inquired  if  the  lady  was  at  home,  so  that  on 
returning  the  visit  she  may  know  whether  to  call  or 
merely  to  leave  a  card.  In  large  establishments  the 
hall-porter  keeps  the  book,  writing  down  every  card 
as  it  is  left  under  the  proper  date ;  but  in  ordinary 
households  the  two  books  to  which  we  have  referred 
will  prove  quite  sufficient,  and  a  glance  down  the 
columns  of  the  dated  copy  will  at  once  show  a  lady 
what  calls  or  cards  she  owes.  The  habit  of  keeping 
the  books  carefully  is  easily  acquired,  takes  little  time, 
and  has  the  advantage  of  dispensing  with  the  necessity 
of  keeping  the  cards  left,  no  slight  boon  when,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  a  lady  has  many  hundreds  of  names 
on  her  visiting  list.  Care  should  be  taken  to  enter  the 
name  of  each  new  acquaintance  in  its  correct  alpha¬ 
betical  position  as  soon  as  cards  have  been  exchanged, 
and  also  at  once  to  cross  out  the  name  of  any  deceased 
acquaintance  so  as  to  avoid  confusion,  and  keep  the  list 
always  correct.  The  more  immediately  these  small 
details  are  attended  to  the  less  trouble  they  are,  and 
the  more  correct  and  useful  is  the  list. 

It  is  incorrect  to  use  on  a  card  such  terms  as  senior 
or  junior,  as  “  Mr.  Jones,  senr.,”  or  “  Mrs.  Smith, 
junr.”  To  distinguish  between  members  of  the  family 
the  Christian  name  must  be  used,  or  if  two  members 
are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  the  same,  they  probably 
have  a  second  which  may  be  used  as  a  distinction,  as 
“  Mr.  Henry  Smith,”  “  Mr.  Henry  Alfred  Smith  or 
if  both  have  only  the  same  name,  one  may  be 
“  Mr.  Henry,”  and  the  other  “  Mr.  H.  Smith.” 

Young  men  have  cards  of  their  own  when  about 
eighteen  or  nineteen  -,  it  is  well  to  impress  upon  them 
early  the  necessity  of  leaving  cards  on  those  who  are 
so  kind  as  to  invite  them — first  as  a  matter  of  positive 
civility,  and  also  because,  if  they  do  not  do  so,  they 
will  lose  many  pleasant  invitations. 

The  old-fashioned  ladies’  card-cases  containing  but 
three  or  four  cards  are  of  no  use  to  any  one  possessing 
a  large  acquaintance.  Many  ladies  take  packets  ot 
cards  out  loo’se  in  a  basket  when  driving ;  others  have 
a  large  leather  case  capable  of  holding  about  fifty  of 
their  own  cards,  and  a  hundred  of  their  husband’s, 
while  some  have  a  convenient  case  containing  room  for 
cards,  any  notes  that  may  require  to  be  left,  and  a  slate 
for  writing  down  what  is  wanted  during  the  drive. 
This  saves  an  immense  amount  of  time,  as  when 
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written  down  visits  can  be  arranged  so  as  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  going  over  the  same  ground  twice,  and  it 
also  prevents  the  danger  of  forgetting  what  is  wished 
to  be  done. 

It  may  be  objected  that  we  have  written  as  if  card 


leaving  and  calling  were  matters  of  paramount  import¬ 
ance,  but  any  lady  can  modify  our  remarks  to  the 
exigencies  of  her  own  case,  and  all  that  we  have  aimed 
at  is  to  put  clearly  before  such  of  our  readers  as  required 
the  information  the  strict  etiquette  of  such  matters. 

Maitresse  de  Maison. 


OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  January. 

I^HIS  month  of  January  has  not  the  usual  bright 
and  gay  physiognomy  it  usually  assumes  in  Paris. 
There  are  official  receptions  and  even  balls  at  the 
Elysee,  but  private  saloons  remain  closed  except  for 
parties  of  quite  a  private  character.  The  political 
element  is  evidently  preponderating,  and  the  one  great 
object  and  interest  of  the  moment  rests  with  the  elec¬ 
tions.  The  crisis  we  are  undergoing  is  important 
enough  to  be  felt  even  by  the  most  frivolous,  and 
until  the  Senate  and  Assemble  are  fairly  established, 
even  the  most  selfish  and  indifferent  cannot  but  feel 
some  preoccupation  as  to  his  country’s  welfare.  Qtta 
fata  te  mamnt'^  may  we  well  ask  of  our  unfortunate 
France,  so  long  tempest-tossed,  so  long  the  prey  of 
contending  factions. 

The  experiences  of  the  last  five  years  have  very 
much  damped  the  hopes — which  had  flourished  at  the 
time  of  the  Empire — of  both  Legitimists  and  Orleanists. 
As  for  Bonapartists,  they  are  holding  up  their  head 
again  in  spite  of  numberless  crushing  disappoint¬ 
ments,  but,  upon  the  whole,  we  may  hope  that  Gsn- 
servative  Republicans  have  now  a  good  chance  of 
seeing  at  last  the  Republican  Government  established 
in  France  upon  a  sound  basis. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  has  been,  outwardly  at 
least,  very  much  as  usual  in  Paris.  The  weather  was 
exceptionally  fine  during  the  first  days  of  the  month, 
and  the  smtAlbaraqueson  the  boulevards  looked  brighter 
than  usual  with  their  oranges,  and  sweetmeats,  and 
cheap  toys,  which  make  them  resemble  a  great  deal 
more  the  booths  of  some  village  fair  than  the  New 
Year  decor  of  such  a  city  as  Paris.  Still  we  must 
not  despise  the  baraques,  for  they  are  the  delight  of 
the  poor,  whose  little  ones  there  find  their  etrennes 
with  just  as  much  pleasure  as  the  children  of  the  poor 
choose  theirs  from  the  splendid  magasms  opposite. 
The  sucre  cPorge  or  polich'melle  they  can  get  for  a  few 
sous  are  certainly  as  precious  to  them  as  the  most 
elaborate  clockwork  toys  and  magnificently  dressed 
dolls  that  gold  can  buy  for  the  offsprings  of  a 
millionaire. 

Speaking  of  dolls,  never  was  extravagance  carried 
further  in  the  matter  of  these  interesting  demoiselles 
than  it  is  now.  There  is  a  magasin  on  the  Boulevard 
des  Capucines  where  dolls  are  exhibited  whose 
trousseaux  are  marvels  of  splendour  and  costliness. 
The  furniture  is  in  similar  style.  There  is  a  certain 
saloon  that  is  furnished  in  buttercup-coloured  satin 


and  rosewood,  the  price  of  which  is  five  hundred 
francs. 

Dressing  dolls  is  no  mean  employment  in  Paris  ; 
there  are  special  couturier es  for  this  branch  of  fashions, 
and  all  the  newest  models  are  conscientiously  copied 
for  them.  As  for  bonnets,  they  have  a  choice  of  which 
one  may  judge  by  the  fact  that  above  four  hundred 
models  have  been  prepared  for  them  this  winter.  We 
are  very  far  from  the  baby  doll  which  its  little  girl 
mother  was  so  happy  to  dress  in  a  clean  white  frock 
and  blue  sash.  The  modern  doll  is  no  baby  ;  it  is  a 
lady  of  fashion,  dressed  up  in  a  puff  and  train,  with 
Angot  bonnet  and  Louis  Quinze  boots,  who  carries  a 
glass  in  her  eye,  and  a  poodle  dog  under  her  arm,  in 
imitation  of — well !  not  of  the  Hite  of  elegant  women. 
But  then,  if  we  deplore  this  state  of  things,  we  are 
answered  that,  if  the  doll  of  the  period  is  no  baby,  the 
little  girl  of  the  period  is  no  child,  which  certainly  is 
no  comfort  to  us,  and  we  had  rather  hope  the  well- 
dressed  little  creatures  of  affectation  we  sometimes  meet 
in  our  streets  are  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  and  there 
are  children  still  in  France,  as  well  as  in  other  countries. 

Out  of  the  official  world  there  have  not  been  many 
balls  in  Paris  this  month.  There  have  been  dinners 
and  receptions,  but  dancing  will  hardly  begin  until 
February,  and,  as  usual,  we  shall  reach  June  before 
the  season  of  gaiety  has  fairly  begun.  The  Twelfth 
Night  fete  has  been  an  occasion  for  many  large  social 
parties,  and  never  was  the  Fete  des  Rois  so  heartily 
kept  as  in  these  Republican  days.  Our  readers  are 
certainly  not  ignorant  of  the  custom  we  have  here  of 
drawing  lots  as  to  who  is  to  be  king  or  queen.  The 
usual  way  is  to  have  a  cake,  in  which  is  hidden  a 
bean.  The  cake  is  cut  and  handed  round,  and  royalty, 
for  that  night,  falls  to  the  share  of  the  person  who 
gets  the  bean.  That  person  then  chooses  his  queen, 
or  her  king,  according  to  sex,  and  the  pair  are 
proclaimed  sovereigns  for  the  night.  This  fete  was 
held  this  year  at  the  Presidency,  but  La  Chronique 
does  not  tell  us  who  was  king. 

The  weather,  which  was  so  mild  at  Christmas,  has 
now  turned  to  frost  and  snow,  and  there  is  some  talk 
of  arranging  a  feast  on  the  ice  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
but  very  likely  by  the  time  the  fete  is  ready  the  thaw 
will  have  set  in,  as  was  the  case  last  year,  much  to  the 
disappointment  of  fair  skaters  who  had  prepared  their 
elegant  furred  costumes,  but  now  they  have  a  skating 
rink  en  permanence,  and  so  they  can  afford  to  laugh  at 
all  the  changes  of  the  weather. 
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67. — Fancy  Costurus  fok  Children. 

(Paper  Patterns,  3/.  6J. — Madame  A.  Leteluer,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


bonnets,  fichus  and  cravat-bows  of  the  same  lace — such 
are  the  most  universally  adopted  details  of  fashion. 
Nor  must  we  forget  the  pockets,  so  much  trimmed  that 
they  form  one  of  the  most  important  of  fashionable 
trimmings,  the  new  aumonteres  of  every  style,  woollen 
fringes  of  all  widths,  with  network  or  light  heading, 
nor  the  muff — so  small  that  it  can  only  hold  one  hand, 
provided  that  it  be  a  very  small  one.  There  is  no 
longer  place  upon  the  muff  for  two  bands  of  fur,  but 
only  for  one  in  the  middle.  The  muff  is  generally 


very  latest  decrees  of  fashion.  Let  us  add  that  ladies 
who  possess  muffs  able  to  contain  both  their  hands  need 
not  change  them  for  less  useful  ones  ;  at  least  we  know 
a  good  many  wise  enough  to  prefer  comfort  to  the 
whims  of  fashion. 

Never  was  fur  so  much  in  vogue  as  this  winter.  It 
is  used  for  everything,  upon  gentlemen’s  overcoats  and 
ladies’  dresses.  Not  only  are  skirts  and  mantles 
trimmed  with  it,  but  bonnets  and  even  shoes. 

The  shape  adopted  for  felt  bonnets  this  year,  and 


THE  FEBRUARY  FASHIONS. 


The  New  Year  has  brought  no  very  striking  change 
in  the  fashions.  There  is  more  simplicity  of  out¬ 
line,  but  a  greater  luxury  in  trimmings  and  costliness  of 
material,  so  that,  in  fact,  modern  fashions  are  as  far  from 
simple  as  ever. 

Braids  woven  with  metal  over  dresses  of  woollen 
material,  creme  de  cachemire  lace  on  velvet  or  felt 


made  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress.  The  fur  is 
matched  to  that  of  the  mantle  if  the  latter  is  trimmed 
with  fur,  and  even  the  bonnet  is  very  often  of  the 
material  of  the  dress,  and  trimmed  with  fur  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  mantle.  A  scrupulous  matching  of 
every  part  of  the  toilet  is  considered  more  than  ever 
indispensable  when  one  wishes  to  be  dressed  after  the 
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which  recalls  that  of  the  tricorne  of  the  French  Guards, 
lends  itself  to  this  style  of  trimming.  Disposed  into  a 
narrow  border,  the  fur  trimming  takes  the  place  of  the 
feather  of  generals.  Toquets  of  velvet  or  plush  also 
find  in  fur  their  natural  ornament.  Borrowed  from 
Northern  countries  it  is  but  right  they  should  keep  the 
style  of  trimming  of  their  own  lands.  Nor  is  the  taste 
for  fur  this  year  confined  to  trimmings.  It  brings  us 
back  to  the  large  fur  capes  of  our  grandmothers,  and 
to  mantles  entirely  made  of  fur  on  the  outside.  Sable 


Ermine,  so  long  given  up,  so  entirely  gone  out  of 
fashion,  has  also  come  into  favour  again.  Paletots  of 
this  fur  are  made  for  young  ladies  which  are  mar¬ 
vellously  graceful  and  becoming.  They  are  fastened 
with  buttons  of  silver  filigree.  Some  young  ladies 
ornament  these  mantles  with  precious  stones  and  even 
diamonds.  Princess  Dolgorouki,  who  has  just  passed 
some  days  in  Paris,  wore  one  trimmed  with  turquoise 
buttons  set  with  diamonds.  It  had  a  most  delightful 
effect  upon  the  ermine  ground  of  the  mantle.  Princess 


68. — Plastron  Fichu. 

(Pa/>er  Pattern,  U. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henr'ietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


and  ermine  have  once  more  their  place  in  ladies’  toilets. 
For  some  time  past  fur  was  used  for  linings  only. 
Scarcely  did  one  place  as  much  as  a  slight  border  of 
fur  as  an  ornament  round  a  mantle.  But  now  we  have 
changed  all  this.  Oar  elegantes  wear  pelisses  entirely 
of  sable  fur  lined  with  quilted  satin,  mantles  and  tight- 
fitting  jackets  also  made  of  fur  throughout.  These 
mantles  are  trimmed  with  bows  of  ribbon,  passemen¬ 
terie,  and  metal  ornaments.  Several  are  fastened  with 
enamel  jewels  which  are  extremely  effective  on  the  fur. 


Wittgenstein  fastens  her  cape  by  clasps  of  sapphire  of 
marvellous  costliness,  and  no  doubt  the  adjunction 
of  precious  stones  to  furs  will  very  much  contribute 
to  make  the  latter  recover  all  their  favour  with 
ladies. 

Nothing  can  be  more  costly  or  more  aristocratic  than 
such  mantles.  They  can  never  become  common,  and 
will  remain  the  privilege  of  the  higher  classes.  We 
know  some  such  pelisses — for  instance  those  of  the 
Marquise  de  Caux,  Princess  de  Sagan,  Madame  de 
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69. — Visiting  and  Ball  Toilets. 

{Paper  Pattern  sf  Fig.  I,  5/.  6d.;  Balt  Dress,  6s.  6t/.— Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.') 

the  fashion  of  fur  cloaks,  the  one  great  novelty  of  this  appears  is  very  large  and  very  ample.  It  might  more 
winter  season.  properly  be  called  a  short  dress  put  on  over  a  long  skirt 

The  polonaise,  which  had  been  some  time  given  up  of  the  same  material.  The  polonaise  is  buttoned  all  the 
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Talleyrand,  and  Madame  de  Rothschild — of  which  the 
fur  alone  is  worth  from  sixty  to  eighty  thousand  francs. 
Thus  economy  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  revival  of 


in  favour  of  the  tunic,  is  now  come  back  again  into 
fashion,  but  is  not  exclusively  so.  It  is  made  only  for 
toilets  of  a  neglige  style.  The  polonaise  as  it  now 
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70. — Visiting  and  Home  Costume. 

[Paper  Patterns,  ^s.6d. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Uenrlestta-st.,  Covent  Garden.') 

r®  the  toilet  is  made  without  a  polonaise — that  is,  with  a  A  dress  in  the  Juive  tunic  style  of  grey  cloth  striped 

j  bodice  made  apart  from  the  skirt — the  bodice  is  invariably  with  black,  over  a  plain  skirt,  and  bodice  of  black  vel- 

I  made  in  the  cuirasse  shape.  veteen,  or  velours  tralne.  This  tunic  has  no  trimming 
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way  down  in  front  and  draped  at  the  back  under  bows 
of  ribbon,  or  sometimes  in  the  Princess  shape.  When 


The  following  are  toilets  of  the  month  prepared  by 
one  of  our  best  couturieres : — 
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73. — Visiting  Costumes. 

{Pap  fr  Patterns,  5/.  6et.  ;  Flat  Pattir.is,  half  Jrtce, — Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden') 
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beyond  a  row  of  buttons  from  the  armholes,  and  con-  ornamented  with  buttons.  The  back  of  the  tunic  skirt 
tinued  below  the  h'p«.  The  bodice  is  finished  round  is  very  slightly  draped,  and  only  fastened  up  with  a  few 


74. — Skating  Costumes. 

(Price  oj  each  Lady's  Pattern,  ^s.  (mI.  ;  Hoy's  Dress,  is.  6</. — Madame  A.  Letelliek.) 
Madame  L.  De  Tour  supplies  the  above  Hats  at  i^s. —  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


the  throat  with  a  small  black  velvet  collar  and  black  invisible  stitches  ;  lapels  of  black  velvet  droop  from 

velvet  sleeves  with  revers  and  tabs  of  the  striped  cloth,  among  the  folds  of  material. 


XUM 


75- — Fancy  Ball  Costumes. 

{Paptr  Pattertl  of  Fig.  I,  3/.  6d.  ;  Figs.  2  and  3,  5^.  6J. — Mauame  A.  Letellier.  ‘^O,  Henrietta-tt.y  Covent  Garden.) 
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76. — Dinnir  or  Concert  Dress. 

{Paper  Paileni,  6s. ;  Flat  Pattern^  half  price. — Madame  A.  Letellieb,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.') 
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A  Princess  dress  of  grey  cloth  or  velvet  (of  a  bluish 
shade  of  grey),  with  shaded  stripes  very  much  marked 
the  long  way,  but  effaced  in  the  opposite  direction, 
forming  a  pattern  of  maroon  squares.  All  the  front  and 
side  parts  are  made  of  the  same  material ;  the  faille  train 
is  added  on  with  a  frilled  heading  and  a  bouillon  also 
finished  with  a  heading.  This  train  is  edged  on  either  ' 
side  with  a  narrow  border  of  the  tips  of  peacocks’ 
feathers  ;  faille  pocket  pleated  and  edged  with  a  feather 
border  and  a  bow  of  ribbon.  Feather  round  the  neck 
and  wrists. 

A  costume  of  maroon  faille  and  fancy  material  of 
silk  texture  with  fine  yellow  streaks  forming  a  diamond 
pattern.  The  skirt,  of  faille,  is  trimmed  round  the 
bottom  with  a  deep  flounce  headed  with  three  narrow 
faille  biais,  and  finished  round  the  edge  with  a  very  small 
plisse  of  faille.  The  flounce  has  a  heading  piped 
with  maroon.  Princess  tunic  edged  round  with  silk 
braid  one  shade  darker  than  the  material.  The  back 
width  is  finished  in  a  long  train,  slightly  draped  into  a 
puff.  Small  Louis  Quinze  jacket  ornamented  with 
similar  braid,  with  small  collar  forming  two  small 
turned-down  points.  Sleeves  with  double  revers  simu¬ 
lated  by  the  same  braid. 

A  toilet  of  Indian  cashmere.  Skirt  of  plain  black 
velvet.  The  Princess  tunic,  of  bluish  green  cashmere, 
is  buttoned  on  the  left  side  and  ornamented  with  three 
rows  of  steel  braid.  The  tunic  is  draped  at  the  side 
under  a  lapel  edged  with  braid,  and  covered  with  steel 
buttons.  Pocket  on  the  left  side  is  trimmed  with  braid. 

A  ball  toilet  of  straw-coloured  faille.  The  under¬ 
dress  is  of  straw-ccfloured  faille,  entirely  covered  with 
white  lace.  The  model  was  of  Honiton  lace  twenty- 
four  inches  deep,  but  other  lace  may  of  course  be  used, 
and  even  blond  will  look  well.  Two  rows  of  this  lace 
form  the  tablier,  draped  at  the  back  under  a  long  train 
of  brown-tinted  foliage  and  of  wild  oats  a  third  row 
of  lace  begins  under  the  drapery  of  the  tablier,  is  pro¬ 
longed  over  the  train,  and  is  lost  under  the  lace  of  the 
tablier  rather  forward  upon  the  left  side.  The  bottom 
of  the  skirt  of  faille  is  trimmed  with  plisses  of  tulle  and 
faille,  all  of  the  same  faille  colour.  Cuirasse  b  idice  o 
straw-coloured  faille,  trimmed  upon  the  shoulders,  the 
basque,  and  down  the  middle  of  the  front  with  wreaths 
of  brown-tinted  foliage  and  fringe  of  wild  oats.  Trail¬ 
ing  spray  of  the  same  foliage  and  wild  oats  plated  at  the 
back  of  the  coiffure,  and  falling  among  the  curls.  Neck¬ 
lace  of  three  rows  of  real  pearls  put  on  as  a  diadem, 
with  the  clasp  in  the  middle. 

The  place  to  note  elegant  new  toilets  this  winter  is 
the  skating  rink,  so  much  in  favour  with  our  Hegantes. 
They  seem  to  wish  to  render  the  illusion  as  complete  as 
possible,  and  consider  that  costumes  of  the  warmest 
materials  trimmed  with  fur  are  the  only  suitable  ones 
for  skating  (though  it  be  on  skates  with  casters).  We 
have  more  particularly  taken  note  at  the  Cercie  of  the 
Champs  Elysees  of  a  toilet  of  Sevres  blue  velvet,  and 
faille  of  the  same  colour,  edged  with  blue  fox.  The 
skirt  of  blue  faille  is  trimmed  with  flounces  of  velvet 
and  bouillons  of  faille.  The  polonaise,  entirely  of 
velvet,  is  fastened  with  diamond  buttons,  with  deep 
border  of  blue  fox  all  round.  Another  polonaise,  of 


Russian  green  velvet,  over  a  skirt  of  faille  to  match,  was 
fastened  with  large  emerald-green  stud  buttons,  and 
edged  with  eimine. 

A  third  toilet  was  of  dove-coloured  satin  and  matelasse, 
brocaded  with  sealskin  velvet. 

All  the  fashionable  toilets  that  are  the  order  of  the 
day  are  to  be  seen  at  the  skating  rink,  at  the  Bois,  or  at 
the  theatre. 

One  of  Worth’s  latest  creations,  as  the  word  goes,  is 
the  Moldave  costume.  It  is  of  fine  black  cashmere, 
trimmed  with  braid  striped  with  silver.  The  skirt  is 
trimmed  at  the  back  and  sides  with  flounces  and  plisses 
of  cashmere,  divided  by  silver  braid.  The  front  part  of 
the  skirt  forms  a  tablier,  with  a  very  wide  strip  of  braid, 
from  which  start  other  and  narrower  strips  of  silver 
braid,  crossing  the  tablier  slantways  on  either  side  and 
joining  the  flounces  and  plisses.  The  cuirasse  bodice 
is  striped  all  over  with  silver  braid.  The  sleeves  are 
very  narrow,  with  three  rows  of  silver  braid  and  a 
cashmere  plisse  round  the  edge.  Over  this  cuirasse 
bodice  is  thrown  a  very  fanciful  Moldavian  mantle  of 
handsome  black  vigogne  lined  with  silk,  with  a  hood, 
coming  down  below  the  waist,  and  draped  back  over 
itself  so  as  to  cover  the  arms.  The  edge  is  finished 
with  marabout  fringe  powdered  over  with  silver. 

As  for  opera  toilets,  they  are  very  elegant,  sometimes 
splendid,  sometimes  of  tasteful  simplicity.  One,  in 
particular,  is  of  rose-coloured  faille,  with  an  innumerable 
quantity  of  small  flounces  pinked  out  and  finely  goffered, 
draped  with  two  scarves  of  cream-white  crepe  de  chine, 
embroidered  with  large  bouquets  of  roses,  and  looped 
up  at  the  side  with  a  cluster  of  variegated  roses. 

Another  is  of  white  satin,  trimmed  with  plisses  of 
white  crepe  lisse,  as  light  and  soft-looking  as  snow¬ 
flakes,  alternating  with  two  fringes  of  white  horse- 
chestnut  blossoms.  This  lovely  trimming  coming  up  to 
the  waist  is  crossed  by  a  wreath  of  horse-chestnut 
blossoms  at  least  sixteen  inches  wide,  and  fastened  at 
the  side  with  a  large  rosette  of  silver  braid.  The  white 
satin  bodice  is  made  with  a  long  point,  laced  at  the 
back;  berthe  of  crepe  lisse  and  horse-chestnut  blossoms. 

In  bonnets  some  new  shapes  appear,  both  fanciful  and 
elegant.  Some  are  very  simple,  all  the  chic  of  them 
proceeding  from  the  artistic  arrangement  of  a  bow  or 
flower.  Thus  a  mere  toquet  of  gathered  and  drawn  black 
velvet  looks  tastef  ul  and  coquetti>h,  because  of  the  grace¬ 
ful  arrangement  of  the  scarf  of  creme  de  cachemire  lace 
which  is  tied  round  it,  and  with  the  lapels  of  which 
mingles  a  train  of  roses  with  buds  and  foliage. 

There  is  also  a  fanciful  Precieuse  bonnet,  of  a  some¬ 
what  flattened  shape,  placed  very  forward  upon  the 
brow,  and  turned  up  over  the  chignon,  with  a  whole 
sheaf  of  flowers  escaping  on  all  sides,  as  though  they 
fell  from  a  basket. 

The  new  modification  of  the  Directoire  bonnet,  with 
panache  of  feathers,  scarf  of  creme  de  cachemire  lace, 
and  cluster  of  roses  of  three  shades — cream  white, 
blush  pink,  and  crimson. 

And  the  Marie  Antoinette  bonnet,  which  is  in  great 
vogue,  of  white  felt — cream  white,  of  course — trimmed 
with  white  feathers,  scarf  of  crepe  de  cachemire  lace, 
and  clasp  of  coloured  jewels. 
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Fancy  jewels  are  extremely  fashionable,  both  for 
completing  the  trimming  of  velvet  or  light-coloured  felt 
bonnets,  and  also  for  fastening  on  the  pretty  bows  of 
creme  de  cachemire  lace  which  are  now  so  much 
worn. 


Enamel  jewels  set  with  tiny  pearls  and  precious  stones 
are  made  in  the  Moyen  Age  style,  for  brooches,  ear¬ 
drops,  lockets,  studs,  and  more  especially  for  the 
beautiful  chatelaines  which  ladies  wear  suspended  by 
chains  from  their  belt. 


FLITTINGS. 


N  aturally  the  first  subject  that  suggests  itself 
in  connection  with  purchases  for  the  month  of 
February  is  that  of  valentines.  The  sending  of  these  has 
now  become  general,instead  of  being  confined , as  formerly, 
to  lovers,  people  playing  at  lovers,  and  the  spiteful 
people  who  send  the  ugly,  vulgar,  vicious  valentines 
that  ought  not  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  good 
old  saint  and  martyr  to  whom  the  14th  of  February  is 
sacred.  They  are  sent  from  a  child  to  a  child,  from  a 
friend  to  a  friend,  from  an  aunt  to  a  niece,  and  therefore 
the  variety  and  number  of  valentines  increase  with  every 
successive  Valentine’s  Day.  To  this  fiict  the  poor 
postmen  can  testify  to  their  cost.  A  heavy  day  is  the 
14th  of  February  to  that  fraternity,  though  they  may 
perhaps  find  some  small  consolation  in  the  eagerness 
with  which  they  are  looked  for  everywhere  along  their 
burdened  route,  and  the  brightening  eyes  and  deepening 
cheeks  of  the  handmaidens  whose  aprons  they  fill 
with  precious  missives.  The  postman  knows  well  that 
other  soft  eyes,  in  breakfast-rooms  and  morning-rooms, 
will  grow  bright  after  his  visits,  and  in  fact  he  may 
call  himself  Cupid  if  he  likes,  for  at  least  one  day  in 
the  year,  for  his  bag  of  “  sweets”  does  quite  as  much 
mischief  as  could  be  accomplished  by  the  naughty  little 
god  in  the  same  time. 

I  have  seen  all  the  new  valentines  in  preparation  for 
next  minth  .at  the  est.xblishmjnt  of  Monsieur  Eugene 
Rimmel,  of  96,  Strand,  and  many  more  addresses  at 
home  and  abroad.  Monsieur  Rimmel  always  knows 
how  to  combine  the  uti/e  with  the  dulci,  and  his  valentines 
sufficiently  prove  it.  What,  for  instance,  could  be  a 
more  acceptable  present  to  send  to  a  friend  of  musical 
inclinations  than  a  roll  for  carrying  her  music  ?  Here 
you  will  find  the  prettiest  music-roll  in  the  world.  One 
is  made  of  cream-tinted  silk,  with  pasteboard  between 
the  folds  to  give  it  the  requisite  stiifness  and  keep  it  in 
the  shape  of  the  roll.  It  fastens  over  the  music  with 
cord,  still  of  cream  colour,  with  cream-coloured  tassels 
depending.  On  the  outside  flap  there  is  a  little  Cupid 
watering  his  flowers,  all  beautifully  painted  by  hand. 
These  are  to  be  had  in  all  colours,  in  black  and  in 
white.  Fans  are  to  be  had  in  the  same  style  an  1  at  all 
prices,  from  8s.  or  9s.  upwards.  Pretty  perfumed 
satin  sachets,  plain  or  painted,  can  be  had  in  all  colours. 
One  of  these,  with  a  small  card  valentine  inclosed, 
would  be  a  graceful  gift.  Tne  Je.anne  d’Arc,  contain¬ 
ing  the  fashionable  girdle  of  that  name  ;  the  new  Ben¬ 
galese  valentine  with  ornament  for  the  hair  in  Indian 
gold  or  silver  ;  the  Wounded  Heart,  an  arrow  shawl- 
pin  through  a  white  satin  heart  (pincushion),  or  the 
chatelaine  gilt  scent-bottle ;  the  Hibernian,  containing 


brooch  and  earrings  of  bog-oak  ;  the  Caledonian,  with 
breastpin  or  brooch  of  pebble — all  these  are  to  be  had 
at  a  low  price,  and  all  are  mounted  and  prepared  with 
finished  taste.  Satin,  gauze,  and  blonde,  three  of  our 
most  ideal  miterials,  are  impressed  into  the  service  of 
decoration  this  year.  The  gauze  has  a  delightful  effect 
in  softening  the  colours  of  the  flowers  seen  through 
its  subduing  medium. 

The  smaller  cards,~those  sold  at  6d.  .and  Is.,  are 
marvels  of  cheapness.  The  riddle  of  how  they  can 
be  produced  at  such  a  price  can  only  be  solved  by 
remembering  the  enormous  numbers  that  are  supplied 
to  the  market.  The  cards  with  black  background, 
which  took  the  public  fancy  by  storm  at  Christmas,  are 
sold  at  6d.  The  exquisitely-coloured  autumnal  oak-leaf, 
daisy,  rosebud,  since  then  familiar  to  us  all,  are  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  small  scroll,  on  which  is  a  wreath  of 
roses  and  forget-me-nots  with  an  appropriate  motto. 
Some  of  the  comic  cards  with  gilt  background  are 
clever,  while  they  avoid  the  dangerous  proximity 
of  vulgarity.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  wonderfully 
“  g  )t-up”  young  gentleman  skating  on  the  ice  of 
flirtation,  below  which  run  the  deep  waters  of  matri¬ 
mony.  He  is  evidently  an  acknowledged  king  of 
hearts,  for  he  is  labelled  “  Dangerous.  Flirts  beware,” 
while  the  motto  shows  that  he  is  no:  himself  im¬ 
pregnable — 

“  Deliglitfully  pleasant,  ilelieiously  nice ; 

Hut  what  will  it  be  if  he  breaks  through  the  ice  ?” 

In  another  of  the  set  of  twelve — six  for  ladies,  six 
for  gentlemen — Cupid  is  running  away  with  the  heart 
of  a  young  man  tied  to  a  blue  riiabon. 

The  sixpenny  cards,  with  flowers  p.ainted  on  a  gold 
background,  with  motto,  are  perhaps  the  best  value. 
I  have  before  me  an  exquisitely-painted  half- wreath  of 
pansies  with  buds  and  leaves,  with,  for  motto,  poor 
Ophelia’s  pathetic 

“  Pray  you  love,  remcnibcr. 

There’s  pansies — that’s  for  thoughts.” 

There  is  anather  with  pink  and  white  may  or  haw¬ 
thorn,  with  Chaucer’s 

“  Forth  goeth  all  the  court,” 

which  I  resist  quoting  in  full  only  because  I  remember 
that  I  did  so  a  year  ago  in  this  very  column  in  the  first 
“  Flittings”  I  had  the  pleasure  of  writing  for  my 
readers,  some  of  whom  have,  through  their  kind 
letters,  become  like  friends  to  me  even  in  that  short 
time,  and  it  seems  a  very  short  time — for  a  year. 

I  have  lingered  so  long  over  the.se  pretty  tnings  that 
I  have  only  space  to  mention  the  pretry  illuminated 
card  and  the  beautiful  valentines,  also  6d.,  consisting 
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of  a  large  card  with  flowers  on  a  background  of 
greenish  grey,  with  an  appropriate  quotation  from  a 
standard  poet  with  each  flower.  Perhaps  the  loveliest 
of  these  cards  is  the  lily  with  its  soft  pure  colouring, 
its  delicacy  just  relieved  by  the  brilliant  hues  of  a 
dragon-fly  that  is  about  to  settle  on  a  lily-bud.  This 
card  looks  beautiful  beside  the  vividly-coloured  wild 
flower  card — scarlet  poppies,  blue  cornflowers,  yellow 
buttercups,  and  gleaming  daisies. 

Does  anybody  want  an  Irish  poplin  dress  at  a  very 
low  price  ?  Messrs.  Inglis  and  Tinckler,  147, 
Regent-Street,  are  now  holding  their  annual  sale, 
and  they  offer  remnants  of  this  delightful  material  of 
all  lengths,  from  two  yards  to  twenty-two,  at  less  than 
half  the  usual  prices,  in  order  to  make  room  for  fresh 
supplies  for  the  ensuing  season.  Poplin  is  a  material 
that  is  not  properly  understood.  People  go  into  a 
general  shop  and  buy  what  is  called  poplin,  or  pop- 
linette,  have  their  dress  made  up,  wear  it,  and  say  “  I 
am  greatly  disappointed  in  my  poplin.  It  is  actually 
getting  faded  already,  and  it  is  cutting  at  the  seams.’ 
Yes,  because  it  is  not  poplin,  but  some  material  manu¬ 
factured  to  imitate  it.  “  Imitation,”  says  a  proverb  or 
somebody,  “  is  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery,”  but  it  is 
not  always  a  pleasant  form,  and  in  the  case  of  poplins 
it  is  unpleasant  in  its  effect  both  to  the  purchaser  of  the 
inferior  article  and  to  the  manufacturer  of  the  superior. 
Therefore,  to  use  another  and  even  more  well-worn 
quotation — “  When  you  ask  for  Irish  poplin,  see  that 
you  get  it and  the  best  way  to  insure  that  desirable 
end  is  to  go  straight  to  the  manufacturers  for  it.  There 
is  no  material,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  cash- 
mere,  that  wears  so  well,  and  that  is,  consequently,  so 
truly  economical.  It  drapes  most  perfectly,  hitting  the 
direct  medium  between  limp  folds  and  stiff  folds.  This 
alone  ought  to  recommend  the  material  to  the  artistic, 
for  it  is  superior  in  this  respect  to  all  but  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  silks.  The  prices  at  which  the  remnants  are 
offered  at  Messrs.  Inglis  and  Tinckler’s  sale  are  attrac¬ 
tive  enough.  For  the  next  few  weeks  poplins  may  be 
bought  there  in  all  the  fashionable  colours  at  from 
!  3®*  ^  yard.  Irish  linen  sheetings,  table  damask, 

i  Irish  lawn  pocket-handkerchiefs,  ladies’  collar  and  cuff 

sets,  Balbriggan  stockings,  &c.,  will  also  be  sold  at  a 
I  great  reduction. 

I  I  have  been  sent  some  samples  of  the  cheap 

i  pocket-handkerchiefs  of  Messrs.  Robinson  and 

’  Cleaver,  of  Castle  Place,  Belfast.  Some  of 

!  the  prices  marked  are  extremely  low.  For  instance, 

I  a  handkerchief  of  Belfast  Clear  Lawn,  with  deep  hem- 

,  stitched  hem,  is  sold  at  33s,  6d.  the  dozen,  and  is  yet 

j  so  exquisite  in  texture  that  I  should  prefer  it  to  a  lace- 

trimmed  handkerchief,  which  is  useless  when  in  the 
hand,  a  responsibility  when  in  the  pocket,  and  an 
,  anxiety  when  sent  to  the  wash,  for  we  all  know  what 

r  an  invincible  objection  laundresses  have  to  sending  home 

;  lace  in  the  same  condition  as  it  reached  their  hands.  I 

(particularly  admire  the  gentlemen’s  handkerchiefs  at 
8s.  I  id.  the  dozen.  They  are  all  pure  linen,  and  are 
!  not  too  large,  with  a  neat  narrow  hem  and  pretty 

I  border.  These  are  to  be  had  in  a  larger  size  at  I  Is.  pd. 

There  are  some  “job”  lots  of  gentlemen’s  handker¬ 

I 


chiefs  at  “  immoderately  moderate”  prices.  Some  of 
these  are  slightly  damaged  and  some  have  different 
borders  from  others,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are 
extremely  cheap.  Gentlemen’s  handkerchiefs  at  l8s.  6d, 
the  dozen,  unhemmed,  are  of  beautiful  texture,  as  are 
also  ladies’  hem-stitched,  at  25s.  6J.  Messrs.  Robinson 
and  Cleaver  have  initials  embroidered  in  old  English 
letters,  at  a  charge  of  2^d.  per  letter.  Crests  or  mono¬ 
grams  are  also  executed,  the  charge  varying  according 
to  the  simplicity  or  elaboration  of  the  device.  Ladies’ 
hem-stitched  handkerchiefs,  at  los.  6d.  the  dozen,  can 
be  sent  by  post  for  3d.  extra.  The  gentlemen’s  job 
lot,  at  5s.  I  id.  the  dozen,  aie  marvellously  cheap. 

It  is  pleasant  to  meet  with  an  article  that  one  is  per¬ 
fectly  safe  in  recommending,  and  that  is  at  the  same 
time  so  beneficial  in  its  effects  as  Dale’s  Carminative 
Mixture  for  Infants,  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
J.  T.  Mayfield  &  Co.,  Nottingham.  Naturally, 
the  chief  difficulty  in  administering  medicine  to  children 
lies  in  their  own  decided  disapproval  of  the  process,  but 
with  this  mixture  no  such  difficulty  exists.  The  little 
creatures  like  it  and  enjoy  it.  Those  who  believe  in 
statistics  will  be  convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  this  pre¬ 
paration  when  I  mention  that  the  Registrar- General’s 
returns  show  that  the  town  of  Nottingham,  where  it  is 
manufactured,  and,  consequently,  extensively  used, 
enjoys  a  special  immunity  from  infant  mortality. 

But  this  has  an  established  reputation,  having  been  in 
use  for  about  a  hundred  years.  The  next  article  on  my 
notes,  however,  is  comparatively  new,  the  Indexical 
Silver  Soap,  for  cleaning  and  polishing  silver,  glass, 
marble,  &c.  *  This  is  an  American  invention,  but  can 
be  had  of  all  chemists  in  this  country.  It  contains  no 
ingredient  that  can  injure  silver,  and  is  very  effective  in 
use.  The  process  is  simple  and  does  not  require  much 
time.  The  mode  is  as  follows  : — “  Take  a  piece  of 
old  flannel  and  dip  it  in  water  ;  rub  it  upon  the  soap 
until  saturated  •with  a  thick  lather  ;  apply  it  to  the  surface 
to  be  cleaned  ;  rinse  in  clear  water,  and  dry  \\  ith  a  soft 
napkin  ;  then  rub  with  a  piece  of  wash-leather,  and 
the  effect  is  immediate,  almost  without  soiling  the 
fingers.  For  cleansing  chasedjsurfaces,  the  lather  should 
be  applied  with  a  soft  brush.” 

This  pretty  little  pinafore  is  quite  a  new  shape,  and 
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It  would  look  very  nice  made  in  book  muslin  with  much  valuable  information  on  the  subject  of  sewing- 

bows  and  loops  of  coloured  ribbon.  The  coquettish  machines,  besides  the  language  of  flowers,  postal  in¬ 

formation,  and  notes  for  1876.  The  address  is  2 1, 
Queen  Victoria-street. 

Mrs.  S.  Jay,  259,  Regen  ; -Circus,  purposes 
adding  millinery  as  well  as  dressmaking  to  her  establish¬ 
ment.  The  good  taste  that  already  presides  over  it  will 
find  scope  in  the  manufacture  of  dainty  bonnets,  hats, 
and  caps. 

Mr.  Peter  Robinson  is  selling  off  beaded  and 
embroidered  black  cashmere  tabliers  and  jackets  at  a  very 
cheap  price — 25s.  6d.  These  give  excellent  wear,  and 
look  handsome  over  a  skirt  of  black  silk  or  velveteen. 

I  promised  my  readers  last  month  that  I  would  pay 
a  visit  to  the  est.ablishment  of  Mr.  Bradly  Barnard, 
107,  St.  Paul’s- road,  Highbury,  who  makes  the 
exquisite  little  dolls’  bassinettes  that  were  seen  at  the 
Doll  Show  at  the  Alexandra  Palace.  These  perfect 
little  things  are  marvels  of  construction,  uniting  strength 
with  elegance  and  perfection  of  finish.  One  scarcely 
knows  which  most  to  admire,  the  framework  or  the 
ornamental  bed  furniture,  consisting  of  a  quilted  satin 
quilt,  one  side  blue,  the  other  white,  a  white  satin 
pillow  trimmed  with  lace,  and  a  brass  rod  supporting 
white  muslin  curtains  trimmed  with  the  same  kind  of  lace 
(Valenciennes)  and  blue  ribbon.  The  crowning  per¬ 
fection  of  the  whole  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  whole 
thing,  bassinette  and  all,  folds  up  and  is  packed  in  a 
small  flat  box.  The  berceauneites,  or  bassinettes  as 
they  are  most  frequently  called,  for  children  are  made 
on  the  same  principle,  and  are  easily  packed  into  a  small 
box,  a  most  convenient  arrangement,  for  when  the 
cradle  is  not  wanted  it  can  be  hidden  away  in  its  own 
box.  This  Patent  Folding  Hammock  Bassinette  has 
also  the  advantage  of  being  raised  from  the  ground, 
being  supported  at  the  four  corners,  and  as  the  weight 
of  the  child  is  in  the  centre  of  gravity,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  that  the  cradle  can  be  upset  by  its  movements. 
These  are  trimmed  in  the  same  tasteful  and  finished 
way  as  the  dolls’  bassinettes. 

Mr.  Barnard’s  tables  are  equally  delightful.  The 
Invalid’s  Table,  patented  by  him,  is  so  constructed  that 
it  can  noiselessly  be  extended  across  the  bed  or  couch, 
and  can  remain  flat  or  be  raised  like  a  desk  at  will.  It 
can  be  screwed  to  any  required  height.  One  portion 
of  this  table  struck  me  as  being  particularly  admirable. 
Every  one  who  has  suffered  from  a  long  illness,  and 
its  consequent  nervous  irritability,  must  remember  how 
the  clearing  away  of  the  plates,  glass,  &c.,  after  the 
necessary  meals,  was  more  or  less  of  a  nuisance  to  aching 
a  square  of  lace  with  rounded  corners.  The  square  head  aqd  over-strung  nerves,  to  say  nothing  of  the  an- 

must  not  be  too  large,  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  arrange  noyance  of  having  to  clear  one’s  papers,  flowers,  &c., 

it  in  graceful  folds  round  the  head.  Take  one  of  the  away.  Mr.  Barnard’s  table  obviates  the  necessity  for 

corners,  spread  it  out  in  a  fan,  so  that  you  gather  all  this,  for  it  is  provided  with  a  sliding  tray  of  wood, 

several  folds  of  the  lace  in  your  hand  at  about  an  eighth  which  can  be  slipped  completely  away,  carried  into  the 

of  a  yard  from  the  corner.  Sew  these  folds  firmly  next  room,  provided  with  the  napkin,  plate,  glass,  &c., 

together,  and  thus  form  the  rounded  or  pointed  corner  and  then  slides  into  the  groove,  while  the  lop  of  the 

that  falls  above  the  forehead.  This  will  allow  the  lace  table  slides  gently  back  to  one  side,  out  of  the  way. 

to  fall  in  the  coquilles  indicated  in  our  illustration  at  the  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  boons  an  invalid  could  pos- 

side  of  the  face.  sibly  have.  The  mechanism  is  so  simple  that  a  child 

Messrs.  Wheeler  and  Wilson’s  Almanac,  which  could  manage  it  with  ease, 
hey  send  free  to  any  lady  who  writes  for  it,  contains  Another  table  by  the  same  inventor  may  serve  as  a 


lcvvv>; 


little  pocket,  the  sleeve,  and  the  neck  are  trimmed  with 
lace  or  embroidery.  The  latter  wears  better  than 
lace. 

This  illustration  explains  how  best  to  drape  the 
mantilla  round  the  head  and  shoulders.  It  consists  of 
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quartette-table,  rising  and  falling  with  a  screw,  while 
it  is  perfectly  steady  wherever  one  may  leave  off 


screwing,  or  may  be  used  as  an  occasional  table  or  a 
writing-table.  A  smaller  table,  which  we  illustrate, 
folds  up  into  a  very  small  space,  as  may  be  seen  from 
illustration  No.  2.  This  would  be  a  most  useful  table 


for  gardens  and  croquet-grounds.  Mr.  Barnard  has 
also  invented  a  hat-stand,  which  folds  up  into  won¬ 
derfully  small  space.  A  brass  tube  rises  from  the 
centre  of  the  wood  which  forms  the  lower  portion. 
Round  the  top  of  this  tube  are  the  racks  for  the  hats. 
A  round  looking-glass  fastens  into  the  centre,  which 
may  be  raised,  lowered,  or  placed  at  any  convenient 
angle.  The  lower  part  opens  out  so  as  to  form  a  firm 
stand,  while  at  pleasure  it  may  be  folded  up  and  fastened 
together  with  a  band.  For  a  hall  or  entry,  where  space 
is  valuable,  this  would  be  a  most  admirable  stand. 


Mr.  Barnard  has  just  patented  a  thief-proof,  air¬ 
tight,  and  water-tight  window.  It  is  impossible  to  open 
it  from  the  outside,  and  to  the  uninitiated  it  would  be 
difficult  to  do  so  from  the  inside.  The  secret  once  told, 
however,  a  small  child  could  manage  it,  for  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  Mr.  Barnard’s  inventions  is  only  equalled  by 
the  perfection  of  their  workmanship  and  finish.  In  this 
new  window  the  old  and  defective  system  of  pulleys, 
fastenings,  &c.,  is  quite  done  away  with.  The  window 
opens  with  two  keys,  which  are  turned  like  the  handle 
of  a  barrel-organ — one  key  for  each  sash.  The  key¬ 
holes,  as  I  may  call  them  for  want  of  a  better  word, 
will  be  hidden  under  the  moulding  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  window.  The  wind  cannot  enter  at  any  part  of 
this  window,  as  it  would  have  to  traverse  the  convex 
wood  over  which  the  window-sash,  concave  at  sides 
and  top,  closes.  This,  I  may  safely  predict,  will  be  the 
window  of  the  future.  Let  us  hope  it  will  not  be  in 
the  far  future,  but  that  so  excellent  an  invention  may  be 
adopted  at  once.  In  country  neighbourhoods  a  thief- 
proof  window  ought  to  be  an  especial  boon,  particularly 
when  it  is  combined  with  beauty,  as  it  is  in  this  case, 
for  Mr.  Barnard’s  is  very  much  prettier  than  the 
ordinary  window'. 

Passing  through  Covent  Garden  the  other  day  I  saw 
one  of  the  prettiest  novelties  that  it  is  possible  to 
imagine.  It  was  a  ship  made  of  flowers,  all  white. 
The  hull  was  composed  of  a  mass  of  these,  interspersed 
with  green  sprays.  The  rigging  consisted  of  white 
flowers,  with  sprays  of  green  deftly  twisted  into  slender 
lines.  This  fairy  ship  floated  in  billows  of  coloured 
flowers,  whose  brilliant  tints  showed  the  exquisite 
delicacy  of  the  pure  white  and  green  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage.  Small  flags  floated  from  the  tops  of  the  masts. 
Here  is  a  hint  for  table  decoration.  A  flower  ship  of 
this  kind,  possibly  the  identical  one  which  attracted  my 
notice,  was  lifted  on  to  the  stage  of  the  Haymarket 
Theatre,  as  a  compliment  to  Miss  Neilson,  on  the 
occasion  of  her  appearance  as  Juliet,  on  the  1  yth. 

Humming-Bird. 


DLSCRIPTION  OF  OUR  TRACED  PAPER  PATTERN. 

(designed  by  me.  FRANCIS,  HANWAY  STREET.) 


This  sheet  contains  1 7  elegant  designs  for  the  new 
crewel  work  so  fashionable  at  this  moment.  The  em¬ 
broidery  can  be  done  on  holland,  crash,  silk,  satin, 
rep,  &c.,  and  is  suitable  for  numerous  purposes  such  as 
cushions,  “  afternoon  tea”  cloths,  antimacassars,  table 
borders,  brackets,  and  tea  cosies.  It  is  w'orked  in 
tapestry  stitch  with  crewel  wool,  only  five  shades  of 
w'hich  are  required  for  any  of  these  designs,  and  one 
of  silk.  It  is  extremely  pretty,  and  suitable  for  child- 
1  en’s  dresses  worked  on  merino  or  holland,  and  strips 
done  entirely  with  coloured  silk  instead  of  wool  on 
black  silk  make  a  charming  and  effective  trimming  for 
an  evening  dress.  Slippers  and  smoking-caps  worked 
similarly  on  cloth  or  velvet  are  equally  pretty.  We 
recommend  for  this  purpose  Adams’s  sewing  silks,  which 
can  be  had  in  all  colours,  and  are  no  less  bright  and 


pretty  than  they  are  durable  in  colour.  Either  of  the 
corners  on  the  Pattern  Sheet  would  answer  admirably 
for  a  tablecloth  corner,  and  as  four  of  these  would  be 
required,  it  would  be  best  to  keep  the  original  pattern 
from  which  to  take  off  copies  on  tissue  paper,  then  lightly 
sew  one  on  the  material  as  in  braiding.  The  bees 
would  make  a  pretty  ornamentation  in  the  centre  grouped 
at  will.  For  a  similar  purpose  the  stripes  are  equally 
suitable.  If  any  of  our  correspondents  prefer,  how¬ 
ever,  having  the  patterns  traced  on  material,  we  can 
readily  have  this  done  for  them.  This  work  is  a  revival 
of  the  tapestry  work  of  former  days,  and  therefore, 
like  many  of  the  prevailing  fashions,  has  historical 
associations,  numbers  of  the  patterns  being  copied  from 
old  tapestry ;  others  from  designs  in  the  Kensington 
School  of  Art. 
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NOVELTIES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


CyESAR  and  Pompey  very  much  alike,  espe¬ 
cially  Cssar.”  I'his  intelligent  comparison 
will,  I  greatly  fear,  be  applied  by  many  of  you,  my 
readers,  in  contrasting  the  novelties  of  the  present 
month  with  those  of  the  past.  The  greatest  novelty, 
you  will  agree  w'ith  me,  is  still  the  “New  Year.”  We 
have  buried  1875,  sorrow,  nor  have  we  parted 

from  it  with  regret.  For  surely  year  never  began 
more  gloomily  or  inauspiciously,  or  was  fraught  with 
more  heartrending  accidents  by  sea  and  land.  Never 
year  told  a  fuller  tale  of  social  crimes  and  commercial 
shortcomings  and  disasters  than  the  one  which  has 
gone  to  its  account,  bearing  with  it  the  many  brave 
and  noble  hearts,  and,  alas  !  also  the  guilty  ciiminals, 
hurried  prematurely  into  eternity  during  its  course, 
leaving  the  inevitable  traces  in  broken  hearts,  blighted 
names,  and  ruined  homes.  With  reverence  be  it 
spoken,  God  save  us  from  another  1875!  All  honour 
to  the  true-hearted  English  men  and  women  who  in 
every  time  of  distress,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  came 
forward  right  nobly  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers, 
affording  by  their  indefatigable  exertions  and  muni¬ 
ficent  generosity  a  bright  sunny  background  to  an 
otherwise  gloomy  picture.  Much  as  we  talk  about 
Christmas  and  long  for  its  advent,  I  venture  to  say 
that  few  there  be  among  us  who  are  not  in  their  hearts 
glad  when  it  is  past.  For  with  many  of  us  these 
times  bring  with  them  the  longing  “for  the  touch  of 
a  vanished  hand,  and  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still” 
— a  longing  irresistibly  and  lovingly  strengthened  by 
the  sight  of  the  vacant  chair  and  the  missing  warm 
greeting.  Nothing  novel  in  all  this  you  will  say,  dear 
reader,  and  my  only  apology  for  this  rather  triste 
digression  proceeds  either  from  the  lowness  of  the 
temperature,  which  surely  is  below  zero  while  I  write, 
or  from  the  fact  that  my  holiday  has  exercised  its 
usual  demoralising  influence  on  my  mind,  inspiring  me 
with  a  reluctance  to  go  boldly  to  work,  and  an 
encouraging  of  that  vice  which  our  copy-books  in 
days  gone  by  told  us  in  staring  large  text  was  “the 
parent  of  all  evil.” 

To  begin,  then.  One  charming  novelty  for  ball- 
dresses  especially  recommends  itself  to  my  love  of 
the  beautiful — tulle  or  fine  net,  embroidered  in  silk  with 
flowers,  wreathed  and  grouped  in  their  natural  colour¬ 
ing.  The  effect  of  scarves  or  draperies  of  these, 
either  on  black  or  coloured  material,  is  superb.  There 
are  also  charming  pockets  for  these  toilettes  entirely 
covered  with  flowers,  on  a  foundation  of  white  silk 
or  satin,  the  straps  suspending  them  being  also  covered 
with  a  spray  of  flowers.  These  pockets  I  notice  in 
all  varieties  the  latest  is  one  composed  of  a  network 
of  gilt  or  silver  cord  or  braid,  lined  with  silk,  satin, 
or  velvet,  and  drawn,  leaving  a  niching  about  an  inch 
deep  at  the  top,  with  gold  or  silver  cord  and  tassels 
to  match.  These  are  suitable  for  wearing  with  any 
style  of  dress.  The  pattern  which  we  issued  with 
our  December  number  is  amongst  the  prettiest  and 
most  effective  I  have  seen  ;  it  is  worked  on  crimson 


velvet  with  gold  beads.  For  necklets  there  are 
velvets,  black  or  coloured,  with  pretty  devices  in  gold 
or  silver,  worked  or  sewed  on  them — these  are  equally 
suitable  and  effective  mixed  with  the  coiffure,  the 
fashionable  style  of  which,  even  for  young  ladies,  is 
the  mob  cap,  and  not  a  very  small  edition  of  it  either. 
These  are  now  being  made  entirely  of  ecru  net  and 
lace,  and  are  extremely  becoming  to  almost  every  style 
of  face.  Mixed  with  the  lace  are  bows  (small  ones, 
of  course)  of  the  velvet  to  which  I  have  referred,  and 
sometimes  golden  or  silver  grain  and  small  foliage. 
Ecru  in  fichus,  ties,  bonnet  trimming,  &c.,  is  as  much 
worn  as  e\er,  and  let  me  impart  a  secret  to  you,  my 
readers,  which  I  received  from  one  of  my  French  cor¬ 
respondents.  If  any  or  many  of  you  have  white  lace 
which  )ou  are  unwilling  to  replace,  even  to  suit  the 
inexorable  decrees  of  fashion,  by  soaking  it  in  weak 
coffee  you  will  impart  to  it  the  desirable  yellowish 
tint  so  dear  to  us  all  this  season.  Fichus  in  ecru  net 
and  lace,  with  a  mixture  of  ribbon,  satin,  and  velvet, 
w'e  still  supply  from  4s.  6d. — the  increase  of  price 
being  in  the  quality,  of  which  there  are  two. 

If  I  could  flatter  myself  that  any  of  “  the  lords  of 
creation”  would  read  these  notes,  I  should  recommend 
them  to  send  what  I  call  practical  valentines  to  their 
fair  friends.  Of  these  there  are  numerous  charming 
varieties.  Bows  for  the  hair  and  collar,  mixed  with 
lace,  some  of  them  with  snowy  tufts  of  marabout, 
amongst  which  a  “  Mizpah”  ring,  or  other  jewel,  lies 
temptingly  perdu.  Others  in  velvet,  with  narrow  cord 
and  tassels  in  silver  and  gold.  Again,  exquisite  sachets 
in  scarlet,  blue,  pink,  and  other  colours  of  quilted 
satin,  with  gold  or  silver  monogram  or  initial  letters 
outside,  from  12s.  6d.  Glove-boxes,  which  when 
filled,  or  even  partially  so,  with  Messrs.  Jannings 
and  Co.’s  inimitable  kid  gloves,  are  always  a  most 
acceptable  gift.  In  handkerchiefs,  too,  there  are  many 
new  and  beautiful  varieties,  but  nothing  exceeds  the 
beauty  of  the  deep- hemmed  fine  cambric,  which  we 
also  include  in  the  useful  valentines. 

We  have  frequently  inquiries  from  our  subscribers 
as  to  the  best  method  of  taking  the  patterns  from  the 
diagram  sheets  given  with  our  magazines.  To  obviate 
any  difficulty  there  may  be  in  this,  we  have  now  the 
roulette,  which  we  can  send,  post  free,  for  is.  8d. 
It  is  a  small  instrument  with  polished  wood  handle, 
and  at  the  end  of  it  a  miniature  wheel,  which,  when 
passed  along  the  outline  of  the  pattern,  perforates  it 
like  the  division  on  postage-stamps.  I  can  recommend 
it  most  highly,  and  feel  sure  it  would  be  found  of  great 
service.  I  can  also  speak  from  experience  of  the 
superior  quality  of  the  twilled  silk  umbrella,  with 
polished  handle,  to  which  is  attached  a  steel  chain  for 
suspending  to  the  belt ;  these  can  be  supplied  for  8s.  6d. 
They  are  in  black,  brown,  and  dark  green,  and  wear 
well.  Those  with  the  initialed  handle  can  be  had  for 
13s.  6d. 

I  have  received  a  sample  of  powder  which  I  advise 
ladies  to  try — at  least,  those  who,  in  accordance  with 
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the  prevailing  fashion,  have  a  supply  of  valuable  fur. 
This  patchouli  powder,  when  placed  in  a  wardrobe  or 
chest  of  drawers,  I  am  told,  effectually  prevents  the 
approach  of  moths. 

For  all  household  purposes,  and  also  for  lace  of  every 
kind,  crochet,  &c.,  Sapoline  soap  is  excellent ;  it  is 
sold  at  the  same  price  as  ordinary  brown  or  yellow 
soap;  I2lb.  tins  are  5s.  each,  and  lib.  tins,  specially 
prepared  for  cleaning  plate,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
admirably  suited,  are  sold  at  is. 

We  have  had  inquiries  about  charcoal  irons,  and  the 
manner  of  using  them,  which  is  just  thus  (shade  of 
Artemus  Ward  !)  : — See  that  the  charcoal  be  brought  to 
a  pink  heat,  then  fill  the  iron,  not  too  full,  however ; 
close  the  lid,  if  I  may  so  call  the  sliding  door.  The 
iron  will  retain  the  heat  necessary  for  ironing  linen  for 
several  hours.  I  recommend  these  irons  for  their 
exquisite  cleanliness,  and  the  slight  trouble  they  give 
in  heating,  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  irons.  Their 
price  is  6s. 

I  have  been  shown  miniature  sewing-machines  at 
14s.  They  do  chain  stitch  very  nicely,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  test  them  thoroughly,  and  therefore 
merely  note  them  in  passing.  And  at  the  same  time 
and  place  I  saw  the  most  delightful  thing  for  children 
I  have  noticed  this  season — cooking  stoves,  perfect 
in  every  particular,  and  suited  in  size  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  small  persons  for  whom  they  are  intended, 
and  whose  hearts  they  would  charm  as  gladly  as  they 
would  have  done  my  own,  I  will  not  say  how  many 
years  ago  !  The  price  is  1 3s.  There  are  also  minia¬ 
ture  theatres  ready  for  acting,  with  characters,  scenes, 
lamps,  and  slides  at  different  prices,  ranging  from  5s. 
Then  there  is  the  Enchanted  Album, or  Magic  Book.  By 
simply  blowing  on  the  edges  of  this  enchanted  volume, 
it  is  instantly  filled  with  an  endless  variety  of  engravings, 
or  blank  leaves,  at  will ;  this  can  be  had  for  3s.  6d. 

I  have  never  seen  so  many  suitable  and  pretty  things 
for  presents  for  gentlemen  as  there  are  this  winter. 


The  first  of  these  I  shall  mention  by  no  means  comes 
under  the  latter  definition  ;  it  may  pass  amongst  the 
former,  and  will  recommend  itself,  or  otherwise, 
according  to  taste.  Fancy,  if  you  can,  a  death’s  head 
of  juvenile  dimensions,  prettily  mounted,  and  finished 
off  with  blue,  crimson,  or  other  shade  of  silk  or  satin, 
drawn  in  with  cord  and  tassels  to  match,  and  answer¬ 
ing  the  ignoble  purpose  of  a  tobacco-pouch.  There 
is  a  perfect  ii/ou  of  a  cigar-case  in  the  form  of  a  pillar 
box,  in  wood,  tastefully  polished  and  painted,  or  in 
imitation  ebony  gilded.  Each  side  of  the  hexagon 
forms  a  little  door,  which  opens,  and  displays  on  the 
back  a  gilded  holder  for  three  cigars.  Ash-trays  and 
place  for  pipes  in  the  interior  complete  this  perfect 
and  useful  ornament.  While  on  this  subject  I  may 
mention  the  smoker’s  footstool ;  it  is  in  walnut,  round 
on  the  top,  which  lifts  in  the  form  of  a  lid,  disclosing 
the  necessary  appendage,  may  I  call  it,  for  want  of  a 
better  term,  as  I  may  shock  my  fair  readers  by  giving 
the  rightful  name  to  it.  There  is  a  curious  pin,  called 
the  magic  scarf  pin  for  gentlemen,  which  diffuses 
perfume  at  the  will  of  the  wearer,  and  may  be  had 
for  2s.  6d.  I  was  shown  this  morning  specimens  of 
what  are  called  Spa  Goods  -,  these  are  in  the  form  of 
glove-boxes,  trays,  frames  for  hand-mirrors,  &c.,  of 
wood,  beautifully  polished,  and  painted  with  designs 
taken  from  the  best  artists,  in  every  style — one  a  land¬ 
scape,  another  heads  of  animals — again  a  cheery  home 
scene,  or  flowers  exquisitely  grouped.  Materials  for 
these  and  directions  for  working  can  be  had  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Handsome  albums,  with  lock  and  key,  are  sold 
from  a  guinea. 

In  reply  to  numerous  inquiries,  I  may  repeat  that 
any  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  these  notes,  also  paper 
patterns,  dresses,  mantles,  bonnets,  &c.,  illustrated  in 
the  magazines,  will  be  readily  supplied  on  applying  at 
30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden  -,  and  to  save  time 
and  trouble  on  both  sides,  may  1  request  that  ladies  be 
as  explicit  as  possible  in  sending  an  order  ? 

Louise  pe  Tour. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


,  67. — Fancy  Costtmbs  foe  Childiies’s  Entektaixments. 

1.  Costume  of  a  marquis  in  the  time  of  Louis  XVI.  for  a  little 
boy.  Short  trousers,  white  satin  vest,  loiipf  in  front,  ojjoti  with 

,  revers.  Hlax-k  velvet  eoiit,  with  pockets  at  the  side ;  the  latter,  n.s 

well  as  the  sleeves,  and  all  the  ed^jes  of  the  coat,  trimmed  with  a 
bias  fohl  of  cerise  satin,  and  velvet  buttons.  Lace  ruffli's  at  the 
I  wai.st.  Powdereil  wi;r,  tied  at  the  hack  with  1k)w  of  black  satin. 

Three-coi-nerisl  hat,  trimmt'd  with  silver  braid.  White  silk  stock¬ 
ings,  high-lu'clcHl  shoes,  with  silver  buckles. 

2.  Costume  of  soubrette  in  the  time  of  Louis  XVI.,  for  a  little 
girl.  Short  skirt,  corsage  with  long  bascpies  in  rose-coloured  taf- 

1  fetas.  First  tJiblier  in  black  velvet,  second  in  nainsook,  edged  with 

lace,  and  raiscsl  at  one  side.  Fichu  of  same  material,  drap(Hl  on  the 
shoulders,  and  fastened  in  front  with  a  l)ow  of  pale  bhie  ribbon  and 
i  a  rose.  Cap  in  organdi  muslin,  with  soft  crown,  which  forms  a 

pleating  round,  trimmed  with  pale  blue  ribbon,  tied  at  the  side ; 
rose  on  the  bow.  White  silk  stockings,  high-heeled  shoes,  with 
silver  buckles. 

'  68. — Plastron  Ficnr. 

This  fichu  is  in  white  or  coloured  surah,  or  in  erdpe  lisse,  pleated 
and  fastening  at  the  back,  and  round  it  a  ruche  of  lace.  lu  front 
and  at  the  b4»ck  is  a  bow  of  ribbon,  or  small  bouquet.  Sleeves  to 
match  are  worn  with  this  fichu.  Agnes  Sorel  belt  in  blue  velvet, 
I  fastened  by  a  gold  buckle,  and  sustaining  on  the  other  side  an 


anniAniere  also  in  blue  velvet,  and  trimmed  with  gold  braid. 
Coitfurc  a  la  russe,  composed  of  plaits  coiled  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
and  a  long  one  falling  on  each  side.  Gold  ornaments,  mixial  with 
those  on  the  to)),  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  Large  gold  earrings. 

69. — VisiTiNO  Toilette  and  Hall  Costume. 

I.  In  blue  cloth,  short  trained  skirt,  no  trimming  in  front,  with 
the  exception  of  two  square  pockets,  trimmtsl  with  gold  braid  an  1 
buttons.  The  tunic  is  ])leate<l  at  the  back,  draped  on  the  left  side, 
and  caught  at  intervals  by  gold  buttons.  Round  it  are  four  rows  of 
very  narrow  gold  brahl.  Tight-fitting  corsage,  with  lotig  rounded 
bas(|ues,  buttonwl  all  the  way,  is  trimmisl  with  similar  braid,  placed 
at  the  sides  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  Turned-up  collar,  trimming 
cn  fichu,  culf  at  the  wrist.  Felt  bonnet  with  soft  crown  in  blue 
faille,  bird  at  the  back  sustaining  a  feather  which  falls  over  the 
chignon. 

1.  In  white  gauze,  front  composed  of  puffings,  which  are  sepa¬ 
rated  by  garlands  of  roses  and  leaves.  Tablier  also  in  gauze  and 
puffed ;  the  puffings  on  it  are  separated  by  rouleaux  of  rose  satin. 
The  tablier  is  fastened  at  each  side  under  the  ])oints  of  the  basque. 
The  back  of  the  skirt  has  seven  pleated  flounces,  and  at  each  side  of 
these  is  the  trimming  arranged  as  snown  in  the  plate  ;  on  this,  and 
at  the  edge  and  half-way  <ip  the  tablier,  is  a  handsome  lace.  Hcrthc 
of  puffings  of  gauze  and  rouleaux  of  satin  and  lace.  Small  branch 
of  roses  on  the  shoulders  and  in  front.  Roses  in  the  hair. 
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70. — Visiting  and  Home  Costumes. 

1.  Short  train  skirt,  round  it  a  cross  floiince  witli  deep  licnding. 
At  the  back  a  Ibil^are  jileat.  Princess  tunic  in  grey  cloth,  very 
long  in  front,  where  it  is  buttoned  all  the  way  down,  and  giithered 
at  the  back  as  seen  in  the  j)late.  Tight  sleeve,  trimmed  with 
fringe  similar  to  that  round  the  polonaise.  Black  velvet  bonnet, 
trimmed  with  flowers  and  feathers. 

2.  Home  dress.  Skirt  slightly  trained,  in  front  six  narrow  pleatings ; 
at  the  back  is  a  deep  cross  flounce,  on  the  top  of  which  are  two  narrow 
flounces,  three  cross  fob’s,  and  a  pleated  heading  to  all.  A  hand¬ 
some  bow  hides  the  commencement  of  these.  Short  house  jacket 
in  white  cloth,  loose  in  front,  tight  at  the  back,  trimmeil  all  round 
with  rows  of  narrow  silver  braid.  Culfs  trimmed  to  match,  ami  on 
these  and  in  front  silver  buttons.  Cap  composed  of  a  puli'  of 
muslin  and  lace,  bow  of  ribbon  in  front,  and  barbes  thrown 
behind. 

71. — Caps,  Hat,  Jackets,  Ac. 

1.  Chapeau  Lopez  in  dark  blue  felt,  bordered  with  silver  braid, 
raised  on  one  side,  where  it  is  sustained  by  a  band  of  blue  ribbon 
edged  with  Colville  lace.  B.iudeau  of  blue  riblam;  on  the  upper 
])art  of  it  a  ruche  of  lace.  Similar  ribbon  on  the  outside,  and  grey 
feather. 

2.  CaiHtline  cap  in  white  cashmere,  large  soft  crown,  drawn  in 
the  back  over  bows  of  blue  ribbon.  Tlie  crown  forms  also  a  ruche 
for  the  Ixtixler.  Embroidery  is  frilled  round  the  front ;  the  ends 
of  it  form  barites,  which  may  be  either  tied  or  left  to  hang 
carelessly. 

3.  Morning  cap,  soft  crown,  pleating  in  nainsook  in  front,  and 
large  rosette  of  embroidery.  Barite  of  similar  embroidery,  over 
bows  of  vi(tlet  ribb(tu  at  the  back. 

4.  Dressing  jacket  in  white  merino,  slightly  shaped  at  the  back, 
loose  in  fntnt ;  revers  cctllar ;  a  frill  of  embroidery  is  placed  round 
all.  The  sleeves  have  two  pull's  at  the  top  gathered  with  inser- 
fi(tn.  Pockets  formed  of  insertion,  trimmed  ntund  with  em¬ 
broidery. 

5.  Fi  -bu  fltrdemi-toilette.  Foundation  in  thick  muslin,  at  the  edge 
a  frill  of  Colville  lace,  then  a  pleating  of  pale  blue  faille.  Kevers  of 
eream-(roloured  bntche.and  at  the  upper  edge  a  rucbiiig  of  Cttlville  net. 

6.  Morning  jacket  in  white  cashmere,  lined  with  pale  blue  (piilted 
silk,  which  appears  on  the  revers,  pockets,  and  sleeves. 

72. — New  Pockets. 

I.  F'igaro  Pocket  in  woollen  fantaisie,  cut  in  points,  buttoned 
over,  and  bound  with  silk.  A  jnece  of  velvet,  lined  with  light- 
coloured  silk,  goes  across  the  pocket  inside,  forming  a  ruche  at  the 
tr)p,  and  at  the  point  trimmed  with  fringe. 

3.  Aumdnii^re  and  pocket  in  black  faille,  lined  with  white  satin. 
•  The  top  of  both  forms  a  ruche  sustained  by  a  ribbon  tied  in  the 
centre  The  lower  tnlge  trimmed  with  ball  fringe.  The  pocket  is 
attached  to  the  aumoniere,  and  the  latter  to  the  waistband  by  ribbon 
and  silver,  gold,  or  metal  rings. 

3.  Pocket  Corneinuse.  Outside  of  clotb,  lined  with  black  faille, 
forms  a  revers  of  itself,  open  down  the  middle,  and  laced  with  black 
ribbon,  the  eu  Is  of  which  are  tied  and  tinished  with  silver 
ornaments. 

4.  Pocket  Dandy  in  black  velvet,  with  revers  of  cashmere,  and 
velvet  buttons. 

3.  Pocket  Bonne  Femme  in  black  faille,  lioetl  with  pale  blue 
silk,  and  closed  with  a  niching,  which  forms  the  top  ;  a  ribbon  to 
match  the  lining  is  brouglit  roun.l  and  tinished  with  a  bow  and 
steel  buckle.  Fringe  round  the  lower  edge. 

6.  Sac  Reticule  in  black  faille.  A  long  parement  of  velvet,  em¬ 
broidered  with  steel  braid,  with  tassel  at  the  point,  hangs  over  the 
front. 

7.  Ornament  for  pocket  composed  of  loops  and  bows  of  ribbon, 
crossed  at  tbe  top  by  a  band  of  velvet,  and  on  it  silver  buttons. 

H.  Trimming  for  pocket  for  evening  dress,  consisting  of  coquilHs 
of  lace  mixed  witli  ribbon. 

9.  'acoclie  in  black  velvet  lined  with  white  satin;  round  the 
upper  eilge  is  a  broad  silver  braid  caught  in  a  buckle. 

10.  Pocket  Ma/.aniello  in  network  of  silver  or  steel,  closed  by  a 
ring  to  match.  Chain  in  similar  metal  attacheil  to  a  Jeanne  d’Arc 
belt. 

II.  Pocket  Porte- feuille  in  Sicilienne,  braided  with  silver, 
fringe,  and  tassels  to  match.  Tliis  pocket  closes  like  an  envelope, 
the  jioint  of  which  penetrates  the  lower  end  and  passes  through. 

12.  Pocket  Horn-of-Plenty.  Consisls  of  a  long  piece  of  pleated 
faille,  gathereil  at  intervals  with  bias  folds  of  same  material,  and 
Ihjws  of  ribbo  ■  to  match.  The  pleated  ruche  at  the  top  is  formed 
by  the  fold  passing  round. 

73. — Visiting  Costumes. 

i.  Visiting  costume  in  blue  faille  and  checked  madras.  Short 


trained  skirt,  round  it  three  gathered,  flounces.  Plain  tablier  in 
two  parts,  bound  with  faille,  and  trimmed  with  postillion  fringe,  is 
tied  at  the  back.  Cuirasse  in  I'aille,  lower  part  of  the  basipie  at 
the  back  and  sleeves  in  madnis.  Blue  felt  bonnet ;  tunpioise  scarf 
knotted  in  front,  and  tied  at  the  back,  forms  the  bandeau. 

2.  Costume  in  tweed  and  velvet  to  match.  Short  traineil  skirt ; 
across  the  front  is  a  gathered  flounce,  and  around  the  back  are  two 
flounces  with  band  of  velvet.  The  front  of  the  s  irt  is  gathered, 
and  trimmed  with  velvet  bauds.  Graduatwl  bauds  arc  placed  on 
the  side,  as  seen  in  the  plate.  I’ocket  trimmed  with  bows  and  a 
frill.  Corsage  with  bastpies,  trimmed  with  bands  of  velvet ;  revers 
collar,  liounet  of  velvet  to  match  that  on  the  dres.s,  trimmed  with 
pale  blue. 

74. — Skating  Costumes. 

1.  Skirt  of  maroon  velvet.  Tablier  in  vigogne,  long  in  front, 
drapwl  at  the  sides,  falling  down  the  back,  and  trimmed  with 
marmot.  Tight-titting  corsage  with  bascpies,  buttoned  in  front 
to  the  waist,  is  trimmed  with  marmot,  as  are  also  the  sleeves 
and  mull’.  The  latter  is  of  velvet  like  the  skirt.  (Jrey  felt  hat, 
trimmeil  with  maroon  velvet,  and  handsome  grey  feather. 

2.  Costume  in  n  vy  bine  clotb,  skirt  pleated  all  the  length. 
Tablier  in  similar  material,  very  long  in  front,  gracefully  draped. 
Cuirasse  corsage  with  long  rounded  basipies,  fastened  slightly  to 
the  left.  The  tablier,  mull',  and  hat  are  trimmed  with  a  baud  of 
skunk. 

3.  Russian  costume  for  a  boy  of  ten  years  in  black  velvet, 
buttoned  in  front  from  right  to  left,  trimmed  with  grey  fur. 
Ceinture  of  blue  cashmere,  tied  at  the  side.  Velvet  toipic  with 
baud  of  fur  and  feather. 

75. — Fancy  Ball  Costumes. 

1.  La  Belle  Bourbonnaise,  for  girl  of  ten  years.  Short  skirt  in 
maize  cashmere,  bordered  with  black  velvet.  Second  skirt  of  light 
blue  cashmere,  bordered  similarly.  Corsage  of  black  velvet,  jiostillion 
shape  at  the  back,  opi-n  in  front.  Pull'ed  sleeves.  Hat  of  faille, 
lined  and  iMuind  with  jiale  blue. 

2.  La  .Jardiniere  Costume.  Short  skirt  of  I’ekin  silk,  black  and 
white  striped.  Second  skirt  and  corsage  in  blue  faille,  sleeves  of 
white  batiste,  and  also  the  tablier,  tieil  with  blue  riblsm,  brought 
round  and  forming  a  bow  in  front.  Scarf  of  white  China  crape, 
fastened  on  the  hair  and  corsage  by  a  l)ou(|uet  of  roses. 

3.  Costume  of  Citizeness  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Under-skirt  of 
faille.  Train  and  corsage  of  pearl-grey  faille,  trimmed  with  bands 
of  velvet.  I'nder-bralice  of  organdi,  ilrawn  very  full.  Coill'ure  of 
faille  and  stripes  of  velvet,  shape  as  shown  in  the  jilate,  and  to 
which  isattiiehed  a  long  white  tulle  veil. 

76. — Dinner  or  Concert  Dress. 

Plain  long  train  in  black  velvet.  Juive  tunic  in  pale  green  satin 
broche.  Plastron  corsage  is  formed  of  one  jiiece  in  front,  and  open 
en  coeur.  The  tunic  is  draped  under  a  large  bi)w  of  faille  ribbon  ; 
the  sleeves  and  Ixxlice  are  of  velvet,  like  the  train ;  the  former  are 
drawn,  and  have  a  deeji  frill  at  the  wrist.  A  handsome  fringe  to 
match  the  tunic  is  plncwl  round  tlie  tunic. 

77  and  81. — Cigar  Stand  and  Tray. 

Tray  and  stand  of  black  polished  wood.  The  bronze  pipes  are 
fitted  with  ash  trays.  In  the  front  of  the  stand  is  a  cigar-cutter  of 
bronze,  and  on  each  side  arc  dishes  for  the  reception  of  lucifer 
matches.  Hound  the  stand  is  an  embroidery  in  cross  stitch,  of 
which  we  give  the  design  in  No.  77.  The  colours  used  are  two 
shades  of  brown,  gold,  black,  steel,  crystal,  chalk  white. 

78. — Aumonikbe. 

Aumoniere  of  black  velvet,  with  strap  of  the  .same  material.  On 
the  front  side,  crest  and  initials  of  silver  cord  in  satin  and  over¬ 
cast  stitch.  Clas]),  chain,  and  hook  of  oxydised  silver. 

79  and  82.— Waste-Paper  Basket 

Basket  of  cardboard,  with  thin  canes  covensl  with  canvas,  and 
wound  round  with  black  leather.  At  the  back  is  a  bronze  ring,  by 
which  the  bilsket  may  lie  hung  up.  The  front  of  the  basket  has  a 
circular  embroidery  on  a  ground  of  pale  grey  cloth.  Trace  the 
pattern,  and  embroider  the  swans  and  water  in  interlacing  satin 
stitch,  the  former  with  silver  grey,  the  latter  with  bluish  silk. 
The  edge  and  leaves  are  embroidered  with  green  silk.  The  sewing 
on  of  the  embroidery  is  hidden  by  a  bronze  ring. 

80. — Insertion  for  Underlinkn,  &c. 

This  design  is  embroideri'd  on  batiste  or  fine  lawn  in  button¬ 
hole  stitch.  The  wheels  are  then  worked  with  lace  thread,  and  the 
ground  cut  away  from  the  work. 

83  and  84.—  Insertion  for  Underlinkn,  &c. 

Russian  Braid  and  Crochet. 

No.  83.  The  braid  selecUsl  must  have  on  eaidi  side  a  3-fold  group 
of  lixips.  1st  row  :  *  i  double  in  the  centre  hsip,  14  chain,  close  the 
last  5  of  these  14  into  a  circle  with  1  slip  stitch,  3  chain,  join  to  the 
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6th  of  the  previously  worVed  14  chain,  4  treble  in  the  circle  of 
chain,  S  chain,  3  times  alternately,  S  chain,  $  treble,  S  treble  in  the 
same  circle  where  the  last  4  were  worked,  then  2  chain,  i  slip  stitch 
in  the  3rd  of  the  14  chain.  2  chain,  i  double  in  centre  of  next  loop, 
5  chain,  repeat  from  *,  joining  at  every  repetition  the  centre  stitch 
of  the  5  chain  following  5  treble  to  the  centre  of  the  5  chain  before 
S  treble,  ind  row  :  With  a  second  braid,  *  i  double  in  centre  loop, 
S  chain,  i  double  in  centre  of  next  loop,  3  chain,  join  to  the  centre 
of  the  S  chain  between  5  trebles  of  the  ist  row,  i  chain,  repeat  from 
*.  Then  along  the  other  side  of  the  braid  crochet  as  follows : — 3rd 
row :  s  long  treble  in  the  centre  of  the  next  3  loops ;  repeat.  4th 
row :  Alternately  i  treble  in  the  stitch  between  S  trebles,  s  chain. 

No.  84.  The  braid  selected  must  have  a  single  row  of  loops  on 
each  side.  1st  row :  i  treble  in  *  loops  of  braid,  5  chain.  2nd 
row :  7  treble  in  the  centre  stitch  of  the  5  chain.  3rd  row :  3  treble 
in  the  centre  3  of  the  7  treble  (these  stitches  must  be  drawn  up 
all  together),  5  chain.  Repeat  these  rows  on  the  other  side  of  the  braid. 

85. — Section  of  Antimacassab. 

Point  Lace. 

Tliis  beautiful  design  requires  a  point  lace  braid,  having  down 
the  centre  a  small  cord.  The  connecting  bars  are  worked  with 
purls  in  the  usual  way ;  the  wheels  are  then  embroidered,  and  the 
leaves  filled  up  in  point  de  reprise.  The  work  is  then  finished  off 
with  a  pearl  edging. 

86,  87,  and  89. — Obnamextal  Wobk-Case. 

This  case,  which  is  shown  open  in  illustration  87,  and  closed  in 
illustration  86,  is  made  of  a  strip  of  grey  cloth  lined  with  grey 
twill,  and  hound  with  blue  ribbon.  No.  89  gives  a  design  for  the 
embroiderj’,  which  is  worked  on  the  cloth  in  satin  and  chain  stitch 
with  blue  silk.  The  inside  is  fitted  with  small  pockets,  intended  for 
the  reception  of  silks,  cottons,  buttons,  hooks  and  eyes,  &c.,  and 
with  two  needlebooks,  with  vandyked  leaves  of  flannel.  The  case 
is  then  fitted  with  strings  of  blue  satin  ribbon,  and  closed  as  shown 
in  illustration  86. 

88  and  9*. — .Antimacassab  or  Coveb. 

Embroidery. 

Ground  of  Java  canvas,  with  border  embroidered  with  Turkish 
thread  and  tatting  cotton  in  Smyrna  stitch  and  petit  point.  The 
original  is  a  square,  which  is  embroidered  at  a  distance  of  3  inches 
from  the  'outside  with  Buttonhole  stitches  of  white  tatting  cotton ; 
each  stitch  must  take  in  four  double  threads  of  canvas  in  height 
and  two  in  breadth,  and  must  he  woi'ked  so  that  both  sides  of  the 
embroidery  are  alike.  The  Oriental  pattern  is  then  embroidered 
with  Turkish  thread  in  diagonal  lines  of  petit  point,  ending  the 
beginnings  and  fastenings  off  as  much  as  possible  under  the  stitches. 
The  ground  between  the  patterns  is  then  filled  up  with  white  tatting 
cotton  in  point  russe,  and  should  be  worked  as  far  as  possible  in 
diagonal  lines.  Its  method  of  execution  will  be  best  learned  by  a 
careful  study  of  the  illustration  No.  91,  which  gives  a  section  of  the 
antimacassar  in  the  original  size.  The  Smyrna  stitch  consists  of  a 
double  cross  stitch,  and  is  embroidered  as  follows : — Take  the  thread 
horizontally  from  right  to  left  across  4  double  threads  of  canvas  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  work.  Then  on  the  right  side  go  back  in  the 
same  direction  to  the  place  you  started  from.  Then  on  the  wrong 
side  bring  the  thread  back  to  the  left  across  2  double  threads,  and 
through  the  centre  of  the  Smyrna  stitch ;  on  the  right  side  take  the 
thread  across  two  double  threads  downwards,  and  on  the  wrong  side 
across  4  double  threads  upwards.  Then  pass  the  needle  on  the 
right  side  through  the  crossing  jxiint  of  the  stitch,  then  in  a  slant¬ 
ing  direction  downwards,  bring  the  needle  to  the  right  side,  and 
cross  the  stitch  across  four  threads  of  canvas  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  bring  the  needle  again  through  the  crossing  point. 
Then  take  the  thread  slantwise  down  to  the  free  end  of  the  stitch, 
cross  on  the  wrong  side  4  double  threads,  bring  the  nei-dle  to  the 
right  side,  and  pass  it  once  more  through  the  centre  of  the  stitch, 
but  underneath  the  crossed  threads.  Continue  as  shown  in  our 
illustration. 

90  and  91. — Fbixges  fob  Mantles,  Tabliebs,  Ac. 

No.  90  is  made  of  small  tassels  of  purse  silk  above  black  crepe 
braid,  and  is  sewn  on  to  a  silk  gimp  about  half  an  inch  wide. 
No  91.  The  horizontal  braid  here  is  narrower  than  in  the  preceding 
pattern,  and  the  fringe  is  twisted  with  silk  cord,  ending  in  rosettes 
of  black  jet  beads  and  tassels  of  purse  silk. 

93  and  95.  —Fancy  Wobk-Cases. 

The  case  itself  is  made  of  straw-woven  canvas,  with  an  applique 
embroidery  and  lining  of  scarlet  cashmere.  A  triangular  pattern 
is  cut  out  upon  it.  The  strawberries  are  then  embroidered  in  inter¬ 
lacing  satin  stitch  with  red  wool,  dotted  with  single  stitches  of 
yellow  silk.  The  leaves  are  cut  out  of  white  cloth,  and  sewed  on 
with  white  filoselle.  The  other  leaves,  with  the  sprays  and  tendrils, 
are  embroidered  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch,  with  several  shades  of 


wool  and  silk.  The  case  is  then  folded  over  as  shown  in  (he 
illustration,  and  finished  off  with  scarlet  satin  ribbon  and  a  red  silk 
cord. 

100  and  102. — Sqcabes  fob  Outside  Pockets,  &c. 

Ground  of  Java  canvas,  with  embroidery  of  purse  silks.  No.  100 
is  worked  in  cross  stitch  and  point  russe;  No.  102  with  diagonal 
lines  of  Jblack  silk,  fastened  where  they  cross  each  other  by  stitches 
of  red  silk. 

104. — IXSEBTION  FOB  UnDEBLIXEN,  &C. 

Point  de  Venise. 

The  design  is  traced  on  a  ground  of  cambric  or  fine  lawn,  ainl 
the  stitches  used  are  overcast  and  button-hole  stitch.  The  Venetian 
bars  are  worked  in  the  usual  way  with  purls,  as  shown  in  our 
illustration.  106  and  107. 

Two  Borders  fob  Trimming  Mantles,  Dresses,  Paletots,  Ac, 
Chain  Stitch. 

Tlie  ground  selected  for  these  eflective  designs  is  generally  cloth 
or  cashmere,  and  the  pattern  is  worked  with  various  coloured  jmrse 
silks  in  chain  stitch. 

108  and  no. — Ornamental  Work-Case. 

The  case  itself  is  a  fancifully-shaped  miniature  hat  of  plaited 
straw,  the  crown  of  which  is  fitted  up  as  a  receptacle  for  working 
materials.  Both  brim  and  crown  are  cut  out  of  strong  cardlniard ; 
for  the  crown  2  pieces  of  2  inches  broad,  and  3  oval  pieces  9  by 
6  inches.  The  satin  lining  is  fitted  with  straps  of  the  same 
material,  lined  with  gauze,  to  hold  scissors,  cottons,  &c.  The  piece 
of  cardboard  serving  as  a  lid  is  covered  with  canvas,  slightly  wadded, 
and  lined  with  satin.  It  is  then  fitted  with  a  metal  clasp.  On 
the  turned-down  brim  is  an  embroidery  of  coloured  silk  in  Smyrna 
stitch  and  point  russe.  (See  illustration  108.)  It  is  turned  down 
with  ribbon  wire,  and  trimmed  with  a  ruching  of  satin  ribbon.  The 
case  is  then  fitted  with  a  blue  satin  bag,  and  drawn  in  with  cord 
and  tassels. 

1 09. — Medallion  foe  Baskets,  Ac. 

Satin  and  Overcast  Stitch. 

The  design  is  embroidered  on  a  ground  of  green  cloth  in  plain 
and  interlacing  satin  stitch.  The  nest  is  worked  with  stone  colour, 
the  eggs  with  white  silk ;  for  the  bird  different  bright-coloured 
silks  are  chosen,  and  for  the  leaves  and  branches,  green  and  brown 
silks. 

94,  96,  97,  98,  99,  101,  103,  los,  and  iii. — Fringes  fob 
Antimacassars,  Ac.  Knotted  Work. 

Tills  kind  of  work  requires  a  square,  heavily-weighted  cushion, 
slightly  sloped  towards  the  front.  The  horizontal  threads  or  gimp 
used  in  making  the  fringes  are  fastened  on  the  cushion  by  means 
of  pins.  (See  illustration  94.)  As  to  the  materials  selected  for  the 
fringes,  they  may  be  either  thread,  silk,  wool,  or  fine  cord.  No.  96 
Take  a  double  thread  of  the  length  required  for  the  fringe,  fasten  to 
the  left  and  right  side  of  the  cushion,  letting  the  loose  end  hang 
free.  At  intervals,  along  this  double  thread,  a  piece  of  thread  folded 
in  half  is  knotted  as  shown  in  illustration  105.  Each  knotted  thread 
is  fastened  to  the  eushinn  with  a  pin,  and  then  the  ist  row  is  worked 
with  the  double  thread  hanging  towards  the  front  of  the  cushion. 
Make  a  knot  like  a  double  button-hole  stitch,  as  shown  in  No.  99, 
holding  quite  straight,  and  form  the  thread  round  which  the  knot  is 
made.  2nd  row :  Fasten  a  second  horizontal  line  of  double  thread  to  the 
cushion,  and,  beginning  at  the  left  hand,  make  a  double  button-hole 
stitch  over  it,  as  shown  in  illustration  98.  3rd  row*:  Like  the  first, 
only  that  2  knots,  instead  of  i,  are  made.  4th  row’:  Like  the  last, 
except  that  the  knots  are  made  betw  een  the  2nd  of  i  double  thread, 
and  the  ist  of  the  follow  ing  one.  5!^'  •‘O"’ :  Like  the  last,  but 
knotting  3  instead  of  2  knots.  In  the  6th  row  3  instead  of  2  threads 
are  knotted  together,  and  the  ends  are  cut  off  in  regular  lengths, 
loi.  This  fringe  is  iK’gun  like  the  preciding  one,  but  in  the  2nd 
row  6  double  knots  arc  made,  as  shown  in  illustration  97.  The 
rows  of  knots  are  then  fastened  together,  ns  shown  in  illustrnti3n. 
No.  Ill  is  begun  in  the  same  way,  but  the  ist  row  is  knotted  like 
the  2nd  row  of  No.  96.  2nd  row  :  Lay  the  2nd  end  of  the  thread 
to  be  knotted  over  the  ist  end,  and  make  with  the  latter  2  button¬ 
hole  stitch  knots.  This  kind  of  knot  is  made  in  the  9  following 
rows,  and  a  glance  at  the  illustration  will  show  which  ends  are  t 
be  knotted  together.  The  netted  pattern  having  been  framed,  the 
four  strands  of  thread  at  the  point  of  the  Vandyke  are  knottiNl 
together,  and  the  close  pattern  between  the  Vandykes  is  knotte'd 
as  follows : — Take  the  7th  of  the  i  2  threads,  lay  it  across  the  first  6 
threads,  and  work  from  right  to  left,  making  2  button-hole  stitch 
knots  with  each  of  the  6  threads ;  then  place  the  6th  thread  over  the 
5  last  of  the  12,  and  proceed  in  the  same  manner  from  left  to  right. 
(See  illustration  103.)  Complete  the  close  pattern  in  the  same  way, 
using  the  8th,  5th,  9th,  and  4th  threaas,  and  so  on,  as  the  7th  and 
6th  were  used. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  ECONOMIST. 

We  invite  corrospoiuU'Uce  and  discussion  on  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  Kconouiist,  and  criticisui  as 
to  the  nietliods  reconnneiided. 


To  the  large  majority  of  women  domestic  service 
ought  to  be  a  high  moral  question,  especially  to 
those  who  are  the  wives  of  men  striving  to  keep  up 
on  limited  incomes  the  reality  and  the  appearance  of  a 
prosperous  home  ;  all  the  more  necestary,  perhaps, 
because  the  appearance  is  the  condition  on  which  the 
reality  is  possible. 

Too  often  a  false  notion  that  usefulness  and  elegance 
are  incompatible,  that  it  is  “  unladylike”  to  be  in  their 
kitchens,  or  come  in  contact  with  the  baker  and  butcher, 
makes  them  abrogate  the  highest  honours  of  wifehood. 
Or  perhaps  they  have  the  misfortune  to  be  the  children 
of  those  tender  parents  who  are  permitted  without  loss 
of  reputation  to  educate  their  daughters  for  drawing¬ 
room  ornaments  in  their  youth,  and  yet  do  nothing  to 
insure  them  against  a  middle  age  of  struggle  and  priva¬ 
tion,  and  an  old  age  of  misery. 

To  such  I  would  speak  candidly — not  without 
thought — not  without  practical  knowledge  of  what  I 
say — not  without  strong  hopes  that  I  may  influence 
many  warm,  thoughtless  hearts,  w'ho  only  need  to  be 
once  alive  to  a  responsibility  in  order  to  feel  straitened 
and  burdened  until  they  assume  and  fulfil  ir. 

Is  it  fair,  then,  is  it  just,  kind,  or  honourable,  that 
the  husband  day  after  day  should  be  bound  to  the 
wheel  of  a  monotonous  occupation,  and  the  wife  fritter 
away  the  results  in  frivolity  or  suffer  them  to  be  wasted 
in  extravagant  and  yet  unsatisfactory  housekeeping  ? 
Supposing  the  great  affection  of  the  husband  makes 
him  willing  to  coin  his  life  into  bank-notes,  in  order 
that  the  wife  may  live,  and  dress,  and  visit  according 
to  her  ideal,  ought  she  to  accept  an  offering  that  has 
in  it  so  strong  an  odour  of  human  sacrifice  ? 

Even  if  it  be  necessary  to  keep  up  a  certain  style,  it 
is  still  in  the  wife’s  po^ver  to  make  the  husb.md’s 
service  for  this  end  a  reasonable  one.  Personal  super¬ 
vision  of  the  marketing  will  save  twenty  per  cent.,  and 
I  am  afraid  to  say  how  much  might  be  saved  from 
actual  waste  in  the  kitchen  by  the  same  means  ;  and 
this  is  but  the  beginning.  Yet  saving  is  only  one  item 
in  the  wife’s  lawful  domestic  service ;  if  her  husband 
is  to  be  a  permanently  successful  man,  she  must  take 
care  of  his  digestion.  It  may  seem  derogatory  to 
thought,  enterprise,  and  virtue  to  assert  that  eating  has 
anything  to  do  with  them.  I  cannot  help  the  condi¬ 
tion  ;  I  only  know  that  it  exists,  and  that  she  is  but  a 
poor  wife  who  ignores  the  fact. 

The  days  when  men  stuck  to  their  “  roast  and 
boiled”  as  firmly  as  to  their  creed  are,  of  necessity, 
disappearing.  The  fervid  life  we  are  all  leading  de¬ 
mands  food  that  can  be  assimilated  with  the  least 
possible  detriment  to,  or  expenditure  of,  the  vital 
powers.  “  Thoughts  that  burn’’  are  no  poetic  fancy  ; 
the  planning,  the  calculating  that  a  business  man  per¬ 
forms  during  the  day,  literally  burns  up  the  material  of 


conscious  life.  It  is  the  wife’s  duty  to  replenish  the 
fires  of  intellect  and  energy  by  fuel  that  the  enfeebled 
vitality  can  convert  most  easily  into  the  elements  neces¬ 
sary  to  repair  the  waste. 

The  idea  that  it  is  derogatory  for  cultivated  brains 
and  white  hands  to  investigate  the  stock-jar  and  the 
stewpan  is  a  very  mistaken  one.  The  daintiest  lady 
I  ever  knew,  the  wife  of  a  merchant  who  is  one  of  our 
princes,  sees  personally  every  day  to  the  preparation 
of  her  husband’s  dinner  and  its  .irtjsiic  and  appetising 
arrangement  on  the  table.  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt 
that  the  nourishing  soups,  the  delicately- prepared  meats, 
the  delicious  desserts,  are  the  secret  of  many  a  clear¬ 
headed  business  transaction,  household  investments  that 
make  possible  the  far-famed  commercial  ones.  This 
mysterious  relationship  between  what  we  eat  and  what 
we  (h  was  dimly  perceived  by  Dr.  Johnson  when  he 
said  “  that  a  man  who  did  not  care  for  his  dinner 
would  care  for  nothing  else.” 

Artistic  cooking  derogatory  !  Why,  it  is  a  science, 
an  ait,  as  sure  to  follow  a  high  state  of  civilisation  as 
the  fine  arts  do.  No  persons  of  fine  feelings  can  be 
indifferent  to  what  they  eat  any  more  than  to  what 
they  wear,  or  what  their  household  surroundings  are. 
A  man  may  be  compelled  by  circumstances  to  swallow 
half-cooked  beef  and  boiled  paste  dumplings,  and  yet  it 
may  be  as  repugnant  to  him  as  it  would  be  to  wear  a 
scarlet  neckerchief,  a  brass  watch-chain,  and  a  cotton 
velvet  coat.  Yet  his  wife  may  be  ignorant  or  in¬ 
different  ;  he  is  too  much  occupied  with  other  matters 
to  “  make  a  fuss  about  it,”  and  so  he  shuts  his  eyes, 
opens  his  mouth,  and  takes  whatever  his  cook  pleases 
to  send  him.  I  do  not  like  to  be  uncharitable, 
but  somehow  I  can’t  l.elp  thinking  that  a  wife  who 
permits  this  kind  of  thing  is  unworthy  of  her  wedding- 
ring. 

Let  her  take  a  book  on  domestic  chemistry  in  her 
hand,  and  go  down  into  her  kitchen.  She  will  be  in  a 
far  higher  region  of  romance  than  Miss  liraddon  can 
take  her  into.  She  will  learn  that  it  is  her  province 
to  renew  her  husband  physically  and  mentally  by  dex¬ 
terously  depositing  the  right  kind  of  nutriment  upon 
the  inward,  invisible  frame.  The  wonders  of  science 
shall  supersede,  then,  for  her  the  wonders  of  romance. 
To  feed  the  sacred  fire  of  life  will  become  a  noble 
office ;  she  will  count  it  as  honourable,  in  its  place,  to 
make  a  fine  soup  or  a  delicate  charlotte  russe  as  to  play 
a  Beethoven  sonata  or  read  a  German  classic. 

Truly,  I  think  that  it  is  almost  a  sin  for  a  house¬ 
keeper  with  all  her  senses  to  be  ignorant  of  the  laws 
of  chemistry  affecting  food.  Yet  the  subject  is  so  large 
and  complicated  that  I  can  only  indicate  its  importance 
but  I  am  sure  that  w  om?n  of  affection  and  intelligence 
who  may  now  for  the  first  time  accept  the  thought, 
will  follow  my  hints  to  all  their  manifold  conclusions. 
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One  of  these  conclusions  is  so  important  that  I  cannot 
avoid  directing  special  attention  to  it — the  moral  effect 
of  proper  food. 

Do  not  doubt  that  all  through  life  high  things  depend 
on  low  ones  ;  and  in  this  matter  it  must  be  evident  to 
every  observing  woman  that  food  is  often  the  nerve  of 
our  highest  social  affections.  There  is  an  acute  do¬ 
mestic  disorder  which  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  used  to  call 

the  temper  disease.”  Need  I  point  out  to  wives  the 
wonderful  sympathy  between  this  disease  and  the 
dining-table  ?  Do  they  not  know  that  a  fretful,  be¬ 
lated,  ill- cooked  breakfast  has  the  power  to  take  all  the 
energy  out  of  a  sensitively-organised  man,  and  make 
his  entire  day  an  uncomfortable  failure  ? 

On  the  contrary,  a  cheerful  room,  a  snowy  cloth, 
coffee  “  with  the  aroma  in,”  bread  whose  amber  crust 
and  light  white  crumb  is  a  picture — in  short,  a  well- 
appointed,  quiet,  comfortable  first  meal — has  in  it  some 
subtle  influence  of  strength  and  inspiration  for  work. 
I  have  seen  men  rise  from  such  tables  joyful — full  of 
such  gratitude  and  hope  as  I  can  well  believe  only  found 
expression  in  that  silent  uplifting  of  the  heart  to  God 
which  is,  after  all,  our  purest  prayer. 

Then  when  at  evening  he  returns  weary,  faint,  and 
hungry,  a  fine  sonata  or  an  exquisite  painting  will  not 
much  comfort  him.  I  even  doubt  whether  a  religious 
service  could  profitably  take  the  place  of  his  dinner ; 
for  we  InoHv,  if  we  will  acknowledge  it,  that  the  im¬ 
portunate  demands  of  the  flesh  must  be  attended  to 
sometimes  before  we  can  hear  the  quiet  voices  of  our 
spiritual  nature. 

Thus  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  housewife  to  turn  the 
work  of  the  kitchen  into  a  sacrifice  of  gladness,  and  to 
make  the  offices  of  the  table  a  means  of  grace.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  she  will  decide  whether  her  husband  is  to 
be  commercially  successful  or  not ;  for  if  a  man  will  be 
rich  he  must  ask  his  wife’s  permission  to  be  so.  And 
if  he  will  be  physically  healthy,  mentally  clear,  morally 
sweet,  she  must  take  care  that  his  home  furnish  the 
proper  food  and  stimulus  on  which  these  conditions 
depend.  Nor  will  she  go  far  wrong  if  she  take  as  a 
general  rule,  l>ing  at  the  foundation,  or  in  close  con¬ 
nection  vith  them  all,  Sydney  Smith’s  pleasant  hyper¬ 
bolic  maxim,  “Soup  and  fish  explain  half  the  emotions 
of  life.” 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

1.  Reception  Toilette. — Costume  in  black  faille 
and  blue  embossed  velvet.  The  front  is  of  velvet  and  two 
bands  of  faille  -,  side  parts  and  Bulgare  pleat  of  velvet 
to  which  are  attached  folds  of  faille  in  the  form  of  a 
fan.  Tablier  of  black  faille,  trimmed  with  deep  silk 
fringe,  draped  en  biais  in  front,  high  on  one  side  and 
low  on  the  other  under  the  black  band,  which  is 
trimmed  with  cord  and  tassels.  Corsage  in  velvet  and 
faille.  Sleeves  of  velvet  are  finished  at  the  wrist  with 


We  will  suppose  that  the  housewife  is  also  the  house¬ 
mother,  and  that  she  is  not  content  with  apathetically 
remarking  that  “  her  children  are  beyond  her  control,” 
and  so  sending  them  away  to  nurses  and  boarding- 
schools  ;  but  that  she  really  strives  to  encourage  every 
virtue,  draw  out  every  latent  power,  and  make  both 
boys  and  girls  worthy  of  the  grand  future  to  which 
they  are  heirs.  Who  shall  say  now  that  woman’s 
domestic  sphere  is  narrow,  or  unworthy  of  her  highest 
powers  ?  For  if  she  accept  honestly  and  solemnly  all 
her  responsibilities,  she  takes  a  position  that  only  good 
women  or  angels  could  fill. 

Nor  need  house  duties  shut  her  out  from  all  service 
except  to  those  of  her  own  household.  In  these  very 
duties  she  may  find  a  way  to  help  her  poorer  sisters  far 
more  efficient  than  many  of  more  pretentious  promise. 
When  she  has  become  a  scientific,  artistic  cook,  let  her 
permit  some  ignorant  but  bright  and  ambitious  girl  to 
spend  a  few  hours  daily  by  her  side,  and  learn  by  pre¬ 
cept  and  example  the  highest  rules  and  methods  of  the 
culinary  art.  Girls  so  instructed  would  be  real  blessings 
to  mistresses,  and  would  themselves  start  life  with  a 
real,  solid  gain,  able  at  once  to  command  respectable 
service  and  high  wages. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  such  a  practical  philanthropist 
would  meet  with  many  ungracious  returns,  and  not  a 
few  insinuating  assertions  that  her  charity  was  an  in¬ 
sidious  attempt  to  get  work  “  for  nothing.”  But  a  good 
woman  would  not  be  deterred  by  this  ;  she  has  had  but 
small  experience  of  life  who  has  not  learnt  that  it  is 
often  our  very  best  and  most  unselfish  actions  which  are 
suspected,  simply  because  their  very  unselfishness  makes 
them  unintelligible ;  and  if  we  do  not  reverence  what 
we  cannot  understand,  we  suspect  it. 

It  may  seem  but  a  small  thing  to  do  for  charity’s 
sweet  sake,  but  who  shall  measure  the  results  ?  Say  that 
in  the  course  of  a  year  four  young  girls  receive  a  practi¬ 
cal  knowledge  of  the  art  of  cooking,  how  far  will  the 
influence  of  those  four  eventually  reach  ?  But  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  aggregate  results,  and  I  believe  that 
the  woman  who  provides  intelligently  for  her  household, 
makes  it  cheerful  and  restful,  and  finds  heait  and  space 
to  help  some  other  woman  to  a  higher  life,  has  the  noblest 
of  “  missions,”  the  grandest  of  “  spheres,”  and  is  most 
blessed  among  women.  A.  B. 


two  pleatings  of  faille,  a  band  of  velvet,  cord,  and 
tassels. 

2.  Visiting  Toilette  inBottle-GreenCloth. — 
Plain  skirt,  trained.  Tablier  is  fastened  at  the  sides  to 
a  tunic  which  falls  in  folds  at  the  back.  The  corsage 
is  shaped  also  in  this  style  ;  the  top  part  of  it  in  front 
forms  a  square  of  black,  faille.  The  whole  is  trimmed 
round  with  a  band  of  marmot  and  ornamented  with 
bows  of  faille.  Grey  felt  bonnet  raised  high  on  one 
side,  bandeau  of  black  velvet  and  roses  ;  black  feathers 
ou  the  crown  and  falling  over  the  back. 
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MUSICAL  AND  THEATRICAL. 


■\^OT  one  of  the  managers  can  be  congratulated 
upon  striking  out  anything  very  brilliant  or 
original  in  the  way  of  a  Christmas  entertainment  this 
season.  For  the  most  part,  indeed,  the  pantomimes 
are  fairly  up  to  the  usual  average  in  brilliancy  of 
display,  humour  of  dialogue,  and  ingenuity  of  musical 
illustration,  but  there  is  hardly  one  feature  in  any  of 
them  that  has  proved  sufficiently  striking  to  become 
even  temporarily  the  “  talk  of  the  town,”  or  to  be 
treasured  up  in  the  memory  as  one  of  the  things  we 
congratulate  ourselves  upon  having  seen.  Were  it  not 
for  the  fortunes  which  these  entertainments  are  said  to 
put  into  the  managerial  pocket,  providing  it  with  the 
sinews  of  war  to  put  upon  the  stage  a  less  remunera¬ 
tive  though  more  artistic  class  of  performance,  we 
must  confess  that  we  should  be  glad  to  see  pantomime, 
as  it  is  provided  for  the  entertainment  of  our  young 
folks  at  the  present  day,  altogether  banished  from  the 
stage.  Every  year  it  appears  to  lose  more  and  more 
of  its  original  character.  The  “opening,”  instead  of 
being  merely  an  introduction  to  the  harlequinade,  has 
gradually  absorbed  all  the  interest  and  attractiveness  of 
the  piece,  the  “  transformation”  exists  in  name  indeed, 
but  there  is  no  transformation,  and  possibly  only  a  few 
years  hence  there  will  be  hardly  any  one  who  knows 
why  the  term  is  applied  to  the  brilliant  display  of 
jewelled  ferns  and  shrubs,  and  pendent  fairies,  and 
blinding  limelight  that  precede  the  gambols  of  clown 
and  pantaloon.  The  state  of  the  harlequinade,  which 
used  to  be,  and  should  be,  properly  speaking,  the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  entertainment,  is  piteous  to  a  degree.  We 
don’t  appear  to  have  any  pantomimists  left  (except  the 
Payne  family,  who  have  banished  themselves  to  the 
East-end)  who  possess  the  slightest  idea  of  comic  busi¬ 
ness,  or  the  power  of  devising  “  tricks,”  and  the  ad¬ 
vertising  nuisance  and  the  performing  dog  business 
appear  to  be  on  the  increase.  It  would  be  far  better 
than  such  a  mongrel  arrangement  as  this  to  abolish 
pantomime  altogether,  and  content  ourselves  with  bur¬ 
lesque  or  extravaganza  ;  but  we  cannot  help  wishing 
that  some  enterprising  manager,  with  some  respect  for 
the  genius  of  Christmas,  would  give  us  next  year  a 
pantomime  such  as  we  remember  only  about  a  dozen 
years  ago,  looking  out  meanwhile  for  some  genuine 
pantomimic  artists,  instead  of  such  sorry  buffoons  as 
they  have  lately  been  in  the  habit  of  encouraging. 

At  Covent  Garden,  Mr.  Rice,  who  is  again  the 
entrepreneur .  has  contented  himself  with  relying  upon 
the  same  class  of  entertainment  as  that  which  brought 
so  much  grist  to  his  mill  last  Christmas,  though  the 
scenery,  dresses,  and  decorations  are  hardly  so  elabo¬ 
rate.  His  cast  is,  however,  decidedly  stronger,  in¬ 
cluding  as  it  does  Miss  Nelly  Power,  whose  return  to 
these  boards,  where  she  first  made  her  name,  will  be 
welcomed  by  every  one,  the  young  lady  who  used  to 
be  known  as  “  the  little,”  but  who  has  now  developed 
into  the  full-blown  “  Miss”  Amalia,  Miss  Maud 


Brennan,  and  Miss  Jessy  Gunniss,  as  premiere  danseuse. 
The  story  of  the  opening  is  the  favourite  old  Cinderella, 
intertwined  very  artistically  with  the  “  Butterflies’  Ball 
and  the  Grasshoppers’  Feast,”  Mr.  Rice  himself  being 
responsible  for  the  version.  By  far  the  most  charming 
scene  is  the  Insect  Ballet,  upon  which  the  greatest 
pains  and  ingenuity  have  been  expended.  The  insects, 
including  a  very  juicy-looking  green  caterpillar,  who 
fills  up  nearly  the  whole  of  the  stage  in  the  opening 
scene,  are  wonderfully  clever,  and  the  groupings  of 
colouring  presented  by  the  ballet  troupe  are  harmonious 
and  effective.  Another  fine  display  of  colour  is  given 
in  the  ballet  of  all  nations — introduced  by  a  procession 
of  capital  masks  by  bignor  Monk — in  which  a  horn¬ 
pipe  danced  by  a  bevy  of  lady  tars  in  blue  satin 
trousers  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  acceptable 
features.  The  transformation  scene  is  hardly  up  to  the 
usual  standard,  and  the  harlequinade  is  feeble  to  a 
degree,  bristling  with  the  most  palpable  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  containing  just  two  tricks,  and  these  of  the 
most  venerable  character.  Miss  Power,  of  course,  plays 
Prince  Charming,  and  sings  and  dances  with  as  much 
vivacity  and  abandon  as  ever-,  she  is  well  supported  by 
Miss  Amalia  as  Cinderella,  who  has  in  her  the  makings 
of  a  very  useful  actress.  The  two  gentlemen  who 
play  the  ugly  step-sisters  are  laughable  enough,  though 
a  trifle  too  boisterous,  and,  under  any  circumstances, 
men  in  petticoats  are  not  charming. 

At  Drury  Lane  it  can  only  be  said  that  the  Yokes 
family  are  the  pantomime,  and  that  the  pantomime  is 
the  Yokes  family.  With  the  assistance  of  Miss 
Harriette  Coveney  and  Mr.  Brittain  Wright,  who,  fortu¬ 
nately,  is  less  obtrusive  than  usual,  they  bear  upon  their 
shoulders  and  legs  the  whole  weight  of  Dick  Whittington. 
Miss  Jesse  is  the  famous  “  ’prentice,”  Miss  Rosina  the 
charming  Alice,  Miss  Yictoria  the  good  fairy,  while 
the  venerable  form  of  the  old  merchant  Fitzwarren 
is  supported  upon  the  agile  legs  of  Mr.  Fred,  and  his 
brother  appears  as  the  cat,  who  is  almost  as  much  the 
hero  of  the  story  as  Dick  himself.  All  the  family, 
each  in  their  special  line — for  while  acting  wonderfully 
together  they  each  preserve  a  most  marked  indivi¬ 
duality — are  as  good  as  they  can  be,  but  we  are  almost 
inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Fawdon  Yokes  is  the  best. 
We  have  not  seen  such  a  good  representative  of  pussy 
upon  the.  stage  for  many  a  long  day. 

Mr.  Joseph  Hatton’s  dramatised  version  of  his  novel 
Clytie,  recently  produced  at  the  Olympic,  has  not  made 
the  impression  which  its  author  appears  to  have  looked 
for,  and  which  its  success  in  Liverpool,  where  it  was 
originally  produced,  and  its  popularity  as  a  novel, 
might  have  almost  warranted  him  in  expecting.  It  is, 
indeed,  only  another  instance  of  a  good  novel  not 
making  a  gtiod  acting  play.  The  charm  of  Mr.  Hatton’s 
story  lay,  to  a  very  great  extent,  in  the  descriptive 
writing.  The  dialogue  was  not  especially  brilliant, 
and  the  incidents  were  many  of  them  strikingly  ur- 
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natural  and  melodramatic.  In  the  play,  of  course,  this 
charm  is  wanting ;  the  scenes  which  the  author  describes 
so  well,  the  emotions  and  shades  of  character  which  he 
delineates  so  skilfully,  have  to  depend  for  their  effect 
entirely  upon  the  abilities  of  the  artists  who  depict 
them  upon  the  stage,  and  upon  the  appreciative  powers 
of  the  audience.  Thus  it  is  that  the  incidents  which 
in  the  story  were  only  prominent  features  become  all 
in  all  in  the  play,  and  no  amount  of  careful  and  judicious 
acting  can  save  them  from  standing  out  in  their  plainest 
form,  and  a  cleverly-written  novel  becomes  a  melo¬ 
drama  of  a  type  so  long  out  of  date  that  we  have 
almost  grown  tired  of  laughing  at  the  burlesque  of  it. 
That  the  most  striking  scene  of  the  piece,  that  in  which 
the  heroine  is  subjected  to  a  cruel  cross-examination 
by  a  rascally  pettifogger  who  has  a  spite  against  her,  is 
founded  upon,  or,  at  all  events,  suggested,  by  a  recent 
cause  cefebre  which  it  would  be  more  charitable  to  con¬ 
sign  to  complete  oblivion,  must  occur  to  every  one  who 
sees  it,  or,  indeed,  reads  the  story,  and  we  cannot  see 
that  in  the  “Address  to  the  Public”  which  Mr.  Hatton  has 
issued  by  way  of  an  advertisement  of  the  play  he  has 
done  much  to  mend  matters.  That  the  audience  regard 
it  in  this  light  was  on  the  first  night  of  the  performance 
at  the  Olympic  only  too  apparent.  Miss  Henrietta 
Hodson  acted  the  part  of  the  heroine  with  much  power, 
but  it  is  not  at  all  in  her  line.  She  is  unquestionably  one 
of  the  cleverest  actresses  we  have,  but  it  is  a  most 
manifest  putting  of  square  people  into  round  holes  to 
give  an  artiste  whose  greatest  charm  is  her  brilliancy 
and  vivacity  a  part  jn  which  sentimentality  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  characteristic.  Another  instance  of  a  badly-fitted 
part  is  Mr.  Odell’s  Jew  lawyer  who  cross-examines 
Clytie.  The  part  is  a  strongly-marked  character  part, 
and  should  be  played  as  such,  but  should  not  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  burlesque  actor,  which  is  what 
Mr.^Odell  really  is.  It  is  possible  that  his  extravagant 
exaggerations  may  be  of  some  service  in  carrying  off  a 
somewhat  risky  scene,  but  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view  they  form  a  very  decided  blot  upon  it. 

Mr.  Sothern  has  left  the  Haymarket  on  another 
Transatlantic  visit,  and  the  place  of  David  Garrick  is 
now  occupied  by  Romeo  and  Juliet,  with  Miss  Neilson 
in  the  character  of  the  ill-fated  heroine.  It  was  in  this 
part  that  she  first  won  distinction,  and  it  has  ever  since 
remained  one  of  the  most  successful  of  hor  impersona¬ 
tions.  Without  being  able  to  lay  claim  to  the  position  of 
a  great  actress.  Miss  Neilson  is  at  least  a  very  pleasing 
one,  and  she  has  personal  advantages  besides  which 
stand  her  in  good  stead  in  the  character  of  Juliet,  while 
in  the  closing  scene  she  exhibits  an  amount  of  intensity 
which  shows  a  great  advance  upon  her  earlier  eft’orts. 
She  is  fairly  well  supported  by  Mr.  Conway  as  Romeo, 
whose  greatest  defect  is  lack  of  power  in  the  more 
tragical  portions  of  the  play  ;  in  the  love-making  scenes 
he  is  seen  at  his  best.  Mr.  Harcourt  is  the  Mercutio, 
and  acts  throughout  with  much  spirit,  his  delivery  of 
the  famous  Queen  Mab  speech  being  one  of  the  most 
striking  bits  in  the  performance.  The  veteran  lessee 
is,  of  course,  irresistible  as  the  serving-man  Peter. 

Mr.  Boucicault’s  letter  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  apropos  of  the 
popularity  of  his  play,  the  Skaughraun,  and  its  bearing 


upon  the  release  of  the  Fenian  convicts,  has  done  little 
more  than  rouse  the  regret  of  his  friends  and  admirers, 
and  the  laughter  of  his  detractors.  Beyond  that,  the 
exceedingly  ill-advised  and  illogical  composition  has 
only  fallen  very  flat.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that 
Mr.  Boucicault  has  rushed  into  the  correspondence 
columns  of  the  newspapers,  but  we  would  fain  hope  it 
will  be  the  last.  As  actor  and  dramatic  author  his 
position  has  long  been  established  ;  he  was  not  seen 
to  very  great  advantage  as  the  reformer  and  reorganiser 
of  the  National  Drama,  and  as  a  letter-writer  he  is 
altogether  a  failure.  By  the  way,  apropos  of  Mr.  Bouci¬ 
cault’s  letter  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Shaughraun,  his 
compatriot,  Mr.  Edmund  Falconer,  has  announced  the 
revival  of  his  Peep  o'  Day  at  the  Adelphi,  and  pokes 
some  very  sly  fun  at  the  famous  “  Disraeli  letter”  in 
his  advertisements. 

Blue  Beard,  after  holding  the  stage  we  are  afraid  to 
say  how  long,  first  at  the  Charing-cross  Theatre  and 
then  at  the  Globe,  has  come  to  an  end  at  last,  and 
Miss  l.ydii  Thompson  and  her  merry  little  company 
have  migrated  from  the  Globe  to  the  Criterion,  ('f 
their  new  piece,  Piff  P<'ff,  we  shall  hope  to  speak  next 
month.  The  remaining  dramatic  events  of  the  month 
must  be  summed  up  briefly.  Mr.  Burnand  has  trans¬ 
ferred  his  burlesque,  Black-Eyed  Susan,  company  and 
all,  to  the  theatre  in  Hclborn  which  Mr.  Wigan 
named  the  “  Mirror,”  and  which  is  now  to  be  called 
the  “  Duke’s.”  Mr.  Wigan  has  moved  to  the  St. 
James’s,  and  the  Opera  Comique,  left  vacant  by  Mr. 
Burnand,  is  occupied  by  Mr.  C.  Morton,  who  has 
produced  Offenbach’s  opera  bouffe,  Madame  1' Archiduc, 
with  a  strong  cast.  Another  French  opera  bouffe, 
the  Timbale  d' Argent  of  Leon  Vasseur,  the  libretto  ot 
which  was  so  objectionable  that  the  licence  for  it  was 
refused,  has  been  brought  out  at  the  Royalty  under 
the  title  of  the  Duke's  Daughter.  The  story  is  con¬ 
siderably  modified,  and  the  book  is  now  decent  enough, 
though  dull.  The  chief  feature  in  the  performance  is 
the  admirable  singing  and  acting  of  Md  me.  Pauline  Rita. 

The  Christmas  holidays  always  make  a  certain  break 
in  the  London  musical  season,  and  though  most  of  the 
serial  concerts  have  been  resumed,  there  has  been  very 
little  done  that  calls  for  special  notice.  The  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  gave  the  Elijah  on  the  7th,  and  had, 
as  usual,  a  crowded  audience.  The  popularity  of 
Mendelssohn’s  great  oratorio  seems  steadily  on  the 
increase,  and  it  is  found  to  “draw”  almost  if  not  quite 
as  well  as  the  Messiah.  The  principal  soloists  were 
Madame  Edith  Wynne,  Madame  Patey,  Mr.  Vernon 
Rigby,  and  Mr.  Fox,  the  latter  gentleman  taking  the 
music  allotted  to  the  prophet.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
more  trying  role  than  Elijah  in  the  whole  range  of 
oratorio  music,  and  if  the  new  baritone  did  not  quite 
come  up  to  the  expectations  of  the  audience,  or  the 
Exeter  Hall  traditions,  he  may  at  least  be  credited 
with  the  possession  of  a  fine  voice  and  very  considerable 
taste  and  intelligence.  We  shall  hope  to  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  hearing  him  again  ere  long,  when  he  shall  have 
got  over  the  nervousness  that  evidently  balked  him  sadly 
at  Exeter  Hall.  In  the  absence  of  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
his  chef  d'attaque,  M.  Sainton,  officiated  as  conductor. 
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THE  HOUSEKEEPER’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

It  is  with  g^rcat  pleasure  that  we  have  received  letters  from  many 
of  our  correspondents  on  the  subject  of  household  management  and 
economy,  and  we  thank  those  ladies  who  have  so  kindly  written  to 
ns,  giving  their  own  experience  on  these  imjwrtant  subjects.  Nor 
must  we  forget  to  thank  other  of  the  contributors  to  our  Con¬ 
versazione  columns  for  the  useful  and  valuable  recipes  sent  by  them 
in  reply  to  requests  from  subscribers.  It  is  our  intention  to  devote 
this  page  to  these  purely  household  matters.  W'e  name  it  the 
Housekeeper's  Conversazione,  hoping  that  the  information  supplied 
to  it  from  kind  subscribers  may  make  it  one  of  the  most  useful 
pages  in  the  Magazine.  In  many  families  there  is  a  number  of 
tried  and  proven  recipes,  many  of  which  are  not  gcnenilly  known, 
and  yet  have  something  special  to  recommend  them — such  as  a 
saving  of  trouble,  of  time,  or  of  expense.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
making  of  marmalade.  In  how  many  ditl'erent  ways  is  this  done 
every  spring  ?  Some  householders  spend  three  hours  over  it  for 
every  one  that  is  spent  by  those  who  manufacture  it  by  a  simpler 
mode.  Well,  if  each  would  send  us  her  recipe,  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  each  could  be  compared  and  discussesl,  and  we 
should  thus  be  enabled  to  discover  the  very  best,  and  practise  it  in 
future.  This,  of  course,  is  only  an  instance;  but  there  are  very 
many  things  which  may  be  tolerably  well  done  by  a  hundred 
dillerent  methods,  but  of  which  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  there  is 
only  one  very  best  way.  lajt  us  all,  then,  try  to  help  each  other 
to  find  out  the  very  b^t  way  of  doing  everything.  Cookery  books 
are  not  infallible.  The  best  of  them  contain  errors,  and  practice  is 
the  only  way  to  discover  what  is  the  object  of  every  gooil  house¬ 
keeper — viz.,  the  best  result  combined  with  the  smallest  expentliture 
of  money,  labour,  and  time.  Therefore,  practical  letters  containing 
sound  sense,  and  reflecting  the  experience  of  various  lives,  will  bo 
welcome — doubly  welcome — to  ourselves  in  the  first  instance,  and 
to  our  readers  in  the  second. 


Beta  writes — “  Madav, — It  would  appear,  from  the”questions  of 
An  Old  Suiiscriber,  that  sho  has  not  the  proper  tins  for  her 
cooking-range ;  sho  should  have  two,  one  fitting  inside  the  other,  the 
bottom  one  holding  water,  but  sufiicient  onhj  to  cover  the  bottom  of 
it.  Those  tins  are  generally  made  to  order.  Any  ironmonger  would 
know  the  kind  required.  The  heat  of  the  range  is  generally  too  great 
for  a  single  tin,  and  it  frequently  burns  the  grease  into  the  tin.  If 
the  fault  arises  from  the  carelessness  of  the  cook,  let  her  put  on  her 
oven  shelves,  wherever  the  fat  is  spilt,  a  shovelful  of  cinders.  It  will 
very  soon  take  away  the  offensive  smell.  As  I  am  writing  I  may  say, 
in  answer  to  J.  P.  M.,  I  think  it  is  usual,  as  a  rule,  to  allow  servants 
meat  at  breakfast,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  upon  the 
subject.  Most  people  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  do  so,  but  only 
twice  a  day.  If  broiled  or  boiled  bacon  is  for  breakfast,  they  may 
have  the  same,  but  frequently  small  pieces  of  meat  are  left,  which 
would  be  too  little  to  make  up  into  a  dinner.  No  one,  I  think, 
prepares  anything  on  purpose  for  them  if  nothing  be  in  the  larder. 
1  would  have  them  kept  in  their  proper  places ;  but  it  is  ray  opinion, 
if  you  want  them  to  work,  yon  must  keep  them  fairly  well.  I  am 
also  an  advocate  for  a  moderate  allowance  of  beer.  They  not  only 
work  better  for  it,  but  I  think  re»iuire  less  food.  Many  will  think 
bacon  too  dear,  but,  when  well  bought,  it  is  a  cheap,  food.  As  so 
many  are  complaining  of  the  high  price  of  meat,  I  would  suggest 
giving  servants  pudding  at  dinner — it  is  a  great  saving,  but  I  mean 
economical  ones — such  as  apple,  rice,  sago,  Yorkshire,  plain  suet,  half¬ 
pay,  Ac.,  as  to  the  two  latter  any  stale  crusts  may  be  added  by  soaking. 
The  cost  of  any  of  these  is  trifling,  varying  from  4d.  to  qd.,  sufficient 
for  four  persons.” 

Winifred  writes  as  follows  on  butter-making  to  the  Editor  of  the 
House: — “  Dear  Sir, — I  saw  in  the  Ladies'  Treasunj  that  a  livdy  in 
the  United  States  had  made  butter  by  burying  a  quart  of  cream  for 
three  days.  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  made  butter  in  that  manner 
many  times,  but  I  have  always  found  one  night  sufficient.  My  plan 
'b,  to  tie  up  the  thick  cream  in  a  piece  of  cloth,  dig  a  hole  in  the 
ground  about  a  foot  and  a  half  deep,  put  in  the  cloth,  and  cover  it  up 
with  the  earth,  pressing  it  down  hard.  This  is  in  the  evening.  The 
next  morning  before  breakfast  I  take  up  the  cloth,  turn  out  the  cream 
in  a  basin,  wash  it  to  remove  any  milk,  and  salt  it.  It  is  then  perfect 
butter,  and  not  to  be  distinguished  from  butter  made  by  a  churn.  Of 
course  the  saving  of  time  and  labour  is  very  great.  I  may  say  that  I 
never  had  a  great  quantity  of  cream  to  be  so  served,  only  half  a  pound 
or  so,  which  used  to  be  turned  into  butter  by  being  shaken  up  and 
down  in  a  bottle,  as  the  Hindoos  do.  I  do  not  see  why  a  large  quantity 


of  cream  might  not  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  Of  course  the  hole 
would  have  to  be  dug  a  little  deeper,  as  a  greater  amount  of  pressure 
would  be  re<iuired.  A  fr  iend  of  mine  tried  this  plan  from  my  recom¬ 
mendation,  but,  to  my  surprise,  I  beard  that  it  was  a  complete  failure. 
On  taking  up  the  cloth  it  was  found  to  be  empty.  However,  upon 
inquiry  I  learnt  that  she  had  tied  up  thin  or  raw  cream,  which,  of 
course,  leaked  through.  The  cream  used  must  be  clotted  cream,  that 
known  as  ‘  Devonshire.’  It  is  procured  by  scalding  the  milk,  not 
boiling  it,  in  an  open  pan,  then  putting  it  by  for  twelve  hours  or 
more,  when  the  cream  is  beautifully  thick.  It  would  be  worth  while 
for  any  one  who  had  a  dairy  to  try  the  experiment.  If  dogs  were 
feared,  a  flat  stone  could  bo  laid  on  the  earth  over  the  cream.” 

S.  A.  A.  writes Perha  ps  some  of  your  readers  may  like  my 
receipt  for  making  mincemeat,  which  is  generally  considered  very 
good: — 2lb.  sugar,  2lb.  currants,  ilb.  raisins,  ijlb.  apples,  i^lb.  suet, 

1  lb.  of  mixed  candied  peel  cut  quite  small,  but  not  chopped,  the  rind 
of  one  fresh  lemon,  also  cut  small.  Chop  the  suet  and  apples,  and 
cut  the  raisins  as  you  stone  them  into  four  or  six,  according  to  size, 
then  mix  all  together,  and  add  a  teaspoonful  of  mixed  spice ;  put  it 
iuto  a  jar,  and  set  it  in  the  oven  till  the  suet  boils,  stirring  occa¬ 
sionally ;  take  it  out,  and  stir  at  intervals  till  nearly  cold,  when  add 

2  wineglasses  of  good  brandy.  If  covered  down  it  will  keep  good  for 
months.”  [Many  thanks  for  the  recipe.  We  are  always  glad  to 
receive  tried  family  recipes.  You  ought  to  receive  your  Magazine  by 
the  30th  of  the  month  at  latest.  You  should  have  received  the 
January  Magazine  on  the  30th  of  December.] 

Useful  writes — “  I  think  the  exchange  of  receipts  for  cooking,  and 
hints  on  housekeeping,  may  be  of  great  use  to  the  readers  of  the 
Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  and  I  shall  bo  very  glad  to 
give  and  take  my  share  of  b  oth.  It  is  an  article  of  my  creed  that 
every  girl  of  every  grade  of  middle-class  life  shall  have  a  practical 
knowledge  of  cooking,  a  nd  shall  know  how  to  do  well  everything  that 
is  likely  to  be  required  of  a  woman,  from  making  a  fire  in  the  kitchen 
to  receiving  callers  in  the  drawing-room.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
girls  of  our  aristocracy  ought  to  learn  as  regards  housekeeping,  but  I 
think  that  every  woman  should  have  some  clear  knowledge  on  the 
subject.  I  have  found  it  quite  easy  to  interest  the  girls  of  our  own 
household  in  cooking  by  allowing  them  very  often  to  try  what  they 
call  ‘  the  poetry  of  cooking,’  so  that,  whether  plain  or  fancy  articles 
are  required,  they  are  fully  competent  to  prepare  them  in  a  manner 
that  would  not  disgrace  a  good  cook.  I  think  a  chat  on  the  best 
mode  of  making  a  cake  or  a  pudding  is  much  more  desirable  with 
our  young  friends  now  and  then  than  the  usual  silly  gossip  about 
dress  and  gentlemen,  and  the  mischievous  discussion  of  our  neigh¬ 
bours’  faults.  By  ‘  the  poetry  of  cooking’  we  mean  the  making  of 
dainties — cakes,  biscuits,  jellies,  Ac. — and  by  tbe  prose  we  mean  the 
plain  family  dinner  and  the  daily  bread.  I  have  very  little  faith  in 
cookery  books,  and  I  am  sure  that  if  each  lady  will  give  her  own  tried 
receipts  we  shall  all  be  great  gainers,  as  almost  every  family  has  some 
speciality  that  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  our  neighbours  to  share.  In 
the  town  where  I  now  reside  there  is  at  this  time  of  the  year  a  great 
baking  of  Christmas  cakes,  which  are  called  in  the  vernacular  ‘  Spice 
Cake,’  and  of  which,  from  Christmas  Day  onward,  every  person  calling 
on  everybody  else  is  expected  to  partake.  There  are  many  varieties 
of  these  cakes,  from  the  yeast -risen  loaf  to  the  richest  pound  cake,  but 
the  one  most  used  is  a  good  plain  plum  cake.  We  ourselves  make 
two  kinds ;  one  we  call  currant  bread,  the  other  plain  plum  cake. 
The  former  we  eat  frequently  with  cheese,  and  with  or  without  butter 
for  tea ;  the  latter  is  used  for  visitors  and  for  evening  refreshment. 
I  give  the  receipts  for  what  we  have  just  made : — Plain  Plum  Cake. — 
z^lb.  flour,  illb.  butter,  zlb.  raw  sugar,  31b.  currants,  ilb.  candied  peel 
and  citron,  lib.  almonds,  1  z  eggs,  a  good  teaspoonful  baking  powder, 
and  a  little  new  milk.  Beat  the  eggs,  wash  and  dry  the  currants,  blanch 
the  almonds,  cut  the  peel  in  large  slices,  and  have  all  ready  by  you. 
Beat  the  batter  to  a  cream,  and  gradually  beat  in  the  other  ingredients 
until  all  is  well  mixed.  Let  the  coke  be  tolerably  stiff.  Line  the 
cake  tins  with  well-greased  papers.  Four  good-sized  cakes.  Currant 
Bread. — 7  barms  (or  lb.)  of  flour,  3lb.  currants,  about  zlb.  of  well- 
stoned  V  alencia  raisins,  lib.  lard,  41b.  peel,  i41b.  moist  sugar,  2d. 
Grerman  yeast,  4d.  worth  brewhouse  yeast.  Mix  like  ordinary  bread, 
and  knead  overnight  ready  to  use  and  bake  in  the  morning.  Mix 
with  milk  if  you  have  it.  Never  known  to  fail.  If  my  present  letter 
is  of  use  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  farther  receipts  of  a  plain  practical 
character  next  month.” 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

*•*  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  whr  present  themselves  at 
onr  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argrument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds— excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  or  thr  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  Correspondents. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 


M.  J.  P.  writes — “  Having  read  in  your  estimable  Magazine  for 
December  the  letter  from  East  Indian,  in  which  the  following  ques¬ 
tion  is  asked : — ‘  Can  you  tell  me  who  is  the  best  music-master  in 
London  ?  Mr.  Berger  ranks  amongst  the  first  in  Groat  Britain,  but 
of  course  he  does  not  reside  in  London.’  Will  you  allow  me,  as  a 
personal  friend  of  M.  Francesco  Berger,  and  as  a  pupil  of  his  wife 
(Madame  Berger-Lascelles),  to  state  that  he  does  reside  permanently 
in  London,  and  his  address  may  be  found  in  every  Red  Book  or 
Court  Guide  ?  He  is  not  the  composer  of  the  piece  of  music  men¬ 
tioned  by  East  Indian,  which  is  probably  written  by  some  one  of 
a  similar  name.  M.  Francesco  Berger  is  the  composer  of  many 
popular  and  successful  works,  amongst  them  ‘The  Band  Passes,’ 
played  with  great  success  almost  every  night  during  the  season  of 
the  Promenade  Concerts  just  concluded  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
conducted  by  Signor  Arditi.  All  the  music  in  Wilkie  Collins’  plays. 
The  Liyhthnuse  and  The  Frozen  Deep,  which  made  so  great  a  sensation 
when  performed  at  the  private  theatricals  of  the  late  Charles  Dickens, 
was  composed  by  M.  F.  Berger,  who  is  also  a  director  for  this  year  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society  in  London,  and  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  be 
considered  one  of  the  leading  professors  in  London,  where  there  is 
no  other  mnsical  professor  of  his  name.  I  shall  be  obliged  by  your 
kindly  inserting  this  explanation  in  your  valuable  Magazine  for 
February,  as  I  feel  it  is  only  fair  to  my  friend,  M.  Francesco  Berger.” 
[I  fancy  the  name  of  th^piece  of  music  mentioned  by  East  Indian 
is  "Heather  Blossoms,’’  not  “  Weather  Blossoms.’’  M.  Emile  Berger 
resides  in  Glasgow.— Humming-Bird.] 

New  Year  would  bo  glad  if  you  would  answer  the  following 
question  in  the  January  number : — When  leaving  a  neighbourhood 
you  have  lived  in  some  years,  what  ought  to  be  written  upon  the  last 
visiting  card  ?  Ought  it  to  be  sent  or  left  when  the  last  call  is  made  ? 
New  Year  has  taken  the  Magazine  from  the  commencement,  and 
has  always  found  it  very  useful.  [P.P.C.  is  written  in  the  lower 
comer  of  the  cards  which  are  left  at  the  last  call  if  the  person  called 
on  is  not  at  home.] 

Sallie  writes — “Dear  Humming-Bird, — I  am  quite  at  a  loss 
how  to  address  you.  This  I  can  say,  with  many  of  your  correspon  - 
dents,  that  I  am  a  very  old  subscriber,  and  with  them  do  congratulate 
you  upon  the  change  in  your  Magazine — I  mean  as  regards  the  infor¬ 
mation  you  are  affording  upon  general  subjects.  I  cannot  but  think 
that,  to  the  majority  of  your  readers,  it  will  be  much  more  useful  and 
interesting  than  tales  or  novels,  which  are  so  easily  procurable  at  any 
bookstall  or  circulating  library.  The  answer  to  Clarissa’s  enigma 
in  your  December  number  will,  I  think,  be  ‘  Exile.’  ’’ 

Ida  writes — “  It  always  gives  me,  in  common  with,  I  believe,  the 
majority  of  your  young  lady  readers,  very  great  pleasure  to  see  a  letter 
from  Beatrice.  I  was,  therefore,  delighted  to  observe  in  your  last 
number  her  admirable  reply  to  the  letter  of  Robin,  which  appeared 
in  the  Englishwoman’s  Magazine  of  October.  Judging,  however, 
from  the  tone  of  Robin’s  remarks,  she  is  evidently  more  dissatisfied 
with  me  than  she  is  with  Beatrice,  so  I  trust  that  neither  you  nor 
Beatrice  will  think  mo  very  presumptuous,  or,  as  it  were,  putting 
myself  forward  to  finish  an  incomplete  work,  if  I  ask  permission  to 
make  a  few  comments  upon  Robin’s  somewhat  severe  strictures,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  reference  to  those  parts  more  directly  concerning 
myself,  and  which  apply  chiefly  to  my  own  previous  observations. 
First  of  all,  then,  I  was  very  glad  to  find  that  the  tone  of  Robin’s 
last  was  much  more  moderate  and  charitable  than  that  of  her  former 
letter.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  really  satisfactory  to  know  that  Robin 
does  not  entirely  forbid  the  practice  of  sitting,  and  consequently  that 
I,  in  common  with  many  others,  quite  misunderstood  her  previous 
remarks  on  that  subject.  Leaving  out  of  the  question,  as  Robin 
sensibly  observes,  the  obvious  cases  of  a  girl  being  delicate  or  feeling 


unwell,  she  says  that  she  never  intended  her  letter  to  apply  to  special 
musical  services  or  long  anthems ;  and  consequently,  under  those 
circumstances,  she  does  not  object  to  girls  sitting  instead  of  standing. 
For  this  admission  I  beg  to  thank  her,  but  still  more  so  fur  candidly 
allowing  that  where  girls  have  a  long  distanc  e  to  walk  to  church,  it 
is,  in  her  opinion,  quite  permissible  to  sit  through  the  Psalms  or  a 
long  Gospel.  This  I  consider  a  most  important  concession,  for  some 
ladies  who,  when  the  church  is  close  at  hand ,  do  not  usnally  sit, 
nevertheless  are  glal  to  do  so  after  walking  a  long  distance.  As 
Robin  has  conceded  so  much,  or  rather  I  sh  luld  say  has  more  clearly 
explained  her  former  apparently  harsh  observations,  I  have  no  wish 
to  criticise  in  a  carping  spirit  any  part  of  her  letter,  but  there  are 
therein  one  or  two  drawbacks  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  to  which 
I  wish  as  kindly  as  possible  to  allude.  For  instance,  I  can  hardly 
believe  that  Robin  is  in  earnest  when  she  says,  ‘  If  any  examples 
are  required,  why  not  copy  the  example  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  ?’ 
The  answer,  if  any  is  required,  is  obvious — simply  and  briefly,  because 
they  are  men  and  wo  are  women,  consequently  no  analogy  can  be 
drawn  between  the  two  cases.  Many  customs  which  are  perfectly 
legitimate  and  appropriate  when  usel  by  girls  would  be  ridiculous 
and  unmanly  in  the  case  of  men.  For  instance,  it  is  allowable  and 
customary  for  girls  to  use  a  fan  or  a  scent-bottle  in  church,  but  how 
utterly  absurd  it  would  look  to  see  a  man  fanning  himself ,  or  carrying 
a  vinaigrette  !  So  in  like  manner,  although  it  is  not  only  allowable 
but  becoming  for  girls  to  sit  instead  of  standing,  yet  it  would  be  not  - 
only  ridiculous,  but  unmanly  and  unseemly,  for  men  to  do  so.  This 
is  evidently  the  prevailing  opinion,  for  though  I  have  at  various  times 
and  places  observed  many  ladies  use  the  custom  of  sitting,  I  cannot 
call  to  mind  a  single  instance  of  a  gentleman  doing  so.  Robin  heraelf, 
though  she  mentions  with  regret  the  fact  of  so  many  girls  having 
adopted  the  custom  of  sitting,  makes  no  allusion  whatever  to  the 
practice  as  existing  among  men.  I  think,  therefore,  Robin  will  herself 
see  that  no  parallel  such  as  she  suggests  can  be  drawn,  and  that,  in  a 
matter  relating  exclusively  to  ladies,  I,  as  a  girl,  most  natuiully 
selected  for  example  and  illustration  young  girls  of  about  my  own 
age  (taking  care  to  choose  those  as  distinguished  for  high  character 
and  laental  attainments  as  for  rank  and  beauty)  rather  than  elderly 
and  somewhat  (necessarily)  frigid  members  of  the  opposite  sex. 
Again,  Robin  says  that  if  I  read  my  letter  over  when  I  am  ten  years 
older,  she  thinks  I  shall  regfrot  having  written  it.  Well,  I  can  only 
say  that  if  by  any  remark  of  mine  I  have  unintentionally  given  offence 
or  caused  needless  pain,  I  am  sorr/  now,  and  I  hope  that  Robin  will 
accept  this  expression  of  my  good  feeling.  In  looking  over  the  latter 
part  of  my  letter,  however,  to  which  she  more  particularly  refers,  I 
fail  to  observe  any  expression  calculated  to  cause  pain  or  annoyance. 

I  merely  said  that  on  two  occasions  when  attending  afternoon  service 
at  St.  George’s  Chapel  I  had  the  privilege  of  sitting  near  the  Princess 
Beatrice,  and  that  on  both  occasions  her  Royal  Highness  sat  during 
the  whole  service.  I  went  on  to  explain  how  it  was  that  the  fact  had 
been  impressed  on  my  mind,  and  now,  to  avoid  any  misconception  on 
the  subject,  I  will,  with  your  permission,  explain  more  fully  and  in 
detail  the  causes  which  impressed  an  apparently  unimportant  fact 
upon  my  remembrance.  In  the  first  place,  I,  like  many  other  persons, 
had  noticed  that  in  nearly  all  the  Princess’s  photographs  the  hands 
are  studiously  kept  out  of  the  way,  as  if  unfortunately  they  were  not 
in  keeping  with  her  otherwise  charming  appearance.  In  the  next 
place,  I  had  only  recently  had  an  argument  with  a  friend  as  to 
whether  it  was  proper  for  ladies  to  wear  rings  or  other  jewellery  at 
church,  my  view  of  the  case  being  that  only  a  very  little  jewellery 
should  bo  worn,  but  that  two  or  three  rings  were  quite  allowable. 

I  was  greatly  interested  on  both  the  above  points,  and  consequently 
must  plead  guilty  to  having  looked  with  a  certain  amount  cf  curiosity 
when  I  saw  the  Princess  begin  to  pull  off  her  gloves.  Of  course  I 
know  that,  strictly  speaking,  I  ought  not  to  have  raised  my  eyes  from 
my  Prayer-book ;  but  Robin  will,  I  am  sure,  allow  that  it  was,  at  all 
events,  very  natural  for  a  young  girl  to  observe  and  notice  with 
interest  a  Princess  of  whom  she  had  heard  so  much,  and  whom  all 
English  girls  love  and  admire.  Yes,  1  plead  guilty  to  having  looked 
at  and  admired  the  fair  young  Princess,  and  I  thought,  moreover, 
that  she  was  not  only  a  very  charming  Princess,  but  a  most  sensible 
girl  for  sitting  instead  of  standing  whilst  listening  to  the  chanting  of 
the  choir.  I  was  also  greatly  pleased  to  find  that  the  Princess’s 
hands  were  the  very  shape  and  size  that  I  have  always  preferred ;  not 
very  small — I  hate  a  tiny,  thin  hand,  with  nothing  in  it  to  grasp— but 
a  plump,  substantial,  yet  beautifully-shaped,  firm  white  hand,  with 
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smooth  tapering  fingers,  on  which  were  several  brilliant  rings,  more, 
perhaps,  thin  arc  usually  worn  by  lalics,  bat  in  all  other  respects 
her  dress  was  perfectly  plain  and  without  ornament.  And  now  I  will 
not  trespass  any  mere  on  your  space,  so  will  conclude  by  saying  that 
I  cordially  agree  with  the  final  remarks  of  BaaTiiicE,  and  feel  sure 
that  all  sensible  girls  must  rejoice  that  the  Princess  has  shown  so 
unmistakably  that  she  has  no  sympathy  with  Ritaalism,  anl,  in  so 
doing,  has  also  sanctioned  by  her  example  the  custom  of  sitting,  a 
custom  not  merely  comfortable  and  graceful,  but  ladylike  and  sen¬ 
sible  ;  sensible,  moreover,  from  the  highest  point  of  view,  since,  mind 
and  body  being  at  rest,  a  girl  can  give  her  whole  anl  undivide  I 
attention  to  the  service  in  which  she  is  engaged.  And  now  I  will 
only  further  wish  you,  Beatuice,  Hullah  Lily,  and  Church  Bells, 
together  with  any  others  who  may  feel  interested  in  my  letter,  a 
very  happy  New  Year,  with  the  request  that,  if  they  write  any  further 
on  the  subject  of  sitting,  as  I  hope  they  soon  may,  they  will,  with 
your  permission,  insert  their  letters  in  the  Youaj  Englishwoimn,  as 
I  think  by  so  doing  wo  should  probably  elicit  a  further  anl  greater 
variety  of  opinion  on  the  subject.” 

Rosebud  writes — “  Dear  Humming-Bird, — Will  youkuidly  answer 
the  following  questions  and  send  to  mo  in  tho  inclosed  envelope,  as  I 
do  not  wish  to  wait  till  tho  December  number,  and  I  am  too  late  for 
tho  November  one  P  If  there  is  any  charge  for  answering  those 
questions  direct,  please  tell  me,  and  I  will  at  once  forward  the  sum. 
I.  Will  you  tell  mo  where  to  get  a  book  of  instructions  for  making 
pillow  lace,  and  the  price?  i.  Also  tho  price  of  tho  Honiton  Lace 
Book,  by  ‘  Devonia  ?’  I  saw  the  review  of  it  in  the  October  number 
of  tho  E.N'olishwoman,  but  there  is  no  price  mentioned.”  [We 
cannot  answer  questions  by  post.  Madame  De  Tour,  30,  Ilcnrietta- 
street.  Covent-garden,  will  supply  tho  book  on  Pillow  Lace.  The  price 
of  the  Honiton  Lace  Book  is  3s.  6d.] 

H.  B.  II.  H.  writes — “  Will  you  recommend  mo  a  dress  for  the 
winter,  something  neat  and  suitable  for  a  young  married  lady,  not 
too  expensive  ?”  [Serge,  cloth,  felt,  homespun,  matelasse,  and  cash- 
mere  are  all  suitable  materials.] 

II.  H.  U.  E.  writes — “  Dear  Madam, — Can  you  oblige  mo  by 
inquiring  where  I  can  get  S.veeny’s  Capillary  Fluid  ?  My  hair  has 
nearly  all  come  off  this  last  year  (and  I  am  not  yet  thirty),  and  though 
of  a  very  dark  colour  about  five  years  ago,  is  almost  white  in  front 
now  (which  my  husband  greatly  regrets).  I  have  used  sever.al  hair- 
restorers  to  no  purpose.  Will  you  kindly  inijuiro  for  me  for  a  good 
Restorer  ?  I  have  been  a  constant  subscriber  to  your  Magazine  since 
fifteen  years  of  age,  therefore  have  repeatedly  seen  your  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  rum  and  castor  oil.  I  have  frequently  used  it,  bat  with  tho 
cares  of  my  large  little  family  I  have  not  of  late.  I  intend  at  once  to 
do  so,  and  to  continue,  believing  it  will  be  a  great  benefit.  Will 
dear  Humming-Bird  kindly  explain  if  the  chemise  pattern  in  yonr 
last  number  is  to  have  a  band  to  tho  neck,  and  if  there  is  to  be  any 
shoulder  except  that  formed  by  the  sleeve  ?  I  have  tried  again  and 
again,  and  tho  chemise  does  not  appear  to  have  half  tho  slope  I 
generally  have  to  those  I  cut  for  my  little  daughter  of  six  years. 
Thanks  for  your  recommendation  of  the  Leather-Scoured  Calico.  I 
like  your  Magazine  more  than  ever  of  late  for  its  increasing  utility, 
and  others  the  same  where  I  have  recommended.”  [Sweeny’s 
Capillary  Hair  Fluid  is  to  bo  had  in  Dublin,  but  I  do  not  know  the 
address.  Balm  of  Columbia  is  good,  I  believe.  Address,  23,  Wel- 
lington-street.  Strand,  London.  There  may  bo  a  band  or  not 
according  to  taste.  The  slope  is  quite  sufficient.]  ’ 

Lilian  writes — “  Dear  Humming-Bird, — Can  you  or  any  of  your 
numerous  readers  tell  me  where  it  is  possible  to  procure  an  old  book, 
called  Miscellaneous  Questions,  chiejly  Historical  awl  Biographical, 
by  William  Butler  ?  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  procure  it,  and  would  be 
satisfied  with  a  second-hand  copy  if  any  person  had  it  among  their  old 
school-books,  and  would  not  mind  parting  with  it,  oven  at  the  original 
price,  provided  it  was  a  perfect  copy.  Your  information  is  so  varied 
and  extensive  that  it  is  very  likely  you  can  oblige  a  very  old  sub¬ 
scriber.”  [If  you  will  send  33.  to  Joseph  Pole,  39,  15,  and  16, 
Bookseller’s-row,  Strand,  W.C.,  he  will  send  you  a  copy.  Ho  keeps 
all  sorts  of  school-books,  second-hand.] 

Vernon  writes— “  Madam,— Perhaps  tho  two  following  extracts 
might  be  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Conversazione  of  your  Magazine. 
The  Court  Journal,  November  27,  1875 Observation  of  a  woman. 
Tho  foot  is  the  point  of  departure  for  the  whole  toilet.  She  wh  o  can 
prettily  dress  her  foot  is  very  easy  to  costume  elegantly,  but  a  woman 


who  dreads  to  expose  her  feet  can  never  be  well  attired.  The  Gorman, 
who  has  generally  big  feet,  is  always  badly  dressed.  The  American 
has  a  little  foot,  so  she  is  elegant.  The  R  ussiau  is  ravishingly  attired, 
for  she  has  little  feet.  Tho  Spaniard  is  elegant,  her  foot  is  small,  but 
she  drosses  it  badly.  The  Frenchwoman  has  a  little  foot,  and  her 
boot’s  tho  height  of  perfection.’  Ca^sscll’s  Family  Magazine,  Part 
13  : — ‘  Tho  use  of  a  nicely-fitting  corset  is  beneficial  rather  than  other¬ 
wise,  although  tight-lacing  is  injurious.  A  well-made  boot,  too, 
can  never  injure  any  one.  Goodness  forbid  our  English  girls  should 
ever  be  shaped  like  savages,  either  in  feet  or  form  !  The  customs  of 
late  hours  and  orowded  rooms  have  a  notoriously  aging  influence  on 
the  youth  of  this  country.  They  are  tho  worms  at  the  root  of  beauty’s 
bloom.  Now,  young  ladies,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  meditate  advising 
you  to  give  up  your  balls  and  your  parties.  You  shall  dance  and 
sing,  and  be  generally  jolly,  for  you  are  young,  and  if  you  didn’t  you 
would  mope  and  get  ill  and  ugly ;  that  would  be  worse,  wouldn’t  it  ? 
Only  take  your  pleasures  moderately,  and  without  too  much  excite¬ 
ment  ;  and  hero  is  tho  best  piece  of  advice  I  h  tve  given  yet,  spend  as 
much  of  the  dayas  you  can  i/i  oiitiZoo,’ erercise,  so  shall  you  enjoy 
your  evening  dance,  and  still  be  beautiful  for  ever.  Lastly,  do  not 
wear  too  much  clothing  in  summer,  nor -too  little  in  winter;  and 
never,  if  possible,  lose  your  temioer.’  Tho  t.vo  last  extracts  I  sent, 
not  being  in  the  December  •number,  I  conclude  arrived  too  late  for 
insertion.” 

The  lady  (C.  H.)  who  has  written  to  Madame  Goubaud,  now 
Letcllier,  30,  Ilenrietta-stroet,  Covent-gardea,  for  a  pattern  of  a 
semi-fitting  walking  jacket,  giving  measurements,  and  inclosing  33., 
is  requested  to  send  her  full  address  to  Madame  Letellier,  as  that  on 
her  note  is  insufficient.  Madame  Letellier  hopes  this  may  meet 
Mrs.  C.  II. ’s  eye. 

Miss  L - ’s  letter  has  been  forwarded  to  Winter  Rose. 

M.  L.  R.  writes — “Dear  Humming-Bird, — Will  you  kindly  give 
me  your  invaluable  advice  in  answer  to  the  following  questions : — 
What  shall  I  do  to  a  long  black  paramatta  dress,  which  consists  only 
of  plain  bodice  and  train  skirt  ?  With  what  shall  I  trim  it,  as  it  is 
now  heavily  trimmed  with  cK'pe  ?  [The  only  other  suitable  trimming 
for  paramatta  is  grosgrain  silk.]  Can  you  tell  mo  of  any  material 
for  an  evening  dress  but  silk  or  grenadine  ?  [Tarlatan,  tulle,  crepe.] 

M.  J.’s  letter  to  .Mrs.  A.  E.  D.  has  been  for  .varied. 

J.  M.  R.,  who  has  been  for  the  last  five  years  a  subscriber  to  the 
E.nolisiiwo.vian’s  Domestic  Magazine,  will  feel  obliged  by  being 
informed  in  tho  next  number  where  the  “  soft  black  silk  at  73.  6d.  per 
yard”  can  be  obtained.  J.  M.  R.  has  had  black  silks  at  7s.  6d.  per 
yard,  but  they  have  worn  “greasy”  or  “  bright,”  which  is  very  objec¬ 
tionable.  This  is  the  first  question  asked  by  J.  M.’.R.  [At  Mceking’s, 
Holbom,  and  at  Peter  Robinson’s  during  tho  sale  of  Ahlbom’s  stock.] 

Will  some  of  the  correspondents  of  tho  Englishwoman’s  Domestic 
Magazine  kindly  tell  Miss  S.  if  there  is  any  way  of  setting  the 
colour  of  single  Berlin  wool  ?  The  wool  is  something  between 
mulberry  and  dark  crimson,  and  was  bought  for  the  best  quality. 
Bouverie  is  knitting  a  shawl  with  it,  and  the  colour  comes  off  very 
much.  Dipping  tho  wool  in  boiling  water  has  been  tried,  but  with 
no  effect.  Bouverie  has  been  told  that  alum  is  a  good  thing  for 
setting  colours,  but  does  not  know  tho  proportion. 

Eavesdropper  writes— “Dear  Madam, — Perhaps  the  following 
will  serve  as  an.  answer  to  Clarissa’s  enigma,  published  in  your 
Magazine  of  December : — 

“  ‘  To  5  and  5  add  45, 

The  chief  of  letters  add, 

’Twill  make  a  thing 
.  Which  killed  a  king. 

And  drove  a  wise  man  mad.’ 

“4S  +  S  +  i  +  K  = 

5o  +  o-p54-E  = 

L  -(-  O  V  +  E  =  Love.” 

Will  the  Humming-Bird  kindly  inform  Dorothy  where  the  daisy 
ornaments  now  so  fashionable  for  young  girls  are  to  be  obt»inod,  and 
their  price  ?  (Bidlake,  Burlington  Arcade.  From  5s.  fid.  the  set.] 

Ellinor  writes— “  Dear  Humming-Bird, — 1  have  been  a  reader 
of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  for  two  years,  and 
am  much  pleased  to  see  tho  improvement  in  it.  Could  you  or  any  of 
the  readers  of  this  Magazine  tell  me  which  is  the  best  paper  to 
advertise  in  for  a  situation  as  companion  or  companion-governess 
abroad?  [Tho  Times  is  considered  the  best.]  And  tho  price  of 
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advertising?  [About  a  shilling  a  line.]  Is  it  usual  on  going  out  to 
dinner  to  fee  any  or  all  of  the  servants  ?  Pardon  my  troubling  you, 
but  I  should  be  glad  to  have  an  answer  in  the  February  number.” 
[It  is  not  usual  for  ladies  to  fee  the  servants  after  a  dinner-party.  If 
a  lady  requires  the  services  of  one  of  the  maids  to  mend  her  dress  or 
fasten  up  her  hair,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  she  will  naturally  give 
the  girl  something  for  her  trouble.] 

Olive  writes — “  M.vdam, — Would  you  be  so  very  kind  as  to  inform 
me  what  would  be  the  nicest  way  cf  making  up  nearly  four  yards  of 
good  black  velvet  into  some  kind  of  mantle  for  the  spring  ?  I  do  not 
want  a  jacket.  Would  it  look  well  made  like  those  cashmere  mantles, 
with  scarf  ends,  worn  last  summer?  Would  you  also  kindly  tell  me 
what  sort  of  trimming  would  be  most  suitable ;  or,  as  the  velvet  is 
good,  would  it  look  strange  without  any  trimming  whatsoever  ? 
[Velvet  would  not  look  well  made  with  scarf  ends.  You  had  better 
make  a  dolman  of  it.  It  would  re<iuire  fringe,  lace  or  feathers  round 
the  outer  edges.]  Will  you  also  kindly  tell  me  whether  fancy  dresses 
or  plain  alpacas  will  be  most  used  by  young  ladies  in  the  spring  ?” 
[Both  will  be  worn.] 

No  Name  writes — “  Is  it  proper  to  wear  other  rings  on  the  same 
finger  as  that  on  which  the  engaged  ring  is  worn  ?”  [I  believe  only 
a  guard  ring  may  be  worn  on  the  same  finger  with  the  engaged 
ring.] 

Lizzie’s  letter  is  an  advertisement.  She  can  advertise  her  work 
at  the  end  of  the  Conversazione  columns  at  the  rate  of  one  penny 
per  word. 

Ilar  will  be  much  obliged  if  any  one  can  inform  her  how  to  wash 
lace  collars  and  sleeves  (Valenciennes,  Honiton,  or  Maltese)  so  as  to 
remain  soft,  like  new  lace.  Ilar  has  heard  that  sugar  is  better  than 
starch  for  this  purpose,  but  does  not  know  the  proportion  to  be  used. 
Indeed,  never  having  attempted  any  washing,  she  would  be  glad  to 
receive  full  instructions  of  the  whole  process,  being  anxious  to  try,  on 
account  of  her  washerwoman  making  her  laces  so  stiff  and  tearing 
them.  Has  any  one  a  perfect  copy  of  Heath’s  Heroines  of  Shaksjieare 
to  dispose  of,  and  at  what  price  ?  [There  is  no  charge.] 

A  Subscriber  writes — “May  I  trouble  Hummino-Bird  with  a  few 
questions?  i.  Can  any  of  your  subscribers  tell  me  if  there  is  any 
reliable  memoir  of  Paganini,  the  violinist  ?  2.  I  should  like  to  know 

of  a  book  containing  short  memoirs  of  the  great  composers,  Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  and  Handel  especially.  LThe  Great  Tone 
Poets,  published  by  Bentley,  Burlington-street,  W.]  3.  IVhere  are 
the  costumes  mentioned  in  the  article  by  Louise  de  Tour  to  be  pro¬ 
cured  ?  [Madame  de  Tour  supplies  them  from  30,  Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden.]  4.  Are  the  articles  on  Home  Millinery  now  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  Young  Englishwoman  to  be  published  in  the  form  of  a 
book  ?  [Yes.] 

Leoxore  writes—"  I  have  just  begun  to  take  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine,  and  am  much  pleased  with  it.  Not  least  with 
the  Conversazione.” 

C.  A.  B.’s  letter  has  been  forwarded  to  L.  R. 

Edith  writes — “  Dear  Mr.  Editor, — I  have  been  very  much 
interested  in  the  rTirious  letters  relating  to  the  attitude  to  be  assumed 
by  young  ladies  when  attending  church,  and  being  an  old  subscriber 
to  your  valuable  Magazine,  venture  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
subject.  I  consider  any  sensible  girl  attending  church  to  worship 
her  Maker  wiU  not  study  what  position  any  other  worshipper  may 
assume,  even  members  of  the  Koyijl  Family,  for  they,  in  God’s  house, 
are  only  ordinary  mortals  in  His  sight,  and  their  deportment  should 
be  ruled  by  the  laws  of  the  Church,  which  directs  when  her  children 
shall  kneel  or  stand,  but  for  any  person  to  argue  that,  because  Royal 
ladies  sit,  instead  of  standing,  to  praise  the  Lord,  their  example  should 
be  followed,  seems  to  be  very  absurd ;  further,  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
importance  whether  the  Princesses  encourage  or  discourage  Ritualism 
(so  called),  for  if  the  movement  which  has  convulsed  the  Church  be 
of  God,  even  Royalty  cannot  stop  it.  The  argument  as  to  what  is 
done  in  those  bodies  (however  large  and  influential)  which  have  left 
the  Church  are  not  to  the  point,  as  the  Prayer  Book  is  the  only 
authorised  guide  for  Church  worship,  and  no  member  ought  to 
presume  to  sit  when  the  rule  is  to  stand,  unless  prevented  by  in¬ 
firmity  or  fatigue ;  and  allow  me  to  inform  Beatrice  that  the  Church 
of  England  never  has  admitted  the  term  ‘  Protestant,’  but  in  all  her 
formularies  declares  herself  Catholic.”  [“  Catholic”  is  used  in  its 
general,  not  its  eccWiastical  or  denominational  sense.”  So  used,  it 
means  “universal,  liberal,  comprehensive.”] 


M.  E.  would  feel  obliged  if  Mr.  Editor  could  inform  her  of  the 
price  of  the  No.  2  pinafore  (paper  pattern)  which  appeared  in  the 
December  number.  [Eighteenpence.] 

Ladies  wishing  to  advertise  work  of  home  manufacture,  tinting  of 
cartes,  pet  animals,  &c.,  for  sale,  can  do  so  in  this  portion  of  tho 
paper.  Charge  for  insertion,  one  shilling  per  line  of  twelve  words. 

Miss  Clyde,  Northdown  Lodge,  Bideford,  Devon,  sends  20  roots 
of  Devonshire  ferns,  6  varieties,  or  100  leaves,  for  12  stamps.  Postage 
2d.  She  sends  a  box  containing  100  roots,  9  varieties,  for  5s.  No 
charge  for  package. 

Correct  delineation  of  character  from  handwriting.  Please  send 
13  stamps  to  L.  R.  Address  with  Editor. 

Infant  Mortality. — Wo  are  not  in  tho  habit  of  writing  in  com¬ 
mendation  of  Patent  Medicines  generally,  but  as  a  safe  remedy  for 
difficult  teething,  convulsions,  flatulency,  and  affections  of  the  bowels 
is  frequently  required,  we  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  Mothers  to 
Atkinson  and  Barker’s  Royal  Infants’  Preserv.ative.  Unlike 
those  pernicious  stupefactives  which  tend  to  weaken  and  prevent  tho 
growth  of  children,  this  Preservative  gradually  improves  tho  hi-alth 
and  strengthens  the  constitution,  and  from  its  simplicity  in  no  caso 
can  it  do  harm,  indeed  it  may  be  given  with  safety  immediately  after 
birth.  For  nearly  a  century  this  real  Preservative  of  Infants’  Life 
has  been  recognised  throughout  the  world  as  the  best  Medicine  for  all 
disorders  of  Infants,  and  is  sold  by  Chemists  everywhere,  in  is.  1  .jd. 
Bottles,  of  the  aame  quality  as  supplied  to  Queen  Victoria  for  the 
Royal  Children. 

For  the  special  benefit  of  our  provincial  subscribers  we  have  just 
finished  arr.ingements  which  will  enable  us  to  supply  them  with 
evening  dresses  for  the  coming  season,  in  book-muslin  and  tarlatan  in 
various  shades,  trimmed  with  satin,  and  made  in  the  latest  styles, 
from  one  guinea  upwards,  on  the  shortest  notice.  Please  send 
measurements,  with  P.O.O.,  payable  to  Madame  Louise  de  Tour,  30, 
Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  W.O. 

Home  Dressmaking. — Madame  Ad&le  Letellier  begs  to  announce 
that  ladies  can  have  their  own  materials  fitted  at  a  moderate  charge 
at  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Fridays,  from  10  to  1  o’clock.  A  Course  of  Lessons  in  Practical  Dress¬ 
making,  Cutting  Out,  &c.,  for  ladies,  will  be  given  at  the  above  address 
on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  from  2  to  3.30  p.m.,  by  an  experienced 
dressmaker.  A  Course  of  Lessons  on  Home  Millinery  will  also  shortly 
be  commenced  in  connection  with  the  articles  now  appearing  in  the 
Young  Englishwoman  on  that  subject.  Ladies  intending  to  join 
these  classes  are  requested  to  communicate  with  Madame  Advle 
Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden. 

COMMISSIONS  FROM  ABROAD. 

To  judge  from  the  letters  thai.  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
columns  of  the  Conversazione  from  ladies  residing  abroad,  they  appear 
to  experience  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  articles  of  dress  of  i-ccent 
fashion  and  good  style,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  dwellers 
in  India,  America,  and  Australia  to  procure  the  many  luxuries  of  tho 
wardrobe,  the  dressing-room,  and  the  cuisine,  which  to  those  who 
live  at  home  have  almost  become  necessaries.  The  convenience, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  even  at  home,  in  places  remote  from  fashion  and  shops, 
from  being  placed  in  a  position  to  correspond  with  some  one  in 
London  capable  of  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  It  is  in  tho 
belief  that  she  may  be  useful  in  this  way  that  Madame  Adele 
Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  which  enable  her  to  execute  any  orders  of  the  foregoing 
kind. 

In  transmitting  such  commissions,  ladies  are  requested  to  bo  very 
precise  in  giving  details,  description,  &o.,  of  the  articles  they  order, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  change  them  after  having  been  sent 
abroad 

The  Light  and  Shade  Mazurka.  Dedicated  to  the  Dublin  Sketching 
Club.  By  C.  S.  M.  Marked  price,  48.  (London  :  C,  Jefferys,  67, 
Berners-street,  W.) — This  is  an  excellent  mazurka.  It  is  written  in 
four  and  five  flats,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  play  in  dance  time. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

rpHE  closing  of  a  door  !  It  is  a  small  thing,  a  simple 
everyday  occurrence,  a  common  household  act, 
done  a  thousand  times  and  forgotten,  and  yet  the  hour 
may  come  when  this  simple  deed  shuts  out  light  and 
hope,  and  leaves  sorrow  comfortless,  alone  with  deso¬ 
lation.  The  door  of  her  father’s  house  closes  on  the 
bride  forsaking  her  kindred  for  a  stranger  ;  it  closes  on 
the  soldier  who  goes  forth  to  die  for  his  country  ;  it 
closes  on  the  wanderer  who  may  never  return. 

But  it  is  not  the  door  which  closes  on  them  who  go 
forth  of  which  I  think  ;  it  is  the  door  which  shuts  in 
that  shadows  my  soul.  I  call  up  visions  of  these  closed 
doors,  and  shrink  from  what  I  see  within.  Ah,  these 
hide  strange  sorrows  from  our  ken  !  Within  these  shut 
doors  the  prisoner  weeps  and  the  madman  laughs  ; 
within  these  the  oppressed  sit  silent  with  hands  clasped 
and  eyes  hopeless  with  vain  watching ;  within  these 
hide  the  bereaved,  the  forsaken,  the  lonely,  and  the 
poor  who  are  ready  to  perish.  We  shut  the  door  on 
them  all ;  we  put  misery  out  of  our  sight  as  we  do 
crime  and  madness.  And  lastly  we  shut  the  door  of 
the  grave  on  the  dead,  with  a  trembling  hope  and 
a  hidden  fear,  and  we  conceal  our  remembrance  of 
them  with  a  smile,  and  our  forgetfulness  with  a 
tear. 

Paul  shut  the  door  on  me.  He  went  forth  free  to 
do  battle  with  his  fate  ;  he  left  me  in  prison  to  bend  to 
mine  or  to  rage  in  anguish  over  my  bonds. 

“  Are  you  mad,  Coralie  ?”  cried  Mrs.  Mawditt’s 
sharp  hysterical  voice.  “  What  right  have  you  to  fling 
yourself  into  a  paroxysm  of  grief  like  a  tragedy  queen  ? 
If  I  can  bear  the  departure  of  an  ungrateful  son,  surely 
you  can !” 

I  looked  at  her  with  eyes  full  of  despair,  and,  rising, 
I  walked  towards  the  door,  but  the  raven  voice  of  Mr. 
Mawditt  stopped  me — 
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“  My  dear  Anne,  do  you  wish  Miss  Luttrell  to  leave 
you  ?” 

“  Stay  here,  Coralie  !”  she  cried.  “  You  want  to 
see  Paul  again,  no  doubt,  but  I  won’t  allow  it.” 

“  Don’t  exert  yourself  to  be  angry,  my  love,”  said 
Mr.  Mawditt ;  “  she  is  but  a  child.” 

My  eyes  flashed  one  contemptuous  look  on  him, 
and  my  heart  swelled  with  indignation  ;  but  I  was 
powerless  in  the  grasp  of  the  oppressor,  and  I  sat  down 
silently. 

Mrs.  Mawditt  was  weeping  again. 

“  My  son,  my  only  son,”  she  moaned,  “  ill-treats  me 
and  forsakes  me  !  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?  how  shall  I 
bear  it 

“  It  is  your  own  fault !”  I  flashed  out  passionately. 
“  You  have  heaped  tortures  on  him  here !” 

She  stared  at  me  in  stupid  wonder,  then  burst  into 
hysterical  tears. 

“  Am  I  to  bear  this  too  ?  ’  she  cried.  “  A  bitter 
legacy  Mr.  Lermit  left  me  when  he  left  you  to  my 
charge.” 

“  Miss  Luttrell,  I  grieve  that  I  have  to  complain  con¬ 
stantly  of  your  rude  manner  of  speaking  to  Mrs.  Maw¬ 
ditt.  Even  her  gentle  temper  is  roused  at  List  by  your 
insults.  I  must  insist  on  your  apologising  to  her  at 
once.” 

This  from  Mr.  Mawditt  as  he  ministered  officiously  to 
his  foolish  wife.” 

“Apologise?  not  I!”  I  answer  recklessly.  “Let 
us  have  plain  truth  to-day,  and  leave  polite  falsehood 
till  to-morrow.” 

As  I  speak  my  heart  cries  to  me  like  a  prisoned  bird, 
“  Let  me  see  Paul  only  for  one  instant  before  he 
goes  !  Oh,  why  are  they  keeping  me  here  to  torture 
me  ?” 

Mr.  Mawditt’s  harsh  voice  breaks  in  upon  my  silent 
passion  like  the  croak  of  a  raven. 

“  Your  language  is  unpardonable.  Miss  Luttrel*.  I 
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am  bound  to  reprove  you  and  protect  Mrs.  Mawditt 
from  your  wilful  tongue.’’ 

I  do  not  answer  him.  “  This  weariness  will  go  on 
for  ever  if  I  speak,”  I  say  to  myself. 

“  You  promised  me  solemnly,  Edmond,  there  should 
never  be  a  quarrel  between  you  and  my  son,”  Mrs. 
Mawditt  whimpers  forth  in  querulous  reproach. 

“  Human  patience  has  its  limits,  my  love.  The  young 
man  insulted  me  atrociously.” 

“  But  why  }  on  what  account  ?”  cries  his  wife. 

“  The  original  cause  of  the  quarrel  was,  I  believe,  as 
usual,  your  ward.  Miss  Luttrell.” 

Wiih  a  short  laugh  his  pale  eyes  glance  at  me  and 
turn  away,  but  poor  Mrs.  Mawditt’s  stupid  gaze  is 
fixed  on  me  in  dull  hate. 

“  So  it  is  your  fault  again,  you  cruel,  wicked  girl !” 
she  says  with  a  deep  sob.  “  Why  have  you  never 
permitted  my  dear  husband  and  son  to  live  together  in 
peace  ?  Why  have  you  always  been  a  firebrand 
between  them  ?” 

“  How  shamelessly  this  man  lies  !”  I  think.  But  I 
am  too  bewildered  to  answer  her.  I  look  in  her  face 
helplessly. 

“  What  have  you  been  doing  to  make  strife  to-day  ?” 
she  continues  wildly. 

“  My  dear,  the  quarrel  only  arose  indirectly  on  her 
account.  She  wished  to  ride  hunting  with  Charlie, 
and  I  objected.” 

“Of  course  you  did,  and  quite  right  too!”  she 
answers. 

“  I  never  wished  to  ride  with  Charlie  Mawditt !”  I 
flash  out.  “  I  never  wish  to  see  him  or  to  speak  to 
him  !  He  buzzes  about  me  like  a  fly,  and  sometimes  I 
bear  with  him,  sometimes  I  brush  him  away.  I  hate 
the  whole  Mawditt  breed  !”  I  add  to  myself  between 
set  teeth.  Then  I  think  of  my  letter,  and  feel  I  am  a 
little  ungrateful. 

“  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  your  rudeness  to  my  son. 
Miss  Luttrell,”  observes  Mr.  Mawditt. 

I  do  not  heed  his  words.  I  walk  to  the  window  in 
weary  impatience.  I  long  to  escape  with  a  longing  like 
a  burning  at  my  heart :  it  sends  tw'o  fiery  spots  to  my 
cheeks  and  makes  my  hands  tremble. 

“  Oh,  what  a  talk  this  will  make  all  over  the  country  !” 
Mrs.  Mawditt  is  saying  feebly.  “  Won’t  you  call  him 
back,  Edmond,  and  expostulate  mildly  ?” 

“Certainly  not!’’  Mr.  Mawditt  says,  growing  stiff. 
“  It  would  be  quite  against  my  principles  to  entreat  the 
honour  of  Mr.  Lermit’s  longer  stay  in  this  house.  His 
conduct  to  you  has  disgusted  me.  Our  happiness 
depends  now  on  his  departure.  Let  him  go  forth  for 
ever  from  the  home  whose  peace  he  has  disturbed — the 
Eden  whose  innocence  he  destroys  by  his  presence  1” 

This  piece  of  hypocritical  rant,  declaimed  with  an 
anathema  flourish,  swept  away  my  patience  like  a  straw 
before  a  flood. 

“Will  you  bear  this,  Mrs.  Mawditt  ?”  I  cry 
passionately.  “  Can  you  sit  supinely  and  hear  your  son 
traduced  by  a  stranger  ?’’ 

“  Miss  Luttrell,  I  desire  to  know  by  what  right  you 
speak  in  this  affair  ?”  Mr.  Mawditt  says,  in  the  tone  of 
a  master.  “  I  ask  under  what  plea  you — at  your  early 


age — presume  to  interfere  in  a  discussion  between  me 
and  my  wife  ?’’ 

My  lips  quiver,  my  voice  shakes,  a  passion  of  tears 
half  chokes  me,  yet  I  answer  him  fearlessly — 

“  I  interfere  because  you  are  slandering  Paul  Lermit. 
You  may  forget  that  he  was  born  in  this  house,  and 
has  lived  in  it  all  his  life  till  now  ;  you  may  forget  that 
you  have  stepped  into  his  home  over  his  father’s  grave  ; 
but  I  shall  never  forget  it,  and  whenever  your  hand  is 
lifted  to  do  him  a  hurt,  I  will  beat  it  down  if  I  can.” 

“  You  are  a  very  cruel  girl,”  Mrs.  Mawditt  says, 
“  reminding  me  in  that  coarse  way  of  poor  Mr.  Lermit’s 
death.  And  as  for  Paul,  if  I — his  mother — am  satisfied 
with  Edmond’s  conduct  towards  him,  I  think  you  — 
who  are  nothing  to  him — might  hold  your  peace.  I  can 
take  my  son’s  part  myself,  if  necessary  ;  he  has  no  need 
of  your  Quixotic  friendship.” 

Friendship, my  love  ?”  Mr.  Mawditt  returns  viciously. 
“We  all  know  the  reason  of  Miss  Luttrell’s  violence, 
but  we  won’t  give  it  a  name.  She  is  only  a  child — we 
must  make  allowances  ;  we  must  be  pitiful  towards  her, 
Anne.” 

This  is  more  than  I  can  bear.  Sh  ime,  pain,  indigna¬ 
tion  make  me  beside  myself. 

“  I  will  not  be  kept  here  to  listen  to  insults  !”  I  cry 
out.  “  Let  me  go,  Mr.  Mawditt !” 

I  walk  towards  the  door,  but  Mr.  Mawditt  stands 
before  it  and  bars  the  way. 

“  Not  just  yet.  Miss  Luttrell.  For  your  own  sake 
Mrs.  Mawditt  wishes  you  to  remain  here  a  little  longer.’ 

Rather  than  enter  into  a  controversy  with  him,  rather 
than  endure  a  word  of  authority  from  him,  I  would 
submit  to  any  tyranny  of  his  wife’s.  He  knows  this, 
and  smiles  in  triumph  as  I  go  back  to  my  old  place  by 
the  window,  and  lean  once  more  against  the  sill.  Here 
I  fortify  myself :  I  grow  deaf  and  dumb  in  self-defence, 
and  hear  and  heed  them  no  more.  I  fix  my  eyes  on  the 
Monks’  Pool  dreamily.  The  shadow  of  the  leafless 
tree  waves  wild  arms  to  me  as  in  some  speechless 
warning  ;  the  sky  is  grey  and  cold,  the  clouds  hang  low, 
chill  vapours  like  thin  ghosts  float  about  the  pine-trees 
and  creep  along  the  dank  sedge,  which  droops  mourn¬ 
fully  over  the  water’s  brink.  I  give  up  my  last  faint 
hope  of  seeing  Paul,  and  a  tear  or  two  falls  drearily 
over  my  flushed  cheeks.  I  dash  them  away,  but  they 
come  faster  as  I  think  of  his  long  unkindness  and  his 
hard  farewell. 

“  Only  a  year  ago,”  I  say  forloinly,  “  .and  wherever 
my  shadow  fell  there  was  his,  and  his  laugh  was  but 
the  echo  of  mine ;  now  even  my  tears  flow  unheeded, 
and  my  step  or  my  voice  often  drives  him  into  solitude, 
and  like  those  chill  vapours  creeping  through  the  sedge, 
there  passes  through  my  spirit  the  dismal  fear  that  deep 
down  in  his  heart  some  secret  aching  thought  of  me 
flings  him  out  into  the  wide  world.” 

As  I  muse  thus,  and  the  dull  duet  of  voices  near  me 
in  alternate  parts  of  craft  and  folly  breaks  on  my  ear, 
there  comes  into  my  visions,  like  another  vision,  Paul 
himself  riding  slowly  past  the  lake,  with  head  bent 
down  and  bridle  hanging  loose.  I  see  his  shadow  in 
the  water,  listless,  dejected,  weary  ;  it  seems  the  image 
of  a  man  going  forth  in  despair  from  some  lost  battle. 
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The  mists  cling  about  him,  following  him  as  he  goes, 
and  when  he  vanishes  from  my  sight  I  feel  as  though 
their  cold  arms  had  seized  him,  and  dragged  him  down 
into  the  sluggish  waters. 

“  Your  son  is  gone,”  I  say,  turning  to  his  cruel 
mother  “  you  will  never  see  his  face  again.” 

She  looks  back  at  me  with  the  dull  hate  I  know  so 
well. 

“  If  so,  the  fault  is  yours.  It  is  you  who  have 
driven  him  from  his  mother’s  house.  Go  away,  girl ! 
Go  !  go  at  once  !  I  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  you  just 
now.” 

Not  heeding  her,  I  still  lean  against  the  window  and 
glance  up  the  long  empty  road  on  which  Paul  had 
ridden  away  with  the  white  mists  following  him. 

“  Mrs.  Mawditt  is  giving  you  permission  to  leave 
the  room,  Miss  Luttrell.” 

Mr.  Mawditt’s  eyes,  like  a  snake’s,  are  gleaming 
malice  on  me.  Yes,  I  may  go,  for  Paul  is  a  mile  away, 
and  this  aching  at  my  heart  has  no  voice,  no  power  to 
call  him  back.  I  may  go,  for  Mr.  Mawditt  has  had 
his  pleasant  revenge,  and  he  knows  I  go  bearing  with 
me  the  anguish  his  crafty  hand  has  laid  upon  my  soul. 

Like  a  silent  shadow  I  creep  away  from  the  room. 
I  pass  out  through  the  chapel  and  the  ruins  of  the 
abbey  into  the  old  graveyard,  and  leaning  upon  Mr. 
Permit’s  tomb  I  weep  aloud. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

IN  a  life  of  dreary  solitude,  when  the  hours  go  by  dead 
and  dumb,  without  light,  without  hope,  some  might 
think  that  no  temptations  could  assail  the  soul.  But 
they  would  think  wrongly.  Temptations  come  in  strange 
shapes  which  have  a  kind  of  madness  in  them,  shapes 
which  grow  and  grow  upon  a  lonely  brain  till  reason 
falls  before  them  and  solitude  has  done  its  bitter  work. 
Such  a  temptation  fell  on  me  as  I  sat  shivering  among 
the  graves. 

“  This  is  a  wicked  place,”  I  said,  looking  beyond 
the  ruins  on  the  frowning  walls  of  the  old  mansion ; 
“  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  burn  it  down  and  say, 
like  Samson,  ‘  Let  me  die  with  the  Philistines !’  If  I 
could  fling  it  down  with  a  turn  of  my  hand  I  would  do 
it,  and  see  it  fall  on  this  foolish  woman  and  her  new 
husband,  and  her  new  son,  and  her  new  servants,  whose 
fitces  to  me  are  like  the  stone  demons  on  the  broken 
corbels  and  pillars  of  this  old  abbey.  Yes,  it  would 
be  a  mad  sight,  a  glorious  sight,  to  see  this  wicked  pile 
in  flames,  and  then  die  in  my  triumph  like  the  old  blind 
Israelite.  And  what  is  my  life  to  me  ?  Always  this 
weariness,  this  loneliness,  this  slow  cruel  waste  of 
years,  this  coercion  of  mind  and  body,  these  ruins, 
this  death.  Paul  is  gone.  There  is  no  hope  now, 
through  all  the  cold,  flat,  weary,  heavy  hours — none. 
And  he  went  from  hate  to  me !  His  mother  said  it, 
never  heeding  how  her  words  would  poison  all  my 
days.  I  think  it  would  be  a  happy  thing  to  be  at  peace 
in  the  Monks’  Pool  and  float  away  beneath  the  waters 
to  the  dark  shadow  of  the  sedge,  and  there  find 
oblivion.” 

Here  my  hand  fell  down  upon  the  grass,  for  I  sat 


on  a  low  stone,  and  a  little  chill  daisy,  all  wet  with 
thawing  dew,  touched  my  fingers  gently.  It  had  lived 
through  all  the  winter,  and  as  I  saw  its  tiny  life  pre¬ 
served  I  felt  ashamed  and  remorseful. 

“  I  am  but  a  heathen,”  I  said,  “  and  my  thoughts 
are  heathen  thoughts — 

“  ‘  It  is  not  all  of  life  to  live, 

Nor  all  of  death  to  die.’ 

I  will  not  sit  here  like  Hagar  in  the  desert  lost  in 
despair,  not  beholding  the  waters  of  hope  close  at  my 
hand.” 

I  rose  and  walked  towards  the  ancient  tomb  of  the 
knight  whose  piety  had  founded  Warfield  Abbey. 
The  titles  of  his  earthly  greatness  and  honour  were 
nearly  all  defaced,  but  I  could  still  read  a  portion  of 
his  long-sounding  name. 

“  .  .  .  .  Alwyn  de  Morcoeur,”  I  said,  reading  aloud, 
and  translating  the  Latin  in  my  poor  way  ;  “  .  .  .  high 
and  mighty  prince  ....  most  noble  lord  of  ...  . 
died  1354,  aged  48.” 

“  So  little  of  life  and  so  long  a  death  !”  I  said. 
“  Forty-eight  years  of  the  warm  flesh  and  five  hun¬ 
dred  of  dust  and  ashes.  For  so  short  a  span  of  life 
why  all  these  centuries  of  death  ?” 

As  I  murmured  these  words  the  tall  figure  of  a 
woman  rose  from  the  other  side  of  the  tomb,  start¬ 
ling  me  into  a  sudden  scream.  She  was  a  gipsy, 
and,  leaning  across  the  sculptured  form  of  the  knight, 
her  dark  gleaming  eyes  peered  into  my  face. 

“  Don’t  be  scared  of  me,  my  pretty  lady ;  I  won’t 
harm  you.  I’ve  been  watching  you  this  long  while,  and 
I  heard  your  words  just  now.  Forty-eight  years  among 
the  living  and  five  hundred  with  the  dead.  Ah  !  death 
is  longer  than  life,  my  lady,  yet  life  is  strong  and  hard, 
and  bread  is  scarce  to  win  this  wintry  weather.  Cross 
my  hand  with  silver,  and  I’ll  tell  your  fortune,  pretty 
lady.” 

“  No,  no,”  I  answered,  receding  from  her.  “  I  have 
no  fortune  to  be  told,  and  no  money  to  give  away.” 

“  Your  fortune  shines  on  your  face,  my  pretty  lady, 
and  even  tears  and  sorrow  won’t  drown  it.  A  bit  of 
silver  isn’t  much  to  spare  to  a  poor  woman.  Don’t  be 
afraid  to  give  away  a  bit  of  silver,  lady.” 

To  get  rid  of  her  I  took  a  shilling  from  my  purse  and 
gave  it  her,  then  she  seized  my  hand  and  feigned  to  tell 
my  fortune  from  the  lines. 

“  There’s  luck  in  the  distance  and  sorrow  near  by ; 
there’s  a  great  cloud  coming  down  to  hide  you  from 
love,  and  it  will  be  long  before  the  sun  shines.  Beware 
of  treachery,  my  pretty  lady,  and  shun  still  waters,  for 
they  run  deep.  There’s  a  true  heart  loves  you,  but 
there’s  darkness  now  between  you  and  him,  and  there’s 
a  terrible  shadow  on  his  spirit  which  he  can’t  show  to 
you.  An  enemy’s  hand  has  built  up  this  darkness  like 
a  wall,  and  a  man  who  lives  in  darkness  will  throw  it 
down.” 

“That  is  a  poor  fortune,”  I  said,  “for_a  shilling, 
and  truly  it  is  so  dark  that  I  cannot  understand  a  word 
of  it.” 

“  There’s  light  in  a  dark  saying  when  the  time  comes 
to  read  it,  my  pretty  lady.  But  cross  your  hand  with 
gold,  lady,  and  your  fortune  will  come  out  clearer.” 

I  laughed  aloud  at  this — not  at  the  gipsy  woman,  but. 
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at  the  thought  of  my  having  gold.  No,  no,  Mr.  Maw- 
ditt  knew  better  than  that.  Money  would  have  given 
me  a  little  power,  and  so  since  Mr.  Lermit’s  death  I  had 
only  been  allowed  by  his  wife  the  sort  of  scanty  pittance 
a  child  might  have. 

“  I  have  no  gold,”  I  said,  “  and  a  very  small  store  of 
silver,  so  my  fortune  must  remain  dark.” 

“  Then  give  me  an  old  dress,  lady,  or  a  handker¬ 
chief,  and  give  me  a  tress  of  your  golden  hair,  and  I’ll 
weave  you  a  charm - ” 

“  No,  no  !”  I  cry  sharply. 

But  with  coaxing  features,  and  wheedling  voice,  and 
dark,  keen,  greedy  eyes,  she  importunes,  till  at  last  I 
yield  and  bid  her  wait  while  I  fetch  her  some  old 
garment. 

I  go  by  way  of  the  chapel,  the  narrow  stairs,  and 
through  the  Monks’  Corridor  to  my  room  ;  here  I  search 
for  a  warm  red  shawl  I  had  put  away  when  I  first  wore 
mourning,  and  I  am  longer  finding  it  than  I  thought  to 
be.  When  I  get  back  to  the  ruins  I  fancy  the  woman 
has  wearied  of  waiting  and  is  gone,  but  in  a  moment 
she  flashes  on  me  from  behind  a  tall  buttress,  and  Mr. 
Miwditt  is  with  her  talking  eagerly.  I  shot  a  frightened 
stare  upon  them  through  a  pointed  roofless  window, 
and  then  fled,  hiding  within  one  of  the  little  ruined 
chapels  opening  on  the  abbey  nave.  I  had  been  here 
scarcely  a  minute  when  the  woman’s  shadow  fell  upon 
the  broken  floor,  and  the  voice,  smooth  as  oil  and 
honey,  whispers  softly — 

“  He  is  gone,  my  pretty  lady.  I  saw  you  flying  like 
a  bird,  and  I  dropped  him  a  curtsey  and  said  good- 
day  !” 

“  What  has  he  been  saying  to  you  ?  What  did  he 
want  of  you  ?”  I  ask  eagerly. 

“  What  has  he  been  saying,  the  evil-hearted  tyrant  ? 
He  has  been  threatening  a  poor  woman  with  gaol  and 
constables,  and  swore  he’d  set  his  dogs  on  me  if  I  came 
upon  his  grounds  again.  Have  you  got  the  old  garment 
for  a  poor  woman,  my  pretty  lady  ?” 

And  her  eager  black  eyes,  gleaming  greedily,  fastened 
on  the  shawl,  which  I  had  laid  upon  a  broken  pillar. 
I  gave  it  to  her,  and  she  bundled  it  quickly  beneath  her 
arm,  and  begged  with  eloquent  tongue  and  flashing 
glances  for  more  and  more.  But  I  was  weary  of  her — 
weary  to  death,  so  I  listened  like  a  stone,  which  neither 
voice  nor  music  can  pierce. 

“  Ah,  well,”  she  said  at  last,  “  I’Jl  come  again  another 
day,  my  pretty  lady,  when  your  heart  is  softer.” 

“  You  had  better  not  come  here  again,”  I  answered. 
“  Mr.  Mawditt  keeps  his  word  when  he  threatens  evil.” 

She  laughed,  showing  all  her  white  gleaming  teeth 
like  a  flash  of  light  on  dark  water,  and  her  eyes  ran 
over  with  wicked  glee. 

“  I  can  come  again,  and  again,  and  again  without 
fearing  him  or  his  dogs.  A  gipsy  is  here  in  the  night 
and  gone  in  the  morning.  There’s  ways,  my  pretty 
hdy,  ways  not  known  to  all,  by  which  we  gipsies  can 
come  and  go.  Only  say  the  word,  and  you  shall  see 
my  face  when  you  will.” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  want  to  see  your  face  again,”  I  cried 
out  in  a  tired  voice.  “  I  am  scolded,  and  wearied,  and 
worried  like  a  caged  beast  who  hates  his  keeper 


Why  should  I  be  made  to  suffer  more  for  you,  and 
because  of  you  ?  Go  away,  go  away  !” 

My  words  silenced  for  a  moment  her  never-ending 
tongue,  and  she  flashed  a  piercing  look  on  me  from  the 
liquid  fire  of  her  Eastern  eyes. 

“  He’s  a  bad  man,”  she  said,  bending  forward  and 
whispering  ;  “  there  isn’t  one  of  Mr.  I.ermit’s  dogs  will 
follow  him,  is  there  ?  They  bark  at  his  very  shadow 
and  tear  it,  people  say.  What  has  he  done  ?  do  you 
know  ?” 

She  wearied  me  still,  and  I  drew  away  from  her 
dark,  bending  face  half  angrily. 

“  How  should  I  guess  his  deeds  ?”  I  asked.  “  It  is 
only  the  wolf  knows  the  wolf,  not  the  bird  who  mopes 
on  the  tree.” 

“  True,  my  pretty  lady,”  she  answered  ;  “  but  the 
little  bird  can  watch  him.  Watch,  watch,  and  come 
down  here  one  night,  and  tell  me  what  you  have  seen.” 

I  drew  back  still  farther  from  her,  and  hid  a  dreary 
smile  with  my  hand. 

“  I  am  not  mad  yet,”  I  said.  “  How  dare  you  boldly 
and  impudently  propose  such  a  scheme  to  me .?” 

She  gave  me  an  uncertain  look — that  Eastern  cunning 
in  her,  which  runs  through  the  gipsy  blood,  making  her 
suspect  my  anger  was  half  feigned,  as  indeed  it  was ; 
for  her  daring,  odd,  and  impudent  request  had  made  me 
smile,  and  brought  a  little  flutter  like  a  laugh  round  mj 
dull  spirit. 

“  You  are  not  afraid,”  she  said  ;  and  her  teeth  flashed 
out  white  again  in  a  half  smile,  caught  from  the  hidden 
quiver  of  my  own  lips.  “  You  know  you  would  not  be 
seen.  There’s  a  way  from  your  room  to  this  place.” 

“  How  do  you  know  that  ?”  I  cried. 

“  Ah  !  we  gipsies  know  a  good  deal  about  these  old 
places.  We  know  more  sometimes  than  the  gentry  do 
W'ho  live  in  them.  It’s  told  us,  you  see,  from  father  to 
son,  since  ancient  times,  and  our  people  never  forget 
these  old  stories.  There’s  a  low  passage — isn’t  there, 
deary  ? — all  roofed  with  stone,  then  a  heavy  door,  and 
little  stairs.  Oh,  I  know  !  I  mind  hearing  of  it  many 
a  time.” 

I  was  not  much  surprised  to  find  she  knew  the  house 
so  well.  I  had  heard  that  gipsies  never  forget  places 
and  people  they  had  once  visited,  and  I  could  understand 
that  the  tr.aditions  of  a  house  like  Warfield  might  have 
been  carefully  preserved  in  her  tribe. 

“  There  is  such  a  passage,”  I  said  ;  “  and  what 
then  ?” 

“  Why,  then,  my  lady,  if  you  wish  to  see  the  poor 
gipsy  any  time  you  can  do  it,  and  wicked  eyes  will  be 
none  the  wiser.  I’ll  come  any  hour,  day  or  night,  if 
you’ll  put  a  flower  or  a  handkerchief  in  this  old  window 
for  a  sign.” 

I  laughed  "out  a  little  weary,  short  laugh,  wondering 
how  she  could  think  to  cheat  me  with  this  pretence 
of  friendship  mixed  with  sorcery. 

“  And  will  you  see  this  sign  by  witchcraft,  you  being 
a  hundred  miles  away  ?”  said  I,  breaking  into  contempt. 

“  Not  with  my  own  eyes,  my  pretty  lady  ;  but  there’ll 
be  other  eyes  to  see  the  sign,  and  tongues  to  tell  it,  and 
willing  feet  to  do  my  bidding.  Never  fear  of  that. 
There,  I’m  going  now.  You  are  tired  of  my  talk,  you 
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are  wishing  me  away  ;  but  when  I’m  gone,  bear  my 
words  in  mind,  that  I’ll  come  again  when  bidden.  Show 
me  your  hand  again — I  won’t  hurt  you,  deary — and  I’ll 
tell  you  a  word  or  two  more  for  the  shawl  you’ve  given 
me,  and  the  gown  you’ll  find  against  the  next  time  we 
meet.” 

She  caught  at  my  hand  and  seized  it,  in  spite  of  my 
drawing  back,  and,  putting  her  brown  forefinger  on  the 
palm,  she  gabbled  on  in  true  gipsy  jargon — 

“  Here’s  the  line  of  life  nearly  broken  in  the  middle, 
here’s  fortune  stolen  and  love  lost.  But  there  are  friends 
coming — friends  known  and  friends  in  disguise  ;  some 
loo  poor  and  mean  to  be  remembered  for  a  day.  Here 
are  two  loves — one  dark  and  silent,  one  light  and  full 
of  speech.  But  lights  are  false  in  a  watery  land  where 
there’s  no  footway  and  talk  is  empty.  Remember  my 
words  when  I  am  far  away.  Now,  lady,  do  find  me 
another  bit  of  silver  for  good  luck.” 

Begging,  was  her  natural  vocation,  and  eyes,  lips, 
smile,  all  put  on  entreaty,  as  her  voice  fell  from  its  high 
tone  of  prophecy  to  the  old  wheedling  key,  which 
might  well  wile  the  feathers  from  a  bird’s  breast,  or 
the  scales  from  a  fish’s  back.  As  a  beggar  the  gipsy 
is  unrivalled,  for  she  begs  with  laughing,  coaxing, 
happy  flattery,  and  knows  the  world  better  than  to 
show  it  her  own  misery,  or  appeal  to  its  pity,  or  to 
aught  else  in  human  nature  but  self-love. 

As  I  listened  ;o  her  I  fancied  Paul  had  met  and 
tutored  her,  and  I  blushed  at  the  thought,  then  dis¬ 
missed  it  with  a  sigh,  for  I  saw  it  would  mean  much — 
too  much  even  for  a  dream. 

“  For  predicting  ill-luck  you  are  over-paid  already,” 
I  say  in  my  hardest  tone.  And  with  this  I  come  out 
from  the  crumbling  chapel,  and  leave  the  woman  stand¬ 
ing  by  its  narrow  window,  looking,  in  the  richness  of 
her  gipsy  colouring,  like  some  painted  saint,  sinner 
though  she  was.  She  follows  me  in  an  instant  with  a 
swift  step. 

“  The  charm,  my  pretty  lady !  you  have  forgotten 
the  charm.  You’ll  give  me  a  tress  of  your  hair  ?” 

“  No  indeed  !”  And  I  twist  my  locks  from  her  grasp. 
“  I  value  my  hair  too  much  to  dedicate  a  single  tress  to 
witchcraft.” 

“  But  a  single  hair  will  do,”  she  says,  dexterously 
twitching  one  from  my  head,  and  holding  it  out  at  its 
full  length  in  the  pale  sunshine.  “  It  is  like  a  thread  of 
gold,  or  a  sunbeam  woven  into  silk,  and  it  is  longer 
than  my  arm.  It  is  lucky  for  me,  my  pretty  lady, 
that  you  wear  your  hair  flowing  on  your  shoulders 
like  a  child,  or  else  I  should  not  have  got  this  so 
easy. 

“  I  am  not  allowed  to  wear  my  hair  like  a  woman  ; 
they  call  me  a  child  here,”  I  answer  pettishly.  “  And 
I  wish  you  would  go  away.  If  Mr.  Mawditt  sees  you 
again  he’ll  fling  his  rage  on  me,  not  on  you.” 

“  I’m  going,  I’m  gone,  this  minute.  I’ll  not  darken 
his  evil  doors,  or  put  my  foot  on  the  land  he  calls  his. 
But  the  ruins  don’t  belong  to  him :  they  are  on  holy 
ground.  Put  the  flower  or  the  token  on  the  ledge  in 
that  narrow  arch  where  the  sun  shines  in,  and  I’ll  see  it, 
or  other  eyes  will  for  me.  Good-bye,  pretty  lady.  Luck 
is  not  always  on  the  wrong  side.”  ,  -j 
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I  thought  her  gone ;  but  she  was  back  again  in  two 
swift  steps,  her  dark  eyes  full  of  a  fierce  light. 

“  And  Mr.  Lermit’s  dogs  tear  at  his  very  shadow, 
don’t  they  ?  Our  people  say  so,  and  it  is  true.  They 
know — the  dogs — they  see  what  we  are  blind  to  ; 
they’ll  pull  him  down  yet !” 

She  waves  her  hand  to  me,  and  the  slanting  lights 
from  the  old  Gothic  window  quiver  a  moment  over  her 
wild  figure,  and  point  at  her  shadow  as  it  creeps  along 
the  broken  wall.  Then  she  is  gone,  vanishing  as  visions 
vanish,  suddenly.  As  I  stand  alone  among  the  ruins 
with  grey  ghosts  of  saint  and  warrior  wrought  upon  the 
pavement  by  the  wintry  sun,  she  seems  to  me  as  unreal  as 
they — a  mere  biight-coloured  shadow  woven  for  a 
moment  into  my  dream-life. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

“  T)AUL  surely  has  a  hard,  hard  heart,”  I  say  to 

_L  myself,  and  I  wring  my  little  chilly  hands 
together  in  dismal  wonder.  “Is  it  true  that  I  have 
driven  him  away  ?  Is  it  for  hate  to  me  that  he  is  gone  ?” 

I  sink  down  upon  a  broken  pillar  and  lean  my  head 
upon  my  hands,  and  the  dull,  dull  ache  of  my  sore 
heart  makes  my  lips  quiver. 

Clash !  into  my  sad  reverie  there  springs  the  sharp 
tinkle  of  a  bell.  This  is  my  summons  to  Mrs.  Maw- 
ditt’s  boudoir,  for  her  husband  has  willed  that  daily  we 
two  shall  sit  together  to  weary  each  other  to  death — 
she  as  governess,  I  as  pupil.  He  sets  the  dreary  lessons 
for  me,  and  with  a  fiendish  skill,  knowing  what  would 
most  dull  my  faculties,  and  weigh  like  lead  on  my  vexed 
brain.  The  books  he  chose  were  so  childish,  so  far 
beneath  my  capacity,  that  learning  them  was  an  un¬ 
meaning  dreariness,  a  heaping  up  of  parrot  words 
maddening  to  a  quick  mind.  And  this  he  did  under  that 
pretence  of  my  childishness  which  was  the  most  cruel 
of  all  his  cruel  pretences  respecting  me.  And  at  times 
when  my  soul  most  writhed  beneath  his  tyranny,  he 
would  put  on  a  sanctimonious  face  and  call  God  to 
witness  he  was  doing  his  best  for  me. 

“  You  are  weak,”  he  would  say  with  hypocritical 
pity — “  not  gifted  with  mental  or  physical  power  ;  you 
must  learn  according  to  your  nature — ^you  can  do  no 
more.” 

Thus  he  fixed  what  my  nature  was,  not  knowing  it, 
and  meted  out  to  me  mental  food  according  to  his 
measure  of  my  brain.  If  I  grew  warped  and  fanciful, 
over-strong  in  imagination  and  weak  in  will,  it  is  no 
marvel. 

The  bell  never  rang  at  a  fixed  hour.  No,  that  was 
another  of  his  petty  tyrannies.  A  fixed  hour  for  these 
weary  lessons  would  give  a  fixed  time  for  freedom  also, 
and  this  was  never  to  be  mine.  I  was  to  be  within  call 
always  like  a  slave.  This  chained  me  to  the  shadow 
of  the  old  ruin,  or  the  dark  border  of  the  Monks’  Pool ; 
my  longing  feet  dared  stray  no  farther  lest  my  ears 
should  miss  the  tinkle  of  the  bell. 

“  How  easy  it  is  to  ill-use  a  defenceless  woman  !”  I 
said,  as  I  rose  with  an  angry  quiver  all  over  my  flesh, 
and  went  laggingly  to  Mrs.  Mawditt’s  room. 
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She  was  seated  near  the  fire.  Her  large  cheeks  were 
flushed,  her  fat  hands  were  lying  on  her  lap  ;  she  turned 
towards  me  with  nervous  irritation. 

“  Put  your  books  on  the  table,”  she  cried,  “  and  stand 
somewhere  out  of  my  sight.  Your  white  face  is  no 
pleasant  thing  for  me  to  look  at  to-day.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  duty  and  obedience  I  owe  my  husband,  I  would 
not  see  you  for  a  month.” 

I  was  angry  and  miserable.  I  answered  recklessly. 

“  Do  you  think  it  right  to  obey  a  bad  man  ?”  I  said. 
“  Do  you  owe  nothing  to  me  ? — nothing  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Lermit,  who  left  me  in  your  charge  ?  Are  all 
other  duties  swallowed  up  in  your  duty  to  Mr.  Maw- 
ditt  ?” 

“  What  wickedness  is  this  you  are  saying  ?”  And 
her  dull  blue  eyes  glared  on  me  wildly. 

“  It  is  no  wickedness  ;  it  is  simple  common  sense,”  I 
answered,  steadying  my  voice.  “  You  were  safe  in 
trusting  to  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Lermit ;  he  was  a  good 
man  ;  but  if  you  obey  a  bad  man  to  the  torturing  of  a 
helpless  girl — orphaned,  defenceless,  totally  in  your 
power — then  sorrow  will  fall  on  your  own  head  also.” 

Mrs.  Mawditt  stared  at  me  with  amazement  growing 
into  her  eyes  and  the  flush  dying  away  from  her  cheeks, 
but  she  bore  all  quietly  till  my  last  words,  then  she 
started  up  and  seized  me  by  the  arm,  and  shook  me  to 
and  fro  like  a  reed.  I  was  faint  and  giddy  when  she 
let  me  go,  and  I  fell  back  into  a  chair,  not  weeping,  but 
overcome  with  sick  despair.  I  should  have  hated  her 
at  this  minute  had  she  been  any  other  woman  but  Paul’s 
oother. 

“  Your  perverted  principles  frighten  me,”  she  said, 
as  she  sat  down  breathless.  “  Where  have  you  learned 
your  sinful  ideas  ?  How  dare  you  slander  Mr.  Mawditt 
to  me  ?  How  dare  you  wickedly  advise  me  to  resist 
my  husband’s  authority  ?  A  bad  man,  is  he  ?  And  if 
he  is,  pray  does  God  release  a  woman  from  obedience 
to  her  husband  because  he  is  a  bad  man  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know,”  I  said,  looking  wildly  at  her.  “  I 
think  you  both  want  to  kill  me.” 

“  No ;  we  both  want  to  do  you  good.”  And  she 
whimpered  a  little  now  with  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes.  “  You  are  an  ungrateful  child  !  Mr.  Mawditt  is 
the  best  of  men ;  he  is  anxious  only  to  remedy  the  bad 
effects  of  Mr.  Lermit’s  fatal  indulgence  of  you — an  in¬ 
dulgence  that  no  other  but  a  devoted  wife  would  have 
suffered.  But  there” — looking  up  piously — “  his  will 
was  always  my  law.  And  having  been  a  dutiful  wife 
to  my  first  husband  I  will  be  no  less  to  my  second.” 

“  But  Mr.  Lermit  was  good  and  wise,”  I  cried,  tear¬ 
ing  the  words,  as  it  were,  from  my  sobbing  throat,  and 
flinging  them  at  her  with  a  passionate  force  that  should 
have  moved  her,  but  which  did  not.  Strong  in  the 
citadel  of  her  fancied  duty,  she  regarded  me  with  a  sort 
of  pity  mingled  with  horror.  As  I  watched  this  look 
upon  her  foolish  face  a  faint  smile  broke  over  mine. 

“  She  would  marry  four  husbands  placidly,  and  obey 
them  all,”  I  said.  “  I  wonder  how  many  phases  of 
treatment  I  may  yet  pass  through,  if  the  bats  and  vam¬ 
pires  to  whom  he  belongs  should  carry  Mr.  Mawditt 
away  and  devour  him  among  the  sedge  by  the  Monks’ 
Pool  ?” 


“  You  are  an  odd  girl,”  said  Mrs.  Mawditt,  staring 
at  me  still.  “  Bring  your  books  here  and  let  me  hear 
these  horrid  lessons.  I  am  sure  I  don’t  want  to 
murmur  at  doing  my  duty,  but  I  can’t  help  wondering 
a  little  why  Mr.  Mawditt  requires  me  to  be  a 
governess.” 

It  was  no  wonder  to  me.  A  governess — a  stranger 
— would  scarcely  be  so  willing  an  instrument  in  his 
hands  as  this  poor  foolish  wife.  But  I  held  my  peace, 
and  she  and  I  plodded  through  the  daily  tasks  with 
deadening  brain  and  fevered  lips,  till  we  both  felt  as 
though  we  had  traversed  long  miles  of  sand  without  a 
shadow  and  without  a  shrub. 

At  length  the  wretched  martyrdom  was  over,  and 
Mrs.  Mawditt,  fagged  and  weary,  looked  into  my 
dejected  face  with  a  wide  and  dismal  yawn,  just  as 
Mr.  Mawditt’s  heavy  boots  creaked  upon  the  stairs. 

I  hated  the  sound  of  his  tread.  Not  all  the  harsh 
and  grating  noises  which  exist  upon  the  earth,  ground 
up  in  one  great  fiendish  mill,  could  sum  up  the  shriek 
of  discord  which  jarred  my  nerves  in  the  creak  of  the 
Mawditt  boots. 

“My love, I  hope  I  am  not  disturbing  Miss  Luttrell’s 
studies.” 

And  there  he  stood  smiling  like  a  wild  beast  when 
it  lifts  its  lips  over  gleaming  teeth.  There  he  stood — 
large,  strong,  muscular,  athletic,  odious  —  a  creature 
who  had  played  football  when  he  was  young,  and  who 
was  playing  football  now  with  human  souls.  , 

“  No,”  said  Mrs.  Mawditt,  yawning  like  a  cavern ; 
“  lessons  are  over.  Coralie,  you  may  go.” 

“  My  dear,  allow  me  to  detain  Miss  Luttrell  a 
moment.  I  wish  to  ask  her  a  question.” 

I  shot  an  angry  stare  at  him,  and  caught  the  twitch 
of  his  upper  lip  above  the  large  white  teeth.  Then  I 
knew  a  fight  was  coming,  and  relieving  myself  of  the 
shaking  pile  of  books  beneath  my  arm,  I  sat  down  and 
gathered  up  my  courage. 

He  glanced  at  me  from  beneath  his  eyelids  as  a 
strong,  cunning  animal  blinks  at  his  foe ;  then  he  seated 
himself  also  and  turned  towards  his  wife. 

“  My  dear,  I  know  how  anxious  you  are  to  do  your 
duty  towards  your  ward,  therefore  I  think  it  right  you 
should  be  informed  that  she  had  a  letter  this  morning — a 
letter  directed  in  a  man’s  hand.  Now  if  she  has  shown 
it  to  you  of  course  I  am  satisfied,  but  if  the  contrary  is 
the  case  I  would  suggest  to  you  the  danger  and  im¬ 
propriety  of  a  child  of  her  age  receiving  letters 
secretly.” 

“  Who  is  your  letter  from  ?”  said  Mrs.  Mawditt. 

She  made  shorter  work  of  her  speeches  than  did  her 
husband. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  I  answered. 

“That  is  a  strange  assertion,”  said  Mr.  Mawditt. 
His  upper  lip  twitched,  and  his  teeth  gleamed  again  as 
he  spoke.  “  Anne,  my  dear,  it  is  your  duty  to  demand 
a  sight  of  this  letter.” 

I  saw  Mrs.  Mawditt  fast  growing  nervous.  I  saw 
the  old  thought,  that  I  was  always  the  cause  of  strife 
between  her  and  both  her  husbands,  rise  up  hot  in  her, 
and  flush  her  face,  so  I  hastened  to  speak  before  angry 
words  came  to  her  lips. 
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“  Mr.  Mawditt,”  I  said  quietly,  “  I  am  not  a  child. 

I  have  a  right  to  receive  and  read  my  own  letters.” 

“  Pardon  me,  you  have  no  such  right,”  he  retorted 
fiercely  ;  “  you  are  still  under  tutelage.  You  are  bound, 
on  hearing  your  guardian’s  commands,  to  obey  them.” 

“  I  am  nearly  eighteen,”  I  cried — “  an  age  at  which 
all  human  beings  should  begin  to  taste  of  freedom. 
Mr.  Mawditt,  I  refuse  to  submit  to  the  tyranny  beneath 
which  you  would  crush  me.  I  will  not  show  Mrs. 
Mawditt  my  letter  at  your  bidding.” 

“  Coralie,  you  are  a  wicked,  impious  girl  !”  put  in 
Mrs.  Mawditt,  who,  being  no  great  judge  of  the 
strength  or  meaning  of  words,  always  took  the  hardest 
she  could  find. 

“You  have  overstated  your  age  by  two  years.  Miss 
Luttrell,”  observed  her  husband  ;  “  but  presuming  that 
you  are  eighteen,  this  fact  would  not  release  you  from 
your  obligation  to  obey  those  whom  the  law  has  set 
over  you.” 

“  What  law  ?’’  I  ask  forlornly. 

“  The  law  of  God  and  man,”  he  said,  swelling  with 
righteous  venom.  “  It  is  this  you  are  setting  at  naught. 
Miss  Luttrell.” 

Mrs.  Mawditt  cast  up  her  eyes  and  clasped  her  hands 
as  though  her  husband  were  quoting  some  denunciation 
of  a  prophet  against  the  wicked,  but  I  chafed  with 
indignation  to  hear  him  take  the  name  of  God  between 
his  lips  to  justify  his  tyranny.  It  is  the  common  trick 
of  tyrants,  but  I  did  not  know  it  then. 

“I  do  not  believe  Heaven  sanctions  laws  made 
against  the  defenceless,”  I  return  resolutely.  “  If  such 
laws  exist  at  all,  they  were  made  by  man  without 
Heaven’s  help,  and  I  for  one  will  stand  up  against 
them.” 

“  On  what  grounds,  pray 

And  amazement  at  my  rebellion  begins  to  make  his 
face  look  thunderous. 

“  On  the  ground  that  any  law  which  places  the 
right,  the  happiness,  and  the  freedom  of  one  human 
being  at  the  mercy  of  another  is  oppression  and  slavery,” 
I  cry  out  hotly ;  “  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  enslaved 
creature  to  strive  for  freedom.” 

“  This  is  a  most  pernicious  doctrine.  May  I  ask  in 
what  book  you  have  found  it 

“  In  the  book  of  my  own  heart,”  I  say,  rising  to  go. 
“  Mr.  Mawditt,  understand  me  at  once  :  I  deny  that 
you  have  any  right  or  power  over  me.  You  are  my 
guardian’s  husband,  nothing  more.  Whatever  commands 
in  reason  and  kindness  she  lays  on  me  I  will  obey,  but 
when  you,  taking  advantage  of  the  power  the  law 
gives  you  as  her  master,  make  her  the  tool  of  your 
hatred,  then  I  will  withstand  her  with  all  the  strength 
I  have.  And  I  repeat  in  your  presence  what  I  have 
already  said  to  her,  that  obedience  to  evil  is  worse  than 
death.” 

Mrs.  Mawditt’s  eyes  were  fixed  on  me  in  bewilder¬ 
ment — her  face  was  full  of  horror.  My  words  struck 
at  the  root  of  her  fixed  prejudices  ;  they  assailed  the 
theory  on  which  her  life  was  built — that  self-assertion 
was  in  a  man  a  right,  but  in  a  woman  a  wickedness. 

“  You  are  a  dreadful  girl,”  she  says,  shuddering ; 
“  a  downright  dangerous  girl.” 


“  Miss  Luttrell’s  principles  are  certainly  alarming,” 
Mr.  Mawditt  observes,  lifting  his  lip  with  a  hitter  sneer  ; 
“  but  fortunately  they  are  powerless.  Inasmuch  as  you 
are  my  wife’s  ward,  Miss  l.uttrell,  you  are  mine — inas¬ 
much  as  you  are  under  her  control  you  are  under  mine, 
for  husband  and  wife  in  law  are  one,  and  you  will  find 
your  puny  efforts  at  rebellion  will  not  break  down  the 
stronghold  of  that  law.” 

I  feel  tears  rush  to  my  eyes,  I  feel  my  heart  sink,  but 
I  will  not  weep  outright  or  show  him  that  my  courage 
fails. 

“  Are  all  laws  made  for  the  strong  ?  is  there  no  law 
for  me  ?”  I  ask  as  I  stretch  out  my  hands  desolately. 
“  Have  the  men  who  make  the  laws  forgotten  the 
women  and  the  little  children  ?” 

“  The  laws  for  these  are  summed  up  in  two  words. 
Miss  Luttrell — submission  and  obedience.” 

He  utters  this  in  a  voice  wh’ch  says,  “  You  are  in  my 
power  ;  you  are  at  my  mercy  ;  conciliate  me,  flatter  me, 
or  suffer.”  I  shiver  from  head  to  foot,  and  the  tears 
I  have  tried  to  hold  back  fall  in  great  drops  over  my 
cold  cheeks. 

“  What  has  all  this  sinful  talk  of  Coralie’s  to  do 
with  her  clandestine  letter  ?”  asks  Mrs.  Mawditt  with 
sudden  logic.  “  Give  it  to  me  and  have  done  with 
this  matter.  Who  is  your  letter  from  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know,”  I  answer  again. 

“  Then  is  it  an  anonymous  letter  ?”  Mr.  Mawditt 
says.  And  with  eyes  fiiintly  bloodshot,  he  darts  at  me 
an  uneasy  look. 

“  I  have  not  opened  it,  so  I  cannot  tell  you,’and  it  is 
no  longer  in  my  possession ;  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
friend.” 

“You  have  given  it  to  my  son  !”  Mrs.  Mawditt 
cries  ;  “  you  and  Paul  are  always  conspiring  together 
to  make  me  wretched.” 

“  She  could  not  have  given  the  letter  to  your  son 
this  morning,”  Mr.  Mawditt  says  ;  “  she  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Calm  yourself,  Anne ;  one  source  of  trouble 
is  gone  in  that  young  man’s  departure ;  your  ward  will 
be  easier  to  deal  with  now.” 

He  fastens  his  eyes  on  my  shrinking  face  with  an 
ugly  smile. 

“You  have  destroyed  the  letter  and  entrusted  your 
answer  to  the  gipsy  you  saw  to-day,”  he  says. 

“  You  are  mistaken,”  I  return;  “I  have  told  the  exact 
truth  in  what  I  have  said.” 

“  Then  you  must  prove  the  truth  of  your  statement. 
Miss  Luttrell,  by  regaining  your  letter  and  producing 
it.  Until  you  do  this  I  decline  to  permit  my  family  to 
associate  with  you.  My  dear  Anne,  I  hope  you  mark 
my  words.  You  must  choose  between  my  society  and 
Miss  Luttrell’s.” 

His  wife  stares  at  him  helplessly,  full  of  terror  and 
tears. 

“  Do  you  wish  to  drive  her  from  the  house  ?”  she 
says  with  lips  agape.  She  is  at  a  loss  how  to  interpret 
his  tyrannous  will,  and  she  looks  from  me  to  him  in 
pitiable  fright. 

“  No,”  he  says ;  “I  desire  nothing  but  what  is 
right  and  just.  While  *she  continues  to  rebel  against 
your  authority,  Anne,  I  think  it  better  for  you  and  for 
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her  that  you  should  not  meet.  It  would  only  renew 
an  argument  and  a  contest  which  ought  not  to  exist.” 

“  How  can  we  help  meeting  ?”  Mrs.  Mawditt  says 
impatiently. 

“  Miss  Luttrell  can  remain  in  her  own  room  until  she 
chooses  to  obey  your  commands.  Thus  her  return  to 
the  family  circle  will  depend  entirely  on  herself.  And 
you  must  be  careful,  Anne,  that  the  servants  do  not 
cause  mischief  by  aiding  her  in  a  clandestine  correspond¬ 
ence.  You  had  better  let  one  person  only  wait  on 
her  whom  you  can  trust.” 

His  upper  lip  raised  itself  above  the  shining,  car¬ 
nivorous  teeth,  and  stuck  there  an  instant  ere  it  fell.  In 
his  brute  strength  and  cruelty  he  looked  tigerish  and 
horribly  ugly.  I  did  not  speak.  I  knew  I  might  as 
well  beat  against  iron  bars  as  utter  a  protest  to  such 
a  man. 

“  It  works  already,  this  new  leaven  of  unchecked 
power,”  I  say  to  myself.  “  Who  can  tell  what  he  will 
do  now  Paul  is  gone,  and  he  fears  no  one  in  this  cowed 
household  ?” 

Silently  I  pile  up  my  books  again,  and,  holding  them 
in  my  trembling  arms,  I  turn  to  go. 

“  Miss  Luttrell,  oblige  me  by  staying  a  moment,” 
Mr.  Mawditt  says,  with  that  false  civility  which  is  like 
the  ironical  politeness  of  the  executioner  when  he  begs 
his  victim’s  pardon  ;  “  I  wish  to  mark  your  lessons  for 
to-morrow.” 

My  anger  sprang  out  on  him  at  this,  breaking  down 
all  my  patience  and  my  fear. 

“  I  will  learn  no'  more  lessons  of  your  marking, 
Mr.  Mawditt,”  I  cry.  “  You  shall  not  interfere  with 
me  !  You  shall  maim  and  crush  my  life  no  longer.” 

The  faint  blood-streaks  in  his  eyes  were  red  and 
bright  now,  and  his  lip  was  high  above  his  shining 
teeth . 

“  In  what  way,  pray,  have  I  ever  done  this  ?’’  he 
said,  looking  at  my  white  face  with  savage  pleasure. 

“  In  every  way,”  I  answer.  “  But,  above  all,  through 


these” — and  my  pile  of  books,  with  a  heavy  thud,  fell 
to  the  floor — “  these,  and  that  lying  pretence  of  my 
weakness  and  my  childhood  through  which  you  im¬ 
pose  these  dreary  tasks  on  me.” 

“  In  the  control  I  exercise  over  you.  Miss  Luttrell, 
I  have  always  had  due  regard  to  your  age,  your  sex, 
and  your  capacity.  This,  I  presume,  you  call  tyranny. 
I  am  sorry  you  force  me  to  say  that  you  are  a  poor, 
weak  creature,  incapable  of  any  higher  or  deeper  studies 
than  tliose  I  prepare  for  you.  Your  health  and  your 
brain  have  only  strength  for  small  things.” 

I  did  not  heed  him.  I  sprang  past  his  swelling, 
arrogant  figure,  and  cast  myself  down  by  Mrs.  Maw- 
ditt’s  chair. 

“  Have  pity  on  me !”  I  said,  clinging  to  her  with 
both  arms.  “  I  was  left  to  your  care,  not  his.  Oh, 
remember  Mr.  Lermit’s  charge  !  his  last  charge,  and  do 
not  give  me  over  into  the  hard  hands  of  this  cruel 
man.” 

My  words  moved  her  only  for  a  moment.  After 
one  frightened  stare,  she  looked  helplessly  towards  her 
husband  for  orders. 

“  Do  not  answer  her,”  he  said  coldly.  “  Her 
calumny  is  not  worthy  of  a  reply.  Until  she  delivers 
up  that  clandestine  letter  I  forbid  you  to  hold  any  com¬ 
munion  with  her.” 

“  Let  me  go  !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mawditt,  wrenching 
her  arm  from  my  clasp.  “  You  have  always  been  a 
firebrand,  a  cause  of  grief,  in  this  house.  I  wonder 
you  can  dare  remind  me  of  poor  Mr.  Lermit’s  weak 
indulgence,  and — and  his  disregard  of  my  feelings  in 
leaving  you  a  charge  and  a  trouble  to  me.  There,  go 
to  your  room  !  You  have  heard  Mr.  Mawditt’s  orders.” 

I  rose  slowly,  feeling  deathly  cold,  and  walked  to 
the  door.  Here  for  one  instant  I  turned  and  looked 
Mr.  Mawditt  in  the  face  steadfastly,  and  his  eyes,  with 
their  bright  blood-streaks,  met  mine  like  the  eyes  of 
the  wolf  in  Red  Riding  Hood.  I  closed  the  door 
hurriedly  and  ran  to  my  room,  weeping  as  I  went. 


TO  ONE  IN  SORROW. 

Cease  thy  complainings  ;  couldst  thou  know 
The  purpose  of  these  hidden  ways. 

How  many  flowers  about  thee  grow 
To  cheer  thee  when  thine  hope  lies  low. 

Thy  heart  would  sing  more  thankful  lays. 

The  human  heart  must  break  or  bow, 

Since  sorrows  to  us  all  belong ; 

The  blossoms  that  are  falling  now 
In  Youth  from  Life’s  o’er-clustered  bough 
Will  make  the  after-fruit  more  strong. 

And  great  the  lesson  we  have  learned 
When  tearful  eyes  are  fixed  above. 

And  from  the  world  our  hearts  are  turned 
.  By  losing  that  for  which  they  yearned 
With  passion  strong  of  human  love. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 
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The  Queen  has,  in  fulfilment  of  her  promise,  opened 
Parliament  in  person,  and  an  intimation  in  the  Royal 
speech  prepares  us  for  the  adoption  of  the  addition  to 
her  Royal  style  of  the  august  title, 

EMPRESS  OF  INDIA. 

Thar  a  fair-complexioned  Queen  of  the  North,  the 
symbol  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  of  the  richest  develop¬ 
ment  of  Western  civilisation,  should  succeed  to  the 
golden  empire  of  the  East  and  wield  the  sceptre  of  the 
Moguls,  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  facts  of  history. 
And  almost  more  wonderful  is  it  that  the  Indian  people 
gener.illy  willingly  accept  her  sway,  not  feeling  themselves 
as  conquered  races  under  the  thrall  of  an  alien  power, 
but  cheerfully  accepting  the  rule  of  a  Western  power, 
which  they  feel  to  be  as  beneficent  as  it  is  strong.  Even 
the  rulers  of  the  semi-independent  native  states  accept 
the  friendship  (and  protection,  indeed)  of  England,  in  the 
best  spirit ;  and  the  reception  given  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  his  “  Royal  progress,”  as  the  phrase  used  to 
run,  is  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  fact.  It  requires 
some  effort  to  appreciate  the  full  grandeur  of  the  empire 
over  which  Queen  Victoria — or,  at  least,  in  her  name, 
the  British  nation — now  rules.  Russia  owns  a  territory 
more  than  one-half  larger,  but  considerably  more  than 
twice  the  number  of  the  world’s  inhabitants  pay  homage 
to  Victoria  than  to  Alexander.  Russia’s  sceptre  waves 
over  millions  of  miles  of  almost  barren  territory  in  frost¬ 
bitten  Northern  Asia,  and  has  no  young  colonies.  Eng¬ 
land’s  domain  includes  the  wealthiest  country  in  the 
world,  India — the  Cathay  to  which  the  longing  eyes 
of  the  mercantile  world  have  turned  for  a  thousand 
years,  which,  many  centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 
Egyptian  Sesostris  and  Macedonian  Alexander  dreamed 
ot  conquering ;  nearly  half  of  North  America,  and 
growing  nations  in  the  Southern  isles,  which  some  day 
may  be  empires  where  the  English  tongue  is  spoken  and 
the  English  spirit  lives.  There  is  a  great  destiny  to  be 
accomplished,  and  there  is  a  great  responsibility  on  us. 
It  may  not  be  that  a  future  monarch  of  the  country  may 
add  to  the  title  “  Emperor  of  India”  the  words  “  and 
Australasia,”  for  the  colonies  may  be  constitutionally 
independent ;  but  they  will  be  “  of  us,”  if  not  “  ours,” 
and  the  history  of  the  world  in  the  twentienth  century 
will  be  really  the  history  of  the  English-speaking  people 
of  the  globe. 

LADIES  STOP  THE  WAY, 

and  we  are  not  sorry  that  they  do.  We  hear  that  a 
number  of  clergymen  belonging  to  the  extreme  High 
Church  party,  disgusted  with  the  new  Public  Worship 
Act,  which  gives  congregations  a  control  over  the 
incumbents  so  far  as  relates  to  the  introduction  of  an 
objectionable  ceremonial  ritualism,  are  opening  nego¬ 
tiations  through  Cardinal  Manning,  with  a  view  to  being 
received  as  priests  into  the  Church  of  Rome.  But  many 
of  them  are  married  men,  and  the  Church  of  Rome  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them  except  as  laymen.  Extreme 
as  may  be  the  ecclesiastical  views  of  these  reverend 


gentlemen,  they  do  not  extend  to  getting  rid  of  their 
wives  ;  anu,  if  they  did,  the  wives  would  very  peremp¬ 
torily  insist  on  having  a  voice  in  the  m.itter.  The  result 
will  no  doubt  be,  that  the  dissatisfied  clergymen  will 
remain  as  they  were,  vent  their  grumbling  in  sermons  and 
pamphlets,  continue  to  be  the  loving  husbands  they  have 
hitherto  been,  and  wish  that  the  Romish  Church  was  a 
little  more  comprehensive.  In  other  parts  of  the  world 
matrimonial  engagements  have  interfered  with  church 
discipline,  but  the  difficulty  has  been  surmounted  in  a 
way  which  in  this  country  would  be  considered  very 
objectionable.  There  is  a  story  of  a  convert  in  one  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands  being  refused  by  the  missionaries 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  two  wives.  He  qualified 
himself  by  eating  one,  and  then  presented  himself  with 
the  pleasing  assurance  of  “  All  right  now.” 

“  i’ll  marry  A  SOLDICR  AND  FOLLOW  THE  DRUM.” 

If  any  young  woman  is  disposed  to  adopt  that  for 
her  motto,  it  would  be  well  if  she  thought  twice  or 
even  three  times  before  putting  the  thing  into  practice. 
Recent  disclosures  show  that  unless  a  woman  is  pre- 
p.ared  to  sacrifice  every  feeling  of  female  delicacy  she 
will  be  scarcely  fitted  to  occupy  the  corner  of  a  room 
which  even  the  wives  of  non-commissioned  officers 
have  to  be  satisfied  with  as  quarters — a  corner  of  a 
room  in  which  are  several  single  soldiers.  The  details 
are  not  agreeable  to  relate  :  they  can  be  supplied  by  a 
not  very  vivid  imagination.  Soldiers  do  not  all  die  on 
the  field  of  glory  as  it  is  poetically  called,  but  some¬ 
times  from  natural  causes  in  barrack  hospitals  ;  and  those 
who  have  been  allowed,  as  a  reward  of  long  service 
and  exceedingly  good  conduct,  to  live  with  wives  in  the 
corners  of  rooms,  not  unfrequently  leave  widows  and 
orphans  behind  them,  who  are  of  course  taken  care  of 
by  a  grateful  country.  Well,  not  exactly.  A  state¬ 
ment  was  made  at  an  inquest  held  on  a  poor  fellow 
who  had  recently  returned  from  India,  and  whose  mind 
had  been  probably  affected  by  long  service  in  a  het 
climate.  He  had  served  in  the  army  seventeen  years, 
had  risen  to  be  a  brigade  quartermaster-sergeant,  and 
was  therefore  a  good  soldier  and  a  man  of  high  cha¬ 
racter.  He  left  a  widow  and  five  children.  What  be¬ 
comes  of  them  ?  We  quote  the  report  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  the  inquest  which  appeared  in  the  news¬ 
papers  : — 

“  The  jury  expressed  a  hope  that  Government  would  do  some¬ 
thing  for  Hie  widow,  who  was  left  with  a  large  family.  It  was 
stated,  in  reply  to  this,  that  the  rules  of  the  service  precluded 
anything  being  done,  the  orders  being  that  the  widow'  and  children 
of  soldiers  shall  be  turned  out  of  barracks  the  day  after  the  soldier’s 
death,  and  sent  to  where  they  belonged,  no  provision  of  any  kind 
being  made  for  them.” 

It  is  difficult  to  read  or  write  about  this  without  an  out¬ 
burst  of  indignation.  This  is  a  great  country.  Would 
to  Heaven  it  were  more  of  a  Christian  country  ! 

school-boards  may  become  a  public  nuisance 
unless  the  officials  entrusted  to  enforce  the  law  exhibit 
more  common  sense  than  they  have  lately  dene.  The 
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persecution  of  a  working  man  named  George  Beavis 
was  simply  outrageous,  so  outrageous,  indeed,  that  the 
Home  Secretary,  on  being  questioned  in  Parliament, 
admitted  that  there  was  no  defence  or  even  palliation, 
but  that  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  must  be  passed  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  proceedings.  Nothing 
short  of  that  can,  it  seems,  repress  the  bumptious  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  busy  beadledom  of  some  school-board 
officials.  Beavis  kept  his  children  from  school  because 
a  contagious  disease  had  been  raging  in  his  house,  and 
the  children  had  not  quite  recovered  from  its  effects. 
Acting  as  a  sensible  and  right-minded  man  should  do, 
he  refused  to  assist  to  infect  other  children  in  the  school. 
For  this  refusal  he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  a 
magistrate  at  Woolwich  Police  Court  and  fined  three 
shillings.  Being  only  a  poor  man,  he  had  but  one 
shilling  in  his  pocket,  and  that  he  offered  to  give  to  a 
messenger  to  be  sent  to  his  wife,  who  would  bring  the 
amount  required.  He  was  not  allowed  to  send  the 
message,  but  taken  to  gaol,  where  he  had  his  hair  cut 
in  convict  fashion,  was  dressed  in  prison  garb,  and 
treated  as  if  he  were  a  felon.  His  wife,  alarmed  at 
his  absence,  made  inquiries,  found  out  where  he  was, 
paid  the  fine,  and  obtained  his  release.  The  story  was 
at  first  doubted,  and  indeed  it  seemed  more  worthy  of 
Russia  in  the  old  despotic  serf-time  than  of  England  ; 
but  it  is  too  true.  This  is  not  quite  such  a  free  country 
as  we  think  it  is. 

ANOTHER  YOUNG  MAN  HAS  BEEN  KILLED  AT  FOOTBALL. 

Athletic  amusements  are  worthy  of  encouragement. 
Our  young  men,  \nfhile  strengthening  their  minds,  must 


not  neglect  to  strengthen  their  muscles.  But  surely 
there  are  exercises  and  sports  enough  which  afford 
pleasurable  excitement  and  conduce  to  strength  and 
activity  without  resorting  to  the  dirty  and  brutal  game 
of  football,  fit  only  to  be  played  by  scavengers  who 
do  not  object  to  roll  in  mud  and  filth,  or  by  garotters, 
who  take  pleasure  in  strangling  and  breaking  bones. 
A  young  man  of  Manchester,  named  Ison,  was 
“  charged”  with  such  violence  by  his  opponents  in  the 
game  that  he  became  insensible  from  effusion  of  blood 
on  the  brain,  and  died  a  few  hours  afterwards.  There 
have  been  many  such  cases,  and  broken  arms  and 
collar-bones  are  very  common  incidents  indeed.  We 
are  sorry  to  say  that  ladies  patronise  the  game,  and  we 
commend  to  their  attention  a  remark  of  Touchstone’s  in 
Shakspeare’s  As  Tou  Like  It,  “  It  is  the  first  time  that 
ever  I  heard  breaking  of  ribs  was  sport  for  ladies.” 

DEATH  IN  THE  RUNNING  BROOK. 

A  terrible  attack  of  typhoid  fever  at  Eagley,  near  Bolton, 
in  Lancashire,  has  been  traced  to  a  little-suspected 
cause.  A  Mrs.  Kershaw,  of  Hardman’s  Farm,  supplies 
a  large  quantity  of  milk,  and  suddenly  more  than  a 
hundred  of  her  customers  have  been  attacked  with 
fever.  The  first  supposition  was  that  the  cows  were 
diseased,  but  examination  has  proved  that  such  is  not 
the  case.  But  the  large  dairy-cans  had  been  washed  with 
water  from  a  brook  which  had  been  recently  contaminated 
with  sewage.  The  poison  remained  in  the  cans,  and 
the  milk  imbibed  it.  That  the  vendor  of  the  milk  was 
quite  unconscious  of  the  danger  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  she  has  been  attacked  by  the  fever. 


ESSAYS  FOR  ENGLISHWOMEN. 

XIII. — HOME. 


That  is  a  short  word,  but  it  refers  to  a  very  large 
and  comprehensive  subject.  The  family  bond  is  a 
universal  institution,  has  been  so  from  the  very  dawn 
of  history,  among  all  peoples  and  in  all  ages,  and  the 
word  “  home”  expresses  the  very  centre,  the  heart  of 
family  life.  Human  nature  demands  a  certain  indi¬ 
viduality  of  privacy,  a  rest,  as  it  were,  to  which  it  may 
retire  from  the  outer  world,  and  to  which  no  intrusion 
shall  be  permissible.  From  home  we  go  out  into 
the  world  -,  to  home,  except  so  far  as  it  may  be 
agreeable  to  ourselves,  the  world  does  not  come.  The 
father  and  mother,  who  beyond  the  street-door  are  only 
items  of  the  great  mass  of  humanity  living,  moving, 
and  having  its  being  in  the  great  city  and  the  wide 
world,  in  the  house  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  king 
and  queen,  constitutional  not  arbitrary  monarchs,  ruling, 
not  by  harshness,  but  by  precept,  example,  and  love. 
The  weary  wanderer  in  the  busy  ways  of  life,  ready 
enough,  when  robust  and  active,  to  traverse  unknown 
seas  and  visit  other  lands,  resolute  in  spirit,  enterprising 
in  adventure,  when  the  time  comes  that  health  fails, 
when  weakness  takes  the  place  of  strength,  and  the 
wide  panorama  of  the  world  lessens  and  lessens  till 
little  of  all  that  has  been  seen  remains  imprinted  on  the 


mind  and  dear  to  the  heart,  that  little  is  the  spot  where 
once  were  gathered  together  the  parents  and  the  brothers 
and  sisters  in  the  home  of  early  years.  It  is  not  literary 
affectation  of  sentiment  that  makes  poets  writeof  home — 
“  Home  is  home,  be  it  ever  so  homely  “  There  is  no 
place  like  home” — but  it  is  a  strong  instinct  of  humanity, 
the  instinct  which  lies  at  the  base  of  much  of  our  prac¬ 
tical  religion  when  on  earth — an  instinct  which,  deve¬ 
loped  and  extended  in  its  scope,  makes  us  regard  our 
passage  into  a  higher  and  better  life  as  a  return  to 
home.  “  I  am  ready  to  go  home,”  uttered  from  the 
heart, has  a  wonderfully  deep  meaningin  spiritual  religion. 

The  feeling  described  as  love  of  country  or  patriot¬ 
ism,  intense  nationality  of  sentiment,  is  an  expansion  of 
this  appreciation  of  home,  but  it  is  less  valid  in  its 
nature  than  the  original  sentiment,  and  must  infallibly 
become  weaker  as  the  people  of  the  world  come  into 
more  intimate  communion  and  understand  each  other 
better.  Harsh  as  it  may  sound,  it  is  a  fact  that  nation¬ 
alities  are  slowly  but  surely  becoming  what  Metternich 
described  as  “  geographical  expressions.”  In  days 
when  not  only  great  oceans,  but  even  “  silver  streaks”  of 
sea,  were  almost  impassable  barriers,  when  our  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  other  countries  was  limited,  when  history 
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was  a  record  of  political  brigandage  and  persecution, 
when  intercourse  meant  little  more  than  military  inva¬ 
sion,  usurpation,  tyranny,  and  oppression  of  national 
liberties,  the  country,  the  traditions  of  which  were  all 
that  we  knew  and  loved,  where  we  had  some  measure 
of  freedom,  and  where  the  instinct  of  defence  against 
foreign  foes  banded  us  together  to  protect  the  customs, 
the  individuality,  and  the  religious  faith  we  held  dear — 
intense  nationality,  patriotism,  was  almost  a  sacred  in¬ 
stinct.  But  times  have  changed,  and,  as  the  Latin 
proverb  has  it,  we  have  changed  with  them.  Freer 
intercourse  is  removing  the  ignorance  of  each  other 
which  produced  international  jealousies,  while  it  is  so 
far  civilising  the  ideas  of  the  world  that  military 
aggression  is  daily  looked  upon  as  more  and  more  a 
crime.  We  find  how  many  points  of  contact  there  are 
between  our  traditions,  faiths,  and  humanities  and  those 
of  other  countries,  and  our  individuality  is  less  re- 
pellant  and  more  disposed  to  assimilate  with  that  of 
others . 

But  it  is  not  so  with  home.  Were  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  to  be  amalgamated  in  a  vast  republic,  or  were 
one  crown  to  surmount  the  brow  of  the  ruler  of  a 
Western  and  Eastern  world,  there  would  remain 
“  home”  for  each  family,  inviolable,  strong  as  human 
instinct  can  make  it,  as  sacred  as  our  private  conscience, 
as  independent  of  external  coercion  as  our  private 
thoughts.  Of  course  that  is  the  ideal  view,  but  the 
ideal  expresses  what  the  reality  should  be.  Home  never 
fails  to  conform  to  this  ideal  except  when  meanness, 
selfishness,  quarrelsomeness,  or  some  other  manifes¬ 
tation  of  depraved  nature,  interferes.  There  are  wretched 
homes,  bad  homes,  as  there  are  wretched  men  and  bad 
men  and  women,  but  we  know  what  should  be,  and 
what  it  should  be  that  we  love.  Misfortune  and  trouble 
may  break  up  the  family  association,  but  by  themselves 
will  not  impair  the  ideal.  On  the  contrary,  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  suffering,  quiet  endurance,  brave  perseverance 
under  accumulated  trials,  make  the  memory  of  home 
dearer  and  our  love  for  those  who  shared  it  stronger. 

We  have  just  been  reading  in  an  American  newspaper 
an  article  on  “  Co-operative  Homes.”  The  phrase  in¬ 
volves  a  contradiction.  The  essence  of  home  is  its  indivi¬ 
duality,  its  privacy.  Jointf-stock  company  family  life  is 
an  anomaly.  “  A  poor  thing,  but  mine  own,”  is  what 
each  of  us  says,  or  at  least  feels,  of  home.  A  club  of 
families  is  possible,  but  not  desirable.  A  smart  writer 
some  years  since  said,  respecting  Owen’s  proposal  for 
all  things  in  common,  which  he  supposed  would  result  in 
perfectly  virtuous  and  happy  communities,  “  All  very 
well  until  they  begin  to  quarrel  about  the  first  use  of 
the  gridiron  !”  And  if  the  objections  to  the  more 
recent  proposition  of  co-operative  housekeeping  are  not 
so  striking,  they  are  sufficiently  strong  to  be  taken  into 
serious  account.  Large  buildings  divided  into  suites  of 
apartments  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  have 
some  advantages ;  but  a  common  kitchen,  where  all 
the  meats  can  be  cooked,  and  a  staff  of  servants, 
belonging  to  nobody  in  particular,  but  theoretically  at 
the  service  of  all,  would,  unless  human  nature  could 
by  some  magic  be  changed,  be  almost  unbearable 
difficulties.  “Into  these  buildings,”  we  are  told,  “  a 


colony  of  persons  of  similar  tastes  would  move,  gather¬ 
ing  to  themselves  other  tenants  of  their  own  selection. 
Here  would  be  the  foundation  of  unity  and  harmony.” 
Very  pretty,  but,  we  fear,  very  untrue.  Wonderful 
things  might  be  achieved  if  human  nature  could  be 
made  of  any  pattern,  if  we  could  furnish  a  large  house 
in  a  social  community  with  people  as  we  might  with 
carpets  and  cabinet  furniture,  all  manufactured  to  order 
and  of  harmonious  hues  and  forms.  If  the  projector  of 
such  a  co-operative  community  could  insure  collecting 
together  “  a  colony  of  persons  of  similar  tastes,”  we 
admit  he  would  have  got  over  a  very  great  difficulty 
indeed,  and  all  previous  exhibitions  of  “  happy  families” 
would  dwindle  into  insignificance.  As  vacancies  occur, 
these  persons  of  similar  tastes  are  to  “  gather  to  them¬ 
selves  other  tenants  of  their  own  selection.”  Now 
selection  in  such  cases  would  be  one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  things  in  the  world.  If  the  selection  is  to  be,  as 
most  selections  are,  by  the  will  of  the  majority,  the 
minority  would  not  be  the  most  agreeable  neighbours 
of  the  new-comers  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  The 
kitchen  in  common  appears  to  offer  a  tremendous 
difficulty.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  a  matron  of 
domestic  habits  likes  more  than  anything  else  it  is  to  be 
mistress  of  her  own  kitchen,  to  rule  all  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  cookery  with  an  absolute  sway.  If  she 
delegates  the  superintendence  to  a  paid  servant, 
she  retains  a  veto,  and  at  any  rate  can  dismiss  the 
servant  and  take  the  reins  into  her  own  hands  whenever 
she  chooses  to  do  so.  But  if  she  has  to  wait  for  the 
use  of  the  oven,  or  the  saucepan,  or  the  roasting-jack 
till  the  managing  committee  (we  presume  there  must  be 
some  kind  of  managing  authority)  decides  that  it  is  her 
turn  ;  if  her  dinner  must  be  cooked  at  a  time  most  con¬ 
venient  for  others,  and  her  projected  roast  goose  be 
prohibited  because  the  flavour  of  the  seasoning  might 
affect  the  roast  lamb  of  somebody  else,  we  tremble  at 
the  idea  of  the  picture  of  the  aroused  co-operative 
housekeeper.  The  amiable  theorist  who  could  control 
the  elements  in  such  a  case  by  an  appeal  to  abstract 
reasoning,  or  principles  of  harmonious  co-operation, 
would  be  a  philosopher  possessed  of  serenity  of  mind 
and  power  of  persuasion  such  as  we  fear  few  merely 
human  beings  are  privileged  to  possess. 

In  the  language  of  mistresses  of  families  of  mild 
temperament,  servants  are  “  bothers.”  More  outspoken 
ladies  describe  them  as  “  nuisances.”  The  difficulty 
attending  their  employment  is  one  of  the  greatest  house¬ 
keepers  have  to  encounter.  “  Lady-helps”  and  other 
very  impracticable  suggestions  are  offered,  but  no  mode 
of  obtaining  “  the  perfect  monster  whom  the  world 
ne’er  saw,”  a  faultless  servant,  appears  to  present  itself. 
Practical  people,  not  led  away  by  Utopian  theories,  are 
disposed  to  think  that  neither  perfect  servants  nor  per¬ 
fect  mistresses  are  easily  to  be  found,  and  that  the  wisest 
course  is  to  try  by  tact  and  temper  to  make  the  best  of 
materials  which,  on  each  side,  have  many  very  obvious 
defects.  But  servants  with  many  mistresses  are  scarcely 
likely  to  be  even  so  good  as  servants  with  only  one. 
They  would  be  certain  to  be  wanted  by  Mrs.  A  at  the 
exact  time  when  Mrs.  B  desired  their  services,  and 
when  Mts.  C,  D,  E  and  many  more  were  ringing  bells 
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and  calling  out  for  Jane,  Betsy  or  Jemima.  Some  of 
the  ladies  would  be  favourites  and  readily  served,  either 
because  they  were  so  weak  or  indolent  that  anything 
would  do  for  them,  or  so  liberal  that  “  tips”  and  per¬ 
quisites  were  forthcoming.  We  are  told  that  “  where 
the  occupants  of  a  suite  of  rooms  made  use  of  the  public 
kitchen,  laundry,  and  dining-room,  there  would  be  little 
need  of  a  servant  except  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
morning,  to  sweep  out  the  apartments  and  put  every¬ 
thing  in  order.  A  child  could  do  whatever  else  should 
become  necessary  in  the  course  of  the  day,  or  the 
domestic  could  return  for  another  hour  in  the  afternoon 
or  evening,  to  see  that  nothing  was  lacking.”  What 
rational  being  having  the  means  to  pay  for  assistance  in 
the  domestic  work  of  a  house  would  willingly  put  up 
with  such  a  partial  service  as  this  ?  Is  the  child  to  run 
about  for  everything  that  is  wanted,  to  cleat  away  all 
that  is  to  be  cleared  away  ;  or  will  the  servant  make  her 
evening  visit  at  the  time  that  suits  the  family,  that  suits 
the  people,  or  that  suits  herself.^  Unless  all  is  to  be 
utter  confusion  a  manager  must  be  appointed  to  direct 
and  enforce  the  servants’  work,  and  then,  adding  in  the 
public  dining  and  drawing-room,  the  so-called  “  home” 
becomes  an  hotel,  and  however  convenient  hotels  may 
be  sometimes,  what  wife  and  mother  of  domestic  in¬ 
stincts,  with  the  natural  love  of  private  cosiness,  would 


like  to  enjoy  hotel  life  for  ever,  but  is  not  glad  to  ex¬ 
change  the  large  rooms,  showy  furniture,  and  wide 
semi-public  staircases  for  the  snug,  if  small,  room;  the 
less  resplendent,  but  “  our  own,”  couches,  cuttains,  and 
chairs  of  “  home  ?” 

By  clubbing  together  some  great  things  may  be  done, 
but  clubbing  together  human  nature  is  an  impractic¬ 
able  idea.  Families  may  unite  for  common  purposes, 
and  with  mutual  advantage  in  many  things  ;  but  there 
is  a  hard  and  fast  line  which  will  be  drawn,  whatever 
theorists  may  urge,  and  that  line  is  drawn  very  inflexibly 
around  the  privacy  of  home  and  the  right  of  indi¬ 
viduality. 

Home  is  a  large  subject,  including  a  great  deal  more 
than  cooking,  domestic  economy,  servants,  the  right 
to  do  as  one  likes  with  our  gridiron,  and  similar 
matters.  Home  is  not  only  the  home  of  ratepay  ing  and 
respectable  citizenship,  not  only  a  place  for  enjoying 
necessary  repose,  but  the  home  of  the  sacred  conjugal 
and  parental  relationships,  the  nucleus  whence  spring, 
or  should  spring,  the  influences  which  intelligent  beings 
exercise  on  others.  We  have  more  to  say  on  the 
subject,  and  hope,  in  another  article,  to  invite  attention 
to  some  suggestive  aspects  of  home  life  which,  we  trust, 
our  readers  will  not  find  uninteresting. 

The  Editor. 
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“  TTOW  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds  makes 
XL  111  deeds  done !”  I  turned  quickly  round  on 
hearing  this  moral  and  philosophical  reflection  uttered 
the  other  day,  both  time  and  place  being  apparently 
very  inabropos.  A  CGup-dceil,  however,  was  sufficient  to 
afford  an  explanation.  “  The  sight  of  means,”  &c., 
consisted  in  an  endless  assortment  of  remnants  of 
equally  endless  varieties  ;  the  “  ill  deeds  done”  in  the 
purchase  of  quantities  of  these  by  a  lady  unable, 
woman-like,  to  resist  the  attraction  and  temptation  of 
“  great  bargains” — the  victim  of  circumstances  pro  tem., 
and  whose  remark  had  arrested  my  attention,  one  of 
the  long-suffering  band  of  husbands,  submitting  to  a 
shopping  expedition  with  that  cheerful  enjoyment  and 
sublime  patience  usually  displayed  on  these  interesting 
occasions.  It  is  no  manner  of  use,  is  it,  dear  ladies, 
to  try  to  account  for  our  natural  and  instinctive  love  of 
shopping  and  spending  money — alas  !  when  we  have  it 
to  spend  ?  We  can  only  explain  it  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  as  that  which  incites  the  quadrupeds  in  the  hymn 
to  prosecute  their  lawful  calling,  “  for  ’tis  our  nature  to.” 

Of  course  it  is  too  early  yet  for  the  spring  fashions 
to  be  quite  decided,  but  those  for  the  demi-saison  have 
made  their  appearance,  and  how  delightfully  acceptable 
are  the  glimpses  of  the  coming  pleasant  spring  they 
show  us  !  I  see  pretty  white  straw  bonnets  looking  so 
bright  and  fresh  with  their  trimmings  and  diadems  of 
lovely  spring  flowers  peeping  from  nests  of  equally 
lovely  soft  ecru  lace.  One  has  a  sweet  melange  of 
blue  and  white  violets  ;  another,  a  capote  of  coarse 
white  straw,  has  an  exquisite  trimming  and  couronne 
of  wondrously  “  lifelike”  pale  primroses  intermingled 


with  mossy  ferns  and  ivy  leaves ;  again,  there  is 
another  in  black  chip  with  elegant  trimming  of  cream 
colour  lace,  one  row  of  which  falls  over  the  brim  in 
front,  and  has  a  pendant  of  pearls  at  each  point  of  the 
lace.  The  newest  shape  is  that  with  brim  resting  on 
the  head,  soft  crown  pleated  at  the  back  either  in  tur¬ 
quoise  silk  or  velvet,  forming  a  bavolet,  or  what  we 
knew  in  days  gone  by  as  a  curtain.  We  seem  thus 
gradually  returning  to  the  fashion  we  followed  previous 
to  the  invention  of  small  bonnets  and  neuralgia,  the 
two  dating  from  the  same  period — cause  and  effect, 
according  to  the  infallible  testimony  of  the  faculty. 
Entre  nous,  however,  dear  ladies,  I  am  very  heretical  on 
this  point,  as  my  periodical  martyrdom  to  this  mauvais 
mal"  occurs  in  the  heat  of  summer,  therefore  it  would 
be  rather  unjust  to  ascribe  it  to  a  fashionable  bonnet 
worn  in  a  freezing  temperature.  Strings  also — either  in 
lace,  or  ribbon,  or  both — will  be  worn  this  spring. 
Pretty  bonnets,  somewhat  similar  to  those  I  have  de¬ 
scribed,  can  be  supplied  for  25s. 

In  evening  dresses  the  fashions  for  this  month  seem 
simply  an  exaggeration  of  those  of  last,  the  severely 
bare  hard  outline  of  the  bodies  presenting  a  most 
marked  and  singular  contrast  to  the  richly  and  extrava¬ 
gantly  trimmed  skirts.  On  No.  122  of  our  Fashion 
Plate  you  will  find  a  model  of  spencer  which  will  be 
very  fashionable  during  the  coming  season.  It  is  laced 
up  the  back  and  can  be  had  in  velvet  of  any  shade,  or 
in  the  new  striped  Lyons  velvet,  for  a  guinea  and  a 
half.  Another  style  of  corsage,  equally  fashionable, 
is  that  called  a  corselet,  sleeveless,  and  cut  square  back 
and  front ;  this  has  an  extremely  elegant  effect  worn 
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over  a  handsome  dress.  The  price  of  this  is  a  guinea 
made  in  alternate  rows  of  ecru  lace  and  velvet ;  it  cm, 
of  course,  also  be  made  entirely  of  velvet  or  any  hand¬ 
some  material. 

For  out-of-door  wear,  half-tight  jackets,  short  at  the 
back  and  long  in  front,  will  be  popular.  These  in  the 
new  fine  black  spring  materials,  and  trimmed  with  the 
new  braids,  cost  from  a  guinea  and  a  half.  There  are 
also  the  I.adies’  Overcoat,  another  edition  of  the  Ulster, 
and  the  Ladies’  Smock  Coat,  made  full  at  the  back  and 
front,  and  with  pockets  placed  wherever  there  is  con¬ 
venience  for  them.  Do  not  mistake  me,  dear  readers, 
by  imagining  that  in  naming  this  last  garment  I  recom¬ 
mend  it,  or  the  fashion  of  assimilating  sisters’  vetements 
with  those  of  their  brothers.  On  the  contrary,  when 
such  a  sight  presents  itself  to  me  there  rises  simul¬ 
taneously  in  my  mind’s  eye  a  vision  of  the  “  gentle¬ 
manly  female”  so  inimitably  portrayed  by  our  beloved 
and  lamented  prince  of  novelists.  There  is  a  new 
style  of  skirt  called  the  Transformation  Tunic — aptly 
named — it  being  so  contrived  that  by  looping  and 
arranging  in  different  ways  it  can  be  made  to  assume 
different  aspects. 

The  new  Boston  menu,  dinner,  and  visiting  cards 
are  extremely  pretty  ;  some  of  them  form  in  themselves 
a  charming  little  picture.  They  have  a  black  ground 
on  which  is  a  group  or  wreath  of  flowers  arranged 
with  tasteful  grace.  On  one  I  see  a  moss  rose,  looking 
temptingly  real,  lying  on  a  cluster  of  leaves  ;  on  another 
a  charming  group  of  heartsease,  and  on  the  menu  an 
open  archway  round  which  is  a  wreath  of  flowers,  and 
below  it  a  ruddy  butler  and  bright-faced  little  maid 
holding  a  scroll  on  which  are  to  be  written  the  good 
things  needful.  With  the  pretty  silver  and  gilt  menu- 
holders  now  sold  so  cheap,  these  cards  have  a  charming 
effect  on  a  table. 

Ball  programmes  complete  with  pencil  are  prettier 
this  season  than  ever,  and  equally  reasonable  in  price. 

The  new  dress-holder  in  gold,  silver,  or  metal  is  as 
useful  as  it  is  ornamental,  consisting  of  a  pretty  device, 
at  the  back  of  which  is  a  hook  for  fastening  to  the 
waistband,  and  from  which  two  chains,  about  six 
inches  in  length,  are  suspended.  At  the  end  of  one  of 
these  is  a  ball,  and  at  the  other  the  half  of  a  hollow 
ball  which  fits  on  the  former  after  the  dress  is  caught. 
It  has  the  advantage  over  any  other  contrivance  I  have 
seen  for  this  purpose  in  not  creasing  or  marking  the 
dress  in  the  slightest  degree. 

Genoese  filigree  jewellery  will  be  very  fashionable 
this  season  :  either  in  gold  or  silver  it  is  very  beautiful. 
The  designs  are  varied,  but  whatever  is  represented — 
figures,  flowers,  &c. — such  rare  delicacy  and  perfection 
have  been  attained  in  the  workmanship  that  we  cannot 
help  asking  ourselves  if  it  could  possibly  have  been 
done  by  other  than  fairy  fingers.  Another  kind  of 
jewellery,  less  expensive  but  little  less  lovely,  is  that  of 
stained  ivory.  Exquisite  tiny  groups  of  flowers  all  in 
their  natural  colouring  are  formed  into  bracelets,  ear¬ 
rings,  and  brooches,  with  charming  effect.  Nothing 
can  be  more  becoming  than  these  for  demi-toilette. 
Fichus  and  ties  seem  to  increase  in  beauty  and  variety  ; 
of  the  latter  the  newest  I  have  seen  are  in  China  crape. 


some  black  with  gold  embroidery  worked  or  woven  in 
at  the  ends,  others  pale  blue  or  French  grey,  with  a 
no  less  charming  embroidery  of  silver. 

I  do  not  usually  recommend  visits  to  museums,  for  1 
must  confess  to  the  weakness  of  not  liking  them  myself. 
They  always  appear  to  me  to  have  such  a  “  dull,  brown, 
and  resigni.d”  appearance  -,  but  to  those  of  you,  dear 
readers,  who  are  fond  of  lace  and  lacework,  there  is 
now  being  shown  in  the  Architectural  Room  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  an  exquisite  collection  of 
Cretan  lace,  also  embroideries  on  lace,  several  hundred 
years  old,  many  of  the  latter  affording  charming 
designs  for  crewel-work.  Not  feeling  quite  sure 
whether  it  is  lawful  or  en  regie  to  sketch  any  of  these,  I 
shall  not  commit  myself  by  saying  whether  I  did  so  or 
otherwise.  But  if  any  of  you  have  the  opportunity 
there  will  be  no  harm  in  trying.  I  feel  quite  regretful  at 
having  little  or  nothing  to  write  about  that  would  please 
the  little  ones.  The  shop-windows  latterly  have  been  an 
ugly  mixture  of  “  sales  and  remnants.”  Valentines 
have  replaced  the  cherished  toys,  the  annual  millennium 
of  the  “  Noah’s  arkites”  has  fully  begun,  the  lion  and 
lamb  resting  amicably  in  their  seclusion  until  Old  King 
Christmas  summons  them  forth  again.  It  may,  how¬ 
ever,  please  some  of  my  little  friends  to  be  informed  of 
the  important  part  which  their  small  ladyships  the  dolls 
play  in  the  present  fashions,  thousands  of  them  dressed 
in  the  newest  and  latest  styles  being  shipped  periodi¬ 
cally  from  Paris  to  New  York,  where  they  serve  as  models 
of  dress  for  the  ladies  of  the  New  World.  Another, 
but  less  interesting  piece  of  information  which  may 
affect  them,  is  a  new  globe  I  notice,  an  invaluable 
accessory  to  the  schoolroom.  It  is  on  fine  canvas,  and 
can  be  folded  at  will,  and  is  as  perfect  and  about  the 
same  size  as  those  which  would  cost  from  to 
Including  the  stand  the  cost  is  only  15s.  I'wo  other 
equally  useful  articles,  although  in  another  way,  are 
the  Pocket  Candle  Lamp,  which,  including  a  place  for 
holding  matches,  is  an  extremely  neat  and  convenient 
little  thing ;  and  the  Railway  Reading  Lamp,  the  con¬ 
venient  size  and  usefulness  of  which  render  it  of  invalu¬ 
able  service  to  those  whose  erratic  avocations  frequently 
oblige  them  to  place  themselves  in  the  doubtfully  pleasant 
position  of  being  candidates  for  “  railway  compensation.” 

For  the  toile.te  I  can  recommend  very  highly  Condy’s 
Ozonised  Water,  a  small  quantity  of  which,  mixed 
with  water,  has  a  most  delightfully  refreshing  and 
softening  effect  on  the  skin.  As  useful  as  it  is  pleasant 
is  the  Spray  Diffuser,  which  serves  to  diffuse  tiny 
showers,  fine  as  dew,  of  perfume  or  disinfectant,  in  a 
sick-room.  No  one  who  has  not  tried  this  can  imagine 
the  exquisite  relief  it  affords  to  an  aching  head  to  have 
either  cold  water  or  a  mixture  of  water  and  eau-de- 
cologne  applied  by  this  dear  little  invention.  The  last 
and  latest  novelty  I  shall  mention  is  “  The  Lady- Help 
Glove,”  sold  at  is.  a  pair,  and  evidently  intended  to 
protect  the  dainty  fingers  of  that  nondescript  from  the 
vulgar  contaminations  of  her  daily  and  domestic — 
amusements.  Louise  de  Tour. 

Note. — All  the  articles  recommended  in  “  Novelties 
of  the  Month”  can  be  supplied  from  Henrietta- 
street.  Covent-garden,  by  Madame  Louise  de  Tour. 
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WHAT  CAN  SHE  DO? 

A  STORY. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

EiilTH  BRINGS  THE  WANDERER  HOME. 

Mrs.  LACEY  and  Arden,  at  last,  in  the  stress  of 
their  poverty,  gave  their  consent  that  Rose  should 
go  to  the  city,  and  try  to  find  employment  in  a  store  as  • 
a  shop-girl.  Mrs.  Glibe,  her  dressmaking  friend,  went 
with  her,  and  though  they  could  obtain  no  situation 
the  first  day,  one  of  Mrs.  Glibe’s  acquaintances  directed 
Rose  where  she  could  find  a  respectable  boarding¬ 
house,  from  which,  as  her  home,  she  could  continue 
her  inquiries.  Leaving  her  there,  Mrs.  Glibe  re¬ 
turned. 

Rose,  with  a  hope  and  courage  not  easily  dampened, 
continued  her  search  the  next  and  for  several  days 
following.  The  fall  trade  had  not  fairly  commenced, 
and  there  seemed  no  demand  for  more  help.  She  had 
thirty  dollars  with  which  to  start  life,  but  a  week  of 
idleness  took  seven  of  this. 

At  last  her  fine  appearance  and  sprightly  manner 
induced  a  proprietor  of  a  large  establishment  to  put 
her  in  the  place  of  a  girl  discharged  that  day,  with  the 
wages  of  six  dollars  a  week, 

“  We  give  but  three  or  four,  as  a  general  thing,  to 
beginners,”  he  said. 

Rose  was  grateftil  for  the  place,  and  yet  almost  dis¬ 
mayed  at  the  prospect  before  her.  How  could  she 
live  on  six  dollars  ?  The  bright-coloured  dreams  of 
city  life  were  fast  melting  away  before  the  hard,  and  in 
some  instances  revolting,  facts  of  her  experience.  She 
could  have  obtained  situations  in  two  or  three  instances 
at  better  wages,  if  she  had  assented  to  conditions  that 
sent  her  hastily  into  the  street  with  burning  blushes 
and  indignant  tears.  She  knew  the  great  city  was  full 
of  wickedness,  but  this  rude  contact  with  it  appalled 
her. 

After  finding  what  she  had  to  live  on  she  exchanged 
her  somewhat  comfortable  room,  where  she  could  have 
a  fire,  for  a  cold,  cheerless  attic  closet  in  the  same 
house.  “  As  I  learn  the  business  they  will  give  more,” 
she  thought,  and  the  idea  of  going  back  home  penni¬ 
less,  to  be  laughed  at  by  Mrs.  Glibe,  Miss  Klip,  and 
others,  was  almost  as  bitter  a  prospect  to  her  proud 
spirit  as  being  a  burden  to  her  impoverished  family, 
and  she  resolved  to  submit  to  every  hardship  rather 
than  do  it.  By  taking  the  attic  room  she  reduced  her 
board  to  five  dollars  a  week, 

“  You  can’t  get  it  for  less,  unless  you  go  to  a  very 
common  sort  of  a  place,”  said  her  landlady.  “  My 
house  is  respectable,  and  people  must  pay  a  little  for 
that.” 

[  In  view  of  this  fact  Rose  determined  to  stay,  if 

,  possible,  for  she  was  realising  more  every  day  how  un- 

^  sheltered  and  tempted  she  was. 

*  Her  fresh  blonde  face,  her  breezy  manner,  and 

wind-shaken  curls  made  many  turn  to  look  after  her 


the  second  time.  Like  some  others  of  her  sex,  perhaps 
she  had  no  dislike  for  admiration,  but  in  Rose’s 
position  it  was  often  shown  by  looks,  manner,  and  even 
words,  that,  however  she  resented  them,  followed  and 
persecuted  her. 

As  she  grew  to  know  her  fellow-workers  better,  her 
heart  sickened  in  disgust  at  the  conversation  of  many 
of  them,  and  they  often  laughed  at  her  simplicity  im-  ' 
moderately. 

Alas  for  the  fancied  superiority  of  these  knowing 
girls  !  They  laughed  at  Rose  because  she  was  so  much 
more  like  what  God  meant  a  woman  should  be  than 
they.  A  weak-minded,  shallow  girl  would  have  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  their  ridicule,  and  soon  have  become  like 
them,  but  high-spirited  Rose  only  despised  them,  and 
gradually  sought  out  and  found  some  companionship 
with  those  of  the  better  sort  in  the  large  store.  But 
there  seemed  so  much  hollowness  and  falsehood  on 
every  side  that  she  hardly  knew  whom  to  trust. 

Poor  Rose  was  quite  sick  of  making  a  career  for 
herself  alone  in  the  city,  and  her  money  was  getting 
very  low.  Shop  life  was  hard  on  clothes,  and  she  was 
compelled  by  the  rules  of  the  store  to  dress  well,  and 
was  only  too  fond  of  dress  herself.  So,  instead  of 
getting  money  ahead,  she  at  last  was  down  to  her 
week’s  wages  as  support,  and  nothing  was  said  of  their 
being  raised,  and  she  was  advised  to  say  nothing  about 
any  increase.  Then  she  had  a  week’s  sickness,  and  this 
brought  her  in  debt  to  her  landlady. 

Several  times  during  her  evening  walks  home  Rose 
noticed  a  dark  face  and  two  vivid  black  eyes  that 
seemed  watching  her;  but  as  soon  as  observed,  the  face 
vanished.  It  haunted  her  with  its  suggestion  of  some 
one  seen  before. 

She  went  back  to  her  work  too  soon  after  her  ill¬ 
ness,  and  had  a  relapse.  Her  respectable  landlady  was 
a  woman  of  system  and  rules.  From  long  experience 
she  foresaw  that  her  poor  lodger  would  only  grow 
more  and  more  deeply  in  her  debt.  Perhaps  we  can 
hardly  blame  her.  It  was  by  no  easy  effort  that  she 
made  ends  meet  as  it  was.  She  had  an  application  for 
Rose’s  little  room  from  one  who  gave  more  prospect 
of  being  able  to  pay,  so  she  quietly  told  the  pcKir  girl 
to  vacate.  Rose  pleaded  to  stay,  but  the  woman  was 
inexorable ;  she  had  passed  through  such  scenes  so 
often  that  they  had  become  only  one  of  the  disagreeable 
phases  of  her  business. 

“  Why,  child,”  she  said,  “  if  I  did  not  live  up  to 
my  rule  in  this  respect.  I’d  soon  be  out  of  house  and 
home  myself.  You  can  leave  your  things  here  till  you 
find  some  other  place.” 

So  poor  Rose,  weak  through  her  sickness,  more 
weak  through  terror,  found  herself  out  in  the  streets  of 
the  great  city  utterly  penniless.  She  was  so  unfamiliar 
with  it  that  she  did  not  know  where  to  go,  nor  to  whom 
to  apply.  It  was  her  purpose  to  find  a  cheaper  board- 
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ing-house.  She  went  down  towards  the  meaner  and 
poorer  part  of  the  city,  and  stopped  at  the  low  stoop 
of  a  house  where  there  was  a  sign — “  Rooms  to 
let.” 

She  was  about  to  enter  when  a  hand  was  laid  sharply 
on  her  arm,  and  some  one  said — 

“  Don’t  go  there.  Come  with  me,  quick  !” 

“  Who  are  you  ?"  asked  Rose,  startled  and  trem¬ 
bling. 

“  One  who  can  help  you  now,  whatever  lam,”  was 
the  answer.  “  I  know  you  well,  and  all  about  you. 
You  are  Rose  Lacey,  and  you  did  live  in  Pushton. 
Come  with  me,  quick,  and  I  will  take  you  to  a  Cnris- 
tian  lady  whom  you  can  trust.  Come.” 

Rose,  in  her  trouble  and  perplexity,  concluded  to 
follow  her.  They  soon  made  their  way  to  quite  a 
respectable  street,  and  rang  the  bell  at  the  door  of  a 
plain,  comfortable-appearing  house. 

A  cheery,  stout,  middle-aged  lady  opened  it.  She 
locked  at  Rose’s  new  friend,  and  reproachfully  shook 
her  finger  at  her,  saying — 

“  Naughty  Zell,  why  did  you  leave  the  Home  ?” 

“  Because  I  am  possessed  by  a  restless  devil,”  w.as 
the  strange  answer.  “  Besides,  I  can  do  more  good  in 
the  streets  than  there.  I  have  just  saved  her”  (pointing 
to  Rose,  who  at  once  surmised  that  this  was  Zell 
Allen,  though  so  changed  she  would  not  have  kaown 
her).  “  Now,”  continued  Zell,  thrusting  some  money 
into  Rose’s  hand,  “  take  this  and  go  home  at  once. 
Tell  her,  Mrs.  Ranger,  that  this  city  is  no  place  for 
her.” 

"  If  you  have  friends  and  a  home  to  go  to,  it’s  the 
very  best  thing  you  can  do,”  said  the  lady. 

“  But  my  friends  are  poor,”  sobbed  Rose. 

“  No  matter,  go  to  them,”  said  Zell  almost  fiercely. 
“I  tell  you  there  is  no  place  for  you  here,  unless  you 
wish  to  go  to  perdition.  Go  home,  where  you  are 
known,  scrub,  delve,  do  anything  rather  than  stay  here. 
Your  big  brother  can  and  will  take  care  of  you,  though 
he  does  look  so  cross.” 

“  She  is  right,  my  child  ;  you  had  better  go  at  once,” 
said  the  lady  decidedly. 

“  Who  are  you  ?”  asked  Rose  of  the  latter  speaker 
with  some  curiosity. 

“  I  am  a  city  missionary,”  answered  the  lady  quietly, 
“  and  it  is  my  business  to  help  such  poor  girls  as  you 
are.  I  say  to  you  from  full  knowledge,  and  in  all  sin¬ 
cerity,  to  go  home  is  the  very  best  thing  that  you 
can  do.” 

“  But  why  is  there  not  a  chance  for  a  poor,  well- 
meaning  girl  to  earn  an  honest  living  in  this  great 
city  ?” 

“  Thousands  are  earning  such  a  li\ing,  but  there  is 
not  one  chance  in  a  hundred  for  you.” 

“  Why  ?”  asked  Rose  hotly. 

“  Do  you  see  all  these  houses  ?  They  are  full  of 
people,”  continued  Mrs.  Ranger,  “  and  some  of  them 
contain  many  families.  In  these  families  there  are 
thousands  of  girls  who  have  a  home,  a  shelter,  and 
protectors  here  in  the  city.  They  have  society  in  rela¬ 
tives  and  neighbours.  They  have  no  board  to  pay, 
and  fathers  and  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters,  helping  to 


support  them.  They  put  all  their  earnings  into  a 
common  fund,  and  it  supports  the  family.  Such  girls 
can  afford  and  will  work  for  two,  three,  four,  and  five 
dollars  a  week.  All  that  they  earn  makes  the  burden 
so  much  less  on  the  father,  who  otherwise  would  have 
supported  them  in  idleness.  Now,  a  homeless  stranger 
in  the  city  msst  pay  board,  and  therefore  they  can’t 
compete  with  those  who  live  here.  Wages  are  kept 
too  low.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  situated  as  you  are 
can  earn  enough  to  pay  board  and  dress  as  they  are 
required  to  in  the  fashionable  stores.  Have  you  been 
able  ?” 

“  No,”  groaned  Rose.  “  I  am  in  debt  to  my  land¬ 
lady  now,  and  I  had  some  money  to  start  with.” 

“  There  it  is,”  said  Mrs.  Ranger  sadly,  “  the  same 
old  story.” 

“  But  these  stores  ought  to  pay  more,”  said  Rose 
indignantly. 

“  They  will  only  pay  for  labour,  as  for  everything 
else,  the  market  price,  and  that  averages  but  six  dollars 
a  week,  and  more  are  working  for  from  three  to  five 
than  for  si.x.  As  I  told  you,  there  are  thousands  of 
girls  living  in  the  city  glad  to  get  a  chance  at  any 
price.” 

Rose  gave  a  weary  discouraged  sigh  and  said,  “  I 
fear  you  are  right,  I  must  go  home.  Indeed,  after 
what  has  happened  I  hardly  dare  stay.” 

“  Go,”  said  Zell,  “  and  don’t  look  back.”  Then  she 
asked  with  a  wistful  hungry  look,  “  Have  you  seen  any 

of - ?”  She  stopped,  she  could  not  speak  the 

names  of  her  kindred. 

“  Yes,”  said  Rose  gently.  (Yesterday  she  would 
have  stood  coldly  aloof  from  Zell.  To-day  she  was 
very  grateful  and  full  of  sympathy.)  “  I  know  they 
are  well.  They  were  all  sick  after — after  you  went 
away.  But  they  got  w'ell  again,  and’’  (lowering  her 
voice)  “  Edith  prays  for  you  night  and  day.” 

“  Oh,  oh,”  sobbed  Zell,  “  this  is  torment,  this  is  to 
see  the  heaven  I  cannot  enter,”  and  she  dashed  away. 

“  Poor  child,”  said  Mrs.  Ranger,  “  there’s  an  angel 
in  her  yet  if  I  only  knew  how  to  bring  it  out.  I  may 
see  her  to-morrow,  and  I  may  not  for  weeks.  Take 
the  money  she  left  with  you,  and  here  is  some  more. 
It  may  help  her  to  think  that  she  helped  you.  And 
now,  my  dear,  let  me  see  you  safely  on  your  way 
home.” 

We  will  briefly  tell  the  sad  story  of  Zell’s  life  since 
she  left  home.  Van  Dam  evaded  the  fulfilment  of  his 
promise  to  marry,  at  first  gently  and  with  many  pro¬ 
testations  of  love,  afterwards  sternly  and  even  coarsely. 
He  no  longer  pretended  even  to  feel  affection  for  her, 
and  remorse  and  nervous  excitement  so  enfeebled  her 
that  she  was  prepared  to  receive  the  contagion  of  the 
terrible  small-pox  then  raging  in  Boston,  where  they 
w’ere  staying.  She  became  ill  and  was  taken  to  the 
hospital,  her  betrayer  hoping  that  she  would  die  and 
he  be  rid  of  her.  For  many  days  she  struggled  against 
the  terrible  disease ;  when  the  delirium  had  left  her  she 
bribed  a  nurse  to  find  her  the  means  of  writing  a  letter 
to  him  telling  him  she  was  dying,  and  forgiving  him 
for  the  evil  he  had  wrought.  That  letter  bore  a  ter¬ 
rible  retribution,  for  it  conveyed  the  contagion  to  him. 
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and  he,  too,  was  taken  to  the  hospital  and  there  died. 
Zell  recovered,  and  went  out  again  into  the  world,  only 
to  meet  neglect  and  ignominy.  Deeper,  still  deeper, 
she  fell,  but,  outcast  as  she  was,  she  was  the  chosen 
instrument  of  saving  from  a  like  fate  Rose  Lacey. 

That  night  the  stage  left  Rose  at  the  poor  dilapidated 
little  farmhouse,  and  in  her  mother’s  close  embrace  she 
felt  the  blessedness  of  the  home  shelter,  however  poor, 
and  the  protecting  love  of  kindred,  however  plain. 

“  Arden  is  away,”  said  the  quiet  woman  of  few 
words.  “  He  is  only  home  twice  a  month.  He  has 
a  job  of  cutting  and  carting  wood  a  good  way  from 
here.  We  are  so  poor  this  winter  he  had  to  take  this 
chance.  Your  father  is  doing  better.  I  hope  for  him, 
though  with  fear  and  trembling.” 

Then  Rose  told  her  mother  her  experience  and  how 
she  had  been  saved  by  Zell,  and  the  poor  woman 
clasped  her  daughter  to  her  breast  again  and  again,  and 
with  streaming  eyes  raised  towards  heaven,  poured  out 
her  gratitude  to  God. 

“  Rose,”  said  she  with  a  shudder,  “  if  I  had  not 
prayed  so  for  you  night  and  day,  perhaps  you  would 
not  have  found  such  friends  in  your  time  of  need. 
Oh,  let  us  both  pray  for  that  poor  lost  one,  that  she 
may  be  saved  also.” 

Fiom  this  day  forth  Rose  began  to  pray  the  true 
prayer  of  pity,  and  then  the  true  prayer  of  a  personal 
faith.  The  rude,  evil  world  had  shown  her  her  own 
and  others’  need,  in  a  way  that  made  her  feel  that  she 
wanted  the  Heavenly  Father’s  care. 

In  other  respects  she  took  up  her  life  for  a  time  where 
she  had  left  it  a  fgw  months  before. 

Edith  was  deeply  moved  at  Rose’s  story,  and  Zell’s 
wild,  wayward  steps  were  followed  by  prayers,  as  by  a 
throng  of  reclaiming  angels. 

“  I  would  go  and  bring  her  home  in  a  moment  if  I 
only  knew  where  to  find  her,”  said  Edith. 

“  Mrs.  Ranger  said  she  would  write  as  soon  as  there 
was  any  chance  of  your  doing  so,’’  said  Rose. 

About  the  middle  of  January  a  letter  came  to  Edith, 
as  follows  : — 

“  Mi  ss  Edith  Allen. — Your  sister,  Zell ,  is  in  Bellevue 
Hospital,  ward - .  Come  quickly  ;  she  is  very  ill.” 

Edith  took  the  earliest  train,  and  was  soon  following 
an  attendant,  with  eager  steps,  down  the  long  ward. 
They  came  to  a  dark-eyed  girl  that  was  evidently  dying, 
and  she  closed  her  eyes  with'a  chill  of  fear.  A  second 
glance  showed  that  it  was  not  Zell,  and  a  little  farther 
on  she  saw  the  face  of  her  sister,  but  so  changed  !  Oh, 
the  havoc  that  sin  and  wretchedness  had  made  in  that 
beautiful  creature  dating  a  few  short  months  !  She 
was  in  a  state  of  unconscious  muttering  delirium,  and 
Edith  showered  kisses  on  the  poor,  parched  lips  ;  her 
tears  fell  like  rain  on  the  thin,  flushed  face.  Zell 
suddenly  cried,  with  the  girlish  voice  of  old — 

“  Htirrah,  hurrah  !  books  to  the  shades  ;  no  more 
teachers  and  t> rants  for  me.” 

She  was  living  over  the  old  life,  with  its  old,  fatal 
tendencies. 

Edith  sat  down,  and  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would 
break.  Unnoticed,  a  stout,  elderly  lady  was  regarding 
her  with  eyes  wet  with  sympathy.  As  Edith’s  grief 


subsided  somewhat  she  laid  her  hand  on  the  poor  girl’s 
shoulder,  saying — 

“  My  child,  I  feel  very  sorry  for  you.  For  some 
reason  I  can’t  pass  on  and  leave  you  alone  in  your 
sorrow,  though  we  are  total  strangers.  Your  trouble 
gives  you  a  sacred  claim  on  me.  What  can  I  do  for 
you  ?” 

Edith  looked  up  through  her  tears,  and  saw  a  kind, 
motherly  face,  with  a  halo  of  grey  curls  around  it. 
With  woman’s  intuition  she  trusted  her  instantly,  and, 
with  another  rush  of  tears,  said — 

“  This  is — my — poor  lost — sister — I’ve — just  found 
her.” 

“  Ah  !”  said  the  lady  significantly,  “  God  pity  you 
both  !” 

“  Were  it  not — for  Him,”  sobbed  Edith,  with  her 
hand  upon  her  aching  heatt,  “  I  believe — I  would 
die.” 

The  lady  sat  down  by  her,  and  took  her  hand, 
saying,  “  I  will  stay  with  you,  dear,  till  you  feel 
better.” 

Gradually  and  delicately  she  drew  from  Edith  her 
story,  and  her  large  heart  yearned  over  the  two  girls 
in  the  sincerest  sympathy. 

“  I  was  not  personally  acquainted  with  your  father 
and  mother,  but  I  know  well  who  they  were,”  she  said. 
“  And  now,  my  child,  you  cannot  remain  here  much 
longer  ;  where  are  you  going  to  stay  ?” 

“  I  haven’t  thought,”  said  Edith  sadly. 

“  I  have,”  replied  the  lady  heartily ;  “lam  going  to 
take  you  home  with  me.  We  don’t  live  very  faraway, 
and  you  can  come  and  see  your  sister  as  often  as  you 
choose,  within  the  limits  of  the  rules.” 

“  Oh !”  exclaimed  Edith  deprecatingly,  “  I  am  not 
fit — I  have  no  claim.” 

“  My  child,”  said  the  lady  gently,  “  don’t  you  re¬ 
member  what  our  Master  said — ‘  I  was  a  stranger  and 
ye  took  me  in.’  Is  He  not  fit  to  enter  my  house  ? 
Has  He  no  claim  ?  In  taking  you  home  I  am  taking 
Him  home,  and  so  will  be  happy  and  honoured  in  your 
presence.  Moreover,  my  dear,  from  what  I  have  seen 
and  heard,  I  am  sure  I  shall  love  you  for  your  own 
sake.” 

Edith  looked  at  her  through  grateful  tears,  and  said — 
“  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  Jesus  has  been  comforting 
me  all  the  time  through  your  lips.  How  beautiful 
Christianity  is  when  it  is  lived  out  !  I  will  go  to  your 
house  as  if  it  were  His.” 

Then  she  turned  and  pressed  a  loving  kiss  on  Zell’s 
unconscious  face,  but  her  wonder  was  past  words  when 
the  lady  stooped  down  also,  and  kissed  the  “  woman 
which  was  a  sinner.”  She  -seized  her  hand  with  both 
of  hers  and  faltered — 

“  You  don’t  despise  and  shrink  from  her,  then  ?” 

“  Despise  her !  no,”  said  the  noble  woman.  “  I 
have  never  been  tempted  as  this  poor  child  has.  God 
does  not  despise  her.  What  am  I  ?” 

From  that  moment  Edith  could  have  kissed  her  feet, 
and  feeling  that  God  had  sent  His  angel  to  take  care  of 
her,  she  followed  the  lady  from  the  hospital.  A  plain 
but  elegantly-liveried  carriage  was  waiting,  and  they 
were  driven  rapidly  to  one  of  the  stateliest  palaces  on 
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Fifth  Avenue.  As  they  crossed  the  marble  threshold, 
the  lady  turned  and  said — 

“  Pardon  me,  my  dear,  my  name  is  Mrs.  Hart.  This 
is  your  home  now  as  truly  as  mine  while  you  are  with 
us,”  and  Edith  was  shown  to  a  room  replete  with 
luxurious  comfort,  and  told  to  rest  till  the  six  o’clock 
dinner. 

With  some  timidity  and  fear  she  came  down  to  meet 
the  others.  As  she  entered  she  saw  a  portly  man 
standing  on  the  rug  before  the  glowing  grate,  with  a 
shock  of  white  hair,  and  a  genial,  kindly  face. 

“  My  husband,”  said  Mrs.  Hart,  “  this  is  our  new 
friend.  Miss  Edith  Allen.  You  knew  her  father  well 
in  business,  I  am  sure.” 

“  Of  course  I  did,”  said  the  old  gentleman,  taking 
Edith's  hand  in  both  of  his,  “  and  a  fine  business  man 
he  was,  too.  You  are  welcome  to  our  home.  Miss 
Edith.  Look  here,  mother,”  he  said,  turning  to  his 
wife  with  a  quizzical  look,  and  still  keeping  hold  of 
Edith’s  hand,  “  you  didn’t  bring  home  an  ‘  angel  un¬ 
awares’  this  time.  I  say,  wife,  you  won’t  be  jealous  if 
I  take  a  kiss  now,  will  you — a  sort  of  Scriptural  kiss, 
you  know  ?”  and  he  gave  Edith  a  hearty  smack  that 
broke  the  ice  between  them  completely. 

With  a  face  like  a  peony,  Edith  said  earnestly — 

“  I  am  sure  the  real  angels  throng  your  homo.” 

“  I  hope  they  do,”  said  Mr.  Hart  cheerily.  “  My 
old  lady  there  is  the  best  one  I  have  seen  yet,  but  I  am 
ready  for  all  the  rest.  Here  come  some  of  them,”  he 
added,  as  his  daughters  entered,  and  to  each  one  he 
gave  a  hearty  kiss,  counting,  “one,  two,  three,  four, 
five — now,  ‘  all  present  or  accounted  for  ?’  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  his  wife,  laughing. 

“  Dinner,  then,”  and  after  the  young  ladies  had 
greeted  Edith  most  cordially,  he  gave  her  his  arm,  as  if 
she  had  been  a  duchess,  and  escorted  her  to  the  dining¬ 
room.  After  being  seated,  they  bowed  their  heads  in 
quiet  reverence,  and  the  old  man,  with  the  voice  and 
manner  of  a  child  speaking  to  a  father,  thanked  God 
for  His  mercies,  and  invoked  His  blessing. 

The  table-talk  was  genial  and  wholesome,  with  now 
and  then  a  sparkle  of  wit,  or  a  broad  gleam  of  humour. 

“  My  good  wife  there,  Miss  Edith,”  said  Mr.  Hart, 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  “  is  a  very  sly  old  lady.  If 
she  does  wear  spectacles,  she  sees  with  great  discrimi¬ 
nation,  or  else  the  world  is  growing  so  full  of  interest¬ 
ing  saints  and  sinners,  that  I  am  quite  in  hopes  of  it. 
Every  day  she  has  a  new  story  about  some  very  good 
person,  or  some  very  bad  person  becoming  good.  If 
you  go  on  this  way  much  longer,  mother,  the  millen¬ 
nium  will  commence  before  the  doctors  of  divinity  are 
ready  for  it.” 

“  My  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Hart,  with  a  comic  aside  to 
Edith,  “my  husband  has  never  got  over  being  a  boy. 
When  he  will  become  old  enough  to  sober  down  I  am 
sure  I  can’t  tell.” 

“  What  have  I  to  sober  me,  with  all  there  happy  faces 
around,  I  would  like  to  know  ?”  was  the  hearty  retort. 
“  I  am  having  a  better  time  every  day,  and  mean  to  go 
on  so  ad  mfimtum.  You’re  a  good  one  to  talk  about 
sobering  down,  when  you  laugh  more  than  any  of  these 
youngsters.” 


“  Well,”  said  his  wife,  her  substantial  form  quiver¬ 
ing  with  merriment,  “  it’s  because  you  make  me.” 

During  the  meal  Edith  had  time  to  observe  the  young 
ladies  more  closely.  They  were  fine-looking,  and  one 
or  two  of  them  really  beautiful.  Two  of  them  were 
in  early  girlhood  yet,  and  there  was  not  a  vestige  of 
the  vanity  and  affectation  often  seen  in  those  of  their 
position.  T  hey  evidently  had  wide  diversities  of 
character  and  faults,  but  there  was  the  simplicity 
and  sincerity  about  them  which  makes  the  difference 
between  a  chaste  piece  of  marble  and  a  painted  block  of 
wood.  She  saw  about  her  a  house  as  rich  and  costly 
in  its  appointments  as  her  own  old  home  had  been,  but 
it  was  not  so  crowded  or  pronounced  in  its  furnishing 
and  decoration.  There  were  fewer  pictures,  but  finer 
ones  ;  and  in  all  matters  of  art  French  taste  was  not 
prominent,  as  had  been  the  case  in  her  home. 

The  next  day  she  sat  by  unconscious  Zell  as  long  as 
was  permitted,  and  wrote  fully  to  Laura. 

The  dark-eyed  girl  that  seemed  dying  the  day  before 
was  gone. 

“  Did  she  die  ?”  she  asked  of  an  attendant. 

“  Yes.” 

“What  did  they  do  with  her?” 

“  Buried  her  in  Potter’s  Field.” 

Edith  shuddered, 

“  It  would  have  been  Zell’s  end,”  she  thought,  “  if 
I  hadn’t  found  her,  and  she  died  here  alone.” 

That  evening  Mrs.  Hart,  as  they  all  sat  in  her  owm 
private  parlour,  said  to  her  daughters — 

“  Girls,  away  with  you.  I  can’t  move  a  step  without 
stumbling  over  one  of  you.  You  are  always  crowding 
into  my  sanctum,  as  if  there  was  not  an  inch  of  room 
for  you  anywhere  else.  Vanish.  I  want  to  talk  to  Edith.” 

“  It’s  your  own  fault  that  we  crowd  in  here,  mother,” 
said  the  eldest.  “  You  are  the  loadstone  that  draws  us.” 

“  I’ll  get  a  lot  of  stones  to  throw  at  you  and  drive 
you  out  with,”  said  the  old  lady,  with  mock  severity. 

The  youngest  daughter  precipitated  herself  on  her 
mother’s  neck,  exclaiming — 

“Wouldn’t  that  be  fun,  to  see  mother  throwing 
stones  at  us?  She  would  wrap  them  in  eiderdown 
first.” 

“  Scamper,  the  whole  bevy  of  you,”  said  the  old 
lady,  laughing ;  and  Edith,  with  a  sigh,  contrasted  this 
“  mother’s  rooir.”  with  the  one  which  she  and  her 
sisters  shunned  as  the  place  where  their  “  teeth  set  on 
edge.” 

“  My  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Hart,  her  face  becoming 
grave  and  troubled,  “  there  is  one  thing  in  my  Christian 
work  that  discourages  me.  We  reclaim  so  few  of  the 
poor  girls  that  have  gone  astray.  I  understand,  from 
Mrs.  Ranger,  that  your  sister  was  at  the  Home,  but  that 
she  left  it.  How  can  we  accomplish  more?  We  do 
ever)  thing  we  can  for  them.” 

“  I  don’t  think  earthly  remedies  can  meet  their  case,” 
said  Edith  in  a  low  tone. 

“  I  agree  with  you,”  said  Mrs.  Hart  earnestly,  “  but 
we  do  give  them  religious  instruction.” 

“  I  don’t  think  religious  instruction  is  sufficient,” 
Edith  answered.  “  They  need  a  Saviour.” 

“  But  we  do  tell  them  about  Jesus.” 
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“  Not  always  in  a  way  that  they  understand,  I  fear,” 
said  Edith  sadly.  “  I  have  heard  people  tell  about 
Him  as  they  would  Socrates,  or  Moses,  or  Paul.  We 
don’t  need  facts  about  Him  so  much  as  Jesus  Himself. 
In  olden  time  people  did  not  go  to  their  sick  and  troubled 
friends  and  tell  them  that  Jesus  was  in  Capernaum,  and 
that  He  was  a  great  deliverer.  They  brought  the 
poor,  helpless  creatures  right  to  Him.  They  laid  them 
right  at  the  feet  of  a  personal  Saviour,  and  He  helped 
them.  Do  we  do  this  ?  I  have  thought  a  great  deal 
about  it,”  continued  Edith,  “  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
more  associate  the  ideas  of  duty,  restraint,  and  almost 
impossible  effort  with  Him  than  the  ideas  of  help  and 
sympathy.  It  was  so  with  me,  I  know,  at  first.” 

“  Perhaps  you  are  right,”  said  Mrs.  Hart  thought¬ 
fully.  “  The  poor  creatures  to  whom  I  referred  seem 
more  afraid  of  God  than  anything  else.” 

“  And  yet,  of  all  that  ever  lived,  Jesus  was  the  most 
tender  towards  them — the  most  ready  to  forgive  and 
save.  Believe  me,  Mrs.  Hart,  there  was  more  gospel 
in  the  kiss  you  gave  my  sister — there  was  more  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  it  than  in  all  the  sermons  ever  written, 
and  I  am  sure  that  if  she  had  been  conscious  it  would 
have  saved  her.  They  must,  as  it  were,  feel  the  hand 
of  love  and  power  that  lifted  Peter  out  of  the  engulf¬ 
ing  waves.  The  idea  of  duty  and  sturdy  self-restraint 
is  perhaps  too  much  emphasised,  while  they,  poor 
things,  are  weak  as  water.  They  are  so  ‘  lost’  that 
He  must  just  ‘  seek  and  save’  them,  as  He  said — lift 
them  up — keep  them  up  almost  in  spite  of  themselves. 
Saved — that  is  the  word,  as  the  limp,  helpless  form  is 
dragged  out  of  danger.  On  account  of  my  sister  I 
have  thought  a  good  deal  about  this  subject,  and  there 
seems  to  me  to  be  no  remedy  for  this  class  save  in  the 
merciful,  patient,  personal  Saviour.  He  had  wonderful 
power  over  them  when  He  was  on  earth,  and  He  would 
have  the  same  now  if  His  people  could  make  them 
understand  Him.” 

“  I  think  few  of  us  understand  this  personal  Saviour 
ourselves  as  we  ought,”  said  Mrs.  Hart,  somewhat  un¬ 
veiling  her  own  experience.  “  The  Romish  Church 
puts  the  Virgin,  saints,  penances,  and  I  know  not 
what,  between  the  sinner  and  Jesus,  and  we  put  cate¬ 
chisms,  doctrines,  and  a  great  mass  of  truth  about 
them,  between  Him  and  us.  I  doubt  whether  many 
of  us,  like  the  beloved  disciple,  have  leaned  our  heads 
on  His  heart  of  love  and  felt  its  throbs.  Too  much  of 
the  time  He  seems  in  heaven  to  me,  not  here.” 

“  I  never  had  much  religious  instruction,” said  Edith 
simply.  “  I  found  Him  in  the  New  Testament,  as 
people  of  old  found  Him  in  Palestine,  and  I  went  to 
Him,  just  as  I  was,  and  He  has  been  such  a  Friend 
and  Helper.  He  lets  me  sit  at  His  feet  like  Mary,  and 
the  words  He  spoke  seem  said  directly  to  poor  little 
me.” 

Wistful  tears  came  into  Mrs.  Hart’s  eyes,  and  she 
kissed  Edith,  saying — 

“  I  have  been  a  Christian  forty  years,  my  child,  but 
you  are  nearer  to  Him  than  I  am.  Stay  close  to  His 
side.  This  talk  has  done  more  good  than  I  imagined 
possible.” 

“  If  I  seem  nearer,”  said  Edith  gently,  “  isn’t  it. 


perhaps,  because  I  am  weaker  than  you  are  ?  His 
‘  sheep  follow’  Him,  but  isn’t  there  some  place  in  the 
Bible  about  His  ‘  carrying  the  lambs  in  His  bosom  ?’ 

I  think  we  shall  find  at  last  that  He  was  nearer  to  us 
all  than  we  thought,  and  that  His  arm  of  love  was 
around  us  all  the  time.” 

In  a  sudden,  strong  impulse,  Mrs.  Hart  embraced 
Edith,  and,  looking  upward,  exclaimed — 

“  Truly  ‘  Thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise 
and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes.’  As 
my  husband  said,  I  am  entertaining  a  good  angel.” 

The  physician  gave  Edith  great  encouragement  about 
Zell,  and  told  her  that  in  about  two  weeks  he  thought 
she  might  be  moved.  The  fever  was  taking  a  light 
form. 

One  evening,  after  listening  to  some  superb  music 
from  Annie,  the  second  daughter,  between  whom  and 
Edith  quite  an  affinity  seemed  to  develop  itself,  the 
latter  said — 

“  How  finely  you  play  !  I  think  you  are  wonderful 
for  an  amateur.” 

“I  am  not  an  amateur,”  replied  Annie,  laughing. 
“  Music  is  my  profession.” 

“  I  don’t  understand,”  said  Edith. 

“  Father  has  made  me  to  study  music  as  a  science,” 
explained  Annie.  “  I  could  teach  it  to-morrow.  All 
of  us  girls  are  to  have  a  profession.  Ella,  my  eldest 
sister,  is  studying  drawing  and  painting.  Here  is  a 
portfolio  of  her  sketches.” 

Even  Edith’s  unskilled  eyes  could  see  that  she  had 
attained  great  proficiency. 

“  Ella  could  teach  drawing  and  colouring  at  once,” 
continued  Annie,  “  for  she  has  studied  the  rules  and 
principles  very  carefully,  and  given  great  attention  to 
the  rudiments  of  art,  instead  of  having  a  teacher  help 
her  paint  a  few  show  pictures.  But  I  know  very  little 
about  it,  for  I  haven’t  much  taste  that  way.  Father 
has  us  educated  according  to  onr  tastes — that  is,  if  we 
show  a  little  talent  for  any  one  thing,  he  has  us  try  to 
perfect  ourselves  in  that  one  thing.  Julia  is  the  linguist, 
and  can  speak  French  and  German  like  a  native.  Father 
also  insisted  on  our  being  taught  the  common  English 
branches  very  thoroughly,  and  he  says  he  could  get  us 
situations  to  teach  within  a  month,  if  it  were  necessary.” 

Edith  sighed  deeply  as  she  thought  how  superficial 
their  education  had  been,  but  she  said  rather  slily  to 
Annie — “  But  you  are  engaged.  I  think  your  husband 
will  veto  the  music-teaching.” 

“Oh,  well,”  said  Annie,  laughing,  “Walter  may 
fail,  or  get  sick,  or  something  may  happen.  So  you 
see  we  wouldn’t  have  to  go  to  the  poorhouse.  Be¬ 
sides,  there’s  a  sort  of  satisfaction  in  knowing  one  thing 
pretty  well.  But  the  half  is  not  told  you,  and  I  suppose 
you  will  think  father  and  mother  queer  people  ;  indeed, 
most  of  our  friends  do.  For  mother  has  had  a  milliner 
come  to  the  house,  and  a  dressmaker,  and  a  hairdresser, 
and  whatever  we  have  any  knack  at  she  has  made  us 
learn  well,  some  one  thing,  and  some  another.  Wouldn’t 
I  like  to  dress  your  long  hair  ?”  continued  the  light¬ 
hearted  girl.  “  I  would  make  you  so  bewitching  that 
you  would  break  a  dozen  hearts  in  one  evening.  Then 
mother  has  taught  us  how  to  make  bread,  and  cake. 
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preserves,  and  cook,  and  Ella  and  I  have  to  take 
turns  in  keeping  house,  and  marketing,  and  keeping 
account  of  the  living  expenses.  The  rest  of  the  girls 
are  at  school  yet.  Mother  says  she  is  not  going  to 
palm  off  any  frauds  in  her  daughters  when  they  get 
married  ;  and  if  we  only  turn  out  half  as  good  as  she 
is  our  husbands  will  be  lucky  men,  if  I  do  say  it ;  and 
if  all  of  us  don’t  get  any,  we  can  take  care  of  ourselves. 
Father  has  been  holding  you  up  as  an  example  of  what  a 
girl  can  do  if  she  has  to  make  her  own  way  in  the  world.” 

And  the  sprightly  but  sensible  girl  would  have  rattled 
on  indefinitely  had  not  Edith  fled  to  her  room  in  an 
uncontrollable  rush  of  sorrow  over  the  sad,  sad  “  It 
might  have  been.” 

One  afternoon  Annie  came  into  Edith’s  room,  saying, 
“lam  going  to  dress  your  hair — yes,  I  will.  Now  don’t 
say  a  word — I  w.ant  to.  We  expect  two  or  three 
friends  in — one  you’ll  be  glad  to  see.  No,  I  won’t  tell 
you  who  it  is.  It’s  a  surprise.”  And  she  flew  at 
Edith’s  head,  pulled  out  the  hairpins,  and  went  to 
work  with  a  dexterity  and  rapidity  that  did  credit  to 
her  training.  In  a  little  while  she  had  crowned  Edith 
with  nature’s  most  exquisite  coronet. 

A  cloud  of  care  seemed  to  rest  on  Mr.  Hart’s  brow 
as  they  entered  the  dining-room,  but  he  banished  it 
instantly,  and  with  the  quaint  stately  gallantry  of  the 
old  school,  pretended  to  be  deeply  smitten  with  Edith’s 
loveliness.  And  so  lovely  she  appeared  that  their 
eyes  continually  returned,  and  rested  admiringly  on  her, 
till  at  last  the  blushing  girl  remonstrated. 

“  You  all  keep  looking  at  me  so  that  I  feel  as  if  I 
were  the  dessert,  and  you  were  going  to  eat  me  up 
pretty  soon.” 

“  I  speak  for  the  biggest  bite,”  cried  Mr.  Hart,  and 
they  laughed  at  her  and  petted  her  so  that  she  said — 

“  I  feel  as  if  I  had  known  you  all  ten  years.” 

But  ever  and  anon  Edith  saw  traces  of  the  cloud  of 
care  that  she  had  noticed  at  first.  And  so  did  Mrs. 
Hart,  for  she  said — 

“  You  have  been  a  little  anxious  about  business 
lately.  Is  there  anything  new  ?” 

“  No,”  said  Mr.  Hart,  who,  in  contrast  to  Mr.  Allen, 
talked  business  to  his  family,  “  things  are  only  growing 
a  little  worse.  There  have  been  one  or  two  bad  failures 
to-day.  The  worst  of  it  all  is  there  seems  a  general 
lack  of  confidence.  No  one  knows  what  is  going  to 
happen.  One  feels  as  if  in  a  thunder-shower.  The 
lightning  may  strike  him,  and  it  may  fall  somewhere 
else.  But  don’t  worry,  good  mother,  I  am  as  safe  as 
a  man  can  be.  I  have  only  got  a  million  in  my  safe 
ready  for  an  emergency.” 

Tke  wife  knew'just  whereher  husband  stood  that  night. 

At  nine  o’clock  Edith  was  talking  earnestly  with 
Mrs.  Ranger,  whom  she  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see. 
There  were  a  few  other  people  present  of  the  very 
highest  social  standing,  and  intimate  friends  of  the 
family,  for  her  kind  entertainers  would  not  expose  her 
to  any  strange  and  unsympathetic  eyes.  Annie  was 
flitting  about,  the  very  spirit  of  innocent  mischief  and 
matchmaking,  gloating  over  the  pleasure  she  expected 
to  give  Edith. 

The  bell  rang,  and  a  moment  later  she  marshalled  in 
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Gus  Elliott,  as  handsome  and  exquisitely  dressed  as 
ever.  He  was  as  much  in  the  dark  as  to  whom  he  should 
see  as  Edith.  Some  one  had  told  Annie  of  his  former 
devotedness  to  Edith,  and  so  she  innocently  meant  to 
do  both  a  kindness.  Having  a  slight  acquaintance  with 
Elliott  as  a  general  society  man,  she  invited  him  this 
evening  to  “  meet  an  old  friend.”  He  gladly  accepted, 
feeling  it  a  great  honour  to  visit  at  the  Hart’s. 

He  saw  Edith  a  moment  before  she  observed  him, 
and  had  time  to  note  her  exquisite  beauty.  But  he 
turned  pale  with  fear  and  anxiety  in  regard  to  his 
reception. 

Then  she  raised  her  eyes  and  saw  him.  The  blood 
rushed  in  a  hot  torrent  to  her  face,  and  then  left  it 
in  extreme  pallor.  Gus  advanced  with  all  the  ease  and 
grace  that  he  could  command  under  the  circumstances, 
and  held  out  his  hand.  “  She  cannot  refer  to  the  past 
here  before  them  all,”  he  thought. 

But  Edith  rose  slowly,  and  fixed  her  large  eyes,  that 
glowed  like  coals  of  fire,  sternly  upon  him,  and  put 
her  hand  behind  her  back. 

All  held  their  breath  in  awe-struck  expectation. 
She  seemed  to  see  only  him  and  the  past,  and  to  forget 
all  the  rest. 

“  No,  sir,”  she  said,  in  a  low  deep  voice  that  curdled 
Gus’s  blood,  “  I  cannot  take  your  hand.  I  might  in 
pity,  if  you  were  in  the  depths  of  poverty  and  trouble, 
as  I  have  been,  but  not  here  and  thus.  Do  you  know 
where  my  sister  is  ?” 

“  No,”  faltered  Gus,  his  knees  trembling  under  him. 

“  She  is  in  Bellevue  Hospital.  A  poor  girl  was 
carried  from  thence  to  Potter’s  Field  a  day  or  two  since. 
She  might  have  been  if  I  had  not  found  her.  And,” 
continued  Edith,  with  her  face  darkening  like  night,  and 
her  tone  deepening  till  it  sent  a  thrill  of  dread  to  the 
hearts  of  all  present,  “  in  Potter’s  Field  I  might  now 
have  been  if  I  had  listened  to  you.” 

Gus  trembled  before  her  in  a  way  that  plainly  con¬ 
firmed  her  words. 

With  a  grand  dignity  she  turned  to  Mrs.  Hart, 
saying,  “Please  excuse  my  absence;  I  cannot  breathe 
the  same  air  with  him,”  and  she  was  about  to  sweep 
from  the  parlour  like  an  incensed  goddess,  when  Mr. 
Hart  sprang  up,  his  eyes  blazing  with  anger,  and  put¬ 
ting  his  arm  around  Edith,  said  sternly — 

“  I  would  shield  this  dear  girl  as  my  own  daughter. 
Leave  this  house,  and  never  cross  my  threshold  again.” 

Gus  slunk  away  without  a  word.  As  the  guilty 
will  be  at  last,  he  w'as  “  speechless.”  So,  in  a  moment, 
when  least  expecting  it,  he  fell  from  his  heaven,  which 
was  society ;  for  the  news  of  his  baseness  spread  like 
wildfire,  and  within  a  week  every  respectable  door  was 
closed  against  him. 

Is  it  cynical  to  say  that  the  well-known  and  widely- 
honoured  Mr.  Hart,  in  closing  his  door,  had  influence, 
as  well  as  Gus’s  sin,  in  leading  some  to  close  theirs  ? 
Motives  in  society  are  a  little  mixed  sometimes. 

Mr.  Hart  went  down  town  the  next  morning,  a  little 
anxious,  it  is  true,  on  general  principles,  bur  not  in  the 
least  apprehensive  of  any  disaster.  “  I  may  have  to  pay 
out  a  few  hundred  thousand,”  he  thought,  “  but  that 
won’t  trouble  me.” 
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But  the  bolt  of  fiaancial  suspicion  was  directed 
towards  him  ;  how  he  could  not  tell.  Within  half  an 
hour  after  opening,  cheques  for  twelve  hundred  thousand 
were  presented  at  his  counter.  He  telegraphed  to  his 
wife,  “  A  run  upon  me.”  Later,  “  Danger  !”  Then 
came  the  words  to  the  up-town  palace,  “  Have  sus¬ 
pended  !”  In  the  afternoon,  “  The  storm  will  sweep 
me  bare,  but  courage,  God,  and  our  right  hands  will 
make  a  place  and  a  way  for  us.” 

The  business  community  sympathised  deeply  with 
Mr.  Hart.  Hard,  cool  men  of  Wall-street  came  in, 
and,  with  eyes  moist  with  sympathy,  wrung  his  hand. 
He  stood  up  through  the  wild  tumult,  calm,  dignified, 
heroic,  because  conscious  of  rectitude. 

“  The  shrinkage  in  securities  will  be  great,  I  fear,” 
he  said,  “  but  1  think  my  assets  will  cover  all  liabilities. 
We  will  give  up  everything.” 

When  he  came  up  home  in  the  evening  he  looked 
worn,  and  much  older  than  in  the  morning,  but  his 
wife  and  daughters  seemed  to  envelop  him  in  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  love  and  sympathy.  They  were  so  strong, 
cheerful,  hopeful,  that  they  inftised  their  courage  into 
him.  Annie  ran  to  the  piano,  and  played  as  if  inspired, 
saying  to  her  father — 

“  Let  every  note  tell  you  that  we  can  take  care  of 
ourselves,  and  you  and  mother  too,  if  necessary.” 

The  words  were  prophetic.  The  strain  had  been 
too  great  on  Mr.  Hart.  That  night  he  had  a  stroke  of 
paralysis  and  became  helpless.  But  he  had  trained  his 
daughters  to  be  the  very  reverse  of  helpless,  and  they 
did  take  care  of  him  with  the  most  devoted  love  and 
skilled  practical  enetgy,  making  the  weak  brief  remnant 
of  his  life  not  a  burden,  but  a  peaceful  evening  after 
a  glorious  day.  They  all,  except  the  youngest,  soon 
found  employment,  for  they  brought  superior  skill  and 
knowledge  to  the  labour  market,  and  such  are  ever  in 
demand.  Annie  soon  married  happily,  and  her  younger 
sisters  eventually  followed  her  example ;  but  Ella,  the 
eldest,  remained  single  and  though  she  never  became 
eminent  as  an  artist,  did  become  a  very  useful  and 
respected  teacher  of  art,  as  studied  in  our  schools  as  a 
refining  accomplishment. 

To  return  to  Edith,  she  felt  for  her  kind  friends 
almost  as  much  as  if  she  were  one  of  the  family. 

“  Do  not  feel  that  you  must  go  away  because  of 
what  has  happened,”  said  Mrs.  Hart.  “lam  glad  to 
have  you  with  us,  for  you  do  us  all  good.  Indeed, 
you  seem  one  of  us.  Stay  as  long  as  you  can,  dear, 
and  God  help  us  both  to  bear  our  burdens  !” 

“  Dear  ‘  heavy-laden’  Mrs.  Hart,”  said  Edith,  “Jesus 
will  bear  the  burdens  for  us,  if  we  will  let  Him.” 

“  Bless  you,  child,  I  am  sure  He  sent  you  to  me.” 

As  Edith  entered  the  ward  that  day,  the  attendant 
said — 

“  She’s  herself,  miss,  at  last.’’ 

Edith  stole  noiselessly  to  Zell’s  cot ;  she  was  sleeping. 
Edith  sat  down  silently  and  watched  for  her  waking. 
At  last  she  opened  her  eyes  and  glanced  fearfully  around. 
Then  she  saw  Edith,  and  instantly  shrank  and  cowered 
as  if  expecting  a  blow. 

“  Zell,”  said  Edith,  taking  the  poor,  thin  hand,  “  oh, 
Zell,  don’t  you  know  me  I' 


“  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  me  ?”  asked  Zell, 
in  a  voice  full  of  dread. 

“  Take  you  to  my  home — take  you  to  my  heart — 
take  you  deeper  into  my  love  than  ever  before.” 

“  Edith,”  said  Zell,  almost  cowering  before  her  words 
as  if  they  hurt  her,  “lam  not  fit  to  go  home.” 

“  Oh,  Zell,  darling,”  said  Edith  tenderly,  “  God’s 
love  does  not  keep  a  debit  and  credit  account  with  us, 
neither  should  we  with  each  other.  Can’t  you  see  that 
I  love  you  ?”  and  she  showered  kisses  on  her  sister’s 
now  pdlid  face. 

But  Zell  acted  as  if  they  were  a  source  of  pain  to  her, 
and  she  muttered — 

“  You  don’t  know — you  can’t  know.  Don’t  speak 
of  God  to  me — I  fear  Him  unspeakably.” 

“  I  do  know  all,”  said  Edith  earnestly,  “  and  I  love 
you  more  fondly  than  ever  I  did  before,  and  God  knows 
and  loves  you  more  still.” 

“I  tell  you  you  don’t  kn -w,”  said  Zell,  almost 
fiercely.  “  You  can’t  know.  If  you  did  you  would 
spit  on  me  and  leave  me  for  e.r.r.  God  knows,  and  He 
has  doomed  me  to  hell,  Edi'h,”  she  added  in  a  hoarse 
whisper.  “  I  killed  him — you  know  who  ;  and  I  pro¬ 
mised  that  after  I  get  old  a  d  ugly  I  would  come  and 
torment  him  for  ever.  I  mt  st  keep  my  promise.” 

Edith  wept  bitterly.  This  was  worse  than  delirium. 
She  saw  that  her  sister’s  nature  was  so  bruised  and 
perverted,  so  warped,  that  it  almost  amounted  to  insanity. 
She  slowly  rallied  back  into  physical  strength,  but  her 
hectic  cheek  and  slight  cough  indicated  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  consumption.  Her  mind  remained  in  the  same 
unnatural  condition,  and  she  kept  saying  to  Edith,  “  You 
don’t  know  anything  about  it  all.  You  can’t  know.” 
She  would  not  see  Mrs.  Hart,  and  only  agreed  to  go 
home  with  Edith  on  condition  that  no  one  should  see  or 
speak  with  her  outside  the  family. 

At  last  the  day  of  departure  came.  Mrs.  Hart  said — 

“  You  shall  take  her  to  the  depot  in  my  carriage.  It 
will  be  among  its  last  and  best  uses.” 

Edith  kissed  her  kind  friend  good-bye,  saying — 

“  God  will  send  His  chariot  for  you  some  day,  and 
though  you  must  leave  this  your  beautiful  home,  if  you 
could  only  have  a  glimpse  into  the  mansion  preparing 
for  you  up  there,  anticipation  would  almost  banish  all 
thoughts  of  present  loss.” 

“  Well,  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Harr,  with  a  gleam  of  her 
old  humour,  “  I  hope  your  ‘  mansion’  will  be  next 
door,  for  I  shall  want  to  see  you  often  through  all 
eternity.’’ 

Then  Edith  knelt  before  Mr.  Hart’s  chair,  and  the 
old  man’s  helpless  hands  were  lifted  upon  her  head,  and 
he  looked  to  heaven  for  the  blessing  he  could  not 
speak. 

“  Our  ways  diverge  now,  but  they  will  all  meet 
again.  Home  is  near  to  you,’  she  whispered  in  his  car 
as  she  kissed  him  good-bye. 

The  old  glad  light  shone  in  his  eyes,  the  old  cheery 
smile  flitted  across  his  lips,  and  thus  she  left  him  who 
had  been  the  great,  rich  banker,  serene,  happy,  and  rich 
in  a  faith  that  could  not  be  lost  in  any  financial  storm, 
or  destroyed  by  disease,  or  enfeebled  by  age — she  left 
him  waiting  as  a  little  child  to  go  home. 
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WE  have  received  so  many  letters  on  this  much- 
discussed  topic  that  we  think  it  better  to  open 
this  page  for  communications  on  the  subject,  inviting 
correspondence  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  for  a 
sensible  letter  from  a  servant  might  be  of  great  assist¬ 
ance  in  arriving  at  conclusions.  We  may  hope  to  make 
the  recorded  experiences  of  English  housewives  useful 
to  other  English  housewives,  as  showing  in  what  points 
they  have  failed  in  managing  their  servants  and  where 
they  have  succeeded.  One  lady  writes : — 

“  My  cxistcuce  is  a  burden  to  me  on  account  of  jny  servants.  I 
keep  three — cook,  nurse,  and  housemaid — and  I  am  always  changing. 

1  have  seldom  any  very  serious  fault  to  find  with  them.  Indeed, 
they  searcely  give  me  time  to  find  out  their  faults,  for  they  only 
stay  a  few  weeks.  I  think  the  reason  must  he  that  they  quarrel 
among  themselves.  I  never  enter  the  kitchen.  I  was  married 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  have  lived  twelve  of  those  years  in  India. 
Since  my  return  home,  three  years  ago,  I  have  not  been  strong 
enough  to  take  an  active  part  in  housekeeping,  and  as  there  is  only 
my  husband  and  myself  and  two  young  children,  and  as  we  seldom 
give  dinners,  we  ought  to  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  servants  to 
remain  with  us.  It  is  an  easy  place.  My  huslmnd  is  certainly 
very  particular  about  his  dinner,  and  I  often  tell  him  that  he  will 
end  by  never  dining  at  home  at  all.  When  we  first  came  home  he 
dined  at  home  every  evening.  We  had  then  a  very  good  cook,  who 
had  just  left  a  friend  of  ours  because  the  work  was  too  hard,  she  said. 
Tlierc  were  too  many  dinner-parties.  She  left  soon  after  to  be  married. 

I  think  all  the  g(X)(l  cooks  must  have  got  married  at  the  same  time, 
for  ever  since  we  have  been  getting  worse  and  worse,  and  my  husband 
dines  in  town  three  evenings  a  week  now,  and  he  generally  says, 
when  we  do  sit  down  to  dinner  together,  and  when  he  looks  at  the 
soup — ‘  I  lunched  late  and  well,  my  dear,  and  1  am  very  glad  1  did.’ 
The  soup  very  often  looks  greasy,  and  the  lust  evening  he  was  at 
home  we  had  a  curry.  The  cook  said  she  knew  how  to  make  it,  so, 
as  it  is  a  favourite  i^ish  of  ours,  I  told  her  to  get  a  good  rabbit  and 
curry  it.  She  sent  it  uj)  irhife,  and  said  she  had  forgotten  the  rice. 
Think,  dear  ‘  Humming-Uird,’  of  curry  without  rice!  My  husband 
would  not  taste  it,  hut  1  did,  and  I  think  she  forgot  the  curry 
jwwder  too.  She  told  me  this  morning  that  she  must  leave  me  in  a 
month.  What  would  you  advise  me  to  do  ?  Do  you  think  a  lady- 
help  would  manage  things  better  for  me  ?  The  worst  of  that  is, 
though,  that  I  should  not  like  to  ask  a  lady  to  stay  in  the  kitchen 
and  see  lhat  the  cook  ]>reparcd  the  dishes  properly,  for  I  am  sure 
the  cook  would  fly  out  at  her  in  a  dreadful  way.  The  day  after  the 
euny  business  I  said  to  cook — ‘  Why  did  you  tell  me  you  could 
make  a  curry  ?  If  you  had  tDld  me  you  did  not  know  I  could  have 
got  you  a  cookery -hook  but  she  was  greatly  offended,  and  said  she 
knew  latter  than  ‘  them  cookery-ljooks.’  Tell  me,  dear  ‘  Ilumming- 
Itii'd,’  if  you  think  a  lady-help  would  he  of  use  to  me,  and,  if  I 
engage  one,  where  would  she  sit  ?  Would  she  have  a  sitting-room 
of  her  own,  or  woidd  she  expect  to  sit  with  me  when  she  was  not  in 
tlie  kitchen  ?  Give  me  a  few  hints,  and  you  will  greatly  oblige  ‘A 
IWled  Wife.’” 

Will  some  one  who  has  tried  the  lady-help  system 
give  “  A  Puzzled  Wife”  the  information  she  asks  for  ? 
“  Humming-Bird”  is  as  much  at  a  loss  as  to  the  position 
of  a  lady-help  in  the  household  as  she  is  herself,  but 
fancies  it  would  never  answer  to  introduce  a  lady-help 
among  other  servants  who  are  not  ladies.  Servants  are 
naturally  jealous  of  lady-helps.  They  think  they  are 
intruding  on  their  own  sphere,  and  civil  wars  would 
rage  more  fiercely  than  ever.  Has  not  “  A  Puzzled 
W  ife”  a  younger  sister,  or  cousin,  or  sister-in-law  who 
would  come  and  look  after  things  for  her  ?  She  would 
then  have  all  the  advantages  of  a  lady-help  without  its 
inconveniences. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  difficulties  of  “  Beatrice,” 
who  writes : — 


“  My  income  is  small,  hut  I  have  to  keep  up  a  good  appearance, 
and  am  therefore  obliged  to  keep  two  servants,  a  cook  and  a  house¬ 
maid.  My  co-jk  I  have  had  for  nearly  t\.o  years,  and  I  have  got  on 
verj-  well  with  her  until  the  last  few  months.  By  degrees  she  has 
been  getting  gayer  and  gayer  in  her  dress  of  late,  and  last  Sunday, 
when  she  started  oil'  for  church,  she  wore  a  black  silk  made  exactly 
like  a  new  one  I  had  had  sent  home  in  the  lieginning  of  the  winter, 
and  a  new  bonnet  which  I  am  certain  I  saw  in  Madame  Louise’s 
window  in  Begent-street,  marked  25s.  She  looked  as  if  she  had 
stepped  out  of  a  fashion-plate,  all  hut  her  hoots  and  gloves.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  speak  to  her  on  the  subject,  hut  I  must  cither  do  so 
or  discharge  her,  for  my  husband  says  it  is  an  absurd  state  of  things, 
and  I  do  not  like  it  myself.  I  saw  a  pair  of  her  hoots  the  other 
day,  and  the  heels  were  about  three  inches  high.  I  feel  certain 
that  if  I  remonstrate  with  her  she  will  leave,  so  do  you  not  think  I 
may  as  well  discharge  her  at  once  ?” 

As  she  is  a  good  servant  in  every  other  respect,  would 
it  not  be  better  to  speak  to  her  gently  and  kindly,  and 
show  her  how  unsuitable  her  style  of  dress  is  to  her 
station  ?  It  is  certainly  a  difficult  and  disagreeable  task; 
but  it  is  better  to  try  to  keep  a  good  servant  than  to 
flinch  from  speaking  plainly  and  kindly — doing  your 
duty  by  her,  in  fact,  which  nearly  always  means  some¬ 
thing  disagreeable  as  well  as  necessary. 

“  E.  R.”  says : — 

“I’eople  say  that  scr\’auts  are  scarce,  hut  I  advcrtisctl  the  oilier 
day  for  a  maid  and  for  a  housemaid  in  the  Times.  I  had  more 
than  fifty  advertisements  in  reply  to  the  first  and  seventeen  in 
answer  to  the  second  advertisement.  But  none  of  them  suited 
me.” 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  if  servants  are  not  scarce, 
good  ones  are  hard  to  find.  It  comes  to  much  the 
same  in  the  end. 

Another  correspondent  asks  for  the  address  of  the 
registry  office  for  lady-helps.  There  was  one  some 
months  ago  in  Old  Quebec-street,  Montague-square, 
but  it  has  not  been  continued.  Our  correspondent  does 
not  mention  whether  she  wishes  to  obtain  the  services 
of  a  lady-help  or  to  become  one  herself. 

“  Martha”  is  more  explicit.  She  says  : — 

“Judging  fi'om  the  correspondence  in  the  papers  there  must  he 
a  diu.aiid  for  hidy-heljis.  1  am  anxious  to  obtain  a  situation  in 
that  capacity,  hut  hefore  I  spend  any  money  on  advertising,  can 
you  tell  me  how  I  should  he  exjiected  to  dress,  and  would  the  lady 
of  the  house  call  me  hy  my  Christian  name  or  Miss  Blank?  I 
should  like  to  go  as  jiarlour-maid,  and  ever  since  1  had  the  idea  of 
getting  a  situation  of  the  kind  I  have  been  practising  laying  the 
table  and  moving  the  things  quietly.  Carrying  the  heavy  dishes 
into  the  room  w  ill  he  very  difficult,  I  am  afraid;  one  is  so  afraid  of 
spilling  the  gravy,  and  that  makes  one  nervous  and  awkward. 
What  is  the  most  graceful  way  of  uncorking  a  bottle?  1  should 
not  at  all  object  to  wearing  a  jdain  grey  or  dark-blue  dress  with 
plain  collar  and  cull’s  and  a  little  cap,  but  I  should  not  like  to  wear 
the  regular  servant’s  cap,  not  because  it  is  the  ‘  badge  of  servitude,’ 
hut  because  it  is  coarse  in  texture  and  looks  meaningless  though 
it  means  so  imieh.  I  shoidd  like  to  wear  a  pretty  little  Dolly 
Varden  with  coloured  ribbons.  I  should  not  like  to  associate  with 
servants  who  are  not  ladies,  hut  I  suppose  ladies  who  keep  lady- 
helps  have  them  to  till  all  capacities — cooks,  housemaids,  and  par¬ 
lour-maids.  Any  information  you  can  give  me  will  he  aci-eptable. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  have  tried  the  system  and 
would  let  us  know  how  the  plan  answers.” 

Many  other  letters  we  have  received  on  the  same 
subject.  “  Ida”  says  “  she  would  much  rather  do  the 
housework  herself  than  be  troubled  with  servants  if  it 
were  not  for  appearance’  sake.”  The  question  is.  Is 
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“  Ida”  as  gentle  and  kind  a  mistress  as  she  might  be  ? 
Many  mistresses  talk  as  though  servants  should  be 
faultless.  “  Ida”  “  suspects  her  housemaid  of  flirting 
with  the  postman.”  It  is  not  a  very  dreadful  crime, 
and  the  girl  cannot  waste  much  time  over  the  flirtation, 
for  the  postman  can’t  stay  very  long. 

“  Polly  Perkins”  says_: — 

“  I  have  read  your  article  ou  servants,  and  I  can  assure  you  I 
am  much  happier  since  a  limited  income  obliged  me  to  curtail  niy 
expenditure,  and  do  with  one  small  maid-servant  instead  of  a  cook 
and  housemaid.  My  opinion  is  that  servants  only  make  work  for 
each  other.  I  certainly  have  a  little  more  to  do  now,  but  I  have 


not  half  the  worry  and  vexation  I  had  when  there  were  two  ser¬ 
vants  to  look  after.  My  kitchen  is  much  cleaner,  and  my  small 
maid  cannot  quarrel  with  her  company.  After  our  early  dinner  she 
sits  down  at  the  table  near  the  fire  with  her  knitting  and  the  cat 
on  the  hearth,  and  makes  a  homely  picture  of  peace  and  comfort. 
Of  course  I  have  had  to  teach  her,  but  I  do  not  grudge  the  trouble, 
as  it  has  brought  me  so  much  comfort.  I  took  her  from  an  orphan 
home.” 

May  we  ask  our  subscribers  to  forward  to  us  opinions 
upon  and  replies  to  these  letters  ?  Communications  upon 
the  Lady-Help  question  will  be  particularly  acceptable, 
as  the  system  is  new,  and,  comparatively  speaking, 
untried.  Humm  ng-Bird. 
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It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  have  received  letters  from  many 
of  our  correspondents  on  the  subject  of  household  management  and 
economy,  and  we  thank  those  ladies  who  have  so  kindly  written  to 
us,  giving  their  own  experience  on  these  imi^rtant  subjects.  Nor 
must  we  forget  to  thank  other  of  the  contributors  to  our  Con¬ 
versazione  columns  for  the  useful  and  valuable  recipes  sent  by  them 
iu  reply  to  requests  from  subscribers.  It  is  our  intention  to  devote 
this  page  to  these  pimely  household  mutters.  We  name  it  the 
Housekeeper's  Conversazione,  hoping  that  the  information  supplied 
to  it  from  kind  subscribers  may  make  it  one  of  the  most  useful 
pages  in  the  Magazine.  In  many  families  there  is  a  number  of 
tried  and  proven  recipes,  many  of  which  are  not  generally  known, 
and  yet  have  something  special  to  recommend  them — such  as  a 
saving  of  trouble,  of  time,  or  of  expense.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
making  of  marmalade.  In  how  many  different  ways  is  this  done 
every  spring  ?  Some  householders  spend  three  hours  over  it  for 


F.  A.  O’C.  must  inquire  in  the  town  where  she  resides  as  to  where 
she  can  procure  the  German  yeast.  It  is  sold  by  the  ounce.  Flour- 
sellers  would  be  most  likely  to  know.  Bread  made  of  this  is  quite 
equal  to  thatmade  of  barm ;  the  only  thing  is  to  be  careful  to  get  it 
fresh.  To  try  if  it  is  fresh: — Put  loz.  in  a  jug,  with  i  good  tea- 
qtoonf  ul  of  flour,  and  scarcely  as  much  moist  sugar ;  stir  up  with  half 
a  pint  of  milk-warm  water,  cover  over  top  of  jug,  and  set  it  on  kitchen 
chinmeypiece.  If  it  rises  in  hour  it  is  good,  not  otherwise.  This 
quantity  will  do  for  4lb.  of  flour,  with  sufScient  water,  and  a  little  salt 
to  make  dough.  Barm  is  used  in  like  manner ;  i  pint  will  make  i 
stone  of  flour.  There  is  no  art  in  using  either,  but  it  would  be  better 
for  F.  A.  O’C  to'see  some  one  do  it  first  who  understands  it.  There 
is  a  recipe  for  barm  bread  in  the  September  number. — Bita. 

Devoxia  writes—"  Dear  Hum.ving. Bird,— This  being  the  first 
time  I  have  troubled  you  with  a  letter,  I  must  begin  with  saying  how 
much  interest  I  take  in  the  Magazine,  and  that  the  now  papers  on 
‘  Tlie  Englishwoman’s  Economist’  and  on  ‘  Dressmaking  at  Home’ 
are,  in  my  opinion,  most  ralnable.  If  you  think  it  would  be  of  use 
to  any  of  your  numerous  readers  I  will  send  you  a  very  economical 
recipe  for  ox-cheek  soup.  You  can  insert  it  if  yon  think  fit.  I  have 
tried  some  of  the  recipes,  and  found  them  excellent.  I  should  like  to 
warn  T.  P.  M.  of  the  danger  to  knife  and  handle  coming  apart  in 
Kent’s  machines,  but  I  never  found  any  other  damage  to  the  handle. 
We  used  one  for  some  years,  and  always  with  this  lamentable  result. 
As  to  giving  servants  meat  for  breakfast,  it  would  depend,  I  should 
think,  upon  the  arrangement  made  on  first  engaging  a  servant.  I  only 
allow  meat  for  breakfast  or  tea  on  washing  days.  Then  they  have 
cither  bacon  or  fish.  Can  you  tell  mo  where  I  can  sell  a  large 
quantity  of  old  writing-paper  that  has  been  used  and  tom  ?  Also 
can  you  tell  me  why  in  this  place  we  are  kept  waiting  so  long  for  our 
magazines  ?  It  was  the  9th  before  either  the  Domestic  Magazine 
or  the  louH'j  Englishwonuin  was  sent  from  our  booksellers.  I  have 
taken  in  the  Englishwoman  and  my  daughters  have  had  the  Young 
Englishv'oman  for  years.  Ojc.Cheek  Soup  (very  economical). — Take 
I  ox-cheek,  z  cow-heels,  and  2oz.  of  pearl  barley ;  put  them  in  a 
vessel  containing  3  gallons  of  cold  water.  Let  it  boil  slowly  4  honrs . 
When  cold  skim  off  the  fat.  Take  out  the  meat  and  separate  it  from 
the  bones ;  put  back  some  of  the  meat ;  cut  up  small  8  carrots,  2 


every  one  that  is  spent  by  those  who  manufacture  it  by  a  simpler 
mode.  Well,  if  each  would  send  us  her  recipe,  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  each  could  be  compared  and  discussed,  and  we 
should  thus  be  enabled  to  discover  the  very  best,  and  practise  it  in 
future.  This,  of  course,  is  only  an  instance;  but  there  are  very 
many  things  which  may  be  tolerably  well  done  by  a  hundr^l 
different  methods,  but  of  which  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  there  is 
only  one  very  best  way.  Let  us  all,  then,  try  to  help  each  other 
to  find  out  the  very  brat  way  of  doing  everything.  Cookery  books 
are  not  infallible.  The  best  of  them  contain  errors,  and  practice  is 
the  only  way  to  discover  what  is  the  object  of  every  good  house¬ 
keeper — viz.,  the  best  result  combined  with  the  smallest  expenditure 
of  money,  labour,  and  time.  Therefore,  practical  letters  containing 
■  sound  sense,  and  reflecting  the  experience  of  various  lives,  will  be 
welcome — doubly  welcome — to  ourselves  in  the  first  instance,  and 
to  our  readers  in  the  second. 


turnips,  a  head  of  celery,  and  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs.  Cut  4  large 
onions  in  slices,  and  fry  them  a  nice  brown,  with  plenty  of  flour 
dredged  over  them.  Add  all  the  vegetables  to  the  soup,  and  boil 
again  for  3  honrs.  Some  small  dumplings  made  with  the  fat  that 
was  skimmed  off  should  bo  boiled  in  it  half  an  hour.  Seasoningjto 
taste.” 

The  House  gives  the  following  recipes : — Egg  Sauce. — Boil  four 
eggs  from  eight  to  twelve  minutes.  Then  lay  them  in  a  pan  of  fresh 
water,  and  let  them  remain  till  quite  cold.  Peel  off  the  shells  and 
take  out  the  eggs.  Chop  the  yolks  and  whites  separately  ;  mix  them 
lightly  into  half  a  pint  of  melted  fresh  batter,  made  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  batter  to  two  large  tablespoonfuls  of 
flour,  and  four  of  milk  and  hot  water.  Add  some  powdered  mace  or 
nutmeg.  Egg  sauce  is  eaten  with  boiled  fish  and  ponltry.  Instead 
of  milk  or  water  you  can  use,  for  melted  butter,  some  of  the  water  in 
which  chicken  or  turkey  was  boiled,  or  some  veal  gravy.  Stuffed 
Eggs. — Boil  them  hard,  cut  them  in  two,  remove  the  yolks,  and  beat 
them  up  with  a  little  grated  ham,  parsley,  pepper,  and  salt  to  taste ; 
replace  this  mixture  within  the  whites,  cut  the  under-part  a  little  so 
as  to  make  them  stand  well  on  the  dish,  and  serve  with  white  sauce. 

The  Food  and  Fuel  Jte/ormer  gives  the  following  recipe  for  Babbage 
soup : — Take  an  earthen  vessel  capable  of  holding  about  a  gallon ;  fill 
it  with  cold  water ;  boil  in  it  at  once  a  pound  of  breast  of  pork,  cured, 
which  will  cost  about  tenpence,  half  a  pound  of  ox-liver,  three-half¬ 
pence.  Take,  further,  about  three  pounds  weight  of  curly -leaved 
cabbage,  twopence;  remove  the  outside  leaves,  cut  them  in  foui', 
wash  them  thoroughly  in  plenty  of  water ;  add  two  pounds  of  potatoes, 
twopence ;  an  onion,  with  three  or  four  cloves  stuck  into  it,  a  head  of 
celery,  two  leeks,  together  twopence ;  two  ounces  of  lard,  three- 
halfpence.  Put  the  whole  into  the  pot,  adding  the  pork  and  the 
liver  about  an  hour  afterwards ;  pepper  and  salt  slightly  ;  leave  it  to 
simmer  gently  on  a  slow  fire  for  two  hours.  Half  an  hour  before 
serving  up,  add  two  saveloys,  threepence.  When  the  soup  is  cooked, 
poor  half  the  broth  npon  half  a  pound  of  bread  ent  into  thin  slices ; 
keep  the  other  half  for  to-morrow’s  dinner.  Range  the  cabbages  and 
the  rest  on  a  plate  aside.  All  this  can  be  produced  for  one  shilling 
and  tenpence — a  savoury  and  abundant  meal  for  six  persons,  or  at  the 
rate  of  threepence  three-farthings  per  head. 
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A  Subscriber  writes— “Dear  Humming-Bird,— Some  months 
ago  you  described  the  Combination  Sewing  Machine,  so  I  apply  to 
yon  as  the  best  person  to  tell  me  if  one  or  any  of  the  stitches  would 
be  suitable  for  embroidering  a  child’s  dress.  I  mean  would  it  be 
effective  ?  [The  double  chain  stitch  would  answer  this  purpose 
admirably.  It  is  as  simple  as  common  stitching,  and  can  be  done  in 
two  colours  if  wished.  For  instance,  if  the  little  dress  were  blue,  you 
could  embroider  it  in  white  and  black  by  having  the  upper  needle 
threaded  with  white  and  the  lower  with  black.]  What  is  the  price  of 
the  Combination  Sewing  Machine  ?  [£4  los.]  Is  it  easily  worked  ? 
[Quite.]  Is  it  not  difficult  to  alter  from  one  kind  of  stitch  to  another  ? 
[Not  at  all.  It  is  managed  by  pressing  a  small  handle  in  the  front  of 
the  machine.  The  stitch  can  be  changed  while  the  machine  is  in 
motion.]  I  make  all  my  children’s  clothes,  so  that  a  sewing  machine 
is  really  a  necessity.  The  one  I  have  is  not  a  lock-stitch,  and  I  find 
that  the  stitches  continually  give  way.  This  is  why  I  am  thinking  of 
buying  a  ‘  Combination.’  Can  you  tell  me  where  to  write  for  one,  and 
whether  it  is  better  for  the  hiialth  to  have  a  hand  machine  or  a  treadle  ? 
[Madame  De  Tour,  30,  Ilenrietta-strect,  Covent-garden,  supplies  all 
kinds  of  sewing  machines.  Write  to  her.  Doctors  differ  about  the  treadle, 
as  they  do  on  most  matters.  Some  think  it  healthful  exercise,  and 
others  think  it  injurious,  because  it  exercises  the  limbs  and  not  the 
body.  Several  of  my  friends  use  the  treadle  machine,  and,  though 
they  find  it  rather  more  tiring  than  the  hand  machine,  yet  they  have 
experienced  no  further  ill-effects  from  it.  The  treadle  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  leaving  both  hands  free  to  guide  the  work.  This  saves  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  in  preparing  it  beforehand.]  What  is  the  best 
calico  for  children’s  garments  ?”  [The  Scoured  Grey  Calico,  manu¬ 
factured  by  Messrs.  Williamson,  Leighton  Buzzard.  For  particulars 
and  prices  see  “  Flittings”  in  former  numbers.  If  you  write  again, 
will  you  kindly  leave  spaces  for  replies  after  each  question  ?  I  have 
had  to  re-write  your  letter  for  the  printers,  as  you  not  only  omitted 
to  do  this,  but  crossed  a  great  portion  of  your  letter.  I  am  happy  to 
say  '■  crossing”  has  quite  gone  out  of  fashion  now-a-days.  Corre¬ 
spondents  will  kindly  make  a  note  of  this  !] 

Pearlie  is  glad  to  be  able  to  give  Ilar  information  respecting  the 
best  way  of  washing  lace.  The  following  is  a  very  good  method,  and 
has  been  tested  repeatedly: — Cover  a  large  bl.ack  wine-bottle  with 
clean  white  flannel  quite  tightly,  sew  it  on  so  that  there  will  be  no 
chance  of  its  moving  off  the  bottle,  roll  the  lace  on  the  flannel,  and 
tack  it  on  the  dirty  side  out ;  then  stretch  and  sew  a  piece  of  fine 
white  muslin  over  the  whole  quite  tightly.  Soak  the  whole  in  a  good 
lather,  and  leave  overnight  in  the  same ;  then  wash  with  the  hand, 
and  rinse  the  soap  well  out.  Put  the  bottle  near  the  fire,  and,  when 
nearly  dry,  starch  with  thin,  clear  starch.  Let  it  dry  perfectly ;  then 
remove  the  muslin,  and  pull  the  lace  with  the  hand,  instead  of  ironing 
it ;  it  will  then  be  ready  for  use,  and  will  be  found  to  be  as  white  and 
perfect  as  when  new.  Could  the  Editor  inform  Pearlie  of  the 
present  address  of  the  Gentlewomen’s  Self-Help  Institute  ?  It  used 
to  be  10,  Bessborougb-gardens,  South  Belgravia,  but  a  letter  sent  to 
that  address  was  returned  to  Pearlie  very  lately.  Could  the  Editor 
also  inform  Pearlie  whether  that  Institute  provides  work  to  bo  done 
at  one’s  own  home ;  and  if,  by  becoming  a  member  of  it,  and  paying 
a  fee,  one  would  be  entitled  to  a  constant  supply  of  work  ?  Pearlie 
is  one  of  a  large  body  of  people  having  plenty  of  time  on  her  hands, 
and  a  very  ardent  desire  to  add  to  her  income  by  employment  at 
home.  Could  the  Editor  give  her  any  information  as  to  whether 
”  lady-helps”  are  now  generally  employed  ?  The  experience  of  a 
few  of  them,  or  their  employers,  would  be  a  very  pleasant  theme  in 
the  Conversazione.  [The  present  address  of  the  Gentlewomen’s  Self- 
Help  Institute  is  15,  Baker-street,  Portman-square.  It  is  for  the 
benefit  of  necessitous  ladies  only.  I  copy  the  italics  from  their 
advertisement.  Pearlie  can  draw  her  own  inference.  Pearlie 
will  find  that  the  question  of  lady-helps  will  be  ventilated  in  our 
columns.  See  article  on  “  Mistresses  and  Maids,”  in  which  occurs  a 
sentence  almost  word  for  word  like  Pearlie’s  last.  I  hope,  with 
her,  that  lady-helps  and  their  employers  will  write  to  us  on  the  subject 
of  their  experiences.] 

Alice  writes — “Dear  Humming-Bird, — I  want  some  good  sound 
practical  advice,  and  I  believe  that  in  applying  to  yon  1  shall  be 
sure  to  have  it.  I  have  no  mother,  and  I  am  so  situated  that  I  have 
no  friends  near  me,  at  least  not  persons  on  whom  I  could  in  any  way 
rely  for  what  I  wish  to  know,  so  will  you  kindly  assist  me  ?  We  have 
Wely  become  poor  and  taken  a  house,  £30  yearly  rental.  Can  I  then 


manage  on  £156  a  year,  to  include  rent  and  all,  everything  except  our 
dress  ?  There  is  one  baby  only.  We  see  little  or  no  company — that 
is,  only  a  friend  occasionally  to  dinner,  to  which  we  make  few  addi¬ 
tions  on  such  occasions ;  again,  sometimes  a  young  friend  comes  to 
spend  a  week  or  so  with  me.  2.  Can  I  on  this  keep  one  good  general 
servant  and  a  good  nurse  for  baby  ?  Where  we  live  all  prices  are 
about  like  London  ones.  3.  I  have  this  £156  to  manage  entirely  as  I 
please  for  the  house.  Please  tell  me  how  to  divide  it,  and  what 
economies  to  practise.  I  must  mention  that  my  husband  drives  on 
long  business  journeys,  and  I  nsually  accompany  him,  so  that  I  cannot 
attend  to  much  household  work  myself.  I  wish  to  begin  living  on  the 
£156  at  once,  and  if  you  can  help  me  I  shall  ever  be  most  grateful  to 
you.  I  cannot  conclude  without  saying  I  like  the  Magazine  very 
much  indeed.”  [It  will  be  impossible  for  you  to  keep  two  servants 
on  so  small  an  income.  Even  if  you  could  manage  to  pay  their 
wages — which  you  could  not — their  food  would  cost  you  more  than 
you  can  afford.  Does  the  £30  rental  include  rates  and  taxes  ?  If  not, 
we  may  put  the  rent  down  at  £35  a  year ;  one  good  servant’s  wages  at 
£iz  a  year ;  coal,  gas,  and  living  for  yourselves,  your  child,  and  your 
servant  cannot  bo  set  down  at  less  than  30s.  a  week — viz.,  £75  a  year. 
Your  general  servant  would  not  have  time  to 'do  all  the  housework, 
mind  the  baby  occasionally,  and  do  the  washing  for  three  grown-up 
persons  and  a  child.  Therefore  yon  would  have  to  put  it  out,  and  it 
will  not  cost  you  less  than  £10  a  year.  This  leaves  £24  for  occasional 
guests,  doctor’s  bills,  and  other  sundries,  the  constant  small  extras  that 
every  one  who  has  kept  a  house  knows  so  well.  Sweeps,  carpenters, 
glaziers,  Ac.,  must  be  employed  now  and  then.  Broken  and  worn-out 
articles  must  bo  replaced.  If  you  are  so  much  away  from  homo  with 
your  husband,  are  you  not  afraid  that  your  little  baby  will  be 
neglected  ?  You  would  find  that  you  cou'd  economise  much  more  if 
you  could  stay  at  home  more  and  look  after  things  yourself.  Your 
servant,  even  if  she  be  quite  conscientious  and  upright,  cannot  be 
expected  to  take  the  same  interest  in  saving  your  money  as  you  would 
yourself.  Besides,  there  is  all  your  needlework  to  be  done,  mending 
and  probably  making  for  yourself  and  the  baby.  How  is  that  to  be 
done  if  you  are  always  away  from  home?  You  cannot  afford  to  pay 
for  it,  and  very  few  servants  are  able  to  use  their  needle  skilfully, 
even  if  they  are  willing  to  undertake  to  fill  up  their  spare  time  with 
sewing  for  their  mistress.] 

A  Corresi’ondent  who  writes  from  Peckham,  but  whose  name  I 
cannot  read,  is  informed  that  we  cannot  answer  letters  by  post. 
There  are  two  ways  of  making  starch  :  one  with  cold  water,  one  with 
boiling.  Housewives  differ  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  the  two 
methods.— Humming-Bird. 

One  of  the  Humming-Bird’s  admirers  writes— “  Would  the 
Humming-Bird  kindly  answer  the  following  questions? — i.  What 
washing  material  in  blue  can  she  recommend  for  a  baby  in  Scotland, 
where  white  dresses  are  too  cold  ?  2.  How  should  blue  things  be 
washed  ?  3.  Would  the  Humming-Bird  give  some  of  her  valuable 
hints  on  the  colours  of  the  paper,  Venetian  blinds,  and  carpet  required 
for  a  drawing-room  where  the  curtains  and  furniture  are  of  cretonne 
(one  of  Messrs.  Simpson’s),  black  ground,  with  baskets  of  flowers  in 
straw-colour  or  gold  ?  The  room  has  a  northern  aspect.  H.  A.  hopes 
for  an  answer  in  the  March  number.  She  takes  this  opportunity  of 
thanking  the  Humming-Bird  for  much  and  varied  information  con¬ 
tained  in  her  Magazine.”  [French  merino  washes  very  well.  The 
water  must  not  bo  very  hot,  and  the  little  dress  must  be  stirred  about 
in  it  and  rubbed  as  little  as  possible,  very  slightly  wrung  out  and  hung 
up  to  dry  in  the  open  air.  It  must  ironed  before  quite  dry.  3-  The 
Y  enetiau  blinds  could  be  either  green  or  grey.  The  paper  might  be 
white  with  gtey  flowers,  French  grey,  pale  pink  or  i>ale  green.  The 
“  bloom”  paper  would  bo  beautiful  in  pale  mauve  or  delicate  blue.  It 
blue,  the  blinds  must  be  grey.  The  carpets  with  flowers  on  a  grey 
ground  look  well  with  cretonne.  The  small-patterned  moss  carpets 
look  well  with  everything.  I  should  advise  a  deep  warm  crimson  for 
the  fundamental  colour  of  the  carpet.  This  would  bring  out  the 
straw-colour  or  gold  so  perfectly.  Pale  blue  paper  would  look  best 
with  this  combination,  but  the  colour  must  be  very  delicate.  With  a 
northern  aspect,  the  room  would  retjuire  warming  up  with  bright - 
coloured  antimacassars,  pretty  brackets,  and  little  tables,  with  cover.- 
and  borders  in  brilliant  shades  of  crimson  and  pink.  The  cretonne 
applique  on  pale  blue  satin,  introducing  birds  of  bright  plumage, 
would  aid  the  effect  greatly.  The  brackets  should  be  trimmed  wit ’a 
lace  over  crimson  silk  or  satin.] 
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Balls,  soirees,  receptions,  and  dinners  are  the  order  gauze,  or  tulle,  bows  of  blue,  red,  pink,  green,  or 

of  the  day,  and  we  must  begin  by  speaking  on  the  mauve  faille  or  satin,  which  may  be  changed  at  pleasure 

interesting  subject  of  evening  toilets.  and  thus  compose  as  many  different  toilets.  These 

For  young  ladies  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  faille  dresses  are  rather  expensive  to  purchase,  but  once 

extreme  simplicity  is  by  far  that  which  becomes  them  bought  they  represent  articles  of  value  in  one’s  ward- 

best.  If  a  young  lady  goes  out  a  great  deal  it  is  a  robe,  and  with  such  one  is  never  at  a  loss  when  an 


122. — Velvet  Spencer. 

{Paper  Pattern,  2s.  fid. — Madame  A.  Letf.llier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden^ 


judicious  economy  to  let  her  have  one  or  two  faille 
dresses,  one  white,  the  other  pink  or  blue,  which,  in 
their  pristine  freshness,  she  can  wear  plain,  or  at  least 
very  little  trimmed  ;  a  cuirasse  bodice,  very  tight-fitting, 
needs  but  small  ornamentation  round  the  top,  and  may 
be  finished  with  a  very  light  wreath  of  small  flowers. 
These  dresses  having  been  worn  thus  once  or  twice, 
can  be  renewed  by  scarves  of  gauze  mingled  with  bows 
of  ribbon.  White  or  cream  faille  is  the  starting  point 
of  an  infinity  of  combinations  with  white  tarlatan. 


unexpected  invitation  arrives.  The  tarlatan  dress  is 
something  very  charming,  but  as  evanescent  as  it  is 
lovely.  The  second  time  a  tarlatan  dress  is  worn,  if 
indeed  it  has  managed  to  survive  the  first  occasion,  one 
has  nothing  but  a  soiled  toilet  upon  which  the  dust  of 
the  ball-room  has  left  a  grey  tint  making  it  look  dingy 
by  the  side  of  other  dresses  appearing  for  the  first  time. 
Indeed,  tarlatan,  which  requires  a  good  deal  of  trim¬ 
ming — ribbons,  flowers,  and  so  on — proves  nearly  as 
expensive  as  silk,  considering  of  course  what  a  short 
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time  it  will  last.  At  any  rate  we  should  not  advise  the 
purchase  of  a  tarlatan  toilet,  unless  one  has  only  one 
or  two  balls  in  perspective  for  the  season. 

“Tulle  always  makes  up  an  expensive  toilet,  and 
generally  requires  an  under-slip  of  silk.  This  under- 
slip,  however,  may  be  dispensed  with  when  three  skirts 
of  rather  coarse  net  are  worn  instead,  one  plain,  the 
others  flounced. 

Dancing  shoes  are  generally  made  of  satin ;  very 


wise  there  is  great  danger  of  making  a  faux  pas  in 
dancing  and  spraining  the  ankle. 

A  very  lovely  ball  toilet  for  a  young  married  lady  is 
of  pale  rose-coloured  faille,  with  white  lace  arranged 
upon  the  sides  and  back  of  the  skirt,  and  fastened  up 
with  sprays '  of  brown-tinted  foliage.  The  front  is 
draped  with  brocaded  gauze  ;  the  flowers  of  white  come 
out  in  relief  from  such  a  very  light  gauze  ground  that 
it  would  seem  the  rosy  garlands  were  laid  upon  the 


123. - C'HlLDRL.’a  CoSTUMlS. 

{Paper  Patterns,  Zs.  61’.;  Flat  Patterns,  half  price. — Mauame  A.  Lf.tellier,  30,  Henrietta~street,  Covent  Garden.') 


pretty  ones,  however,  can  bo  had  of  kid,  which  is 
quite  as  elegant  and  much  more  durable.  These  kid 
shoes  are  trimmed  with  a  bow  matching  the  colour  of 
the  trimmings  of  the  toilet.  When  the  white  kid  shoe 
is  soiled  it  can  as  easily  be  cleaned  as  a  pair  of  gloves. 
The  Louis  Quinze  heel,  when  of  moderate  height,  is 
better  than  the  common  heel  because  the  shape  of  the 
shoe  to  which  is  attached  t!iis  kind  of  heel  can  be  fitted 
exactly  to  the  bend  of  foot  it  is  destined  to  inclose  j 
but,  we  repeat,  the  heel  must  never  be  too  high,  other- 


faille  itself.  Low  square  bodice  of  rose-coloured  faille, 
trimmed  with  white  lace  and  a  light  spray  of  brown- 
tinted  foliage. 

A  dinner  dress  is  of  China  blue  faille.  The  dress  is 
trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a  number  of  fine  pUsses. 
Over  the  skirt  is  disposed  a  scarf  of  brocatelle,  flesh 
pink  and  pale  blue,  trimmed  with  admirable  artistic 
lace,  old  Venetian  point,  of  a  soft  antique  hue,  to  har¬ 
monise  with  the  colour  of  the  brocatelle.  High  bodice, 
open  in  a  square  in  front  and  at  the  back,  w'ith  a  border 
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of  Venetian  point,  similar  to  that  of  the  skirt,  but 
narrower,  put  on  plain.  The  sleeve,  finished  at  the 
elbow,  is  of  brocatelle,  trimmed  with  a  border  of 


artistic  lace,  is  more  in  vogue  just  now  than  it  ever  was. 
Alen^on,  Venise  and  Bruges  point,  so  rare  and  precious, 
and  old  Louis  Treize  guipures  are  exhumed  from  the 
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128. — Ball  and  Visiting  Toilettf.s. 

{Paper  Pattern  sf  Costume,  6s.;  Cioal,  3/. — Madame  A.  Lethlliek,  30,  Ihnrietta-street,  Cov.nt  Gartlen.) 


Venetian  point  put  on  plain,  and  another  forming  a  coders  where  they  slept  so  long,  to  reappear  (the 

sabot.  This  dress  is  suitable  for  a  large  dinner  party,  yellower  the  better)  upon  the  most  magnificent  and 

a  grand  reception  or  concert.  costly  toilets.  Old  lace  flounces  form  splendid  trimmings. 

We  have  already  said  that  old  lace,  especially  old  We  were  lately  shown  a  dress  of  pale  blue  faille,  most 
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exquisitely  trimmed  with  old  point.  The  skirt  is  made  two  ruches  similar  to  that  over  the  front  flounces, 
plain  and  train-shaped.  The  front  part  is  almost  en-  Cuirasse  bodice  of  pale  blue  faille,  trimmed  upon  the 
tirely  covered  with  two  deep  flounces  of  point  lace,  put  basque  with  a  deep  border  of  point  lace.  The  sam^. 


129 — Ball  Toilettes. 

(J*aper  Pattern  of  Fig.  1,6/.  (id.  ;  Fig.  2,  ^s.  6d.;  Fig.  3,  3/.  6d. — Mdme.  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietla-st.,  Covent  Garden.) 


on  nearly  plain,  foilo^vinq;  the  curved  outline  of  a  tablicr.  lace  is  also  put  on  plain  round  the  square  opening  ol 

Each  flounce  is  hi'uded  with  two  small  ruches  of  the  the  bodice,  which  is  very  wide  upon  the  bosom,  but 

faille,  with  lace  editing  inside.  The  same  point  lace  is  narrowed  towards  the  neck,  so  as  to  form  a  high  bodice 

put  on  in  a  deep  flounce  round  the  train,  headed  with  at  the  back.  Indde  this  opening  is  placed  a  narrow 
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border  of  crepe  lisse.  Sleeves  of  embroidered  tulle, 
finished  at  the  elbow  by  a  band  of  blue  faille,  and  a 
double  border  of  jx)int  lace  to  form  engageantes. 

In  demt-sais$n  costumes,  much  as  we  looked  for  sim¬ 
plicity,  we  still  find  a  certain  amount  of  drapery  and 
retroussis.  Even  where  there  is  no  actual  tunic  there 
is  always  some  sort  of  tablier,  scarf,  or  lapel  to  give 
fulness  to  the  back  of  the  skirt. 

Among  the  new  spring  materials,  although  the 
majority  are  plain,  some  are  striped,  and  some  have  a 
pattern  of  squares  or  of  diamonds  composed  of  fine 
streaks  of  some  darker  colour,  or  of  some  brighter 
tints,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  white  is  sometimes 
added. 

The  following  ate  specimens  of  some  of  the  prettiest 
models  for  the  demi-saisott  and  early  spring  : — 

Dress  of  light  grey  Indian  cashmere  ;  one  deep  plisse 
round  the  bottom  of  the  skirt ;  above  this  fifteen  rows 
of  black  silk  soutache  and  one  strip  of  broad  black  and 
white  checked  braid.  Nine  rows  more  of  black  sou¬ 
tache,  and  one  more  of  the  black  and  white  checked 
braid.  The  second  skirt  or  tunic  is  formed  of  a  sort 
of  scarf  of  the  same  material,  trimmed  all  round  with 
seven  rows  of  black  soutache  and  one  row  of  the  white 
and  black  checked  braid.  This  scarf  is  bridled  over 
the  skirt  in  front,  draped  at  the  back,  and  finished  into 
two  superposed  pointed  lappets. 

Costume  composed  of  two  kinds  of  woollen  material, 
one  self-coloured,  of  a  light  shade  of  fawn,  the  other 
i  carreaux,  the  pattern  being  formed  of  streaks  of 
noisette  colour,  crimson  and  black.  The  skirt  is  plain 
and  semi-long ;  it  is  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a 
tnais  band  of  the  fancy  material  deepening  in  width  at 
the  back ;  three  biais  bands  of  the  same  are  placed  slant- 
ways  at  regular  distances  across  the  front  cf  the  skirt ; 
these  biais  bands  commence  from  the  seam  of  the  width 
upon  the  left  side,  where  they  are  fastened  with  bows 
of  ncMsette  faille,  and  are  finished  at  the  seam  of  the 
width  on  the  right  side  with  three  carved  wooden 
buttons.  Two  widths  of  the  fancy  material  joined 
together  in  the  middle  by  a  row  of  similar  buttons  form 
a  sort  of  tunic  at  the  back,  slightly  draped  up  by  a  wide 
bow  of  noisette  faille.  Plain  bodice  with  cut-out  basque 
of  the  fancy  material  and  plain  sleeves  with  fancy  revers. 
Small  round  collar  and  bow  of  noisette  faille,  to  finish 
the  bodice  at  the  throat. 

Costume  of  fancy  woollen  material,  finely  striped 
with  black  upon  a  light  grey  ground.  The  skirt  is 
trimmed  with  biais  bands  of  the  same  material,  piped 
with  grey  silk  and  black  velvet.  long  tunic  skirt  simply 
edged  round  with  the  same  double  piping,  and  draped 
behind  with  a  few  invisible  stitches.  Very  tight-fitting 
cuirasse  bodice,  pointed  in  front  and  at  the  back.  Biais 
bands  of  black  velvet,  pMped  on  nther  side  with  grey 
silk,  go  twice  round  these  basques,  and  come  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  back,  where  the  trimming  forms  three 
bands  curved  in  a  little  at  the  waist.  One  bias  band 
goes  round  the  neck.  The  plain  sleeves  are  trimmed 
to  correspond. 

The  three  above  dresses  are  for  the  demi-salson,  the 
next  three  are  of  lighter  material  and  more  suitable  for 
spring.  They  are  perfectly  new  models,  kindly  com¬ 


municated  to  us  by  one  of  our  chief  maisons  de  nouveautes, 
who  will  not  bring  them  out  until  the  end  of  March. 

The  first  is  of  a  new  kind  of  light  tartanelle  of  an 
extremely  small  plaid  pattern  in  camdieu  shades  of  cafe 
au  lait,  over  which,  as  a  contrast,  deep  streaks  of  white 
form  a  large  pattern  of  squares  ;  the  whole  dress  is 
formed  of  the  same  material ;  the  skirt  is  trimmed  with 
two  flounces,  each  headed  with  a  deep  band  of  brown 
faille.  The  second  skirt  forms  a  deep,  sharply- pointed 
tablier  coming  down  so  low  as  to  conceal  entirely  the 
upper  flounce ;  it  is  tightly  bridled  over  the  skirt  and 
fastened  very  low  down  at  the  back  with  a  large  bow  of 
brown  faille.  The  edge  of  this  tunic  is  also  bordered 
with  a  bias  band  of  the  same,  and  so  is  that  of  the  deep 
basque  of  the  cuirasse  bodice,  slightly  pointed  both  in 
front  and  at  the  back.  The  sleeves  are  semi-wide  and 
finished  with  a  double  frilling  of  brown  faille,  headed 
with  a  narrow  bouillon  of  the  same.  This  model  can 
be  reproduced  with  self-coloured  woollen  material, 
with  bands  of  plaided  ditto  for  trimming  instead  of 
faille. 

The  next  is  a  dress  the  material  of  which  is  a  sort  of 
fancy  woollen  natte,  striped  so  as  to  imitate  a  braid 
trimming  over  the  material.  The  ground  is  slate  grey ; 
the  stripes,  about  half  an  inch  wide,  are  pale  blue 
edged  on  either  side  with  a  fine  streak  of  darker  blue. 
Great  originality  is  displayed  in  the  arrangement  and  dis¬ 
position  of  the  stripes.  For  the  skirt  they  are  placed 
lengthwise.  This  skirt  is  trimmed  round  the  bottom 
with  three  pluses,  the  first  and  third  showing  the  stripes 
across,  the  middle  one  in  the  opposite  direction,  with 
one  stripe  on  the  top  of  each  pleat.  A  very  long  wide 
pointed  tablier  comes  down  quite  to  the  edge  of  the 
skirt  in  the  middle  of  the  front  and  draped  up  at  the 
back ;  for  this  tablier  the  stripes  run  across,  and  the 
edge  is  finished  with  a  fine  plisse  of  the  same  material, 
but  with  narrower  stripes  placed  lengthwise,  one  on  the 
top  of  each  pleat.  The  front  part  of  the  tablier,  which 
is  slightly  gored,  is  also  made  of  the  more  finely  striped 
material,  and  is  edged  all  the  way  down  on  either  side 
with  a  fine  plisse  similar  to  that  round  the  outline. 
Upon  the  sides  there  are  pretty  aumomere  pockets 
gathered  at  the  top  and  trimmed  with  bows  of  blue 
fulle.  The  front  and  back  and  the  sleeves  of  the  bodice 
are  made  with  the  stripes  running  across,  the  side  pieces 
are  of  the  more  finely  striped  material  cut  on  the  cross 
so  that  the  stripes  appear  slantways.  Bow  of  blue 
faille  at  the  throat.  The  sleeves  are  finished  with  a 
deep  fine  plisse,  stitched  in  two  rows,  with  heading. 

Striped  materials  of  this  new  and  pretty  style  are  to 
be  had  in  all  shades  of  grey  and  brown,  as  well  as  in 
blue  and  violet.  The  effect  is  extremely  good.  In 
some  of  the  grey  patterns  the  fine  streaks  edging  the 
stripes  are  black,  in  others  they  are  crimson  or  of  some 
other  contrasting  tint.  In  all  these  fabrics  the  wider 
and  narrower  stripes  may  be  procured  to  match,  or  the 
same  material  in  self  colour  matched  to  the  ground. 

The  third  spring  costume  we  have  to  describe  is  of 
more  elegant  style  than  the  preceding.  It  is  of  pearl- 
grey  armure  d'ete,  a  very  pretty  twilled  fancy  woollen 
materia],  and  is  very  elegantly  trimmed  with  wide 
strip  of  dentelle  antique,  a  new  kind  of  creme  de 
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cachemire  lace.  The  insertion  is  about  three  inches 
wide,  with  lace  edging  to  match  on  either  side. 
There  are  three  flounces  upon  the  skirt,  with  a 
strip  of  this  insertion  above  each.  This  skirt  is  long 
and  very  much  gored  so  as  to  be  perfectly  plain  in  front 
and  at  the  sides,  with  all  the  fulness  very  low  down  at 
the  back.  There  is  no  tunic,  but  a  trimming  composed 
of  three  fine  pluses  of  the  material,  each  headed  with 
the  trimming  of  dentelle  antique,  is  put  on  so  as  to  simu¬ 
late  a  tablier  in  front.  These  plissh  are  each  finished 
with  one  Louise  Quinze  bow  of  grey  faille  without 


lapels  on  the  right  side,  but  on  the  left  there  is  only  one 
large  bow  placed  upon  the  upper  plisse,  and  the  long 
wide  ends  of  which  fall  over  the  other  two.  The  bodice 
is  of  an  elegant  and  unique  shape ;  it  is  a  cuirasse  with 
short  basque  behind  finished  with  a  narrow  plisse,  bnt 
in  front  it  forms  a  plastron  finished  in  a  wide  plain 
basque,  pointed  on  each  side  and  edged  with  a  strip  of 
the  lace  insertion  which  comes  up  on  either  side  to  the 
shoulders.  The  tight  sleeves  have  a  deep  band  and  bow 
of  faille  at  the  lower  edge,  with  a  narrow  plisse  at  each 
side. 


FLITTINGS. 


Authors  both  ancient  and  modern  have  united 
in  praise  of  the  needle.  John  Taylor  says : — 

A  needle  (though  it  be  but  snisill  and  slender) 

Yet  it  is  both  a  maker  and  a  mender : 

A  grave  reformer  of  old  rents  decay’d, 

Stoi)s  holes  and  seams  and  desperate  cuts  display’d. 

And  thus  without  the  needle  we  may  see 
We  should  without  our  bibs  and  bibbings  be ; 

No  shirts  or  smocks,  our  nnkednesse  to  hide. 

No  garments  gay,  to  make  us  magnified : 

No  shadowes,  shapparoones,  cauls,  bands,  ruffs,  kuffs. 

No  kerchiefs,  quoyfes,  chinclouts,  or  inarry-muffes. 

No  crosscloaths,  aprons,  handkerchiefs,  or  falls. 

No  tablecloathes  for  parlours  or  for  halls. 

No  sheets,  no  towels,  napkins,  pillow  beares. 

Nor  any  garment  man  or  woman  weares. 

Thus  is  a  needle  peev’d  an  instrument 
Of  profit,  pleasure,  and  of  ornament. 

Which  mighty  queens  have  grac’d  in  hand  to  take. 

And  high  borne  ladies  such  estcemc  did  make 
That  as  their  daughters’  daughters  up  did  grow. 

The  needle’s  art,  they  to  the  children  show. 

And  ns  ’twas  then  an  exercise  of  praise. 

So  what  deserves  more  honour  in  these  dayes 
Than  this  ?  which  daily  doth  itsclfe  expresse 
A  mortall  enemy  to  idlenesse. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  in  his  wonderful  novel  Trans¬ 
formation  says: — 

“  There  is  something  extremely  pleasant,  and  even  touching — at 
least,  of  very  sweet,  soft,  and  winning  cfl'cct — in  this  peculiarity  of 
needlework,  distinguishing  women  from  men.  Our  own  sex  is  in¬ 
capable  of  any  such  byplay  aside  from  the  main  business  of  life; 
but  women — be  they  of  what  earthly  rank  they  may,  however 
gifted  with  intellect  or  genius,  or  endowed  with  awful  beauty — 
have  always  some  little  handiwork  ready  to  fill  the  tiny  gap  of 
every  vacant  moment.  A  needle  is  familiar  to  the  fingers  of  tbem 
alL  A  queen,  no  doubt,  plies  it  on  occasion  ;  the  woman  poet  can 
use  it  as  adroitly  as  her  pen ;  the  woman's  eye,  tliat  has  discovered 
a  new  star,  turns  from  its  glory  to  send  the  polished  little  instrument 
gleaming  along  the  hem  of  her  kerchief,  or  to  dam  a  casual  fray 
in  her  dress.  And  they  have  greatly  the  advantage  of  us  in  this 
respeet.  The  slender  thread  of  silk  or  cotton  keeps  them  united 
with  the  small,  familiar,  gentle  interests  of  life,  the  continually 
operating  influences  of  which  do  so  much  for  the  health  of  the 
character,  and  carry  off  what  would  otherwise  be  a  dangerous  accu- 
nuilation  of  morbid  sensibility.  A  vast  deal  of  human  sympathy 
runs  along  this  electric  line,  stret<-hing  from  the  throne  to  the 
wicker  chair  of  the  humblest  seamstress,  and  keeping  high  and  low 
in  a  species  of  communion  with  their  kindretl  beings.  Methinks  it  is  a 
token  of  healthy  and  gentle  characteristics  when  women  of  high 
thoughts  and  accomplishments  love  to  sew,  especially  as  they  are 
never  more  at  home  with  their  own  hearts  than  while  so 
occupied.” 

“  What  are  you  thinking  of,  Marie  I  said  once 
to  a  French  girl.  “  I  am  listening  to  my  thoughts,” 
she  said,  and  the  phrase  s  very  pretty  and  appropriate. 


We  can  “  listen  to  our  thoughts”  so  comfortably  ■while 
we  sew.  Needlework  must  be  to  a  woman  something 
the  same  as  smoking  is  to  a  man — as  soothing  and  as 
conducive  to  reflection. 

But  if  a  man  gets  a  bad  cigar !  If  a  woman  has  a 
bad  needle  !  That  alters  the  case,  and  brings  me 
straight  back  to  my  subject — the  needles  and  the 
needlecases  of  Mr.  Harper,  Ph(enix  Works, 
Redditch.  There  is  no  fear  of  one  of  his  needles 
snapping  off  a  pleasant  reverie  with  a  sudden  jerk,  by 
coming  in  two  in  the  fingers,  or  demolishing  a  fairy 
fancy  by  ignominiously  losing  its  head,  as  I  have 
known  a  needle  do  as  well  as  a  man.  And  Mr.  Har|>er’s 
needlecases  are  worthy  of  his  needles.  They  are  quite 
pretty  enough  for  presents,  and  half  a  dozen  of  them 
would  greatly  aid  in  adorning  a  stall  at  a  bazaar  or 
fancy  fair.  They  are  also  inexpensive.  I  have  already 
noticed  the  pretty  butterfly  with  golden  wings.  For 
fourteen  stamps,  post  free,  you  can  receive  a  pale  pink 
box  which,  on  your  pulling  a  piece  of  ribbon,  opens 
out,  revealing  a  drawer,  out  of  which  unrolls  a  folding 
needlecase  containing  four  packets  of  “  egg-eyed 
sharps”  of  useful  sizes — sixes,  sevens,  eights,  and 
nines.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  same  ribbon,  by  an  in¬ 
genious  contrivance,  raises  a  small  looking-glass  to  a 
convenient  angle  for  use,  and  on  the  other  side  of  it 
appears  a  pretty  satin  pincushion. 

For  the  same  number  of  stamps  may  be  had,  post 
free,  a  pretty  square  box  with  a  pincushion  at  the  top. 
Raise  the  lid,  and  the  sides  open  out.  Fitted  into  these 
are  four  packets  of  ordinary  needles  and  a  packet  oS. 
“  darners.”  In  the  centre  are  a  reel  of  white  cotton 
and  a  thimble.  This  is  a  most  compact  little  ladies* 
companion.  •  For  twelve  stamps,  post  free,  can  be  had 
a  pretty  round  box  covered  with  coloured  fringe  and 
satin,  containing  four  packets  of  needles,  and  room  in 
the  centre  for  a  small  strip  of  embroidery  and  thimble, 
or  a  pagoda-shaped  case  with  a  different  landscape 
painted  on  each  of  the  four  sides,  or  a  small  brass- 
bound  trunk  with  tiny  handle,  or  a  stUl  smaller  needle- 
case  with  four  charming  pictures  of  children.  All 
these  are  furnished  with  excellent  fine  spring  steel 
needles,  100  samples  of  which  will  be  sent,  post  free, 
for  nine  stamps,  on  application  to  the  above  address,  or 
toll  and  1 2,  Goldsmith  Stree  r.  Wood  Street,  E.C. 
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I  have  seen  some  remarkably  iaexf>ensive  stockings 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Jannings  and  Son,  i6.  Fen- 
church  Street.  They  are  cotton,  in  plain  colours, 
with  silk  clocks,  and  are  sold  at  3s.  6d.  per  pair,  red 
and  blue  clocks  on  black  stockings,  brown  on  ecru, 
white  on  brown,  and  white  on  black.  I  should  think 
they  would  be  likely  to  wear  and  wash,  but  I  have  no 
personal  experience  of  them.  Of  Messrs.  Jannings’ 
white  cotton  stockings  I  can  speak  as  “one  who 
knows,”  for  I  have  found  them  wear  admirably.  I 
have  just  sent  half-a-dozen  pairs  out  to  India  to  one  of 
our  subscribers  for  a  trial,  and  I  feel  confident  she 
will  send  for  some  more.  Coloured  stockings  are 
also  sold  at  is.  pd.,  2s.,  and  2s.  6d.  per  pair,  and 
children’s  sizes  can  be  had  at  a  proportionate  price. 
The  same  firm  manufactures  ladies’  under-vests  in  all 
fabrics.  Some  of  these  are  sold  at  2s.  6d.,  others  at 
5s.  6d.  The  Persian  scarf  is  one  of  the  prettiest  novel¬ 
ties  1  have  seen.  It  is  in  soft  china  crape,  with  a 
flower  raised  in  satin.  The  ends  have  a  coloured 
rose  and  bud.  On  a  black  scarf  is  a  blue  rose,  and 
on  another  black  a  crimson.  A  cream-white  scarf  has 
a  violet  rose  a  brown,  an  amber  flower.  Pink  is 
combined  in  this  way  with  crimson,  light  blue  with 
dark,  rose-colour  with  deep  crimson,  and  mauve  with 
violet.  The  price  of  the  Persian  scarf  is  2s,  I  can 
recommend  the  Copenhagen  and  Acme  gloves  to  my 
readers,  having  tried  them  and  found  them  well-cut 
and  strongly  made. 

Now  that  dresses  are  no  longer  worn  bunched  out 
at  the  waist  in  the  excess  of  inelegance  to  which  they 
reached  a  year  aga,  a  modified  form  of  dress-improver 
has  appeared.  It  is  called  the  Patent  Cane  Dress-Im¬ 
prover,  and  can  be  had  of  all  drapers.  Messrs.  Badcock 
AND  Sons,  Westmoreland  Buildings,  Aldersgate, 
are  the  manufacturers.  It  has  been  adopted  by  Parisian 
ladies  because  it  imparts  to  the  dress  a  gradual  flow 
from  the  waist.  It  retmns  its  shape  for  any  length  of 
time,  as  the  narrow  strips  of  cane  are  fastened  firmly 
into  their  position,  not  only  by  interlacing  strips  of 
cane  across,  but  by  close  rows  of  machine  sdtching. 
It  is  quite  a  novel  idea  to  use  cane  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  support  to  the  heavy  skirts  now  worn,  and  this 
material  is  much  more  useful  and  appropriate  than 
steel,  while  it  is  firmer  and  more  efficient  than  horse- 
hidr. 

I  have  been  sent  samples  of  the  Baking  Powder  and 
Costard  Powder  manufactured  by  Mr.  Alfred  Bird, 
69,  Worcester  Street,  Birmingham,  and  have 
tried  both  most  successfully.  The  teacake  which  was 
mixed  with  the  baking  powder  rose  in  the  oven  most 
satisfactorily,  and  if  the  proof  of  the  teacake  be  in  the 
eating,  then  did  it  pass  the  test  triumphantly.  I 
confess  that  I  was  rather  incredulous  when  I  read 
that  the  custard  powder  “  makes  the  richest  custards 
without  eggs,”  but  seeing  is  believing,  and  so  is  tasdng. 
I  followed  the  direcdons  upon  the  tin,  and  found  that 
the  custards  tasted  exacdy  as  though  they  had  been 
made  with  eggs,  and  presented  the  rich  yellow  colour 
of  the  ordinary  custard.  There  is  a  great  saving  of 
trouble,  too,  in  this  way  of  making  custard,  for  it  saves 
all  the  trouble  of  flavouring,  the  powder  being  already 


flavoured.  One  small  correction  I  would  make  in  the 
direcdons,  which  to  a  pint  of  milk  or  cream  allow 
two  ounces  of  sugar.  One  ounce  will  be  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  ordinary  palate.  I  can  confidently  recom¬ 
mend  these  preparations  to  our  readers.'  The  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty  entrusted  Mr.  Bird  with  the  order 
for  supplying  the  “  Alert”  and  the  “  Discovery,”  the  • 
ships  now  engaged  in  the  Arctic  Expedition,  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  his  baking  powder  to  last  the 
whole  time  the  ships  are  expected  to  remain  in  the 
Arctic  regions.  Mr.  Bird  also  supplied  the  yacht 
“  Fox”  when  it  was  employed  in  the  search  for  Sir  John 
Franklin  in  1859,  Captain  Sir  F.  L.  McClintock’s 
opinion  of  it,  expressed  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Walker, 
surgeon  to  the  Expedition,  speaks  in  the  most  flattering 
terms  of  the  qualities  of  the  Baking  Powder.  The 
Expedition  was  absent  from  England  for  twenty-seven 
months,  and  the  powder  was  as  good  at  the  end 
of  that  time  as  it  was  when  sent  on  board.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Government  Emigration  Board  has 
also  written  to  Mr.  Bird,  conveying  to  him  the  expres-  i 
sion  of  the  Commissioners’  approval  of  his  valuable 
preparations  for  use  by  the  emigrants  in  the  ships 
under  charter  to  that  board. 

A  powder  of  a  different  kind  is  that  prepared 
by  Henry  Angel  and  Co.,  19,  Little  Tower 
Street,  E.C.,  and  called  The  Queen’s  Tower 
Insect  Foe.  It  is  sold  in  6d.  packets,  or  in  6s.  boxes 
containing  a  dozen  packets  and  a  dredger.  The  mode 
of  application  is  very  simple,  as  the  powder  can  be  ; 
dusted  out  from  an  ordinary  flour-dredger  or  penny 
pepper-box.  For  dogs,  cats,  birds,  and  other  domestic 
pets  it  is  very  useful,  as  by  simply  dusting  it  into  their  ; 
hair,  fur,  or  feathers  they  are  effectively  protected 
from  annoyance.  Those  who  are  going  to  hot  climates 
should  provide  themselves  with  some  boxes  of  the 
“  Insect  Foe,”  for,  valuable  as  it  is  at  home,  it  is  even 
more  so  where  some  protection  of  the  kind  is  indis¬ 
pensable. 

I  mentioned  last  month  that  Mrs.  Jay,  259,  Regent 
Circus,  was  about  to  add  millinery  to  the  various 
branches  of  her  establishment,  and  I  shall  be  able  to 
give  my  readers  full  particulars  next  month,  when 
Mrs.  Jay  will  have  returned  from  Paris  with  a  stock  of 
bonnets  for  the  season. 

I  have  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  our  subscribers 
a  new  kind  of  patchwork,  as  inexpensive  as  it  is  effec¬ 
tive  and  novel.  It  is  called  Kaleidoscope  Work,  as 
the  colours  are  brilliant,  and  can  be  worked  up  into 
many  different  combinations.  This  work  resembles, 
in  some  degree,  the  ordinary  applique  on  cloth,  but 
as  it  requires  no  foundation  of  cloth,  it  is  much  less 
expensive.  The  materials  required  are  scraps  of  cloth 
or  cashmere,  and  a  few  skeins  of  coloured  filoselle,  as 
the  scraps  are  joined  to  each  other  by  a  neat  herring¬ 
bone  stitch,  worked  in  filoselle.  A  cushion  in  this  work  | 
may  be  seen  at  30,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  | 
where  also  instructions  and  filoselle  can  be  had.  'I'he  | 
scraps,  of  course,  must  be  collected  in  the  ordinary  I 
way.  In  the  centre  of  this  cushion  is  a  small  octagon  ] 
in  scarlet  cloth.  From  this  radiate  four  triangles  of  j 
light  blue  and  four  of  dark  blue  placed  alternately. 
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The  spaces  left  between  the  points  of  these  triangles 
are  filled  up  with  black  cloth.  This  completes  the 
larger  octagon,  outside  of  which  scraps  of  white,  violet, 
and  grey  cloth  dovetail  into  each  other,  the  whole 
being  completed  by  circles  of  crimson  and  black  cloth. 
These  circles  can  also  be  made  of  scraps,  as  the  join¬ 
ings  are  hidden  by  diamonds  of  pale  blue  cloth, 
herring-boned  round  with  gold-coloured  filoselle.  'Fhe 
effect  is  very  good,  as,  wherever  the  different  colours 
meet,  the  filoselle  stitching,  which  has  the  effect  of 
braid,  aids  in  blending  them  with  each  other.  The 
pattern  may  be  varied  infinitely.  The  work  is  quite 
new,  and  can  only  be  seen  at  Henrietta  Street. 

At  the  same  establishment  may  be  obtained  Mar- 
mion’s  Dentilave,  a  delightful  liquid  preparation  for 
the  teeth.  It  is  fragrant  and  refreshing,  as  well  as 
cleansing,  having  the  effect  of  removing  the  tartar  from 
.  the  teeth,  and  imparting  to  the  mouth  a  sensation  of 
purity  that  is  most  agreeable. 

-  While  on  the  subject  of  the  toilet,  I  may  take  the 
f  opportunity  of  recommending  Condy’s  Ozonised  Water 
in  the  bath.  A  small  quantity  poured  into  the  water 
in  which  the  face  is  washed  has  the  effect  of  destroying 
all  impurities  in  the  skin,  and  invigorating,  it.  It  is  a 
-  preparation  of  Condy’s  Fluid,  which  all  doctors  agree 
.  in  recommending' as  a  disinfectant.-  -  I 
*  I  have  been  asked  several  times  by  correspondents 
■  where  the  Albert  Crape  is ib  b.e  procured,  and  some.trf 
the  writers  add,  “We  have  asked  for  it  at  ^r  draper’s, 
but  cannot  get  it.”  With  this,  as  with  other  things, 
tradespeople  naturally  prefer  to  sell  what  they  have  in 
stock,  and  if  they  can  persiuade  a  purchaser  to  try  the 
ordinary  crape,  they  will  do  so  in' preference  to  pro¬ 
curing  another  kind.  Bu^  the  trouble  of  insisting  on 
getting  the  Albert  Crape  will  be  rewarded  in  the  end 
by  its  superior  wear,  and  ^especially  if  tfie  Improved 


”  DESCRIPTION  of  OUR  COLOURED  BERLIN  PATTERN. 

>  MEDICI  WALL  BRACKET  OR  WHAT-NOT. 

This  design  is  similar  to  the  Chimney  Valance  given 
in  our  January  number,  but  on  a  smaller  scale.  In 
making  up,  cut  three  pieces  of  stiff  cardboard,  one  for 
the  bottom  plain  on  the  side  next  the  wall  and  crescent¬ 
shaped  on  the  outer  side ;  to  this  sew  a  straight  piece 
for  the  back,  and  another  round  the  front  of  the  bottom 
part,  then  join  at  the  sides.  Before,  however,  joining 
these  pieces  of  cardboard,  cover  them  with  thick,  soft 
calico  or  fine  flannel.  When  the  case  or  box  for  the 
“  What-Not”  is  completed,  stitch  the  wool-work  on 
the  crescent,  line  the  inside  with  quilted  silk  ;  and  the 
outside,  except  what  is  covered  with  the  work,  with 
plain  silk  the  same  shade  as  the  deep  red  of  the  wool. 
Sew  a  piece  of  silk  cord,  which  may  be  a  mixture  of 
the  various  shades  in  the  pattern,  round  the  upper  and 
lower  edges,  and  suspend  with  cord  or  ribbon  at  will. 


Albert  Crape,  now  being  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Kay  and  Richardson,  be  the  article  selected.  This 
is  a  great  improvement  on  the  original,  being  of  intense 
blackness  and  high  finish.  In  fact,  I  cannot  say  I  erer 
admired  black  crape  as  a  fabric  until  I  saw  the  best 
quality  of  this  Improved  Albert  Crape. 

I  have  paid  a  visit  to  the  Royal  Aquarium  at  West¬ 
minster,  with  the  object  of  describing  for  our  readers 
the  cooking  apparatus  in  use  there.  The  kitchen  is  at 
the  top  of  the  building,  and  is  no  larger  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  kitchen  in  rather  a  large  house.  So  complete, 
however,  are  the  arrangements  for  economising  space, 
that  the  chej"  declares  he  could  with  ease  cook  an  ela¬ 
borate  dinner  for  a  thousand  persons  in  this  small 
room.  All  the  cooking  is  done  by  the  agency  of  gas, 
and  the  stoves  of  Sydney  Lebfii  and  Company  arc  those 
used.  The  principle  of  these  stoves  is  such  that  no 
heat  is  wasted  by  being  allowed  to  pass  out  into  the 
room,  and  thus  the  health  of  the  cooks  employed  is 
considered  as  well.  The  stoves  are  constructed  with 
an  inner  lining  of  fire-tiles  .between  which  and  the 
outside  is  an  air-chamber.  iThis  also  prevents  the 
outside  of  the  stove  from  becoming  hot,  a  fruitful 
cause  of  accidents.  The  top  of  the  stove  serves  as  a 
hot  plate,  and  the  heat  can  be  regulated  by  the  number 
of  burners  lighted.  A  very  high  oven  occupies  one 
side ‘of  the  kitchen,  and  in, this  numerous  joints,  be¬ 
sides  poultry  and  game,  can  be  roasted.  The  meat 
does  not  lose  nearly  so  much  weight  when  cooked  in 
these  stoves  as  in  the  ordinary  way.  This  was  proved 
by  the  London  Hospital  Summary,  in  which  it  was 
computed  that  the  yearly  saving  in  meat  waste  alone 
was  over  ;^5oo,  the  average  consumption  of  gas  per 
day  being  6s.  8d.,  and  the  .number  of  people  to  be 
cooked  for  from  Jbo  to  750.  Here  is  a  hint  to 
housekeepers ! 

-  -  Humming-Bird. 


This  What-Not  is  extremely  pretty,  and  useful  at  the 
same  time  for  “  odds  and  ends,”  scraps  of  work,  papers, 
letters,  &c. 

Madame  Letellier  supplies  materials  for  working  this 
“  What-Not”  for  4s.  6d.,  or  with  silk  and  cord  for 
lining  and  trimming  for  7s. 

description  of  our  cut-out  paper  pattern. 

This  pretty  fichu  is  made  in  muslin  and  trimmed 
with  frilling  and  embroidery.  One  end  is  long,  the 
other  is  s.hort,  finishing  at  the  waist,  where  it  is  hidden 
under  the  longer.  The  latter  is  cut  separate  from  the 
fichu,  and  is  about  half  a  yard  in  width  the  whole  way 
down.  The  trimming  on  this  is  similar  to  that  on  the 
fichu,  with  the  addition  of  bars  of  insertion  and  bows 
of  ribbon  or  velvet  at  the  end.  Bows  to  finish  off  at 
the  waist,  back  and  front ;  with  the  latter  a  flower  may 
be  mixed  at  will. 
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THE  ENGLISHfVOMANS  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE. 
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1 44 — Detail  of  Child’*  Cap. 


■Detail  of  Child’s  Cap, 
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•Braces  for  Gentlemen. 


Chest-Preserver  for 
Gentlemen. 


150. — Holbein  Work. 

152. — Band  for  Gentlemen. 

1 5 1 . — Under- Jacket 

FOR  Gentlemen. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN'S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


1*2. — Velvet  SPB!fCEB. 

In  velvet,  dark  or  light  colour,  according  to  taste.  Tight-fitting, 
with  seven  seams  at  the  back,  where  it  is  laeed,  and  five  in  front. 
Cat  square  in  front,  and  trimmed  with  handsome  lace,  cream 
colour^.  Inside,  the  opening  is  filled  with  a  fichu  of  similar 
coloured  net,  small  bouquet,  mixed  with  loops  of  velvet,  at  one 
comer.  Elbow  sleeves,  trimmed  with  lace,  to  match  that  round 
the  square.  This  graceful  model  is  suitable  for  evening  and  theatre 
toilettes. 

123. — CniLDEEif’s  Costumes. 

I.  For  a  little  boy  of  six  years  old.  Hungarian  costume  in 
maroon  velvet.  Zouave  knickerbockers,  long  blouse,  with  two  rows 
of  pearl  buttons  in  front ;  neck,  sleeves,  and  lower  edge  trimmed 
with  silver  fox  or  white  fur.  Velvet  cap  trimmed  with  fur. 
Gaiters  in  white  wool,  tricot,  and  small  ivory  buttons. 

*.  For  little  girl  of  three  years  old.  Dress  in  white  woollen 
damasse,  princess  form,  with  two  rows  of  pearl  buttons  and  bias 
folds  of  plaid  cashmere  in  front.  Collar,  cuffs,  and  pockets  of  latter 
material.  Scarlet  ribbon  sash,  sustaining  the  folds  at  the  back  of 
the  dress.  White  plush  bonnet,  with  sort  crown  and  pleated  brim. 
Bows  of  ribbon  on  the  side  and  at  the  back,  with  white  feather  on 
the  opposite  side. 

124. — New  Coiefuees. 

1.  Coiffure  for  young  married  lady.  The  front  hair  is  parted  at 
the  side,  forming  puffs  on  the  top  in  front  and  at  the  sides.  The 
under  hair  at  the  back  is  shghtly  curled,  and  falls  on  the  neck. 
Bow  of  ribbon,  mixed  with  feathers  and  pearls. 

2.  The  front  hair  is  waved  and  taken  back,  forming  a  large 
rouleau.  Short  w’aved  fringe  covers  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead. 
The  hair  at  the  back  and  sides  is  arranged  carelessly  in  puffs. 
Curl  at  the  side,  and  catogan  at  the  back.  Feathers  and  fiowers  on 
the  top. 

3  and  4.  Side  and  front  of  coiffure  for  young  lady.  The  front 
hair  form*  a  bandeau  k  la  Vierge.  A  thick  plait  simulates  a  crown 
round  the  back  of  the  head,‘the  centre  of  which  is  filled  with  falling 
curls.  Bouquet  of  wild  flowers  in  front. 

1*5. — Ofeea  Toilettes. 

X.  Costume  in  faille  and  cream-coloured  gauze.  Trained  skirt, 
trimmed  in  front  with  pufiings  of  gauze,  separated  by  wreaths  of 
holly ;  gauze  tablier,  with  flounce  and  similar  wreath.  Corsage  in 
fisillc,  covered  with  gauze,  and  forming  a  princess  tunic  at  the  back. 
The  sides  of  this  tonic  are  cut  in  large  coquilles,  trimmed  with  bias 
fold  and  frill  of  faille,  and  attached  to  the  skirt  by  branches  of 
holly.  Bached  frill  round  the  corsage,  headed  with  crape  lisse; 
epaulettes  of  holly.  The  corsage  is  la<^  up  the  back,  and  the  tunic 
from  the  waist  forms  a  puff,  sustained  by  a  large  bow  of  ribbon. 

s.  Sortie-de-bal  in  white  cashmere.  The  shape  is  that  of  a  large 
paletot,  of  which  the  sleeves  come  from  a  Watteau  pleat  at  the 
back.  An  imitation  hood,  with  two  points,  falls  on  this  pleat, 
formed  of  black  velvet  and  cashmere,  with  tassels  at  the  points  and 
fringe  round  the  edges.  The  sleeves  are  open,  as  shown  in  the 
plate,  and  caught  w'ith  tabs  of  velvet,  having  a  button  in  the  centre. 
Braid  and  fringe  round  all  the  edges  of  the  mantle.  The  trimmings 
may  be  in  white  silk,  gold,  silver,  or  steel. 

1*6. — MoExma  Robe. 

Elegant  morning  robe,  princess  form,  in  rose-colour  cashmere, 
with  Watteau  pleat.  Black  velvet  and  embroidery,  or  lace,  put  on 
as  shown  in  the  plate.  Pocket  drawn,  and  with  square  revers 
trimmed  similarly.  Small  scarf  in  cashmere,  from  the  corner  of 
the  pocket  to  the  lower  row  of  the  trimming,  where  it  is  finished  by 
a  bow.  Small  turned-down  collar,  opening  filled  in  with  ruche  of 
embroidery. 

1*7. — New  Bomeets. 

I.  Velvet  bonnet  with  flat  crown  and  diadem  brim.  Bandeau  of 
navy  blue  velvet,  tied  at  the  back  under  the  brim.  Feather  to 
match  on  the  top. 

s.  Bonnet  of  nut-brown  felt.  The  brim,  turned  back  at  the 
sides,  is  lined  with  cream-coloured  faille  and  ornamented  with  velvet 
leaves,  faded  green  colour.  Cream-coloured  feather  round  the 
crown,  barbes  ^  embroidaed  6cru  forming  the  bavolet  at  the  back, 
sustained  by  flowers,  and  forming  ties  in  front. 

3.  Velvet  bonnet  with  soft  crown,  small  brim.  From  under  it 
comes  a  pleated  border,  bavolet  at  the  back.  Feathers  on  the  top. 


rosebuds  and  leaves  in  front,  wreath  of  similar  flowers  on  the 
bavolet.  Velvet  ties. 

4.  Capote  bonnet  in  white  plush,  with  soft  crown  and  diadem 
brim,  lined  with  grey  velvet,  aud  on  it  a  white  feather  or  feather 
trimming.  W'hite  lace  ties.  Scarf  of  white  surah  round  the 
crown,  and  tied  at  tlie  back.  On  the  bow  is  a  bouquet  of  wild 
violets  and  tea-roses. 

1*8. — Ball  Toilette  jlsd  Visiting  Deess. 

I.  Ball  toilette  in  white  tarlatan.  Train  skirt  trimmed  in  front 
with  deep  pleating  and  three  smaller  pleatings,  headed  by  two  deep 
puffings  with  pleating  at  the  upper  edge.  Tablier  trimmed  round 
with  handsome  lace  falls  gracefrlly  on  the  train  at  the  back  in  the 
manteau  de  cour  form.  A  sash  of  cardinal  red  ribbon  forms  a  large 
bow  at  the  waist,  is  brought  carelessly  round  to  the  side,  and 
finishes  with  a  loose  knot.  Corsage  decollete,  has  a  berthe  of  lace 
to  match  that  on  the  tunic.  Sortie-de-bal  in  white  cashmere,  with 
manchettes  trimmed  with  swansdown  aud  five  tows  of  narrow  gold 
braid. 

*.  Visiting  dress  in  Russian  gfreen  cloth,  trimmed  with  astrakan. 
Short  train,  long  tablier  cut  square,  then  shaped  as  shown  in  the 
plate,  and  meeting  below  the  basques.  A  double  jupe  gathered  at 
the  waist  falls  almost  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  train.  Pockets  on 
both  sides  of  the  tablier  suspended  with  thick  cord.  Tight-fitting 
paletot  to  match  the  dress,  has  lung  bastjues  trimmed  with  two 
bands  of  skunk  and  mohair  braid.  Qrey  felt  hat,  trimmed  with 
velvet,  flowers,  aud  jet  ornament. 

1*9. — Ball  Toilettes. 

I.  Train  skirt  in  white  faille,  with  flounces  and  double-gathered 
frill,  on  which  are  placed  roses  aud  leaves  at  intervals.  A  second 
skirt  in  spangled  tulle  comes  from  the  waist,  is  then  draped  at  the 
right  side  under  a  wreath  of  roses,  and  gathered  at  the  left  under  a 
large  cluster  to  match.  On  the  same  side,  above  this,  is  a  bow  of 
faille  ribbon.  Corsage  decollete  has  long  pointed  basques  in  front 
and  at  the  back,  round  which  is  a  flat  ruebing.  Berthe  of  spangled 
tulle,  caught  at  intervals  with  roses ;  similar  flowers  in  the  hair. 

*.  Costume  in  rose-colour  faille  and  lace.  Train  skirt  trimmed 
round  the  front  with  two  pleatings  of  faille.  The  train  has  one 
pleating,  above  which  is  a  deep  puffing  of  gauze,  gathered  with  a 
row  of  silver  braid,  and  headed  by  another  pleating  of  faille.  Lace 
tablier,  trimmed  with  silver  braid,  gathered  at  the  back,  and  form¬ 
ing  large  coquilles,  on  which  are  geraniums  and  bow’s  of  ribbon. 
Corsage  in  rose  faille,  decollete'  en  coeur,  with  long  rounded  basques 
fitting  tightly  to  the  figure,  trimmed  with  lace  and  braid,  fastened 
in  front  with  diamond  buttons,  geraniums  on  the  shoulders,  in 
front,  and  in  the  hair,  mixing  with  the  curls. 

3.  Little  girl’s  costume.  In  faille,  short  skirt,  round  which  is  a 
frill  with  deep  heading,  on  which  are  placed  at  intervals  small 
butterfly  bows.  Square-cut  bodice  pleated,  forming  short  rounded 
basques,  gathered  at  the  waist  by  a  broad  ribbon  sash  tied  at  the 
back.  Short  puffed  sleeves,  round  xvhich,  and  round  the  neck,  is  a 
frill  of  Valenciennes  lace.  Bows  on  the  shoulder  and  in  the  hair  to 
match  the  dress. 

X30. — Reception  Deesses. 

X.  Dress  in  vigogne  with  trimmings  of  prune  blue  faille.  Trained 
skirt,  wnameuted  on  the  back  with  quillings  of  faille,  and  in  front 
with  a  pleated  flounee  *9  inches  deep.  Tunic  drawn  in  front,  where 
it  is  trimmed  with  bows  of  ribbon ;  the  sides  are  drajied,  and  the 
rest  forms  a  puff.  Corsage  has  three  graduated  collars  finished  with 
bow  of  ribbon.  At  the  waist  are  two  pleating^  aud  three  bias  folds 
of  fiulle. 

Costume  of  cardinal  red  cashmere.  Train  skirt  with  Bulgarc 
pleat,  trimmed  with  bows  of  black  velvet.  Round  the  skirt  in  front 
is  a  frill  with  puffed  heading  and  black  velvet  ruche.  Three  tabliers, 
edged  with  black  lace,  are  lost  sight  of  under  the  pleat.  Plain 
corsage ;  sleeve  has  a  deep  pleating  at  the  wrist,  head^  with  black 
velvet  ruche. 

X31. — Home  Deesses. 

1.  Morning  robe  in  pearl -grey  merino  cloth.  Princess  form,  with 
Watteau  pleat  at  the  back.  The  front*  arc  fastened  with  tabs 
bound  with  silk,  and  having  each  two  buttons.  Three  revers  of  silk 
are  placed  at  the  wrist ;  pocket  has  a  tab  similar  to  those  in  front. 
A  Carrick  pelerine  with  mounting  collar,  all  bound  with  silk,  com¬ 
pletes  this  toilette. 

*.  Costume  in  faille  and  bottle-green  cashmere.  Jupon  in  faille, 
trimmed  round  with  a  fiounce  edg^  with  a  pleating.  This  flounce 
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Madame  A.  Letellibb,  30,  Heneietta  St.,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  supplies  all  the  Materials 
REQUIRED  FOR  THE  NEEDLEWORK  DESIGNS  ON  THESE  PAGES. 


is  headed  by  a  pulfiiig  avught  on  the  cross  at  intervals  by  narrow 
gathered  bauds.  Tablier  in  cashmere  draped  and  fastened  at  the 
back  ;  round  it  is  a  handsome  postillion  fringe.  A  width  of  faille 
forming  three  folds  simulates  as  many  coques ;  it  is  then  fastened, 
and  the  end,  whieli  falls,  trimmed  with  fringe  to  match  the 
other.  Corsage  in  cashmere,  with  pointed  basiiucs  at  the  front  and 
back :  collar  of  pleated  faille.  The  sleeves  are  of  both  materials, 
terminating  at  the  wrist  in  two  pleatings. 

132. — Gentleman’s  Nightcap. 

This  pattern  is  knitted  plain  with  white  knitting-cotton,  exclnf.ing 
the  border.  It  is  commenced  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  border  as 
follows: — Close  into  a  circle  a  foundation  chain  of  114  stitches, 
ist  round:  Knitted.  2nd  and  3rd  rounds :  Purl  i,  knit  7.  4th  and 
Sth  rounds :  Purl  1,  then  alternately  knit  5,  purl  3,  last  of  all  knit 
5,  purl  I.  6th  and  7th  rounds:  Purl  3,  then  alternately  knit  3, 
purl  5,  at  the  end  knit  3,  purl  2.  Sth  and  9th  rounds :  Knit  i, 
purl  3,  repeat.  10th  and  nth  rounds:  Knit  2,  alternately  purl  5, 
knit  3.  at  the  end  purl  5,  knit  i.  12th  and  13th  rounds:  Knit  3, 
alternately  purl  3,  knit  5,  at  the  end  purl  3,  knit  2.  14th  and  15th 
rounds :  Knit  4,  then  alternately  purl  1,  knit  7,  at  the  end  purl  i, 
knit  3.  i6th  to  27th  rounds:  Like  the  13th  to  2nd  counting 
backwards.  Then  28th  to  39th  rounds,  like  the  4th  to  1 5th  rounds. 
4eth  round :  Knitted,  increasing  by  S  stitches  at  regular  intervals, 
so  that  in  the  next  round  when  the  work  is  divided  among  four 
needles  there  shall  be  $8  stitches  on  each.  41st  to  61st  round: 
Knitted,  but  the  first  stitch  of  every  other  round  is  purled  to  make 
a  scam.  This  completes  the  border.  Turn  the  work  and  continue 
along  the  stitches  which  now  appear  purled,  60  rounds  of  plain 
knitting,  always  excepting  the  seam.  Then  begin  to  decrease 
I  stitch  on  each  side  the  seam.  Repeat  the  decrease  four  times  at 
intervals  of  seven  rounds,  then  six  times  at  intervals  of  five  rounds, 
then  five  times  at  intervals  of  three  rounds,  then  eight  times  at 
intervals  of  one  round,  then  in  every  round  till  all  the  stitches  are 
used.  At  the  point  of  the  cap  is  a  cord  and  tassel. 

133  and  147. — Braces  foe  Gentlemen. 

Materials  :  Unbleached  cotton  and  steel  needles. 

Knit  to  and  fro  along  15  stitches,  the  ist  row:  Knitted.  2nd 
row :  Slip  i,  7  times  alternately  cotton  forw:ird,  knit  2  together. 
3rd  row :  Slip  i,  7  times  alternately  cotton  forward,  slip  i  as  if  for 
purling,  knit  i  and  pass  the  slipped  stitch  over.  Continue  in  this 
way  till  the  work  is  sufficiently  long,  say  120  rows,  and  cast  off. 
Tlicn  for  the  tabs  at  the  back  knit  14  rows  of  30  stitches  each ;  for 
the  point,  increase  i  stitch  in  the  3rd,  5th,  and  7th  rows,  and 
decrease  i  in  the  9th,  iith,  and  13th  rows.  In  the  centre  of  these 
14th  rows  2  buttonholes  are  made,  by  casting  off  8  stitches  for  each. 
The  four  front  tabs  are  made  in  the  same  way  along  30  stitches,  10 
rows  wide.  The  parts  arc  then  joined  together  as  shown  in  the 
illustration. 

134  and  135. — Corner-Pieces  fob  Antimacassar. 

Ground  of  ecru-coloured  piqud  with  appliqu6  of  nainsook  em¬ 
broidered  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch.  The  nainsook  is  then  cut 
away  as  required. 

136,  13^,  And  140. — Embroidered  Bag  fob  Tobacco. 

The  bag  itself  is  made  of  plain  brown  satin,  and  the  lower  part 
consists  of  six  pieces  of  white  leather  and  brown  leather.  On  the 
latter  pieces  trace  alternately  the  designs  given  in  illustrations  136 
and  138.  For  No.  138  work  the  vandyked  outline  with  green  silk 
and  gold  cord ;  inside  that  is  a  line  of  coarse  maize  silk  sewn  on 
with  blue  silk.  The  inner  design  is  embroidered  in  jxiiut  russe  and 
knotted  stitch  with  pink  and  brown  silks.  For  No.  136  the  scallops 
are  sewn  on  with  stitches  of  blue  and  green  silk,  the  scallops  them¬ 
selves  being  gold  and  white.  The  red  and  green  twists  are  sewn 
on  with  gold  thread.  The  remainder  of  the  embroidery  is  put  in 
with  blue,  white,  and  pink  silk  in  point  russe  and  knotted  stitch. 
The  seams  between  are  hidden  by  gold  cord,  and  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  bag  cords  and  tassels  of  bright-coloured  silks  aud  gold  thread 
are  introduced.  A  brown  silk  cord  is  passed  through  the  hem  of 
the  bag  to  draw  up  and  fasten. 

137. — Edging  foe  Veils  or  Fichus. 

Darning  on  Net. 

The  design  may  be  embroidered  on  black  or  white  tulle  with 
thread  or  black  purse  silk  respectively. 

139. — Ornamental  Case  fob  Brushes. 

The  case  is  made  of  carved  brown  wood,  and  has  on  the  front  an 
applique  embroidery  worked  on  a  ground  of  brown  leather.  The 
square  and  circles  are  cut  out  of  ecru-coloured  lawn  and  em¬ 
broidered  in  point  russe  and  knotted  stitch  with  brown  silk.  The 
rest  of  the  embroidery  is  worked  in  the  same  stitches  with  maize - 


coloured  silk.  The  embroidery  is  then  lined  with  cardboard  and 
cloth,  aud  fitted  into  the  case. 

141  and  142. — Lace  Edgings  foe  Washing  Materials,  &c. 

Point  Lace  Braid,  Mignardise,  aud  Crochet. 

Before  attempting  the  following  patterns,  it  is  necessary  to  study 
carefully  the  patteru.s  of  the  lace,  braid,  aud  mignardise,  aud  to 
select  braids  exactly  similar.  No.  141  is  begun  along  oue  side  of 
tbe  mignardise  as  follows  : — ist  row  :  *  1  double  in  the  4th  loop,  22 
times  alternately  2  chain,  i  double  in  the  next  loop,  but  in  the  4th 
and  1 8tli  repetitions  the  cord  of  the  point  lace  braid  is  crocheted  in 
as  follows : — In  tbe  4th  repetition  take  in  the  cord  before  the  first 
pattern  of  the  braid,  and  in  the  i8th  the  cord  before  the  next 
pattern  but  2,  then  10  chain,  consult  the  illustration,  and  join  to 
the  open-work  edge  before  the  end  of  the  following  pattern : — 
4  chain,  join  to  the  beginuiug  of  the  next  pattern,  5  chain,  i  double 
in  the  sth  of  the  previously  worked  10  chain,  5  chain ;  repeat  from  *. 
2nd  row :  Along  the  other  side  of  the  mignardise  and  point  lace 
braid  crochet  a  row  like  the  one  above  described,  reversing  the 
pattern.  3rd  row :  •  1  double  in  the  centre  of  the  next  23  double, 
with  2  chain  between  each  in  the  ist  row,  5  chain,  miss  4,  4  double, 
4  chain,  10  treble  with  3  chain  between  each  in  the  open-work  edge 
of  the  braid,  missing  the  cord  between  the  2  patterns,  4  chain, 
4  double,  the  ist  in  the  9th  double  of  the  23  with  2  chain  between 
each,  the  following  3  in  the  next  3  stitehes,  5  chain,  miss  4,  repeat 
from  *.  4th  row :  *  i  double  in  the  centre  of  the  5  chain,  4  chain, 

I  treble  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  next  treble,  9  times  alternately 
1  chain,  and  i  purl  of  5  chain  and  i  double  in  tbe  ist  stitch,  i  chain, 

I  treble  in  the  upjier  parts  of  tbe  ne.xt  treble,  then  4  chain,  i  double 
in  the  centre  of  the  next  5  chain,  2  chain,  i  purl,  2  chain,  repeat 
from  *.  Sth  row :  Along  the  other  side  of  the  work  *  s  double  in 
the  cord  between  2  patterns,  2  chain,  miss  the  length  of  the  2  chain, 
1  double,  17  chain,  i  double  where  the  last  was  crocheted,  6  chain, 
I  double  between  the  8th  and  9th  of  the  23  double  separated  by  2 
chain,  7  chain,  join  to  the  nth  of  the  17th  chain,  7  chain,  i  long 
treble  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  next  double  but  2,  6  chain,  i  long 
treble  in  the  next  stitch  but  i,  15  chain,  miss  6,  i  double,  6  chain, 
I  double  in  the  open-work  edge,  7  chain,  join  to  the  9th  of  the  i  S 
chain,  10  chain,  i  double,  2  chain,  repeat  from  *.  Sth  row  :  1  treble 
alternately  3  chain,  i  treble  in  the  next  stitch  but  3.  7th  row : 
I  treble  in  both  parts  of  the  stitch,  3  chain,  repeat.  No.  142. 
Take  a  point  lace  and  arrange  it  according  to  the  illustration,  then 
along  the  under  side  of  the  lace  crochet  as  follows  : — ist  row:  *  14 
treble  with  i  chain,  i  purl,  and  i  chain  between  each  in  the  edge  of 
the  braid,  working  1  chain  between  the  2  last  of  the  14  treble 
instead  of  the  purl,  and  joining  the  centre  stitch  of  the  ^rst  purl  to 
the  braid,  7  chain,  i  double  long  treble  in  the  centre  of  the  same 
pattern  where  the  last  treble  was  crocheted,  i  chain,  i  double  long 
treble,  i  chain,  i  donble  long  treble,  i  chain,  i  double  long  treble, 

4  slip  stitches  in  3  stitches  of  the  7  chain,  2  chain,  repeat  from  *. 
2nd  row :  Along  the  other  side  of  the  work  i  treble  in  the  centre  of 
the  cord,  5  chaiu,  i  treble  in  the  open-work  edge,  5  chain,  i  long 
treble  where  the  last  treble  was  worked,  12  chaiu,  2  slip  stitches, 
3  chain,  turn  the  work,  4  double  in  the  eord  of  the  wrong  side  of 
the  braid,  3  chain,  tnrn  the  work  on  the  right  side,  so  that  the 
working  side  is  turned  downward,  6  slip  stitch  in  the  braid,  2 
chain,  5  slip  stitch,  2  chain,  turn  the  work,  holding  it  as  at  the 
commencement  of  this  row,  6  slip  stitches,  turn  the  work,  6  chaiu, 
join  to  the  ist  of  the  4  double  crocheted  over  the  cord,  2  chaiu,  2 
slip  stitches,  5  chain,  join  to  the  7th  of  the  1 2  chain,  6  chain,  i  long 
treble  where  the  last  2  slip  stitches  were  worked,  5  chain,  i  treble, 

5  chain,  repeat  from  *.  3rd  row :  i  treble,  alternately  2  chain,  i 
treble  in  the  next  stitch  but  2. 

143. — Jacket  for  Gentlemen. 

Materials  :  Brown  Wool  aud  Coarse  Steel  Needles. 

Begin  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  front  piece  with  40  stitches. 
1st  row  :  Slip  i,  alternately  cotton  forward,  slip  i  as  if  for  purling, 
knit  I,  at  the  end  knit  1.  2nd  row:  Slip*!,  cotton  forward,  knit  2 
together,  at  the  end  knit  i.  All  the  following  rows  aro  knitted  like 
the  2nd  row,  and  there  are  270  rows  in  the  front  piece.  The  pocket 
is  made  by  casting  off  the  centre  18  stitches  in  the  50th  row.  In 
the  160th  and  i6snd  rows  decrease  1  at  the  armhole  side,  and  from 
the  233rd  row  to  the  end  of  the  front  by  the  next  decrease  i  in  each 
3rd  row.  To  decrease  slip  i,  knit  1,  and  pass  the  slipped  stitch 
over  4  stitches  from  the  be^nning  of  the  row,  and  knitting  together 
the  5th  and  6th  at  the  end  of  each  row  so  as  to  form  a  crossway  strip. 
In  the  268th  row  cast  off  the  14  stitches  next  the  armhole,  aud 
after  the  270th  row  all  the  stitches  are  cast  off.  The  other  front 
piece  is  knitted  in  the  same  way.  The  back  is  begun  with  74 
stitches,  and  knittetl  for  270  rows,  decreasing  i  stitch  for  the  arm- 
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Design  and  Corner-Piece  for  Curtains. 
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Madame  A.  Letellieb,  j*,  Hekeietta  St.,  Covknt  Gabdek,  W.C.,  supplies  all  the  Materials 

REQUIBED  FOB  THE  NEEDLEWORK  DESIGN’S  ON  THESE  PAGES. 


liolc  on  each  side  in  the  i6oth  and  162nd  rows,  and  in  the  last  36 
rows  decrease  i  in  erery  other  row  for  the  neck.  When  the  back 
is  completed  it  is  joined  on  the  wrong  side  to  the  front.  The  stripe 
round  the  jacket  is  knitted  along  a  foundation  of  10  stitches,  and  is 
put  on  with  brown  braid,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  same 
braid  is  used  to  bind  the  pockets  of  the  lower  edge.  The  sleeves  are 
begun  from  the  wrist  with  48  stitches,  and  knitted  to  and  fro  as 
follows : — Knit  i,  purl  1,  then  220  rows  in  the  pattern  of  the 
pocket,  increasing  z  stitches  in  the  isth,  30th,  45th,  6otli,  and  75th 
of  these  rows,  4  stitches  from  each  end.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
194th  and  195th  rows  cast  off  10  stitches,  and  decrease  1  from  the 
199th  to  the  119th  row  like  the  decrease  at  the  neck.  The  sleeves 
are  then  sewn  up  and  put  in  the  armholes. 

144,  146,  and  148. — Design  foe  a  Child’s  Cap. 

Point  Lace. 

Several  patterns  of  braid,  some  plain  and  some  medallion-shaped, 
are  required  for  this  design.  No.  144  may  be  replaced  by  No.  146 
for  the  side-piece  if  the  latter  pattern  be  preferred.  The  braids  are 
arranged  on  the  tracing  paper  according  to  the  illustration,  and  the 
Venetian  bars  are  worked  in  the  usual  way.  Then  the  leaves  and 
wheels  are  put  in  with  lace  thread,  and  the  various  stitches  are  worked. 

145  and  150. — Patterns  in  Holbein  Work. 

149. — Chest-Pbeserveb  for  Gentlemen. 

Materials :  White  and  Red  Wool  and  Steel  Needles. 

Begin  from  the  lower  eilge  with  35  stitches,  and  proceed  as 
follows : — io6  rows  plain  knitting,  increasing  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  every  4th  row,  up  to  the  48th  inclusive,  by  i  stitch.  Then 
cast  off  the  centre  15  stitches  for  the  neck,  and  knit  25  rows  sepa¬ 
rately  along  each  side-piece,  decreasing  near  the  neck  i  stitch  in 
every  2nd  row,  and  towards  the  outside  i  stitch  in  every  4th  row. 
The  stitches  left  on  the  needle  are  then  cast  off.  Then  cast  on  20 
stitches  on  each  side,  and  knit  1 8  rows  for  the  band,  casting  off  3 
stitches  in  the  ist  row  at  the  distance  of  3  stitches  from  the  edge, 
and  casting  on  3  new  ones  in  the  next  niw  to  form  the  buttonhole. 
The  narrow  border  of  re<l  wool  is  crossed  as  follows : — i  double 
worked  very  loose,  i  chain;  miss  i.  White  linen  button  to 
fasten. 

131. — Under-Jacket  foe  Gentlemen. 

Materials  :  White  Wool  and  Wooden  Needles. 

Begin  from  the  lower  edge  and  knit  the  front  back  pieces  along 
102  stitches  for  20  rows  in  a  ribbed  pattern.  From  the  21st  row 
the  front  and  back  are  knitted  plain  on  the  right  side,  and  purled  on 
the  wrong,  until  each  part  lias  1 70  rows.  The  opening  is  made  in 
the  centre  of  the  front  piece,  from  the  1 33rd  row,  by  taking  5 1  stitches 
on  separate  needles,  and  continuing  each  half  separately.  Then 
with  the  32  stitches  next  the  armhole,  continue  for  the  shoulder- 
pieces  to  the  1 76th  row,  leaving  the  other  stitches  unnoticed,  and 
join  the  pieces  together.  Then  take  up  the  marginal  stitches  of  the 
opening,  and  knit  to  and  fro  6  rows  plain,  and  cast  off.  Then 
c^lect  the  marginal  stitches  of  the  shoulders  near  the  neck,  and 
knat  with  all  the  stitches  2  rows  plain,  then  i  row  cotton  forward, 
knit  2  together,  knit  4.  4th  row :  Plain  knitting.  Sth  and  6th 
rows  like  the  ist  and  2nd  rows.  A  cord  is  then  threaded  through 
the  holes.  Begin  each  sleeve  at  the  wrist  with  64  stitches,  and 
knit  16  rounds  in  a  ribbed  pattern.  17th  to  29th  rounds:  Knitted. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  l8th  round  knit  2  for  a  seam,  and  repeat 
this  in  every  3rd  and  4th  round,  in  the  30th  round  increasing  1 
stitch  each  side  the  seam ;  repeat  this  7  times  at  intervals  of  9 
knitted  rows.  Then  28  rows  without  decrease.  Cast  off  and  sew 
in  the  sleeves  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

132. — Band  for  Gentlemen. 

Materials  :  Red  and  White  Wool. 

This  pattern  is  knitted  in  a  ribbed  design,  and  is  commenced 


from  the  lower  edge  as  follows  (with  red  wool  and  steel  needles)  : — 
Close  into  a  circle  a  foundation  chain  of  192  stitches,  and  knit  for 
the  border  as  follows :  Knit  1,  purl  1,4  rounds  with  red,  4  rounds 
with  white  wool ;  then  6  rounds  with  red,  4  with  white,  and  4  with 
red  wool.  Then  with  white  wool  88  rounds,  alternately  knit  i, 
url  2.  Tlie  2  purled  stitches  must  always  be  taken  from  the 
orizontal  part  of  the  purled  stitch  in  the  previous  round.  Wien 
these  rounds  are  completed,  repeat  the  border  pattern,  knitting  off 
the  2  purled  stitches  in  the  first  round  as  i  purled  stitch.  In  the 
last  round  of  the  border  all  the  stitches  are  cast  off. 

153. — Insertion  for  Trimming  Undeelinen,  &c. 

Point  de  Venise. 

This  design  is  workeil  on  a  ground  of  batiste,  lawn,  or  nidnsook. 
Trace  the  design  on  tracing-paper,  go  over  the  outlines,  and  put  in 
the  Venetian  bars  and  purls  in  the  usual  way.  The  raised  spots 
and  veinings  are  embroidered  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch.  When 
the  work  is  completed  the  ground  is  cut  away  from  between  the 
figures. 

1 54.— Work-Basket. 

The  basket  itself  is  made  of  cardboard  covered  with  grey  linen, 
and  embroidered  with  apjiliquc  and  point  russe.  When  the  design 
has  been  traced  on  the  linen,  the  flowers  arc  cut  out  of  red  and 
yellow  cloth  and  sewed  on  with  point  russe  stitches  of  yellow  silk ; 
the  stems  and  tendrils  are  worked  in  feather  stitch  with  green  silk. 
The  seams  are  then  covered  with  green  braid.  The  basket  is  then 
fitted  with  ruchings  of  green  braid.  The  handle  is  formetl  of  a 
strip  of  cardboard  covered  with  linen,  and  on  the  outer  side  with 
green  braid. 

15s,  157,  and  159. — Three  New  Designs  for  Darning  on  Net. 

156. — COENKE  OF  SoFA-CrSHION,  &C. 

Cross  Stitch  Embroidery. 

The  design  is  embroidered  on  canvas  with  single  Berlin  wool  and 
filoselle.  The  colours  in  the  original  are  black,  three  shades  of 
brown,  maize,  red,  and  green. 

158. — Design  for  Darning  on  Net. 

To  be  embroidered  on  black  or  white  net  with  white  thread  or 
silk,  or  black  silk. 

160. — Corner-Piece  foe  Pocket-Handkerchiefs. 

The  monogram  and  arabesques  are  embroidered  on  a  double  fold 
of  white  batiste ;  the  lower  fold  is  then  cut  away. 

161. — Lace  Edging  foe  Undeelinen,  <tc. 

Russian  Braid  and  Crochet. 

The  braid  selected  must  have  loops  on  each  side,  and  is  worked  as 
follows : — 1st  row  :  Along  one  side  of  the  braid  •  i  double  in  2  loops, 
3  times  alternately  4  chain,  1  double  in  2  loops,  then  1 2  chain,  close 
the  last  6  into  a  circle  with  a  slip  stitch,  3  chain,  join  to  the  3rd  of 
the  12  chain,  21  treble  in  the  circle  of  chain,  join  again  to  the  3rd 
of  the  chain,  2  chain ;  repeat  from  •.  2nd  row  :  •  2  long  treble  in 
the  centre  2  of  the  4  double  separateil  by  4  ehain  ;  these  stitches  are 
drawn  up  altogether  in  the  upper  parts,  3  chain,  i  double  in  the 
upper  parts  of  the  6th  of  the  21  treble,  5  times  alternately  4  chain, 
3  treble  in  the  ist  of  the  4  chain,  i  double  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
next  treble  but  2,  then  3  chain ;  repeat  from  *.  3rd  row :  Along 
the  other  side  of  the  braid  alternately  i  double  in  2  loops,  4  chain. 

162. — Corner-Piece  foe  Antimacassars,  &c. 

Ground  of  nainsook  embroidered  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch.  Tlie 
wheels  arc  jmt  on  with  lace  thread,  and  the  under  fold  of  nainsook 
cut  away  where  re<iuired. 

163. — Design  and  Corner-Piece  foe  Curtains,  &c. 

Ground  of  straight  netting,  filled  up  with  glace  thre^  in  point 
de  toile. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 
reception  toilettes. 

I.  Costume  in  faille  and  cream-coloured  cashmere. 
Trained  skirt  in  faille,  round  it  a  flounce  with  gathered 
top.  Cashmere  polonaise,  “  Princesse”  form,  trimmed 
with  gold  lace  braid  and  cream-coloured  lace.  A  cash- 
mere  scarf,  trimmed  similrrly,  is  draped  in  front  of  the 
polomuse  as  a  tablier,  forming  a  pocket,  and  fastened 
loosely  and  gracefully  at  the  back  where  it  falls  on  the 
train. 


2.  Costume  in  faille  and  maroon  velvet.  Trained 
skirt,  trimmed  in  front  with  a  deep  and  narrow  flounce 
arranged  in  “  fan”  style.  On  the  sides  of  the  skirt  two 
large  pieces  are  added,  trimmed  with  a  row  of  velvet 
and  a  frill,  and  draped  at  the  back  in  a  new  style  as 
shown  in  the  plate.  Basquine  forming  a  square  tablier 
in  front,  and  trimmed  with  velvet  and  fringe — these 
trimmings  are  repeated  on  the  bodice,  where  they  simu¬ 
late  a  sailor  collar.  Cuffs  of  velvet,  trimmed  with 
fringe  and  silk  buttons,  with  imitation  button-holes 
similar  to  those  on  the  tablier. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  February. 

^^HE  political  crisis  we  are  going  through  is  not  very 
X  favourable  to  mundane  reunions.  The  state  of 
suspense  and  uncertainty  which  every  one  must  feel  to 
be  in  will  last  until  the  end  of  this  month  of  February. 
Political  meetings  are  the  occasion  of  so  much  noise 
that  saloons  are  keeping  quite  quiet. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Elysee,  the  embassies  and 
a  very  few  houses,  such  as  that  of  the  Marechale  Reg- 
nauld  de  Saint  Jean  d’Angely  and  the  Countess  de 
Behague,  whose  hospitable  doors  are  open  at  all  seasons, 
the  month  offers  but  a  scarce  budgettothescoreof  gaiety. 

There  have  been  dinners  at  the  Duke  of  Aumale’s, 
Baron  Zuylen’s,  and  the  Duke  of  Montpensier’s,  but 
there  has  been  no  dancing  in  private  saloons. 

Our  aristocratic  Parisian  society  is  not  giving  the 
least  sign  of  life.  A  few  dinner  parties  are  the  only 
ones  we  hear  of.  Repeated  mournings  have  cast  a 
deep  gloom  upon  the  higher  class  of  our  noblesse^  and 
the  death  of  the  Count  Xavier  de  Blacas  has  just  been 
added  to  the  numerous  misfortunes  which  have  had  to 
be  recorded  in  that  quarter. 

In  the  world  of  finance  there  would  be  more  entrain, 
and  in  many  houses  the  signal  given  by  the  orchestra 
at  the  Elysee  would  gladly  be  followed,  but  the 
mattresses  de  maison  there  complain  of  the  scarcity  of 
dancers  of  the  sterner  sex. 

It  is  a  fashion  with  young  men  now-a-days  to  eschew 
dancing — in  fact,  to  vote  the  merest  quadrille  a  bore. 
Their  one  aim  and  desire  is  to  get  on  in  life,  and  they 
do  not  suppose  dancing  in  any  way  conducive  to  their 
advancement  in  the  world.  Well,  it  appears  they  are 
grossly  mistaken,  at  least  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
following  anecdote  : — 

At  the  end  of  December  last  the  head  of  an  important 
administration  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  dis¬ 
charge  two  young  men,  whose  salary  amounted  to 
fifteen  hundred  francs,  and  whose  character  for  un¬ 
punctuality  had  become  notorious.  He  chanced  to 
mention  the  circumstance  to  his  wife  at  breakfast. 
The  lady  cried  out  at  once  in  alarm,  “  What  have  you 
done  ?  These  two  are  precisely  the  best  of  all  leaders 
of  the  cotillon,  the  most  indefatigable  of  dancers,  the 
hope  and  stay  of  my  soirees.  I  lend  them  for  hers  to 

Madame  X - ,  the  wife  of  a  prince  among  bankers. 

Discharge  them  !  but  it  will  be  the  ruin  of  our  quadrilles. 
We  shall  not  be  able  to  give  any  more  balls  !” 

Their  skill  in  feats  upon  the  fantastic  toe  has  been 
the  making  of  these  young  gentlemen.  As  one  could 
not  very  well  give  them  back  their  former  posts,  they 
were  promoted  to  others  with  a  salary  of  two  thousand 
francs,  and  we  have  no  doubt  their  good  fortune  will 
not  end  there. 

There  are  to  be  balls  then  in  the  regions  of  La 
Chaussee  d’Antin,  if  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  does 
not  remain  in  its  now  chronic  state  of  bouderie.  There  is 
to  be  a  ball  on  the  9th  of  March  at  the  Hotel  Pereire, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  M.  Gunzburg,  who  has  just 
been  created  a  baron,  and  who  is  just  now  at  Nice 


with  his  family,  is  to  inaugurate  his  reception-rooms 
on  his  return  to  town  next  month  by  a  ball. 

At  Madame  Henry  de  Pene’s  there  was  last  week  a 
very  charming  concert  to  which  the  best  artists  now 
present  in  Paris  contributed :  Mesdames  Frezzolini, 
Krauss,  M.  Faure,  then  Mdlle.  Celine  Montaland, 
Mdlle.  Damain,  MM.  Plit  and  Saint-Germain. 

One  unpublished  scenario  by  M.  E.  Lepine  was  much 
applauded,  being  exquisitely  interpreted  by  Mdlle. 
Damain  and  Saint-Germain. 

Madame  Krauss  was  encored  after  a  melody  of 
Faure’s,  accompanied  by  the  author,  and  sang  the  duet 
from  II  Trovatore  with  the  eminent  artist. 

The  Chanson  Espagnole  of  Mdlle.  Montaland,  and 
the  imitations  of  M.  Plit  (the  great  resource  of  Parisian 
saloons),  also  met  with  great  success. 

If  we  were  permitted  to  talk  about  fashions  we 
should  say  that  the  new  modes  are  producing  quite  a 
sensation.  Fashion  is  becoming  quite  academical. 
Ladies  seem  returning  to  the  ancient  Greek  style  of 
dress,  with  plain  trailing  dresses,  and,  for  the  evening, 
a  corsage  just  fastened  upon  the  shoulders,  with  a 
cameo  or  jewelled  agrafe,  and  without  sleeves.  Now 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  the  exhibiting  of 
arms  bare  from  the  shoulder  is  a  great  mistake,  for  it 
requires  a  perfection  of  outline  very  rarely  possessed 
by  females  in  this  degenerate  age.  A  thin  bony  arm 
should  always  be  veiled  over  as  much  as  possible,  at 
least  by  tulle  or  lace.  For  the  last  few  years  this 
seemed  to  have  been  an  understood  thing,  and  even 
with  low  dresses  sleeves  were  very  frequently  worn 
down  to  the  elbow.  It  is  a  pity  this  very  tasteful 
reform  should  not  have  been  maintained.  At  the  last 
ball  at  the  Elysee,  it  was  remarked  that  there  had  not 
been  such  a  scarcity  of  material  about  the  arms  and 
shoulders  of  fair  ones  for  many  years.  But  with  the 
close-fitting  Princess  dress,  the  excessively  low  bodice 
and  the  absolute  absence  of  sleeves  seem  to  be  the 
order  of  the  day,  or  rather  of  the  night. 

There  has  been  this  week  a  double  debut  at  the 
Grand  Opera  in  La  Juive.  Both  the  debutantes,  Mdlle. 
Baux  as  Rachel,  and  Mdlle.  Vergin  as  Eudosia,  were 
welcomed  with  equal  favour.  They  are  young  talents 
which  work  and  the  experience  of  the  theatre  will 
soon  help  to  mature.  One  can  but  congratulate 
M.  Halanzier  for  encouraging  youth  at  the  new  Opera. 

An  artist  full  of  courageous  energy,  M.  Montrouge, 
has  undertaken  to  give  a  fresh  start  to  the  pretty  little 
theatre  of  the  Athenee,  and  to  raise  it  up  once  more 
after  the  many  checks  it  has  sustained  from  adverse 
fortune.  He  has  had  the  house  re-arranged,  repainted, 
and  regilded,  and  has  rendered  it  quite  coquettish, 
elegant,  and  comfortable.  In  order  to  conquer  the 
favour  of  the  public,  M.  Montrouge  has  determined  to 
adopt  the  comic  style,  and  by  enlisting  the  services  of 
a  well-appreciated  set  of  female  artists  (with  pretty 
Mdlle.  d’ Arconel  at  their  head)  has  very  well  succeeded 
with  a  revue  entitled  De  Brie  et  de  Broc  by  two 
humorous  authors,  MM.  Clairville  and  Liorat. 
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SPELLING  BEES. 


SPELLING  BEES  and  skating  rinks  are  now  the 
order  of  the  day.  America  is  the  land  of  bees, 
sewing  bees,  apple-paring  bees,  wood-chopping  bees. 
Whenever  there  is  any  special  work  to  be  done,  a 
“  bee”  is  summoned,  and  the  neighbours  are  called  in 
to  assist  in  getting  through  the  special  business  on  hand. 
None  of  these  last-named  bees  have  found  a  home  on 
English  ground ;  we  are  too  reserved,  too  unsociable, 
too  unsympathetic  to  care  for  them,  but  with  spelling 
bees  it  is  different ;  they  were  first  criticised,  then 
commented  upon,  and  finally  adopted  among  us,  till 
now  they  may  be  pronounced  a  decided  success,  and 
(if  we  may  be  allowed  the  pun)  are  buzzing  round  on 
dl  sides.  The  Lambeth  Spelling  Bee  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  public  attention,  and  in  the  provincial  towns, 
whenever  a  local  charity  is  in  want  of  funds,  or  a 
mechanics’  institute  needs  a  new  excitement,  a  Spelling 
Bee  is  announced,  and  almost  invariably  draws  a  good 
audience.  Indeed,  Spelling  Bees  threaten  to  supersede 
the  ever-popular  Penny  Readings.  Who  can  possibly 
find  fault  with  a  spelling  match  ?  As  to  Penny  Read¬ 
ings  and  village  concerts  there  will  always  be  wise 
people  who  will  shake  their  heads  and  discourse 
eloquently  on  the  evils  of  public  display,  the  danger 
of  encouraging  youthful  vanity  by  an  exhibition  of 
frivolous  accomplishments,  and  so  on  ;  but  who  can 
say  anything  against  ^hose  who  are  engaged  in  a 
laudable  effort  to  spell  their  mother  tongue  correctly  ? 
There  may  be  plenty  of  laughter  as  the  discomfited 
candidates  descend  from  the  platform,  but  it  is  generally 
good,  honest,  hearty  laughter,  without  any  malice  in  it, 
and  cannot  injure  anybody. 

About  the  spelling  of  English  words  there  is  always 
one  grand  difficulty,  and  if  by  Spelling  Bees  this  diffi¬ 
culty  is  brought  more  prominently  forward  and  finally 
removed,  we  shall  owe  them  a  fresh  debt  of  gratitude. 
The  difficulty  is  this,  that  there  is  no  fixed  unvarying 
standard  as  to  how  certain  words  should  be  spelled. 
At  the  Lambeth  Spelling  Bee  the  proceedings  were 
brought  to  a  halt  by  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how 
the  word  “  mannikin”  should  be  spelled,  the  proposer  of 
the  word  insisting  that  it  should  be  “  manikin”  or 
“  mannakin,”  while  one  of  the  spellers  held  out  for 
“  mannikin.’’  On  referring  to  a  dictionary  it  was  found 
that  the  speller  was  right,  and  that  mannikin  is  correct. 
But  no  doubt  the  proposer  of  the  word  maintained  that 
he  had  seen  it  spelt  “  manakin,”  and  that  he  had  some 
grounds  for  spelling  it  as  he  did.  Again,  at  a  Spelling 
Bee  at  Royston,  a  lady  (Miss  Bateson)  failed  through 
a  word  which  she  spelt  correctly,  according  to  an 
excellent  authority,  because  it  differed  from  that  of  the 
interrogator. 

Under  such  circumstances  what  is  to  be  done  ?  In 
France  there  has  always  been  the  French  Academy  to 
settle  all  disputed  points  of  pronunciation  and  ortho¬ 
graphy,  and  set  them  at  rest  for  ever ;  but  we  have  no 
such  court  of  appeal.  We  have  nothing  to  guide  us 
but  public  opinion,  and  the  examples  set  us  by  our 


leading  authors,  who  are  probably  as  much  puzzled  as 
we  are  ourselves.  Of  course  there  is  the  dictionary, 
but  what  dictionary  ?  While  one  clings  to  Webster, 
another  advocates  Johnson  or  Maunder,  or  some  other 
favourite  work.  And  even  supposing  the  dictionary 
to  be  as  good  as  it  is  possible  to  procure,  yet  when  we 
look  out  for  a  doubtful  word,  we  are  startled  sometimes 
to  find  it  spelt  first  in  one  way,  and  then  in  another, 
and  to  see  a  foot-note  telling  us  that  the  word  is  spelt 
indifferently  either  way.  Both,  therefore  are  right; 
neither  is  wrong.  So,  for  example,  connection  may  be 
spelt  connexion ;  hooping-cough,  whooping-cough  ; 
gaol,  jail ;  while  honour,  favour,  and  the  like  are  as 
often  spelt  honor  and  favor,  without  the  additional  “  u,” 
as  with  it.  There  are  no  less  than  three  different  ways 
of  spelling  the  word  subtle.  In  an  authorised  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Bible  it  is  spelt  subtil.  “  The  serpent 
was  more  subtil  than  any  beast  which  the  Lord  God 
had  formed.”  In  an  edition  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson’s 
Conduct  of  Life  it  is  invariably  spelt  subtile,  while  the 
usual  practice  in  England  seems  to  be  to  spell  it  subtle. 
At  the  Lambeth  Spelling  Bee  a  lady  was  disqualified 
from  a  prize  because  she  spelt  the  word  lodgment 
with  an  extra  “  e,”  lodgement.  Yet  what  wonder  that 
there  was  a  doubt  as  to  the  additional  letter,  when 
household,  a  word  of  kindred  nature,  is  almost  inva¬ 
riably  spelt  household,  and  very  seldom  houshold  ?  The 
use  of  the  central  “e”  in  these  two  words  is  jealously 
contested  by  the  two  great  Universities.  In  Bibles  printed 
by  one  of  them  the  letter  is  used  ;  in  the  other  it  would 
be  almost  a  mortal  heresy.  The  tendency  seems  to  be  to 
leave  out  the  additional  “  e.”  What  we  want  is  one  fixed 
and  unalterable  standard  for  spelling  disputed  words,  a 
standard  which  must  be  accepted  by  all  as  final  and 
conclusive.  Then  there  can  be  no  squabbling  about 
extra  e’s  and  u’s,  a  squabbling  which  is  calculated  to 
destroy  the  harmony  of  Spelling  Bees,  and  to  create  a 
feeling  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  the 
listeners. 

Our  laws  for  pronunciation  are  so  irregular  and  badly 
defined,  that  it  is  small  wonder  if  our  spelling  gets  a 
little  confused.  We  seldom  (except  in  poetry)  pronounce 
wind  with  a  long  “  i,”  w/nd  ;  but  we  always  say  w/nd, 
and  n'nd,  and  find,  words  exactly  similar  in  form  to 
wind,  and  which  only  differ  from  it  in  the  first  letter. 
Again,  with  words  ending  in  “  ough”  the  latitude  is 
equally  great.  Some  of  us  may,  perhaps,  remember 
the  story  of  the  judge  who  corrected  a  Scotch  barrister 
for  saying  enow,  telling  him  that  words  ending  in 
ough  were  invariably  pronounced  uff — enough,  rough, 
tough,  and  so  on.  The  barrister  said  nothing,  but 
when  he  came  to  the  word  plough,  he  looked  the 
judge  steadily  in  the  face,  and  said  boldly,  “  pluff!” 
The  judge  acknowledged  that  he  was  right,  and  that, 
according  to  the  law  which  he  had  laid  down,  plough 
should  be  pronounced  pluff,  and  not  plough.  At  a 
Spelling  Bee  recently  held  the  age  of  the  candidates  was 
fixed  at  from  thirteen  to  eighteen.  The  first  mis- 
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speller  was  obliged  to  retire  through  the  word  knave ; 
the  second,  gauge  ;  the  third,  horde  ;  the  fourth,  lyre  ; 
the  fifth,  slough  ;  the  sixth,  myrrh  (always  a  crucial 
test) ;  the  seventh,  disease.  The  remaining  were 
prize-takers  in  the  following  order,  and  the  words  that 
caused  their  discomfiture  were  as  follows: — I2th, 
vigorous  ;  nth,  grammar  ;  loth,  nauseous  9th,  awk¬ 
ward  ;  8th,  appal ;  7th,  conceive  ;  6th,  chilblain  ;  5th, 
abridgment ;  4th,  expunge  ;  3rd,  assassin  ;  2nd,  loqua¬ 
cious,  while  the  1st  remained  master,  or  rather  mis¬ 
tress  (for  she  was  of  the  feminine  gender),  of  the  field. 

The  Spelling  Bee  to  which  we  have  referred  brought 
to  light  a  startling  fact — namely,  that  a  large  proportion 
of  educated  Londoners  are  in  the  habit  of  spelling  the 
word  Peninsula,  Peninsular.  Now  spelling  goes  far 
more  by  the  eye  than  the  ear,  and  it  is  probable  that 
from  seeing  the  words  “  Peninsular  war,”  “  Penin¬ 
sular  medals,”  “  Peninsular  eterans,’’  so  much  more 
frequently  than  the  plain  word  Peninsular,  the  eye 
became  accustomed  to  the  look  of  the  thing,  and  was 
consequently  led  astray.  After  pronouncing  a  word 
we  are  sometimes  in  doubt  how  to  spell  it  till  we 
write  it  down  in  black  and  white,  and  then  we  at  once 
see  that  it  is  right  by  its  looking  the  same  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  it  look.  On  this  account  those 
spelling-books  which  introduce  words  spelt  wrongly 
on  purpose,  in  order  that  the  mistakes  may  be  corrected 
by  the  pupils,  have  often  a  most  injurious  effect,  for 
the  eye  gets  bewildered  and  confused,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  can  hardly  detect  right  from  wrong.  It  is 
like  putting  a  variety  of  ill-assorted  and  inharmonious 
colours  before  an  uneducated  person,  in  order  that  he 


may  arrange  them  harmoniously.  It  would  be  far 
better  only  to  accustom  him  to  harmonious  and  well- 
assorted  colours,  for  in  this  way  his  eyes  become 
educated  to  what  is  proper  and  fitting,  and  will  be 
more  likely  to  follow  the  right  track.  It  is  a  radical 
defect  to  purposely  make  mistakes  in  order  that  they 
should  be  corrected  -,  let  the  mistakes  come  of  them¬ 
selves,  and  then  let  them  be  corrected  in  due  course. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  correct  spelling  is  by  no 
means  common.  Some  of  us  are  perhaps  acquainted 
with  the  following  spelling  test,  which  used  to  be 
rarely,  if  ever,  accomplished  without  some  signal 
failures  : — “  It  is  extremely  agreeable  to  perceive  the 
unparalleled  embarrassment  of  a  harassed  pedlar  en¬ 
deavouring  to  gauge  the  symmetry  of  a  peeled  pear.” 
But  now  in  these  days  of  Spelling  Bees  such  a  series  of 
ditches  and  double  ditches  to  the  unwary  speller  will 
soon  be  surmounted  with  ease.  Pachydermatous  was 
one  of  the  words  propounded  at  the  Lambeth  Spelling 
Bee,  and  as  the  interrogators  become  more  and  more 
cunning  in  the  art  of  finding  out  curious  and  difficult 
words,  we  shall  no  doubt  find  spellers  to  meet  them. 
The  questioner  should  not  forget  the  word  rodomon¬ 
tade,  which  is  almost  invariably  wrongly  spelt  rhodo- 
montade.  Spellers  are  apt  to  confuse  it  with  such 
words  as  rhetoric,  rhinoceros,  and  the  like,  but  in 
reality  it  comes  from  Rodomontus,  one  of  Ariosto’s 
heroes  of  romance,  and  it  should  never  have  the  extra  h. 

In  conclusion,  w'e  wish  all  our  readers  every  success 
in  their  spelling,  and  if  they  should  ever  compete  at  a 
Spelling  Bee,  let  them  try,  if  they  possibly  can,  not  to 
be  nervous,  and  always  to  spell  in  syllables. 


UNTO  THE  END. 


“  Wait  but  a  little,  sweetheart,”  you  said — 

Her  fine  hair  under  your  finger-tips, 

Watching  the  droop  of  her  fair  young  head. 

And  the  death-white  curve  of  her  quivering  lips — 
“  Wait  till  the  violet-beds  are  filled 

By  the  bountiful  hand  of  the  maiden  Spring  ; 
Wait  till  the  birds  are  beginning  to  build  ; 

Wait  till  the  brooks  are  beginning  to  sing. 

“  Wait,  with  a  song  in  your  heart,  my  girl. 

For  the  life  I  bear  to  the  land  so  new — 

A  life  as  pure  as  the  purest  pearl 

And  white  as  a  lily — because  of  you. 

And,  O  !  remember  that,  come  what  may. 

Ere  the  robin’s  call  to  her  mate  is  heard, 

I  shall  lean  to  the  light  of  your  eyes  and  say, 

‘  Our  nest  is  waiting,  my  wounded  bird.’  ” 

Hard  was  the  snow  on  the  hills  that  day. 

Winds  were  cruel  as  want  or  war. 

The  sky  was  sullen,  and  cold  and  grey, 

And  ships  were  wrecked  on  the  harbour  bar. 


And,  “  O  !  but  my  love,  my  love  and  mine. 
Whithersoever  your  way  may  be. 

My  heart  shall  cling  to  your  faith  divine 
Till  its  pulse  is  under  the  dust !”  said  she. 

And  so  you  parted.  The  desolate  days 
Went  loitering  on  to  the  longed-for  time. 

When  all  the  glittering  garden-ways 

Were  red  with  roses  and  rare  with  rime. 

The  birds  were  merry  in  every  tree, 

The  wind  sang  high  and  the  brook  sang  low. 
And  ships  sailed  cheerily  out  to  sea, 

And  the  sea  was  summer’s  in  foam  and  flow. 

And  she — your  darling  ?  I  smooth  your  hair. 

But  words  fall  back  from  my  pitying  lips 
A-faint  on  my  heart !  For  how  can  I  bear 
To  prison  your  life  in  a  long  eclipse  ? 

Here  is  her  picture.  She  bade  me  say 

Your  faith  had  failed  her  (God  help  you  !  friend). 
But  added  :  “  Bury  my  face  his  way  ; 

He  will  know  I  loved  him  unto  the  end.” 
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MUSICAL  AND  THEATRICAL. 


R.  HENRY  IRVING  has  followed  up  his  per¬ 
formances  of  Hamlet  and  Macbeth  with  his 
long-promised  and  eagerly-expected  impersonation  of 
Othello,  and  has  succeeded  in  again  concentrating  upon 
himself  the  interest  and  attention  of  the  playgoing 
public.  That  this  is  the  case  is  by  no  means  extra¬ 
ordinary  or  unnatural,  whatever  his  faults  may  be,  and 
they  are  sufficiently  notorious  to  excuse  a  lengthy  dis¬ 
quisition  upon  them.  Mr.  Irving  is  one  of  the  most 
conscientious,  painstaking,  and  intelligent  actors  upon 
the  stage,  and  when  he  misses  being  successful  it  is 
generally  not  because  his  conception  of  a  character,  or 
a  situation,  is  erroneous  or  inadequate,  but  because 
he  does  not  possess  the  power  to  carry  out  into  action 
his  obvious  intention  and  meaning.  Apart,  however, 
even  from  Mr.  Irving’s  acting,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  general  interest  in  Shakspeare’s  plays  has  of  late 
years  been  very  much  upon  the  increase.  With  the 
exception  of  Mr.  C.  Kean’s  celebrated  revivals  at  the 
Princess’s  some  twenty  years  ago,  the  success  of  which, 
by  the  way,  was  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  marvel¬ 
lous  excellence  of  the  stage  appointments,  there  has 
not  been  since  the  days  of  Macready  such  a  genuine 
Shakspearean  furore  as  appears  to  have  taken  its  rise 
almost  from  the  date  of  Mr.  Chatterton’s  epigrammatic 
statement  about  Shakspeareand  bankruptcy,  which  has 
almost  become  historical.  Much  of  this  is,  no  doubt, 
attributable  to  Mr.  Irving  himself,  and  for  this,  how¬ 
ever  we  may  feel  inclined  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his 
performances,  we  cannot  but  thank  him.  Nor  can  it 
be  forgotten  that  very  special  attention  was  directed  to 
the  character  which  Mr.  Irving  has  chosen  for  his  latest 
assumption  by  the  very  remarkable  performance  of 
Signor  Salvini,  whose  Othello,  played  at  Drury  Lane 
last  summer  on  the  “  off  nights”  of  the  opera  season, 
was  a  leading  dramatic  event  of  the  year,  and  took  the 
town  by  storm  in  a  very  memorable  manner.  The 
memory  of  the  great  Italian  actor  is  not  the  least  of 
the  many  difficulties  with  which  the  Lyceum  Othello 
has  to  contend.  And  in  truth  these  difficulties  are 
numerous.  It  is  very  hard  indeed,  in  the  first  place, 
to  define  exactly  what  manner  of  man  it  was  that 
Shakspeare  meant  to  draw,  and  whatever  theory  of 
his  character  be  adopted  it  is  very  hard  to  work  it  out 
with  anything  like  consistency  and  truthfulness  to 
nature.  Then,  again,  there  are  certain  physical  cha¬ 
racteristics  with  which  one  naturally  invests  the 
Moorish  hero — a  grandeur  of  presence,  a  dignity,  and 
n  ibility  and  tenderness  of  manner,  coupled  with  the 
capability  for  the  display  of  the  wildest  outbursts  of 
fury,  which  it  is  not  given  to  every  one  to  possess.  It 
was  in  the  possession  of  these  qualifications  that 
Salvini’s  greatest  strength  appeared  to  lie  ;  it  is  by 
the  absence  of  them  that  Mr.  Irving’s  assumption  loses 
a  very  great  portion  of  its  impressiveness.  He  does 
not  appear  to  possess  the  power  of  representing  that 
calm,  easy,  and  at  the  same  time  respectful  dignity 


which  should  mark  Othello’s  appearance  before  the 
“  Duke  and  magnificoes.”  His  love-making  is  too 
snatchy  and  spasmodic,  and  when  his  jealous  rage  is 
aroused,  it  is  not  the  jealousy  of  a  man  to  whom  such 
a  passion  comes  by  an  effort,  and,  as  it  were,  against 
nature,  but  it  is  the  violent  fury  of  a  readily- excitable 
man,  which  burns  up  to  such  a  fiery  height  at  once 
that  it  is  impossible  to  sustain  it  at  the  same  pitch. 
Salvini  acted  rightly  in  making  the  Moor  very  hardly 
to  be  stirred  from  his  confidence.  Any  one  who  saw 
him  will  remember  how  very  slow  he  seemed  to  be  to 
take  lago’s  hints,  though  he  put  them  forth  in  such  an 
obtrusive  way,  that  Othello,  to  keep  up  any  show  of 
consistency,  had  to  steadily  avert  his  eyes  from  him — 
how  gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly  the  poison 
worked,  how  his  truer  nature  would,  in  spite  of  all,  con¬ 
tinually  assert  itself,  up  to  the  very  time  of  Desdemona’s 
death,  of  whom  he  appeared  not  so  much  the  mur¬ 
derer  as  the  fate-appointed  executioner.  But  it  would 
seem  that  Mr.  Irving’s  nature  cannot  conceive  such  a 
gradual  growth  of  passion.  He  is  furious  at  once, 
and  his  fury  reaches  a  climax  in  the  scene  with  lago, 
so  that  what  comes  after,  even  the  murder  itself,  which 
is  far  less  repulsive,  by  the  way,  than  in  Salvini’s  repre¬ 
sentation,  appears  tame  and  ineffective.  The  same 
want  of  composure  and  self-restraint  is  noticeable  in 
the  delivery  of  the  grand  speech  which  precedes  the 
act  of  suicide,  a  speech  of  terrible  calm,  which  Mr. 
Irving  mars — as  did  Salvini  before  him — with  excess 
of  action.  With  these  drawbacks  it  is  inevitable  that 
Mr.  Irving’s  Othello  should  be  an  unsatisfactory  per¬ 
formance.  Whatever  merit  there  is  in  the  performance 
lies  rather  in  the  actor’s  conception  of  the  part  than  in 
the  way  in  which  he  has  been  able  to  embody  it.  Of 
the  other  actors  we  have  especially  to  call  attention  to 
Mr.  Forrester,  whose  lago  is  one  of  the  best  we  have 
seen  for  some  time.  The  “  ancient”  is  so  often  depicted 
as  a  manifest  villain  whom  Othello,  good  easy  man  though 
he  is,  could  not  help  suspecting,  that  it  is  quite  re¬ 
freshing  to  find  an  actor  who  tries  his  best  to  make  the 
character  of  lago,  on  the  outside  at  least,  a  pleasing 
one,  full  of  joviality  and  good-nature,  which  might 
easily  be  expected  to  reassure  Othello  as  to  his  honesty. 
Miss  Bateman  (“  Leah’’  Bateman)  makes  a  very  power¬ 
ful  Emilia,  quite  overpowering  her  sister  Isabel,  who 
makes  but  a  feeble  Dcsdcmona. 

Another  Shakspearean  performance  has  to  be  re¬ 
corded,  in  its  own  way  as  remarkable  as  any  that  has 
been  witnessed  for  some  time  past.  This  is  a  con¬ 
densation  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice  into  two  acts, 
which  Mr.  Charles  Rice,  the  able  writer  and  manager 
of  pantomimes,  has  brought  out  at  Covent  Garden  to 
serve  as  a  sort  of  prelude  to  Cinderella.  Mr.  Rice 
himself  takes  the  part  of  Shylock,  of  which  he  gives 
a  totally  new  reading.  The  wily  old  Jew  is  exhibited 
in  a  most  amicable  light,  rather  as  a  jolly  good-natured 
t^d  man  with  a  keen  sense  of  humour  than  anything 
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else,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  effect  is  not  over- 
satisfactory.  In  fact,  the  whole  thing  is  a  mistake  for 
many  reasons,  not  the  least  of  them  being  the  fact  that 
the  huge  stage  and  area  of  Covent  Garden  is  the  very 
last  place  to  choose  for  a  Shakspearean  performance  of 
any  kind.  We  may  add  that  by  the  time  this  is  in  our 
readers’  hands  Mr.  Rice’s  pantomime  will  have  run  its 
course,  and  will  deserve  to  be  put  on  record  as  a  very 
decided  success. 

Our  remaining  notes  on  dramatic  affiirs  must  of 
necessity  be  brief.  Mr.  Tom  Taylor’s  historical  play 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  at  the  Haymarket,  which  at  first  looked 
very  unpromising,  has  recovered  itself,  and  bids  fair  to 
attain  to  considerable  popularity.  Many  excisions  have 
been  made,  and  the  piece,  as  they  say,  plays  closer, 
and  the  interest  is  more  connected.  Miss  Neilson’s 
impersonation  of  the  heroine  is,  of  course,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  feature  of  the  performance,  and  Mr.  Cecil  has  a 
good  part  which  he  plays  like  the  careful  artist  he  is. 
Miss  Lydia  Thompson’s  bright  little  company  have 
gone  to  the  Criterion.  Their  new  piece,  Piff-Paff, 
has  not  the  stuff  in  it  that  the  long-lived  Bluebeard  had, 
but  there  is  plenty  of  fun,  the  music  is  bright  and 
pretty,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  it  will  keep 
the  boards  for  some  time. 

At  the  Vaudeville  Our  Boys  has  reached  and  passed 
its  35°*h  night,  and  seems  as  attractive  as  ever.  Surely 
no  theatre  has  ever  had  such  a  run  of  successful  pieces 
as  Messrs.  James  and  Thorne’s  little  house.  Is  it 
merely  good  luck,  or  the  possession  of  a  sound  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  choice  of  a  piece,  with  which  these  for¬ 
tunate  managers  are  to  be  credited  ?  Probably  a  little 
of  both,  but  we  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  sound 
common  sense  is  the  preponderating  element.  At  the 
Gaiety  Mr.  Toole  takes  a  passing  shot  at  one  of  the 
manias  of  the  day  in  the  Spelling  Bee,  which  Mr.  Reece 
has  written  for  him,  and  out  of  which,  in  the  character 
of  a  pedagogue,  he  makes  any  amount  of  fun  ;  while 
the  Strand,  the  original  home  of  burlesque,  gives  us 
a  capital  skit  entitled  Cracked  Heads,  founded,  of  course, 
upon  Mr.  Gilbert’s  charming  poetical  play  at  the  Court. 
The  piece  is  written  and  conceived  in  the  very  best 
and  most  genuine  spirit  of  burlesque,  and  is  played 
with  great  spirit. 

The  musical  world  is  busied  rather  with  preparations 
for  the  coming  season  than  with  actual  performances, 
though  several  of  what  may  be  called  the  serial  con¬ 
certs,  such  as  the  Monday  and  Saturday  Pops,  the 
London  Ballad  Concerts,  and  the  Saturday  Concerts 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  are  holding  steadily  on  their 
course.  The  Saturday  Concerts  at  the  Alexandra 
Palace  have  also  been  resumed,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
music,  of  one  sort  and  another,  to  be  heard  at  the  new 
Aquarium  at  Westminster.  At  the  last-named  place 
of  entertainment,  however,  the  arrangements  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  audience  are  not  yet  in  as 
forward  a  state  as  could  be  wished,  and  Mr.  Sullivan’s 
really  fine  band  can  hardly  be  said  as  yet  to  have  had 
fair  play.  At  present  much  of  the  effect  is  spoiled  by 
the  noise  caused  by  the  footsteps  of  such  of  ihe  audi¬ 
ence  as  are  unable  to  find  scats.  This  drawback, 
however,  is  one  that  can  very  easily  be  remedied.  The 


building  is  remarkably  beautiful,  and  conveniently 
arranged,  and  will  no  doubt  be  exceedingly  popular. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace  Concert  on  the  5th  instant 
the  principal  features  in  the  programme  were  Handel’s 
Chandos  Te  Deum  in  B  flat,  one  of  those  works  of  the 
great  master  which  are  so  rarely  heard,  and  Professor 
Oakeley’s  “  Edinburgh”  march,  which  was  introduced 
at  the  last  Festival  at  Liverpool.  The  Te  Deum  had 
the  advantage  of  some  additional  accompaniments,  very 
cleverly  written  by  Mr.  E.  Prout,  a  gentleman  well 
known  as  compostr,  executant,  and  critic.  The  Sym¬ 
phony  was  Beethoven’s  immortal  “  Pastorale,”  which 
Mr.  Manns’  band  played,  of  course,  to  perfection. 
At  the  concert  on  the  following  Saturday  were  given 
an  intermezzo  and  scherzo  by  Mr.  H.  Gadsby,  re¬ 
markable  rather  for  their  clever  and  scholarly  writing 
than  for  their  intrinsic  beauty,  Mozart’s  Pianoforte 
Concerto  in  C,  charmingly  played  by  Miss  Agnes 
Zimmermann,  and  Mr.  Sullivan’s  Symphony  in  E.  The 
reproduction  of  this  last  work  only  serves  to  recall 
vividly  to  our  minds  the  apology  inserted  in  the  pro¬ 
gramme  on  the  occasion  of  its  last  performance  at 
Sydenham.  It  was  given  there,  it  was  stated,  only 
in  default  of  a  second  symphony,  which  Mr.  Sul¬ 
livan  had  promised  to  have  ready,  but  which  ill- 
health  had  prevented  him  from  completing.  As  far 
as  we  remember,  that  was  in  1869,  but  where  is 
Mr.  Sullivan’s  second  symphony  ?  Has  it  evaporated 
into  Cox  and  Box,  and  the  Trial  by  Jury,  and  similar 
trifles,  which,  though  clever  enough  in  themselves, 
are  not  up  to  the  standard  which  Mr.  Sullivan  ought  to 
maintain  ?  It  will  be  lamentable  indeed  if  the  brilliant 
youthful  genius  who  gave  us  the  “  Tempest”  music  is 
content  to  lay  aside  the  hope  of  being  ranked  among 
the  English  composers  of  classical  music,  and  to  sub¬ 
side  quietly  into  a  successful  writer  of  opera  boufie. 

The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  gave,  on  the  4th  inst., 
a  concert  somewhat  different  in  character  from  their 
ordinary  ones,  the  first  part  of  the  programme  consisting 
of  a  miscellaneous  selection  from  the  works  of  Handel, 
including  the  “  occasional”  overture,  the  airs,  “  Waft 
her,  angels,”  and  “  Farewell,  ye  limpid  streams,”  from 
Jephtha,  the  choruses,  “  Envy,  eldest  born  of  Hell,”  from 
Saul,  and  “  When  his  loud  voice,”  from  Joshua,  and 
the  “  Dead  March,”  from  Saul;  while  the  second  half 
was  taken  from  the  works  of  Mendelssohn,  the  Refor¬ 
mation  Symphony  and  the  cantata,  “  Praise  Jehovah,” 
being  the  principal  works  given.  The  most  novel 
feature  in  the  scheme  was  the  symphony,  which  was 
played  very  fairly  well,  though  not  in  the  style  in  which 
it  is  rendered  by  a  band  especially  used  to  play  this 
kind  of  composition.  The  vocalists  were  Madame 
Nouver,  who  decidedly  gains  ground  with  the  Exeter 
Hall  audiences.  Miss  Julia  Elton,  Mr.  Vernon  Rigby, 
Mr.  Pearson,  and  Mr.  O.  Christian.  In  the  absence  of 
Sir  Michael  Costa  his  place  was  taken  by  M.  Sainton, 
whose  experience  of  the  materials  under  his  command 
must  be  almost  equal  to  that  of  his  talented  chief.  The 
concert  of  the  25th  was  devoted  to  a  selection  of 
Beethoven’s  works,  the  “  Mount  of  Olives”  forming  the 
principal  feature  in  the  scheme.  But  of  this  we  hope 
to  say  more  in  our  next  month’s  notes. 
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NEW  BOOKS. 


Woman  and  a  Future  Life.  (Houlston  and  Sons, 
Paternoster-square. ) 

This  book  is  described  as  the  record  of  “  a  vision.” 
It  would  be  possibly  more  correct  to  say,  a  dream  ex¬ 
perienced  during  an  after-dinner  nap.  Being  greatly 
dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  they  are  going  on 
in  this  world,  the  writer  (professing  to  be  a  man,  but 
possessing  strongly-marked  feminine  characteristics)  in¬ 
dulges  in  a  view  of  the  world  beyond  the  grave,  which 
does  not  seem  at  all  what  our  religious  instruction  tells  us 
it  is  ;  but  a  place  where  people  are  very  much  like 
what  they  are  here,  only  with  extremely  enlarged  views 
and  highly-developed  political,  philosophical,  and  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge.  The  Old  Testament  writers,  it  seems, 
knew  very  little  of  anything  they  professed  to  write 
about.  Adam  and  Eve  were  only  children  in  the  child¬ 
hood  of  the  world  ;  Paul  was  ignorant  and  narrow¬ 
minded,  holding  shockingly  improper  views  as  to 
slavery  and  the  subjugation  of  women ;  the  marriage 
service  of  our  Church  is,  we  are  told,  “  burdened  with 
vows  it  were  a  shame  for  one  immortal  soul  to  speak 
to  another.”  In  heaven  the  denial  of  the  Parliamentary 
suffrage  to  women  is  recognised  as  one  of  the  great  sins 
of  earth  -,  and  women  attend  councils  and  lounge  about 
indulging  in  private  conversation,  and  collect  in  noble 
buildings  purposed  for  art,  music,  and  science,  dwell 
in  pleasant  mansions  and  beautiful  gardens.  In  the 
“  other  place,”  regarding  which  we  poor  uninformed 
mortals  have  some  unpleasant  anticipations,  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  wicked  people  (they  are  nearly  all  men,  that  is 
one  comfort)  consists  in  having  nothing  to  do  ;  and 
languid  swells  stand  about  with  their  hands  in  their 
pockets  and  talk  about  Blanche  and  how  “  the  governor 
swore  at  the  money  I  sunk”  (query  “  sank  ?”),  and  say 


of  the  “  infernal  regions,”  “  This  is  the  slowest  place  I 
ever  was  in.”  We  fancy  our  readers  will  have  had 
quite  enough  of  this  irreverent  nonsense. 

Lettie’s  Last  Home.  By  Lillie  T.  Meade.  (Shaw 
and  Co.,  48,  Paternoster-row.) 

This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  stories  about  children  that 
has  appeared  for  some  time.  There  is  no  preface,  but 
the  book  has  evidently  been  written  with  the  design  of 
showing  some  of  the  evils  of  the  dreadful  system  of 
“  baby-farming.”  A  young  couple  who  are  too  poor  to 
set  up  just  yet  the  little  shop  that  is  to  make  their 
living  for  them,  entrust  their  infant  to  the  care  of  a 
woman  who  has  advertised  under  an  assumed  name  and 
giving  a  country  address.  Poor  little  Charlie  loses  the 
roses  from  his  cheeks,  the  brightness  from  his  eyes,  the 
happy  contented  expression  of  his  little  face,  in  the 
wretched  court  where  his  intoxicated  guardian  refuses 
to  give  him  the  bread  and  milk  needful  for  him  : — 

“  Hut  what  ailwl  the  little  fhilil  ?  Yesterday  he  had  hioketl  like 
a  very  delicate,  but  still  a  living  baby ;  to-day  there  was  a  wax-like 
hue  stealing  o;cr  the  thin  cheeks,  the  eyes  were  closed;  he  was 
sleeping  but  not  easily,  for  every  now  and  then  the  tiny  brows  were 
contracted  as  in  suffering.  And  yet  nothing  so  verii  strange  or 
uncoininon  aile<l  this  baby ;  he  was  sharing  the  fate  of  thousands 
like  him  in  London.  He  was  being  slowly  siarved  to  death” 

He  was  saved  at  the  last  moment  by  the  poor  little 
child  who  literally  gave  her  life  for  him.  The  story 
of  this  poor  Lettie  is  most  pathetically  told,  and  some 
skill  is  evidenced  in  depicting  the  characters  of  some  of 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  same  court — notably  Mr. 
Popler  and  his  wife,  who  are  won  to  better  things  by 
little  Lettie’s  death.  Even  the  goldfinch  is  the  better 
for  that  little  life,  for  he  was  allowed  to  see,  though 
his  powers  of  vision  diminished  his  faculty  for  song. 


MY  LITTLE  WIFE  AND  I. 


We  are  travelling  o’er  life’s  road  together, 

My  little  wife  and  I ; 

We  are  happy  in  fair  and  stormy  weather. 

My  little  wife  and  I. 

The  reason  why  is  very  plain. 

There’s  nothing  queer  about  it ; 

We  never  give  each  other  pain 
When  we  can  do  without  it. 

We  have  toiled  o’er  many  a  road  most  dreary, 

My  little  wife  and  I ; 

But  our  hearts  were  light  when  our  feet  were  weary, 
My  little  wife  and  I. 

The  reason  why  we  journeyed  on. 

Since  hand  in  hand  we  started  : 

We  ne’er  had  seen  the  battle  won 
By  those  who  were  faint-hearted. 


Though  our  home  be  plain,  that  never  teases 
My  little  wife  and  me  ; 

Though  a  humble  cot,  right  well  it  pleases 
My  little  wife  and  me. 

The  reason  why  we  are  content. 

We  do  not  fear  to  labour. 

And  though  in  toil  our  time  is  spent. 

We  envy  not  our  neighbour. 

We  never  dream  of  ill  for  the  morrow. 

My  little  wife  and  I  -, 

But  take  what  may  come,  be  it  joy  or  sorrow, 
My  little  wife  and  I. 

The  reason  why — we  do  not  fret. 

And  you’d  do  well  to  try  it ; 

We  ne’er  have  found  a  person  yet 
That  was  a  gainer  by  it. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

%*  It  is  absolntely  necessary  that  those  whc  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

Axl  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Enodishwohan’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  Correspondents. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 


The  Use  of  Spurs  by  Ladies. 

U.  H.  writes — “  Sir, — My  sister,  who  is  a  good  horsewoman,  takes 
a  pleasure  in  partly  breaking  in  her  own  horses,  and  is  desirous  of 
trying  the  effect  of  the  spur,  thinking  it  may  assist  her  in  mastering 
some  of  the  bad-tempered  ones,  but  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  kind 
are  used  by  ladies,  and  should  feel  grateful  to  any  of  your  fair  corre¬ 
spondents  who  would  oblige  me  with  the  necessary  information.  I 
shall  also  consider  it  a  favour  if  any  lady  experience-  in  the  use  of 
spurs  will  give  me  her  opinion  of  them,  as  to  whether  the  punishment 
administered  with  a  spur  is  more  effectual  than  that  given  with  the 
whip,  and  as  to  whether  the  flap  of  the  saddle  or  the  habii  prevents 
the  rider  using  the  spur  effectually.  For  my  own  part  I  am  decidedly 
in  favour  of  spurs,  especially  for  ladies,  and  think  it  is  a  much  neater 
way  of  punishing  a  horse  than  using  the  whip.”  [If  you  write  again 
will  you  kindly  use  only  one  side  of  your  note-paper  ?] 

Work-Table. 

Lena  wants  to  make  a  wool  tricot  macassar  in  stripes,  but  does 
not  know  how  to  finish  the  ends  in  a  V  or  point  with  a  tassel.  Will 
some  of  your  correspondents  kindly  help  her  by  giving  simple  direc¬ 
tions,  as  Lena  is  not  at  all  clever  at  tricot  or  crochet  ?  Lena  suffers 
a  great  deal  from  cold  feet.  Can  any  one  suggest  a  preventative  P 
Lena  takes  a  cold  bath  and  exercise,  still  her  feet  are  icy  cold.  Tight 
boots  are  net  the  cause,  as  she  does  not  wear  them.  Lena  is  very 
much  interested  in  the  “  Housekeeper’s  Conversazione.” 

A  Subscriber  (M.  .E.  K.  F.)  presents  her  compliments  to  the 
Hummino-Bird,  and  would  bo  much  obliged  if  the  Editress  would 
kindly  insert  in  next  month’s  Magazine,  if  possible,  and  if  not  as  soon 
as  convenient,  a  border  and  comerpioce  for  a  hearthrug  to  match  the 
Louis  XVI.  chair-back  and  seat,  to  be  worked  in  Berlin  wool.  Kindly 
allow  me  to  compliment  you  upon  the  increasing  excellence  in  every 
department  of  your  welcome  monthly  visitor.  [I  fear  we  cannot  give 
such  a  pattern,  as  it  would  not  be  likely  to  be  useful  to  many.  Few 
people  care  to  undertake  to  work  a  rug  in  Berlin  wool.  I  cannot  at 
this  moment  find  the  pattern  yon  speak  of,  but  will  look  at  it,  and 
shall,  perhaps,  be  able  to  suggest  in  our  next  number  a  mode  of 
reproducing  the  design  in  the  form  of  a  hearthrug.l 

Daisy  writes — “  Dear  Humming-Bird, — Can  you  give  me  in  the 
next  number  the  directions  for  knitting  gentlemen’s  socks,  also  a 
pattern  for  knitting  a  scarf  in  Pyrenean  or  Shetland  wool,  with  size 
of  needles  ?  Please  give  a  pretty  pattern.”  [The  following  diree- 
tions  appeared  in  the  Queen  of  a  week  or  two  ago.  They  seem  par¬ 
ticularly  clear  and  simple,  but  I  have  not  tried  them.  Perhaps  some 
of  our  correspondents  can  give  you  directions  they  have  succeeded  in 
following.  You  do  not  say  whether  you  wish  to  knit  the  socks  in 
silk  or  worsted.  Materials. — Four  and  a  half  ounces  of  Scotch 
fingering,  needles  No.  14  ;  or,  if  a  loose  knitter.  No.  15.  Needles  are 
numbered  by  Chambers’s  registered  bell  gauge.  This  sock  is  reduced 
in  the  leg.  The  term  rib  used  here  means  knit  3,  seam  i,  alternately. 
Cast  96  stitches  on  one  needle,  knit  them  off  on  three  needles,  knitting 
two  more  on  the  first  than  on  the  last,  which,  when  you  join  the  sock 
by  knitting  two  off  last  needle  on  the  first,  will  give  3Z  stitches  on 
each  needle.  (This  first  needle  you  must  consider  your  heel  or  back 
needle  throughout  the  sock.)  Knit  3,  seam  1,  every  round  until  you 
have  knitted  about  five  inches  in  length.  You  now  commence  to 
narrow  down  the  leg  j  the  narrowing  is  always  on  the  back  needle, 
ist  round.  Knit  3,  seam  i,  knit  3,  seam  i,  knit  3,  seam  i,  knit  3,  knit 
2  together,  knit  2,  seam  i.  Knit  3,  seam  i,  to  end  of  round.  In 
next  round  *  knit  3,  seam  i,  knit  3,  seam  i,  knit  3,  seam  1,  knit  6, 
seam  i,  knit  3,  seam  i,  to  end  of  round ;  repeat  from  *  four  times. 
On  back  needle,  where  you  have  31  stitches,  knit  3,  seam  i,  knit  3, 
seam  i,  knit  3,  seam  i,  knit  i,  knit  2  together,  knit  2,  seam  i.  Knit  3, 


seam  i,  to  end  of  round.  In  next  round  *  knit  3,  scam  i,  knit  3,  seam 
I,  knit  3,  scam  i,  knit  5,  seam  i.  Knit  3,  seam  i,  to  end  of  round; 
repeat  from  *  four  times.  On  needle  you  have  30  stitches,  knit  3, 
scam  I,  knit  3,  seam  1,  knit  3,  seam  i,  knit  2,  knit  2  together,  knit 
I,  seam  i.  Knit  3,  seam  i,  to  end  of  round.  In  next  round  *  knit 
3,  scam  I,  knit  3,  scam  i,  knit  3,  seam  i,  knit  4,  seam  i  ;  knit  3, 
seam  i,  to  end  of  round;  repeat  from  *  four  times.  On  needle  you 
have  19  stitches,  knit  3,  scam  i,  knit  3,  scam  i,  knit  3,  seam  i,  knit  1, 
knit  2  together,  knit  1,  seam  1 ;  knit  3,  seam  i,  to  end  of  round.  In 
next  round  *  knit  3,  seam  i,  to  end  of  round.  Repeat  from  *  four 
times.  On  needle  you  have  28  stitches,  knit  3,  seam  i,  knit  3,  seam 
I,  knit  3,  scam  i,knit  1,  knit  z  together,  seam  i  ;  knit  3,  seam  i  to  end 
of  round.  In  next  round  *  knit  3,  seam  i,  knit  3,  seam  i,  knit  3,  seam 
I,  knit  2,  seam  i.  Knit  3,  seam  i,  to  end  of  round.  Repeat  from  *  four 
times.  On  needle  you  have  27  stitches,  knit  3,  seam  i,  knit  3,  scam  1, 
knit  3,  seam  1,  knit  2  together,  seam  i.  Knit  3,  seam  1,  to  end  of 
round.  In  next  round  *  knit  3,  seam  i,  knit  3,  seam  i,  knit  3,  seam 

1,  knit  I,  seam  i.  Knit  3,  seam  i,  to  end  of  round.  Repeat  from  • 
four  times.  On  needle  you  have  26  stitches,  knit  3,  seam  i,  knit  3, 
seam  i,  knit  3,  scam  1,  scam  2  together.  Knit  3,  seam  i,  to  end  of 
round.  In  next  round  *  knit  3,  seam  i,  knit  3,  seam  i,  knit  3,  seam 

2.  Knit  3,  scam  i,  to  end  of  round.  Repeat  from  *  four  times.  On 
needle  you  have  15  stitches,  knit  3,  seam  i,  knit  3,  seam  i,  knit  3, 
seam  z  together.  Knit  3,  seam  i  to  end  of  round.  In  next  round  * 
knit  3,  scam  1  to  end  of  round ;  this  completes  the  reducing  of  leg, 
and  you  have  24  stitches  on  back  needle  and  32  on  each  of  the  other 
two.  You  must  now  rib  every  round  until  you  have  knitted  about 
two  inches  and  a  half  from  the  last  narrowing.  Prepare  for  heel  by 
ribbing  to  the  end  of  your  back  needle,  and  from  first  side  (or  next 
needle)  rib  on  to  back  needle  12  stitches,  rib  the  remaining  zo  stitches 
from  ist  side  needle  to  another  needle,  rib  znd  side  needle  to  within 
iz  stitches  of  the  end  ;  these  iz  you  must  pass  to  the  heel  or  back 
needle  without  knitting.  You  ought  to  have  4S  stitches  on  heel,  and 
zo  qn  each  side  needle.  (The  two  front  needles  are  not  used  again 
until  the  heel  is  completed.)  The  heel  is  made  by  ribbing  alternate 
rows  until  it  is  long  enough,  which  it  will  bo  after  36  rows.  The  first 
stitch  of  every  row  must  be  slipped  on  the  needle.  The  front  row  is 
knit  3,  scam  i ;  the  back  row  is  knit  i,  scam  3.  The  37th  row,  which 
commences  round  of  heel,  is  plain  knitting  :  you  no  longer  rib  under 
the  foot.  Knit  31  stitches,  knit  z  together,  *  turn  your  needle,  seam 
15  stitches,  scam  z  together,  turn  your  needle,  knit  15,  knit  2  together ; 
repeat  from  *  until  you  have  only  16  stitches  left  on  your  heel  needle ; 
this  finishes  heel.  With  this  needle  on  which  you  have  the  16  stitches 
take  up,  and  as  you  take  up  knit  zo  stitches  from  side  of  your  heel, 
rib  4  stitches  off  from  front  needle  on  the  same,  rib  all  the  stitches 
from  the  two  front  needles  excepting  the  four  last  on  another  needle. 

(Observe  the  front  needle  is  ribbed  througoout  until  you  commence  ' 

narrowing  for  toe.)  These  4  stitches  must  be  ribbed  on  a  third  needle, 

with  which  take  up,  and  as  you  take  up  knit  20  stitches  from  side  of  i 

heel ;  also  knit  8  stitches  from  other  side  needle  to  this.  You  will  ' 

now  have  32  stitches  on  each  side  needle,  and  3Z  on  front  needle.  In 

next  needle,  which  is  your  first  side  needle,  knit  plain  excepting  the 

last  stitch,  which  is  seamed.  Rib  front  needle. — znd  side  needle.  I 

Knit  3,  seam  i,  knit  plain  to  end  of  needle. — 1st  side  needle.  *  Knit 

plain  until  within  six  stitches  of  the  end,  then  knit  z  together,  knit  3, 

seam  I. — Front  needle.  Rib. — znd  side  needle.  Knit  3,  seam  i,  slip 

1,  knit  1,  pull  the  slipped  stitch  over  knitted  one ;  knit  plain  to  end  of 

needle. — ist  side  needle.  Knit  plain,  excepting  the  last  stitch,  which 

is  seamed. — Front  needle.  Rib. — znd  side  needle.  Knit  3,  seam  i,  ' 

knit  plain  to  end  of  needle ;  these  last  three  needles  to  be  repeated 

once,  then  repeat  from  *  until  the  foot  is  sufficiently  reduced,  which 

will  be  when  yon  have  86  stitches  in  all  left  on  your  needles.  Knit 

the  foot  about  8i  inches  long,  including  the  heel;  but  this  eul.-roly  ' 

depends  on  the  length  of  foot  required.  It  is  all  plain  knitting  ou  the 

side  needles,  excepting  the  last  stitch  on  first  side  needle,  and  the 

fourth  stitch  on  second  side  needle ;  these  stitches  are  always  seamed, 

the  front  needle  is  always  ribbed.  To  reduce  for  Toe. — All  the  needles  1 

are  now  knitted  plain.  Take  6  stitches  off  one  side  needle  and  5  off 

the  other,  place  them  on  front  needle,  which  leaves  2 1  on  one  side  j 

needle  and  2Z  on  the  other  side  needle.  You  have  43  stitches  on  \ 

front  needle.  Commence  the  toe  at  front  needle  by  knit  i,  slip  i,  ^ 

knit  I,  pull  the  slipped  stitch  over  the  knitted  one,  knit  plain  to  j 

within  3  of  the  end,  when  knit  z  together,  knit  1.  ist  back  needle. — 

Knit  I,  slip  I,  knit  i,  pull  the  slipped  stitch  over  knitted  one;  knit  j 
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plain  to  end  of  needle.  2nd  back  needle. — Knit  plain  to  witbin  3  of 
the  end,  knit  2  together,  knit  i.  This  reducing  is  repeated  every 
third  round,  the  intervening  rounds  being  knitted  plain  until  you  have 
about  36  stitches  in  all  left  on  your  needles ;  then  knit  the  front  and 
back  needles  together,  and  as  yon  knit  cast  them  off.  The  term 
“  round”  here  used  means  knitting  round  the  sock  or  stocking.  The 
term  “  row”  means  the  length  of  one  needle.  For  instructions  for 
knitted  shawl  in  Shetland  wool,  send  for  hladame  Goubaud’s  Knitting 
and  Netting  Book,  price  one  shilling,  which  contains  directions  for  a 
pretty  pattern.  We  have  not  space  to  give  them  here.  Send  13 
stamps  to  Madame  Letellier,  30,  Henrictta-street,  Covent-garden. 
She  will  forward  the  book.] 

Sitting  V.  Standing  in  Church. 

Robin  writes — “  Dear  Huumino-Bibd, — I  hope  you  will  not  think 
me  very  troublesome  if  I  again  take  up  your  space  with  a  few  words. 
Edith’s  very  sensible  letter  in  yonr  last  number  makes  it  almost 
unnecessary  for  me  to  write  again  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  only  a 
remark  of  Ida’s  that  leads  me  to  do  so.  She  says,  ‘  1  cannot  be  in 
earnest’  when  I  refer  to  bishops  and  clergy  as  our  examples.  I  can 
assnre  her  I  was  never  more  in  earnest.  The  fact  of  their  being  men 
makes  no  difference  that  I  can  see,  if  the  Prayer-Book  commands  ns 
to  stand  and  kneel  at  certain  times.  That  rule  was  not  intended  for 
men  alone,  and  it  is  very  few  women  or  girls  who  are  really  uuahle  to 
stand  for  such  a  short  time  as  is  required  in  church,  and  it  is  only 
their  inability  to  do  so  that  can  exempt  them  from  the  duty,  not  the 
fact  of  their  being  women  certainly.  Ida’s  argument,  founded  npon 
the  use  of  fans,  &c.,  by  ladies,  is  too  frivolous  to  require  more  than  a 
passing  remark.  I  do  not  wish  to  write  again  upon  this  subject,  as  it 
is  one  we  look  npon  from  such  a  different  point  of  view  that  no 
amount  of  writing  can  be  satisfactory.  She  'appears  to  confine  her 
arg^uments  to  what  is  ‘  allowahle  or  becoming’  in  girls,  and  ‘  unmanly 
or  unseemly’  in  men,  whereas  in  all  I  have  written  upon  this  subject 
I  have  had  but  one  thought — namely,  the  conscientious  performance 
of  a  plain  duty,  though,  perhaps,  at  the  expense  of  a  small  sacrifice  of 
personal  convenience  and  comfort,  so  small,  indeed,  that  I  think  we 
should  be  ashamed  to  grudge  as  much  to  any  human  friend,  though 
we  appear  to  think  it  too  much  to  be  expected  from  us  in  the  service 
of  God.” 

H.  writes—"  Dear  Humming-Bird,— This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
written  to  yon,  and  I  have  a  favour  to  beg — that  is,  that  you  will 
not  allow  the  subject  of  sitting  in  church  to  be  discussed  much  longer, 
as  it  is  too  solemn  to  be  made  a  question  of  fashion  and  appearance. 

I  cordially  agree  with  Robin  in  all  she  has  written  on  the  subject.  It 
seems  to  me  very  strange  that  conduct  which  would  be  regarded  as 
utterly  wanting  in  respect  to  an  earthly  monarch  should  be  deemed 
becoming  and  reverent  in  the  presence  of  the  King  of  Kings.  Of 
course  there  are  occasions  on  which  sitting  is  allowable,  and  I  wish  to 
judge  no  one,  but  surely  the  tone  of  Ida’s  last  letter  is  too  light  for 
the  snbject.”  [Dear  Madam, — I  agree  with  yon  in  thinking  Ida 
very  wrong  in  regarding  the  subj  ect  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  is 
■“  comfortable,  graceful,  and  ladylike.”  At  the  same  time  I  think  it 
is  well  to  discuss  these  subjects  in  our  Conversazione,  as  many  may 
be  led  to  take  a  higher  view  of  them  from  such  letters  as  those  of 
Robin  and  Edith,  while  they  may  very  plainly  see  from  Ida’s  how 
small  and  narrow  is  the  view  she  takes  of  our  beautiful  and  simple 
Church  Service.  She  speaks  of  “  listening  to”  the  chanting  of  the 
choir.  If  the  Princess  was  only  listening  to  it,  she  was  perfectly 
right  to  sit.  When  Ida  tells  ns  that  she  follows  this  young  girl’s 
example  in  her  form  of  worship,  against  the  instructions  of  onr 
Prayer-Book,  because  she  is  a  Princess,  she  shows  us  again  how 
shallow  are  her  notions  of  true  religion,  and  I  feel  sure  that  onr 
sensible  and  kind-hearted  Princess  Beatrice  would  be  greatly  con¬ 
cerned  if  she  were  aware  that  girls  older  than  herself  (Ida 
said  she  was  twenty  when  she  wrote  in  June)  were  holding  her  up  as 
a  guide  in  “matters  spiritnal.” — Humming-Bird.] 

Hullah  Lilt  writes—"  Dear  Humming-Bird,— Yery  many  thanks 
for  the  kind  answers  to  my  last  letters.  You  are  really  very  good, 
and  I  hope  won’t  be  very  much  vexed  at  me  for  troubling  you  again 
so  soon.  Can  any  one  tell  me  if  those  new  American  (ice)  skates, 
which  fasten  into  a  piece  of  metal  inserted  in  the  heel  of  the  boot, 
and  are  made  to  fit  by  a  key  in  front,  are  to  be  had  aD3rwhere  in 
England,  and  about  what  price  they  are  ?  I  do  so  wish  to  get  a  pair, 
but  cannot  hear  of  them  about  here.  Please  let  me  tell  Robin,  who 
writes  so  much  about  sitting  during  the  church  service,  that  in 


Scotland  we  stand  at  the  singing,  but  sit  all  through  the  prayers  (and 
of  course  the  sermon),  and  I  don’t  think  I  ever  heard  the  service  in 
the  Scotch  dissenting  churches  accused  of  being  irreverent.  It  was 
really  quite  a  necessary  rule  to  make,  for  the  prayers  are  so  long — 
sometimes  nearly  twenty  minutes — that  one  was  not  able  to  listen  to 
them  all  through,  one  got  so  tired.  But  of  course,  if  Robin  thinks  it 
wrong,  it  would  be  wrong  for  her  to  do  it,  whereas,  if  Beatrice 
thinks  it  right,  it  is  not  wrong  for  her.  I  think,  in  things  like  that, 
where  people  can’t  agree,  one  must  be  led  by  one’s  conscience.  Don’t 
you  think  so,  dear  Humming-Bird  P  [I  think  you  are  right.]  Trixie 
is  sorry  you  won’t  tell  her  about  the  cosmetics,  but  I  think  you  are 
quite  right.  I  will  look  up  the  number  I  saw  the  letter  in  and  let  you 
know.  Please  tell  me  where  these  quotations  come  from  : — 

“  ‘  Surrenders  his  fair  soul  unto  his  Captain— Christ.’ 

[I  cannot  remember,  though  the  words  are  familiar  to  me.  I  will 
look  out  for  them  and  lev  you  know.] 

“  ‘  O  Christ  that  it  were  possible  for  one  short  hour  to  see 
The  friends  we  loved,  that  they  might  tell  us 
What  and  whore  they  be.’ 

[Some  of  our  correspondents  may  know  where  these  lines  occur.] 

“  ‘  Oh,  my  lost  love,  and  my  own,  own  love. 

My  love  who  loved  me  so. 

Is  there  never  a  chink  in  the  world  above 
Where  they  listen  to  words  from  below  ?’ 

[From  Jean  Ingelow’s  “  When  Sparrows  Build  aud  the  Leaves  Break 
Forth.”] 

“  ‘  His  lips  were  very  mild  and  meek ; 

Tho’  one  should  smite  him  on  the  cheek. 

Or  on  the  mouth. 

He  wDl  not  speak.’  ” 

[Sorry  to  put  you  off  to  the  March  number,  but  Ida’s  long  letter  ex¬ 
cluded  yours  and  many  others.] 

M.  E.  P.  writes — Had  I  not  been  a  constant  reider  of  your 
Magazine,  I  should  scarcely  have  believed  so  much  could  have 
been  said  in  favonr  of  sitting  in  church.  I  think,  if  we  profess 
to  belong  to  the  Established  Church — or,  indeed,  any  church — 
we  ought  to  be  prepared  to  obey  her  teaching.  And  in  the  book  of 
Common  Prayer  we  have  distinct  directions  where  to  sit,  stand,  or 
kneel ;  and  we  are  allowed  no  choice  in  the  matter,  no  provision  is 
made  for  the  spoiled  child  of  luxury,  who  lolls  back  on  her  cushions, 
and  proclaims  herself  a  ‘  miserable  sinner’  in  the  most  cosy  and  com¬ 
fortable  position  she  can  devise.  Even  a  walk  on  a  summer’s  evening 
is  not  admitted  as  an  excuse  for  a  breach  of  these  very  explicit  and 
uncompromising  directions.  As  for  walking  a  long  distance  to  church, 
that  depends  on  what  we  consider  a  long  distance.  Five  miles  is 
certainly  so,  but  not  one,  or  even  two ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
girls  who  come  one  or  two  miles,  and,  coming  like  King  Agag, 
delicately,  require  to  rest  their  dainty  frames  during  the  reading  of  tho 
Psalms  or  a  long  Gospel,  would,  if  the  occasion  was  a  croquet  party 
or  an  archery  meeting,  be  quite  equal  to  the  labour  of  wielding  a 
mallet  or  drawing  a  bow  without  the  hour’s  rest  in  a  sitting  posture 
which  seems  so  indispensable  during  their  attendance  at  Divine 
service.  I  think  sitting  in  church  only  allowable  in  aged  or  infirm 
persons,  and  I  seldom  see  it  adopted  even  by  them  in  the  churches  I 
have  visited,  and  certainly  never  by  the  younger  members  of  tho 
congregation.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  pot  only  idle,  but  irreverent, 
and  as  such  to  be  utterly  condemned  by  all  right-minded  and  religious 
people.  I  can  truly  say  I  have  never  so  indulged  myself,  even  after  a 
hot  walk  of  more  than  a  mile  on  a  broiling  summer’s  day ;  and  yet  I 
could  plead  the  excuse  of  rather  more  than  middle  age,  to  say  nothing 
of  being  the  mother  of  a  family  of  children.  I  have  sometimes 
thought,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  how  those  ‘  women  who  are 
at  ease’  would  feel  were  the  last  trumpet  to  sound  whilst  they  were — 
to  use  the  expression  of  one  of  your  corresxxmdents — ‘epjoying’  the 
servioo  of  their  Maker.  I  am  afraid  there  would  be  no  sitting  then  !” 

Children’s  Books. 

Bee  would  be  much  obliged  to  the  Humming-Bird  if  she  will 
insert  this,  and  to  any  of  the  correspondents  to  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  MAOAZiNE^if  they  would  kindly  let  her  know  who  are  tho 
best  publishers  for  children’s  story-books.  Bee  has  a  friend  who  is 
anxious  to  translate  children’s  books  from  French  to  English,  and 
wishes  to  know  of  a  publisher  who  would  give  a  good  price. 
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Etiquette. 

A  VERY  old  subscriber  to  your  Magazine  wishes  to  know  if  it  is  the 
proper  thing  now  to  introduce  no  one  to  each  other  at  dancing-parties. 
Strangers  in  town  feel  it  very  dismal  knowing  no  one ;  and,  after 
dinner,  when  the  ladies  retire  to  the  drawing-room,  is  it  usual  to 
introduce  them  to  each  other  ?  An  early  answer  will  oblige.  At  a 
dancing  party  is  it  the  proper  thing  to  go  away  without  wishing  the 
hostess  good  evening  ?  [It  is  necessary  to  introduce  people  to  each 
other  at  dancing-parties,  though  the  old  formal  mode  of  introducing 
everybody  is  no  lunger  in  vogue.  A  good  hostess  will  take  oppor¬ 
tunities  through  the  evening  of  introducing  to  each  other  people  who 
are  likely  to  suit  each  other  either  in  conversation  or  the  waltz.  At 
a  dinner-party  every  one  should  be  introduced  in  the  drawing-room 
before  going  down  to  dinner.  If  one  goes  away  early  from  a  dancing- 
party,  it  is  better  to  slip  out  quietly,  lest  people  should  fancy  they 
should  be  going  too,  and  break  it  up.  When  all  go  together  the 
hostess  must  be  taken  leave  of  and  thanked  for  the  “  pleasant 
evening.”] 

Etiquette  of  Mourning. 

An  Old  Subscriber  would  like  the  following  questions  answered 
in  .the  March  Conversazione  : — Is  it  etiquette  for  a  widow  of  fifteen 
months  to  take  her  daughters  to  evening  parties  ;  and,  if  so,  can  she 
still  wear  paramatta  covered  with  crape,  or  must  she  change  to  silk, 
and  is  there  any  particular  cap  for  dress  ?  She  has  not  at  present 
worn  any  jewellery.  Also,  should  the  daughters  who  are  still  wearing 
crape  have  block  or  lavender  gloves  in  the  evening?  [A  widow 
cannot  go  to  parties  till  she  has  left  off  crape.  There  is  no  particular 
widow’s  cap  for  dress.  Lavender  gloves  cannot  be  worn  with  crape. 
Full  particulars  on  mourning  were  given  in  our  February  number. 
See  page  66,  “  On  the  Etiquette  of  Mourning.”] 

Life  in  Canada. 

Tomah  (Carrig  Leagh)  writes— “Mv  dear  Editor,— Letters  from 
out-of-thc-way-placcs  have  so  much  interest  to  me,  that  I  think  a  short 
one  from  my  Canadian  home  may  afford  you  or  your  readers  some  slight 
entertainment,  if  you  consider  it  worthy  insertion  in  your  interesting 
Magazine.  We  are  now  fairly  settled  in  our  long  winter,  a  season 
really  epjoyable  to  us  young  people,  but  dreaded  by  our  elders,  for 
though  we  manage  to  keep  the  cold  pretty  well  out  of  our  houses, 
it  18  at  the  expense  of  some  trouble  and  anxiety ;  but  we  have  skating, 
snow-shoeing,  and  tobogganing,  which  almost  compensate  for  occa¬ 
sional  frost-bitten  cheeks  and  tingling  fingers.  One  evening  last  week 
my  brothers,  sisters,  and  myself  were  asked  to  a  tobogganing  party 
about  two  miles  out  of  town.  Many  of  the  guests  drove  in  sleighs. 
We,  however,  preferred  going  on  snow-shoes.  Now  a  snow-shoe,  as  I 
suppose  you  all  know,  is  a  slender  piece  of  wood  bent  into  an  oval 
shape,  and  covered  with  'a  netting  of  moose-sinew,  or  something  of 
that  nature,  which  having  on,  one  is  enabled  to  walk  with  ease  over 
deep  snowdrifts,  in  places  where  it  would  be  impossible  to  go  without 
their  assistance.  Our  path,  on  the  night  in  question,  lay  first  across  a 
little  snow-covered  lake,  then  directly  through  the  woods.  In  some 
places  we  were  obliged  to  go  Indian  file,  surrounded  on  either  side  by 
trees,  both  evergreen  and  deciduous,  forming  a  variety  of  fantastic 
shapes,  ‘the  frolic  architecture  of  the  snow,’  in  their  clothing  of 
downy  white.  The  moon  shone  forth  in  cloudless  splendour,  lending 
a  light  more  appropriate  than  any  other  to  this  scene  of  exquisite 
beauty.  The  silence  is  wonderful,  and  the  peculiar  clearness  of  the 
atmosphere  seems  to  make  each  giant  branch^and  tiny  twig  stand  out 
against  the  intensely  blue  and  starry  sky ;  then,  as  we  emerge  into  the 
open,  the  leader  points  out  a  fox,  who  quietly  trots  across  our  way, 
displaying  his  fine  brush  on  the  moonht  snow.  Soon  we  arrive  at  our 
destination,  and  are  greeted  by  the  barking  of  dogs  and  hearty  welcome 
of  our  hosts.  Between  thirty  and  forty  young  men  and  maidens  are 
assembled,  and  taking  off  our  snow-shoes,  we  climb  the  hill  close  to 
the  house,  where  the  ‘  ball’  is  opened  by  an  enterprising  girl  taking 
her  place  on  the  first  toboggan,  a  very  thin  piece  of  wood  about  two 
feet  wide  by  eight  long,  and  turned  up  in  front.  One  or  two  others 
get  on,  with  a  young  man  last  to  steer.  A  start !  a  whirr !  a  rush ! 
and  they  are  at  the  bottom.  Then  we  all  follow  in  quick  succession, 
more  or  less  successfully.  Sometimes  a  ditch  receives  us,  or  we  are 
unceremoniously  thrown  into  a  snow-bank.  But  the  snow  is  soft ;  no 
one  is  hurt,  and  though  we  all  feel  very  stiff  to-morrow,  yet  it  is  such 
fun,  and  so  exciting,  though  I  must  confess  the  first  sensation  is  any¬ 
thing  but  agreeable.  The  speed  is  so  great  that  it  almost  takes  away 


one’s  breath,  and  one  has  a  desperate  longing  to  be  safe  somewhere. 
There  are  two  Scotchmen  and  one  Englishman  who  have  never  tried 
it  before,  but  who  are  delighted,  and^can  hardly  be  induced  to  leave 
when  at  last  we  go  into  supper,  and  then  home,  where  I  assure  you 
none  of  us  were  too  tired  to  enjoy  a  sound  sleep.  Every  one  looks 
picturesque  on  such  occasions,  the  girls’  clouds  not  entirely  concealing 
their  rosy  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes,  the  men  looking  exceedingly 
venerable,  their  beards  and  whiskers  perfectly^ white.with  frost.” 

Besidence  in  India. 

Old  Subscriber  will  be  obliged  if  Humming-Bird  can  teU  her 
what  kind  of  house  linen  is  required  for  a  young  married  couple 
going  to  India.  What  quantity  is  sufficient  for  parties  of  moderate 
means  ?  Should  it  be  calico  ?  What  kind  of  towels  and  table-linen 
are  required  there  ?  Old  Subscriber  will  be  greatly  obliged  by 
any  information  about  articles  of  any  kind  suitable  for  Indian  life, 
never  having  had  to  provide  them.  Are  not  some  of  our  inexpensive 
home  comforts  very  expensive  there  ?  What  are  they  ?  Can  Hum¬ 
ming-Bird  tell  Old  Subscriber  of  a  German  or  French  class  in 
which  lessons  can  be  carried  on  by  writing  ?  [A  friend  of  Humming- 
Bird’s,  who  has  spent  several  years  of  her  married  life  in  India,  sends 
Old  Subscriber  the  following  suggestions  “  It  is  a  good  plan,  if 
one  does  not  mind  the  outlay  of  money  and  the  cost  of  carriage,  to  take 
out  the  following  necessaries  for  a  house,  as  they  cost  far  more  than 
double  the  money  in  India  tliat  they  can  be  bought  for  at  home,  and 
if  one  is  up  country  or  in  a  small  station,  they  have  to  be  brought 
from  Calcutta,  Bombay,  or  Madras.  These  necessaries  are :  table  and 
bed  linen,  glass  and  china,  silver  (electro  plate  is  better  than  real 
silver,  os  there  is  no  risk  of  its  being  stolen),  knives  (cutlery  being 
very  exyiensive  and  often  not  good),  also  drawing-room  ornaments 
(not  expensive  ones),  a  few  pretty  pictures,  such  as  photographs  or 
chromos,  to  cover  the  bare  walls,  which  up  country  are  very  ugly, 
and  merely  coloured  roughly.  Also  about  thirty  yards  of  pretty 
cretonne  or  chintz  to  cover  the  drawing-room  furniture,  which  often 
consists  of  odd  pieces,  frequently  shabby,  as  it  is  sold  from  one  person 
who  is  leaving  the  station  to  another  who  is  coming.  There  are  no 
shops  where  new  furniture  can  be  bought,  except  in  the  large  towns. 
I  made  my  room  look  very  pretty  with  all  the  little  things  I  took  out 
with  me  from  home.  Antimacassars  are  a  great  addition,  and  two  or 
three  pretty  table-covers.  The  bed-linen  is  always  of  calico,  linen 
not  being  considered  healthy  for  the  Indian  climate,  and  as  one  has 
not  to  provide  for  servants,  a  large  supply  is  not  necessary,  which  is 
fortunate,  as  linen  is  such  a  heavy  thing  to  carry  abont  in  any 
quantity.  I  should  say  six  large  pairs  of  sheets,  and  three  or  four  pairs 
of  small  ditto,  would  be  enough.  Table-linen  same  as  at  home,  but  at 
all  the  gaols  they  make  tablecloths  and  napkins  of  cotton,  which  do 
very  well  for  common  use,  and  are  both  cheap  and  durable,  more  so 
than  the  linen,  for  the  washing  soon  wears  it  out,  the  ‘  dhobles’  do  it 
so  roughly.  Towels  can  be  had  at  the  gaols,  but  they  are  coarse,  and 
more  suitable  for  the  bath  than  the  bedroom,  so  I  should  recommend 
Old  Subscriber  to  take  out  at  least  two  or  three  dozen  of  nice 
English  towels.  They  are  quite  a  luxury  in  India,  and  I  always  liked 
having  them  with  some  of  the  others  as  well.  Four  moderate-sized 
tablecloths,  and  two  large  ones  for  dinner-parties,  should  be  sufficient, 
with  about  three  dozen  table-napkins,  if  the  country-made  are  not 
used.  A  good  supply  of  tapes,  buttons,  needles,  cottons,  &c.,  is  very 
necessary,  as  these  things  are  very  dear  in  India.  In  fact,  the  more 
one  can  take  out  in  the  way  of  comforts  the  better,  as  everything  has 
to  be  brought  from  England,  and  of  course  it  is  cheaper  to  take  them 
out  oneself  than  to  buy  them  out  there.  I  once  had  to  pay  six 
shillings  for  a  box  of  pen-nibs !”] 

Book  Wanted. 

Lillie  writes— “Dear  Humming-Bird,— Many  thanks  for  your 
kindness  in  sending  me  the  address  of  Mr.  Poole,  the  bookseller,  to 
whom  I  instantly  applied  for  the  book  required,  but  ho  unfortunately 
does  not  possess  a  copy,  so  that  my  only  hope  of  procuring  it  depends 
now  up  on  my  want  being  made  known  through  your  valuable  Magazine, 
among  the  large  number  of  subscribers  to  which  some  one  may 
possess  a  copy  which  they  would  not  mind  parting  with.  They  can 
put  any  reasonable  price  they  like  upon  it,  for  I  am  most  anxious  to 
obtain  the  book.  It  may  be  as  well  to  repeat  the  name — Miscel¬ 
laneous  Questions,  relating  principally  to  English  History  and 
Biography,  by  William  Butler.” 
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Miscellaneous. 

Adelgisa. — The  sale  of  Irish  poplins  at  Messrs.  Inglis  and 
Tixckler’s  establishment,  147,  Regent-Street,  still  continues.  A 
great  number  of  dress  lengths  are  to  be  disposed  of.  The  remnants 
vary  from  3s.  3d.  to  4s.  3d.  a  yard,  according  to  length.  These  poplins, 
as  I  have  mentioned  before,  are  of  genuine  Irish  manufacture.  Owing 
to  the  great  depression  in  trade,  Messrs.  Inglis  and  Tinckler  have 
been  enabled  to  purchase  about  £2,000  worth  of  damask  table-lineu 
and  Irish  bnen  sheetings,  which  they  are  now  offering  to  the  public 
at  much-reduced  prices. 

“  Dear  Humming-Bird, — Norma  would  feel  extremely  obliged  if 
any  of  your  corresxwndents  could  tell  her  of  anything  to  remove  milk 
stains  from  a  navy  blue  dress.  Also  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the 
name  Dives  in  the  ‘  Parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus.’  Is  it 
pronounced  in  one  or  two  syllables  ?  [Two.]  We  have  been  sub¬ 
scribers  to  your  valuable  Magazine  from  its  commencement,  and 
always  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  its  arrival  every  month.” 

Hortense  writes — “  I  find  great  delight  in  window  gardening,  and 
am  generally  very  successful.  My  great  enemies  are  the  worms. 
How  is  it  possible  to  keep  them  from  destroying  my  plants  ?  And 
they  always  choose  my  pets.”  [I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  of  an 
invaluable  invention  that  has  just  been  patented  by  Mr.  Radclyffe, 
1*9,  High  Holborn,  for  protecting  plants  in  pots  from  worms.  It 
consists  [of  a  (square  piece  of  [metal  which  fits  over  the  hole  in  the 
floweixx>t.  It  is  perforated  with  seven]  holes,  the  under  portion  of 
which  is  jagged  and  rough,  so  much  so  as  to  prevent  the  most  enter¬ 
prising  worm  from  attempting  to  force  an  entrance.  The  upper  side 
of  the  holes  is  smooth  and  even,  so  that  the  worms  may  “  creep  out ;” 
they  cannot  creep  in,  as  in  the  dismal  old  ballad  of  “  The  Lady  and 
the  Sexton.”  Write  to  the  above  address  for  the  Barham  Plant  Pro¬ 
tector  and  Pot  Drainer.] 


BETWEEN  DARKNESS  AND  DAWN. 

“  ‘  Not  live  through  the  night,’  ”  they  say ; 

“  I  thought  it  must  be  so ; 

Come  close,  the  waning  moon  shines  bright. 
We’ll  let  the  lamp  bum  low. 

As  here  I  lie,  and  musing  gaze 
Down  on  the  mist  of  years. 

Green  fields,  like  drowning  visions,  rise 
And  birds  sing  in  my  ears. 

“  Birds,  Alice,  of  that  spring,  when  one 
Whose  name  I  dai-e  not  tell. 

Stopped,  gazed,  amd  gazing,  drew  my  soul 
From  out  her  inmost  cell. 

She,  to  her  gates,  came  worshipping. 

Read  in  each  lowered  tone. 

Each  foil’ wing  glance  and  ling’ ring  touch 
Meaning  for  her  alone. 

“  ‘  Thy  lord  be  loves  thee  well,’  she  cried. 
Trembling  as  hidden  lake. 

When  sun’s  warm  kiss  falls  on  its  brow 
And  bids  its  wavelets  wake. 

Unseen,  one  day,  I  watched  him,  as 
Against  the  porch  he  leant ; 

And  through  the  honeysuckled  air 
His  voice  to  me  was  sent. 

“  Spoke  one  to  him,  and  answered  he, 

‘  What  ?  .  .  Grace  !  .  .  poor  simple  child, 
S/ie  loves  Tne,  that  I  know  .  .  but  ah  !’ 

And  then,  he  pitying,  smiled 
No  more — while  bees  hummed  in  the  limes 
And  soaring  larks  sang  on, 

An  ice-cold  hand  bad  grasped  my  heart. 

And  all  my  spring  was  gone.  * 

”  Then  grew  this  pain ;  but  only  think 
What,  in  the  ling’ring  light. 

As  bats  flew  past,  a  whispered  voice 
Called,  clear  and  soft,  to-night — 

‘  Thy  life’s  not  lost — by  it  thou’st  learnt 
What  ’tis  indeed  to  love. 

And  from  this  alphabet  thou’ It  rise 
To  deeper  lore  above. 


“  ‘  For  He,  whoso  name  is  Love,  will  take 
'Thy  learning  in  his  hands. 

From  off  thine  eyes  will  fall  the  scales 
And  from  thy  soul  the  bands.’ 

And  now,  when  through  the  open  door 
A  stealthy  step  I  hear. 

E’en  Death’s  grey  face  hath  such  a  smile 
That  him  I  cannot  fear. 

“My  voice  grows  weak,  ’tis just  as  well, 

1  have  no  more  to  say. 

And  hark  !  the  birds  are  twitt’ring  in 
The  dawning  of  the  day. 

Don’t  let  poor  Fido  in  the  room. 

For  sad  his  whines  might  be  ; 

Alice,  good  night !  too  fierce,  too  strong 
This  world  has  been  for  me.” 

Retlaw  Spring. 


Graphic  delineation  of  character  from  handwriting.  Please  send 
13  stamps  to  L.  R.  Address  with  Editor. 

Sally  has  a  Carpet  Sweeper  to  sell  (equal  to  new)  for  5s.,  cost  iis. 

M.  E.  would  be  glad  to  exchange  lists  of  songs.  All  her  songs  are 
in  perfect  condition.  Address,  M.  E.,  S,  Albion  Villas,  Folkestone. 

Miss  Clyde,  Northdown  Lodge,  Bideford,  Devon,  sends  10  roots 
of  Devonshire  ferns,  6  varieties,  or  100  leaves,  for  ix  stamps.  Postage 
2d.  She  sends  a  box  containing  100  roots,  9  varieties,  for  5s.  No 
charge  for  package. 

Infant  Mortality. — We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  writing  in  com¬ 
mendation  of  Patent  Medicines  generally,  but  as  a  safe  remedy  for 
difficult  teething,  convulsions,  flatulency,  and  afiections  of  the  bowels 
is  frequently  required,  we  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  Mothers  to 
Atkinson  and  Barker’s  Royal  Infants’  Preservative.  Unlike 
those  pernicious  stupefactives  which  tend  to  weaken  and  prevent  the 
growth  of  children,  this  Preservative  gradually  improves  the  health 
and  strengthens  the  constitution,  and  from  its  simplicity  in  no  case 
can  it  do  harm,  indeed  it  may  be  given  with  safety  immediately  after 
birth.  For  nearly  a  century  this  real  Preservative  of  Infants’  Life 
has  been  recognised  throughout  the  world  as  the  best  Medicine  for  all 
disorders  of  Infants,  and  is  sold  by  Chemists  everywhere,  in  is.  ijd. 
Bottles,  of  the  same  quality  as  supplied  to  Queen  Victoria  for  the 
Royal  Children. 


Home  Dressmaking. — Madame  Adfele  LeteUier  begs  to  announce 
that  ladies  can  have  their  own  materials  fitted  at  a  moderate  charge 
air30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Fridays,  from  10  to  i  o’clock.  A  Course  of  Lessons  in  Practical  Dress¬ 
making,  Catting  Out,  &c.,  for  ladies,  wiU  be  given  at  the  above  address 
on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  from  2  to  3. 30  p.m.,  by  an  experienced 
dressmaker.  A  Course  of  Lessons  on  Home  Millinery  wiU  also  shortly 
be  commenced  in  connection  with  the  articles  now  appearing  in  the 
Young  Englishwoman  on  that  subject.  Ladies  intending  to  join 
these  classes  are  requested  to  communicate  with  Madame  Advle 
LeteUier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden. 

COMMISSIONS  FROM  ABROAD. 

To  judge  from  the  letters  that  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
columns  of  the  Conversazione  from  ladies  residing  abroad,  they  appear 
to  experience  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  articles  of  dress  of  recent 
fashion  and  good  style,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  dweUers 
in  India,  America,  and  Australia  to  procure  the  many  luxuries  of  the 
wardrobe,  the  dressing-room,  and  the  cuisine,  which  to  those  who 
live  at  home  have  almost  become  necessaries.  The  convenience, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  even  at  home,  in  places  remote  from  fashion  and  shops, 
from  being  placed  in  a  position  to  correspond  with  some  one  in 
London  capable  of  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  It  is  in  the 
belief  that  she  may  be  useful  in  this  way  that  Madame  Addle 
LeteUier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  which  enable  her  to  execute  any  orders  of  the  foregoing 
kind. 

In  transmitting  such  commissions,  ladies  are  requested  to  be  very 
precise  in  giving  details,  description,  Ac.,  of  the  articles  they  order, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  change  them  after  having  been  sent 
abroad. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THOUGHT  it  would  be  easy  to  see  Charlie  Maw- 
ditt,  prisoner  though  I  was ;  but  the  sullen,  silent 
day  went  by,  and  I  caught  no  glimpse  of  him  from  my 
window  or  my  door.  These  gave  all  the  look-out 
I  had,  and  the  latter  presented  but  a  narrow  view 
indeed  ;  for  my  room,  being  situated  in  the  ancient  part 
of  Warfield,  stood  alone.  On  one  side  of  my  door  was 
the  vaulted  passage  leading  to  the  little  gallery  in  the 
chapel ;  on  the  other  was  a  flightof  four  steps  crowned  by 
a  handsome  modern  door  of  thick  stained  glass  which 
shut  out  the  great  staircase  and  the  corridor  overlooking 
it.  This  door  being  now  bolted  on  that  side,  I  had  no 
means  of  egress  except  through  the  narrow  vaulted 
way  to  the  chapel,  which  perhaps  had  not  been  con¬ 
sidered,  as  it  was  so  rarely  used.  Thus  it  will  be 
understood  how  easily  I  was  cut  off  from  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  rest  of  the  house.  For  prospect,  oppo¬ 
site  my  door  I  had  a  blank  wall,  to  the  right  the  thick 
glass  door  through  which  I  could  not  see,  and  to  the 
left  the  stout  ancient  Gothic  door  which  closed  the 
vaulted  passage.  My  window,  which  was  also  Gothic, 
looked  out  upon  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  and  the  graves 
around  it,  with  Mr.  Lermit’s  tomb  looking  white  and 
glaring  amid  the  dark  ivy-covered  stones.  When  my 
casement  was  open  I  could  put  my  hand  upon  the  great 
yew-tree  which  grew  near  the  wall,  and  I  could  see 
the  Monks’  Pool  down  to  the  left  with  its  fringe  of 
sedge,  and  the  quivering  shadow  of  the  tall  ash-trees 
dark  in  the  gleaming  water.  Beyond  this,  lying  low 
around  it,  were  the  glades  of  the  park  dotted  with  many 
a  wooded  islet,  bare  and  wintry  now  in  a  sea  of 
grass. 

Shut  up  thus  in  solitude  with  my  fears  and  fancies, 
the  scent  and  sight  of  a  flower  would  have  done  me 
good,  but  none  grew  on  this  side  the  abbey.  There 
was  trailing  ivy  in  plenty,  and  the  great  yew  tree,  and 
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the  little  bindweed,  and  the  briar  down  among  the 
graves  ;  but  flowers  would  not  flourish  here  among  the 
deep  shadows  of  the  ruins,  and  crumbled  stones,  and 
rank  grass  of  graves. 

I  sat  at  my  window  through  the  rest  of  the  waning 
day,  watching  the  cloud  chariots  drive  through  the  blue 
race  of  heaven,  or  helping  with  a  lame  fancy  the  flight 
of  shadows  on  the  hills  far  away.  I  tried  not  to  think. 
Some  needlework  lay  on  my  lap.  I  could  not  touch  it. 
Perhaps  women  who  go  mad  through  loneliness  feel  a 
little  as  I  felt  that  day. 

When  Mis.  Mawditt’s  grim  new  handmaiden  brought 
my  dinner  I  asked  for  books,  and  the  answer  to  my 
request  came  in  the  shape  of  that  big  pile  which  I  had 
flung  down  at  Mr.  Mawditt’s  feet.  I  laughed  when 
the  woman  laid  them  on  my  table,  and  laughed  again 
when  I  noted  the  double  lessons  the  schoolmaster  had 
marked  with  his  strong,  thick  hand. 

This  new  maid  of  Mrs.  Mawditt’s  was  an  ugly 
creature,  with  dull  light  hair  and  pale  eyes,  a  sharp 
nose  sprouting  upwards,  a  long  jaw,  and  a  sour  mouth. 
Her  name  was  Euphemia  Testing ;  her  age  might  be 
anything  between  thirty  and  fifty.  Time  had  only 
marked  his  course  upon  her  drab-coloured  visage  by 
the  dust  of  innumerable  freckles.  These  the  years  had 
sprinkled  viciously  on  her  face  as  they  went  by,  hoping 
perhaps  to  hide  her  ugliness.  No  single  year  had  ever 
looked  at  her  with  a  lover’s  eye,  or  brought  her  seem¬ 
ingly  any  blessing  she  could  keep  except  this  gift  of 
freckles. 

f  he  affected  drab-colour  in  her  dress.  Being  dust 
and  of  the  complexion  of  dust,  she  clothed  herself  as 
it  were  in  dust,  and  walked  about  in  an  edifying  state 
of  penance. 

There  are  waterspouts  in  the  ocean ;  now,  if  there 
were  dust-spouts  in  the  air,  as  I  have  read  there  are  in 
the  sandy  deserts,  she  might  be  taken  for  one  of  these, 
for  she  was  tall  and  thin  and  had  a  swift  swaying 
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motion  in  her  walk  ;  while  her  freckled  face  looked  out 
of  her  dust-coloured  garments  like  a  sand  mask,  or  like 
a  face  which  had  slept  and  waked,  slept  and  waked  in 
the  desert,  till  the  sand  grew  upon  her,  and  dried  her 
up  into  a  dust  phantom. 

I  used  to  think  that  old  Time  in  passing  her  had 
grown  so  angry  at  her  ugliness  that  he  broke  his  hour¬ 
glass  on  her  head  and  left  all  the  sand  upon  her  hair 
and  face.  She  was  wickedly  clever  in  irritating  the 
placidest  temper,  and  she  could  sneer  in  a  way  which 
made  even  a  quiet  dog  snap  at  her.  Some  people  learn 
to  sneer  through  bitterness,  through  experience,  or 
through  that  little  learning  which  brings  conceit ;  but 
her  power  of  sneering  was  born  with  her,  as  a  serpent’s 
bag  of  venom  is  with  him.  Her  whole  nature  sneered, 
and  her  nose  interpreted  the  scoff  without  speech. 

This  creature  came  at  ten  o’clock  and  took  away  my 
candle,  and  when  I  expostulated  angrily  she  said  with 
a  short  laugh — 

“  Darkness  is  a  great  tamer.” 

Then  she  flicked  her  shadow  from  off  the  wall  like 
a  visible  sneer  that  vanished,  and  closed  the  door  on  me, 
making  all  things  black.  For  a  moment  I  felt  utterly 
dismayed,  and  as  I  heard  her  bolt  the  outside  door — 
the  glass  one — and  knew  myself  shut  out  from  all  the 
dwellers  in  the  house,  I  shrank  down  cowering  with 
my  hands  upon  my  frightened  eyes.  But  a  beam  of 
moonlight  stole  in  at  the  casement  and  made  the  floor 
white  at  my  feet,  and  the  pretty  pale  glimmer  gave  me 
courage.  I  remembered  I  had  tapers  in  my  desk  and 
wax  matches,  and  I,  grew  quite  valiant.  Still  I  waited 
with  patience  till  footsteps  here  and  there  and  closing 
doors  told  me  the  household  was  gone  to  rest.  Lastly 
came  a  heavy,  strong  tread  :  it  came  to  the  glass  door 
and  stopped.  I  fancied  I  could  see  the  coarse,  hand¬ 
some  face  striving  to  peer  through  it ;  I  fancied  I  could 
feel  the  evil  eyes  piercing  the  panels  and  fastened  on 
my  shrinking  figure.  I  held  my  breath,  and  was  so 
intensely  still  that  apparently,  after  listening  awhile, 
he  deemed  all  safe.  Then  he  turned  the  handle  of  the 
door  to  prove  the  bolt,  and  after  this  took  his  hateful 
presence  away  with  creaking  tread. 

When  all  was  silent  I  lighted  my  taper,  and  then  sat 
writing  till  the  deep  stillness  which  lay  upon  the  house 
infected  me  with  a  creeping  fear.  I  dropped  my  pen 
and  listened,  half  expecting  to  hear  the  ghostly  sounds 
which  haunted  ancient  Warfield,  people  said,  at  night. 
I  glanced,  too,  around  my  dim  chamber  and  saw  only 
the  gloom,  the  carved  black  cabinet,  and  the  huge 
shadow  of  the  old-fashioned  bed,  like  a  hearse  upon 
the  wall,  shaking  its  plumes  in  the  flicker  of  my  taper.  I 
set  this  down  upon  the  hearth  and  went  to  the  window 
and  looked  out.  The  hand  which  shook  the  laburnum 
tree  on  the  floor  had  just  flashed  into  my  memory.  My 
mind  was  full  of  suspicion  and  fear ;  I  thought  to  see 
a  spy  crouching  among  the  tombs.  What  I  did  see 
was  all  the  landscape  quivering  beneath  the  moon,  and 
the  great  black  yew  tree  moaning  in  the  wind,  and  the 
gravestones  white  and  silent,  and  the  ruins  wonderfully 
beautiful  in  silvery  light  and  shadow.  But  no  living 
creature,  no  Mawditt  spy,  marred  the  loneliness  of  the 
scene.  Reassured,  I  drew  the  thick  curtain  before  the 


window  and  shut  this  picture  out ;  but  at  the  very 
instant  that  my  hand  stayed  and  the  whole  room  was 
dark  I  heard  a  footstep.  My  fingers  still  grasped 
the  curtain  as  I  stood  breathless,  looking  towards  the 
glimmering  light  upon  the  hearth  ;  and  as  the  step 
came  again  I  ran  towards  it  and  caught  it  up  as  though 
it  were  some  precious  weapon  to  defend  my  life. 

The  step  stopped,  then  went  on  again,  ceasing  a 
second  time  suddenly,  and  my  breath  stayed  upon  my 
lips  as  I  heard  the  groping  of  a  hand  upon  the  wall — 
the  wall,  I  mean,  along  which  ran  outside  that  old 
vaulted  passage  leading  to  the  chapel. 

Could  some  thief  or  assassin,  could  Mr.  Mawditt 
himself,  be  creeping  towards  me  through  this  ancient 
forgotten  way  ?  Sick  with  terror  I  sprang  forward 
and  barred  my  door  and  leant  against  it,  trembling  and 
white.  Then  I  heard  the  groping  of  the  hand  again, 
and  I  saw  the  great  black  carved  wardrobe  which 
stood  against  the  wall  shake  slightly  as  though  the 
hand  had  come  through  the  solid  stones  and  struck  it  a 
cautious  blow. 

I  cannot  put  in  words  the  terror  with  which  I 
observed  this  quiver  of  the  old  cumbrous  press,  nor 
the  agony  of  fear  with  which  I  listened  for  the 
groping  of  the  hand  and  the  sound  of  the  step  again. 
If  I  had  not  thought  of  the  strong  bars  which  at  night 
were  stretched  across  the  door  of  the  vaulted  passage 
on  the  side  next  the  house — my  side — I  believe  I  should 
have  fainted. 

Again  came  the  shaking  at  the  press,  and  then  a 
sigh — a  heavy  sigh — so  near  me  that  in  my  terror, 
turning  quickly  towards  the  sound,  I  put  the  taper  out 
with  my  long  hair,  which  brushed  over  the  flame.  In 
the  pitch  darkness  which  followed  I  heard  the  step 
going  all  along  by  the  wall  till  it  stopped  at  the  strong 
door.  This  was  tried  with  a  cautious  hand,  and  I 
heard  the  click  of  the  old  iron  latch  within,  but  the 
great  bars  on  the  outside  held  the  door  firm  as  a  solid 
rock  ;  and  with  another  sigh — a  deep,  long  sigh — this 
strange  disturber  of  the  night  crept  away,  with  footsteps 
echoing  ghostly  through  the  vault,  and  groping  hand 
upon  the  waU  again. 

When  all  again  was  still — so  still  that  I  half  fancied  the 
steps  and  sounds  were  but  a  dream  of  my  weary  brain 
— I  stumbled  in  the  darkness  to  my  desk,  and  lighted 
a  longer  taper.  As  the  little  flame  shot  up,  lighting 
my  white  face,  all  my  terror  vanished,  and  the  queer 
idea  seized  me  that  it  was  Charlie  Mawditt  who  had 
stumbled  through  the  Monks’  Corridor  and  groped  and 
knocked  upon  my  wall. 

“  It  was  Charlie,”  I  said,  “  with  my  letter — that 
foolish  Charlie  Mawditt  with  my  letter !  Perhaps  he 
has  laid  it  down  just  within  the  great  strong  door.  I 
need  not  be  afraid.  I’ll  go  and  see.” 

I  threw  on  a  mantle  having  a  hood  to  it,  which  I 
drew  well  over  my  head  and  face,  and,  taking  the  tiny 
golden  candlestick  which  held  my  taper,  I  set  off  on  my 
errand. 

The  house  was  quiet  as  a  forgotten  tomb  when  I 
stood  between  the  two  doors — the  modern  glass  door 
and  the  stout,  ancient,  nail-studded  portal  through 
which  the  abbots  of  old  had  crept  silently  to  look  down 
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upon  the  praying  monks.  My  heart  beat  fast  as  I  undid 
the  heavy  bolts  of  this  door  ;  then,  pushing  it  with  all 
my  force,  it  opened  sullenly  inwards,  and  the  long 
dark  passage  yawned  upon  me  with  a  chilly  breath. 

There  was  no  letter.  I  held  the  light  low  and 
searched  upon  the  dust-laden  stones  in  vain.  Then  I 
came  within  the  vault,  and,  swinging  the  door  back  on 
its  great  hinges,  I  examined  the  ponderous  latch,  hoping 
Charlie  might  have  placed  it  here.  But  no  ;  all  was  a 
dark  and  dismal  blank.  Only  an  army  of  huge  spiders 
ran  to  and  fro,  angry  and  disturbed,  for  their  webs 
were  torn,  and  hung  like  funereal  draperies  from  the 
wall,  and  on  the  dust  was  the  impress  of  slender  fingers. 
I  felt  angry,  and  chafed  inwardly  against  Charlie  Maw- 
ditt’s  stupidity. 

“He  could  have  left  the  letter  here  safely  enough. 
And  why  did  he  worry  me  with  his  help  ?”  I  ask 
myself.  “  I  did  not  want  it.  I  should  have  read  my 
letter  peaceably  in  the  ruins  but  for  him.  Perhaps  I 
can  find  him  yet  and  get  it.  He  cannot  be  gone  far.” 

At  this  thought  I  dash  onwards,  looking  like  a  ghost 
in  the  gloom,  with  my  tiny  spark  of  light,  and  my  dark 
hood  and  mantle  enveloping  face  and  figure.  When  I 
got  into  the  small  gallery  of  the  chapel  the  moonlight 
met  me  from  the  window,  paling  my  taper,  while  it 
flickered  in  the  wind  so  fast  that  I  feared  it  would  be 
blown  out.  Shrinking  from  the  thought  of  returning 
through  the  corridor  in  darkness,  I  retraced  my  steps, 
and  placed  my  little  light  in  safety  within  the  door  which 
opened  on  the  vaulted  way.  Then  I  ran  down  the 
narrow  stone  stairs  into  the  chancel,  but  had  scarcely 
gone  two  steps  when  I  stopped  appalled.  For  lower 
down  the  aisle  a  figure  rose  suddenly,  as  from  the  very 
pavement — a  figure  with  white  face  full  of  fear,  and 
wild,  staring  eyes,  and  arms  flung  above  its  head.  This 
I  saw  for  one  second  ;  then  came  a  ringing  shriek,  and 
the  figure  fell,  and  lay  in  my  sight  on  the  stone  floor, 
motionless  as  a  corpse. 

I  had  stood  still,  with  the  horror  of  the  supernatural 
freezing  my  veins,  but  the  shriek,  wild  as  it  might  be, 
was  human,  and  the  form  lying  on  the  pavement  in  the 
light  of  the  moon  was  human  also.  Moreover,  it  was 
a  woman,  and  in  an  instant  I  was  by  her  side,  leaning 
over  a  face  white  and  insensible  as  marble. 

I  was  very  frightened,  and  as  I  stooped  over  the  pale 
figure  and  touched  her,  I  cried  out  wildly — “  Help  me  ! 
Help  me !” 

My  cry  rang  dismally  through  the  long,  drear  aisle, 
and  echoed  out  beyond  among  the  ruins,  but  no  help 
came. 

I  put  back  the  woman’s  hair  from  her  forehead,  and 
saw  a  girlish  face,  white  as  drifted  snow.  Who  was 
she  ?  Why  had  she  come  hither  ?  Was  she  living  or 
dead  ?  I  knew  not  what  to  do  to  help  her.  At  last  I 
resolved  to  run  back  to  my  room  foi  water. 

I  carried  out  this  resolve  in  the  excitement  of  a  terror 
past  speech.  And  it  was  not  fear  only  or  the  fervid 
desire  to  bring  her  succour,  it  was  a  feeling  of  a  half- 
delirious  sort,  that  on  her  life  depended  mine,  and  I 
must  hear  her  speak  or  die. 

I  flew  rather  than  ran,  and  with  the  carafe  in  my 
hand  I  got  back  to  the  chapel  panting  for  breath,  and 
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saw  only  emptiness,  a  blank  space,  where  but  a  minute 
or  two  ago  the  woman’s  pale  senseless  figure  had  lain 
visible  as  my  own  form  in  the  clear  moonlight !  If  I 
had  not  touched  her,  if  I  had  not  smoothed  back  the 
dark  hair  from  her  white  face,  if  I  had  not  put  my 
hand  upon  her  heart  to  feel  its  beating,  I  should  have 
said  1  dreamed,  or  had  gone  mad  with  too  much  soli¬ 
tude.  The  moon  was  glancing  white  through  the  tall 
window  lighting  up  all  the  aisle  clearly,  as  with  fixed 
eyes  I  gazed  upon  the  pavement,  the  long  shadows 
flickering  at  my  feet,  the  moonbeams  on  the  wall,  and 
the  monuments  shining  ghastly  out  of  darkness. 

For  a  moment  I  leant  against  a  pillar  with  an  odd 
sick  fear  running  chill  through  me  that  I  war  mad  and 
the  whole  thing  was  an  illusion,  but  I  flung  it  off, 
touching  my  own  hands  that  had  touched  her,  and 
bringing  again  to  my  sense  the  feel  of  her  brow,  the 
beat  of  her  heart,  the  warmth  of  her  fair  white  flesh. 

“  She  is  a  visitor  who  came  yesterday  after  I  was 
shut  up — some  friend  of  the  Mawditt  set,”  I  say  to 
myself ;  “  and  she  has  been  prowling  like  her  host. 
There,  that  is  the  whole  simple  matter.” 

A  flash  of  light  breaks  through  the  moonlit  window, 
and  I  hear  steps  and  voices. 

“  Who  is  it  screeching  for  help  ?  what’s  the  row 
here  ?” 

This  in  the  coarse  tones  of  the  under-gardener — a 
man  named  Blain,  whose  strong  bony  hand  always 
brings  to  my  mind  the  hand  whose  shadow  stole  upon 
the  ghost  of  the  laburnum  tree  and  shook  it  to  and  fro 
upon  the  moonlit  floor. 

I  stand  an  instant  panic-stricken,  then  I  fly  up  the 
narrow  stone  stairs,  and  get  within  the  little  gallery 
called  the  Abbot’s  Chair,  and  crouch  behind  the  high 
carved  back  of  its  only  seat,  and  am  completely  hidden 
from  view.  Then  I  see  Blain  stalk  in  like  Dogberry 
with  a  lantern  in  his  hand,  and  a  groom  with  him  with 
a  stout  cudgel.  They  peer  about  and  search  the  seats, 
and  stare  at  each  other  in  a  scared  way. 

“  I  say  you  !  show  out  here  !  Who  was  it  hallooed 
for  help  ?”  says  the  groom  in  a  shaky  voice. 

“  You  yourself,  I  expect,”  returns  Blain  with  a  de¬ 
risive  laugh.  “Just  like  you.  Here’s  master  down 
upon  us  now !” 

That  he  certainly  is,  in  noiseless  slippers,  with  pistol 
in  his  hand,  his  coarse  handsome  face  red  with  rage, 
his  prominent  animal  eyes  showing  the  white  as  they 
glare  restlessly  about. 

“  What’s  all  this  ?”  he  cries  furiously,  and  he  hurls 
an  oath  at  the  men  which  ought  to  have  made  the 
ghosts  of  monks  and  abbots  start  from  their  graves. 
I  wait  to. hear  no  more.  I  dart  through  the  low  arched 
door  at  the  back  of  the  abbot’s  gallery  and  close  it  with 
a  velvet  touch.  In  another  instant  I  am  through  the 
vaulted  passage,  fastening  the  iron  bolts  of  the  huge 
door  with  eager  fingers,  then  I  dash  into  my  room  and 
fall  down  on  the  bed  breathlesss  and  nearly  as  cold 
as  ice. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

A  BRIGHT  morniDg  and  Charlie  Mawditt  dancing 
up  and  down  like  a  bubble  in  the  sun,  as  empty  and 
as  gay.  Here  he  is  slapping  his  chest  to  keep  himself 
warm,  and  running  about  aimlessly  throwing  glances 
at  my  window,  before  which  the  curtain  hangs  still.  I 
see  him  through  a  loophole  I  have  made,  and  I  laugh 
at  him,  half  in  contempt  and  half  because  I  am  glad  to 
laugh  at  anything. 

Why  does  he  not  send  me  my  letter  ?  What  a  sim¬ 
pleton  he  is !  If  I  were  in  his  place  I  should  have 
found  a  dozen  ways  to  do  it  before  now. 

A  pebble  strikes  my  window,  and  I  fling  back  the 
curtain  instantly.  But  Charlie  has  his  back  to  me,  and 
is  hopping  over  the  graves  like  a  foolish  bird  whistling 
as  he  goes.  For  a  moment  his  light  irreverence  makes 
me  angry,  then  I  laugh  again  with  a  touch  of  deeper 
contempt. 

“  Prisoners  must  not  expect  too  much  from  the  rats 
and  mice  and  spiders  that  amuse  them,”  I  say  to  myself. 
And  so  I  open  my  casement  and  cry  out  cheerfully — 

“  Charlie !” 

Charlie  has  his  hand  upon  a  tombstone  and  is  just 
about  to  make  a  successful  leap,  but  he  stops  at  the 
sound  of  my  voice  and  takes  off  his  hat,  and  looks 
happy  and  handsome  as  he  stands  in  the  wintry  sun. 

“  I  thought  you  were  still  asleep,”  he  says.  “  1  have 
tried  bones  and  stones  against  your  window  vainly.” 

“  I  was  very  tired.  I  slept  late.” 

Charlie  draws  nearer  and  speaks  in  a  lower  voice. 

“  I  am  ashamed  to  see  you.  Miss  Luttrell ;  upon  my 
honour  I  am.” 

“  Why,  pray  ?” 

And  I  perch  myself  on  the  window-sill,  and  try  to 
look  as  dignifled  and  womanly  as  the  attitude  will  per¬ 
mit  me. 

“  It  is  such  an  awful  ridiculous  shame,”  Charlie 
stammers  forth. 

“  Oh,  you  mean  my  being  labelled  dangerous  and  shut 
up  like  a  mad  dog.  Yes,  it  is  rather  a  shame.  But 
you  know  I  am  only  fifteen,  and  I  wear  pinafores  and 
have  my  hair  hanging  down  my  back.  People  of  that 
age  and  of  that  costume  are  not  respected,  and  are 
liable  to  ill-usage.” 

“  It’s  such  awful  nonsense  your  being  fifteen.  And 
I  say  it  is  an  av^u/ shame,’’  Charlie  reiterates,  stuttering 
a  little  with  indignation.  “  I  should  think  the  governor 
was  gone  mad.” 

“  No,  he  is  not ;  only  he  can’t  forget  that  he  was  once 
a  schoolmaster.  I  suppose  he  used  to  cane  horribly, 
didn’t  he  ?” 

I  am  touching  Charlie  on  an  old  wound.  There  is 
nothing  he  hates  so  much  as  any  allusion  to  the  days 
when  his  father  wielded  the  ferule.  He  would  like  to 
think  he  was  born  at  Warfield  if  he  could.  I  repent  as 
I  see  his  ears  redden,  and  so  I  say  carelessly — 

“  I  suppose  you  know  the  row  was  about  a  letter 
which - ” 

Here  I  stop,  for  the  long  shadow  of  a  human  snake 
lies  upon  the  frosted  grass,  and  Plain’s  strong  bony 
hands  are  making  a  pretence  to  nail  up  ivy  on  the  ruined 


wall.  I  tell  Charlie  in  French  to  look  around,  but 
Charlie  has  only  learned  a  little  Latin,  and  that  but 
badly,  so  the  sound  of  a  foreign  tongue  brings  a  dumb, 
hopeless  look  upon  his  face.  Seeing  this,  and  seeing,  too. 
Plain’s  dull,  snakish  eyes  fixed  upon  me,  I  draw  the 
curtain  and  go  away,  leaving  the  casement  open. 

A  minute  goes  by  in  silence,  and  then  I  hear  a  stone 
drop  within  the  window.  Around  it  is  rolled  a  pen¬ 
cilled  note. 

“  He  is  gone.  Don’t  be  hard  upon  me — a  fellow 
can’t  help  the  sort  of  father  he  has,  can  he  ?  How  shall 
I  manage  to  give  you  the  letter  ?” 

O  sapient  Charlie !  if  you  could  pick  up  a  cherub’s 
head  from  broken  pillar  or  gargoyle  and  send  it  through 
my  casement,  might  you  not  have  found  among  the 
briars  some  skull  and  crossbones  or  other  fitting  missile 
to  bring  my  letter  to  my  feet  ? 

“  He  is  outrageously  stupid,”  I  say  to  myself,  “  and 
so  is  a  sparrow,  yet  London  would  miss  the  sparrows 
if  it  woke  up  one  morning  and  found  them  gone.  And 
my  dungeon  would  be  very  dull  if  this  poor  bubble  did 
not  bring  a  sunbeam  to  it  now  and  then.” 

As  I  think  this,  Paul’s  warning  comes  into  my  mind, 
and  I  glance  down  at  the  Monks’  Pool,  on  which  the 
sun  shines  coldly,  wrinkling  the  water  with  a  cruel 
smile.  Then  my  thoughts  travel  farther  away  after 
Paul,  and  when  I  bring  them  back  again  to  my  prison 
I  have  forgotten  Charlie  Mawditt. 

“  Miss  Luttrell !”  I  hear  him  cry  in  a  tone  of  triumph 
— “  Miss  Luttrell !” 

His  voice  sounds  nearer,  and  looking  up  I  descry  him 
perched  in  the  midst  of  the  yew-tree  pluming  himself 
with  delight. 

“  Jolly  this,  isn’t  it  ?  Plain  is  off,  you  know.  What 
does  the  scamp  mean,  I  wonder,  by  watching  me  ?” 

I  know  perfectly  well  what  he  means,  and  I  know 
too  that  Charlie  has  bribed  the  man  to  go,  and  I  feel 
doubly  annoyed. 

“  I  can’t  talk  to  you  in  this  absurd  way,”  I  answer 
snappishly.  “  Give  me  my  letter  and  go  away.” 

“  By  Jove,  I’m  sorry !  but  I’ve  locked  it  in  my 
desk.” 

“You  can  fetch  it,  I  presume-,  and  you  had  bettci 
do  so  quickly,  for  the  spy  is  gone  in  search  of  a  double 
fee,  and  his  master  will  be  on  your  steps  in  a  moment.” 

“  No  fear  of  that,”  returns  Charlie  carelessly.  “  He 
is  taking  his  repose ;  he  was  up  half  the  night  searching 
for  burglars.” 

“  Ah  !  what  ivas  the  noise  about  last  night  ?”  I  say 
a  little  eagerly. 

“  Only  Plain  prowling  as  usual.  It  seems  one  of  the 
grooms  was  visited  by  a  nightmare,  and  hears  cries  of 
‘  Murder’  and  ‘  Help  !’  So  he  disturbs  the  household 
and  the  owls,  and  they  make  a  lovely  concert  between 
them.” 

“  But  did  they  really  find  nothing  ?”  I  ask. 

“  Nothing,  except  a  short  blessing  I  bestow'ed  upon 
them  for  disturbing  me.  After  the  run  we  had  yester¬ 
day  my  bones  were  aching  for  sleep.” 

During  this  speech  I  regard  Charlie  with  a  troubled 
look,  mentally  balancing  the  use  or  uselessness  of  taking 
him  into  my  confidence.  I  decide  not  to  do  it,  for  an 
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odd  reason  which  |darts  ^into  my  mind  suddenly.  I 
should  have  to  tell  him  I  thought  it  was  he  who  came 
groping  along  the  wall ;  I  should  have  to  say  I  went 
into  the  chapel  hoping  to  find  him  there — the  “  him” 
in  reality  with  me  meaning  only  my  letter.  But  he 
would  not  think  so.  I  had  heard  him  say  he  looked 
upon  himself  as  a  sort  of  half  lover  of  mine,  a  “  detri¬ 
mental”  waiting  only  to  be  snubbed,  but  who  as  yet 
considered  himself  rather  encouraged  than  otherwise. 

Now  it  might  be  nothing  to  me  but  a  sparrow  at  any 
hour  or  in  any  place,  and  I  thought  no  more  of  it  than 
of  smoothing  Mrs.  Mawditt’s  cat,  but  it  was  evident  the 
sparrow  himself  would  have  other  thoughts.  As  I 
looked  at  him  sitting  in  the  tree  perfectly  at  ease,  with 
conceit  sparkling  all  about  him,  I  felt  I  could  not  relate 
my  adventure  unless  I  added  a  few  remarks  extremely 
unflattering  to  himself,  to  the  effect  that  I  merely  looked 
upon  him  as  a  spider  in  my  prison  wall,  or  a  bubble 
which  floated  on  my  only  sunbeam  and  danced  about  a 
little  for  my  amusement.  Well,  I  did  not  care  to  pay 
him  these  compliments,  for  I  could  not  afford,  I  thought, 
to  vex  my  only  friend,  so  I  held  my  peace. 

Oh,  if  I  had  only  spoken,  what  misery  I  should  have 
spared  myself  and  others  ! 

“  So  you  had  a  good  run  ?”  I  observe,  changing  the 
subject  with  a  sudden  plunge  into  cheerfulness. 

“  Rather ;  though  I  got  one  tremendous  spill  through 
your  ill  wishes,  hBss  Luttrell.  If  you  had  seen  it  you 
would  have  believed  I  was  obeying  your  commands  and 
trying  to  kill  myself.” 

I  do  not  answer  him.  I  look  over  his  head  into  the 
great  pine  wood  on  the  hill,  and  wish  he  would  take 
himself  and  his  impertinent  chirp  away  from  my  window. 

“  There  was  a  splendid  field,”  continues  Charlie, 
quite  satisfied  with  himself  and  me.  “All  the  swells 
for  miles  around,  and  Hester  Horneck  topping  gates 
like  a  feather.” 

“  You  had  better  not  call  her  Hester  to  her  face,”  I 
observe.  I  am  holding  the  curtain  back  with  one  hand  ; 
I  drop  it  now  and  shut  out  Charlie  and  the  yew-tree, 
the  ruins,  and  the  lake,  like  a  closed  scene  at  a  dull 
play. 

“  Don’t  go  !”  he  expostulates  ;  “  I  have  something 
to  tell  you.  Miss  Horneck — I  won’t  say  Hester,  since 
it  vexes  you — sent  you  a  message.” 

“  Since  it  vexes  me  !’*  I  say  to  myself  with  enormous 
contempt.  He  is  a  more  foolish  bird  than  a  sparrow 
to-day. 

“  Send  the  message  and  the  letter  together,”  I  cry 
through  the  curtain. 

“  I  can’t  hear  what  you  say.  Miss  Luttrell.  And  it 
is  serious — look  here,  now,  it  really  is.  Do  pull  back 
that  hideous  curtain.” 

“  It  is  a  drop  scene,  Charlie — the  play  is  closed.” 

“Oh,  very  well” — sulkily — “  Lermit  had  better 
choose  a  more  welcome  messenger  next  time.” 

I  fling  back  the  curtain  hastily  with  eyes  and  cheeks 
aflame. 

“Was  the  message  from  Paul?  You  said  Hester 
Horneck.” 

“  Well,  it  is  all  the  same  ;  he  was  standing  by  when 
she  gave  it.” 


“  Standing  by  !  Was  Paul  at  the  hunt,  then  ?” 

“  Large  as  life,  and  taking  his  fences  side  by  side 
with  Miss  Horneck.  He  is  staying  with  her — them,  I 
mean,  the  Hornecks.” 

So  he  could  go  hunting,  and  enjoy  himself,  on  the 
very  day  he  left  his  home,  his  mother,  and  me  ! 

“  I  suppose  he  was  not  in  very  good  spirits  ?”  I  say, 
catching  at  a  faint  hope. 

“  Was  not  he  i*”  returns  Charlie,  blowing  away  the 
ashes  from  his  cigar.  “  Why,  he  was  jovial.  Couldn’t 
conceal  his  delight  at  having  quitted  this  old  dungeon 
and  a  papa-in-law  who,  to  be  candid,  is  not  quite  an 
angel  to  his  own  son.” 

“  Yes,  yes,  I  forgot.  I  dare  say  he  felt  glad  and 
happy.  What  was  the  message  ?” 

“  Lady  Horneck’s  love,  and  will  you  come  over  to 
the  castle  and  spend  a  week  ?” 

I  feel  my  face  flush  up  to  deepest  crimson  with  a 
rush  of  hope  and  joy  ;  then  I  let  my  clasped  hands  fall 
in  despair. 

“  Oh,  Charlie  !  you  know  it  is  useless  for  me  to 
accept  that  invitation.  They  won’t  let  me  go.” 

Charlie  throws  away  his  cigar,  and  hops  out  upon  a 
long  limb,  which  brings  his  face  very  near  my  window. 

“  Look  here.  Miss  Luttrell,  do  you  really  wish 
to  go  ?” 

“  How  can  you  ask  ?  To  be  away  a  week — a  whole 
week — from  this  dreadful  prison  !  Why,  it  would  be 
paradise.” 

“  Well,  then,  leave  it  to  me,  and  I’ll  manage  the 
affair  for  you.  And  very  disinterested  it  is,  too,  of  me 
— you’ll  own  that  ? — for  what  shall  I  do  here  without 
you  ?  But  it  shall  only  be  for  a  week — not  a  day 
longer,  mind.” 

“lam  not  asked  for  longer,”  I  answer. 

“  Oh,  but  you  will  be  when  you  get  there.  And  I 
want  you  to  promise  not  to  prolong  your  visit,  else  I 
rescind  my  offer  of  aid.” 

“  If  Lady  Horneck  asks  me  to  stay  longer,  depend 
on  it  I  shall.” 

“  Then  I  shall  mope  to  death,  and  add  another 
ghost  to  the  spectres  ol  Warfield.” 

“  Do  get  down  from  5*our  ridiculous  perch  in  that 
tree,  and  fetch  my  letter,”  I  return  crossly.  “  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  will  be  gone  soon.” 

“But  now  you  know  Miss  Horneck’s  message, 
does  it  matter  so  much  for  her  letter  ?” 

“  Her  letter  !  It  is  not  from  her.” 

“  Oh,  indeed  !’’  And  Charlie  reclines  upon  his  bough 
and  lights  another  cigar. 

“  It  is  from  Mr.  Linton,”  I  say  savagely. 

“  Mr.  Linton  is  blind  ;  he  can’t  write.”  And  Charlie 
puffs  the  smoke  of  his  cigar  upwards  with  an  aggra¬ 
vating  smile. 

“  I  suppose  he  can  get  some  one  to  write  for  him, 
Mr.  Mawditt.”  I  say  this  with  a  very  visible  sneer,  for 
I  am  weary  alike  of  Charlie’s  patronage  and  his  jealousy. 
It  seems  more  than  ever  hateful  to  me,  and  wonderful 
that  I  should  live  to  see  a  spider  and  a  schoolmaster 
controlling  my  fate.  The  last  I  am  obliged  to  suffer  ; 
the  other  I  may  indulge  myself  by  trampling  on — 
metaphorically,  of  course. 
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“  Thanks  for  the  suggestion,”  Charlie  says  lazily. 

“  It  is  a  musical  note,  of  course.  I’ll  fetch  it  in  pres¬ 
tissimo  time.” 

He  swings  himself  from  the  tree,  treads  lightly  over 
the  ancient  graves,  and  vanishes.  He  is  back  again  so 
soon  that  his  voice  startles  me. 

“  Let  down  a  tress  of  your  long  hair,”  he  says, 
laughing,  “  and  I’ll  tie  the  letter  to  it.  I  really  don’t 
see  any  other  way.” 

At  this  instant  there  is  a  knock  at  my  door,  and, 
though  it  is  locked,  I  rush  away  from  the  window  in  a 
scare. 

“  Go  at  once  !”  I  cry  hurriedly  to  Charlie.  Then  I 
come  back  to  the  window  and  lean  far  out,  and  speak 
in  a  low  voice.  “  Put  the  letter  beneath  the  cushion  of 
the  seat  in  the  Abbot’s  Gallery.  I  can  fetch  it  by 
coming  through  the  old  passage.” 

“  Yes,  yes.  What  time  will  you  come  for  it  ?” 

"  I  don’t  know.”  And  I  wave  my  hand  to  him, 
and  let  the  curtain  drop  over  his  blank,  vexed  face. 

“  You’ve  been  a  long  time  opening  the  door,  ’m,” 
says  that  dust-phantom,  Euphemia,  as  she  sets  my 
breakfast  down.  Then  her  pale  eyes  glance  suspiciously 
at  the  drawn  curtain,  and  she  puts  it  back  and  gazes 
out  on  the  empty  landscape,  and  sniffs  the  cigar-smoke 
in  vicious  triumph. 

“  Young  Mr.  Mawditt,”  she  says. 

“  Or  old  Mr.  Mawditt,”  I  observe  quietly  ;  “  they 
both  make  themselves  odious  with  tobacco-smoke.” 

“  I  don’t  think  master  is  up.  He  was  disturbed  last 
night.” 

“  The  visitors  arrived  so  late,”  I  remarked  carelessly. 

“  Visitors  !  There  were  no  visitors  arrived,  miss. 
It  was  only  Blain  and  another  simpleton  searching  for 
ghosts.” 

“  So  that  was  the  noise  I  heard  ?  I  thought  I  saw  a 
lady - ” 

“  A  lady !”  interrupts  the  dust-phantom,  as  all  her 
freckles  grow  from  brown  to  yellow.  “  Please  don’t 
tell  me.  Miss  Luttrell,  you  saw  a  ghost,  because  I  won’t 
believe  it.” 

“  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  so,  Festing,  but  perhaps 
I  saw  a  real  lady.” 

Euphemia  stares  at  me  with  angry  eyes  ;  it  is  a  per¬ 
sonal  affront  to  her  when  any  one  at  Warfield  sees  a 
ghost.  Some  of  the  maids  are  always  seeing  them, 
and,  being  a  new-comer,  they  still  scare  Euphemia  not 
a  little. 

“  How  could  you  see  a  lady  here  unless  she  came 
through  the  wall  ?”  she  asks,  changing  her  visage  of 
sand  into  a  sneering  mask. 

“  Perhaps  she  did  come  through  the  wall,  or  per¬ 
haps  I  went  through  it  and  made  her  acquaintance. 
At  all  events  I  kmiv  there  is  a  visitor — a  pretty  young 
lady — at  Warfield,  so  you  need  not  deny  it,  Festing.” 

“  You  know  more  than  I  do,  then,  Miss  Luttrell. 
And  yon  need  not  think  to  scare  me  with  your  stories 
of  ghosts.” 

Her  temper,  which  always  had  a  taste  of  the  hot 
desert,  flashed  into  her  sand  visage  like  a  flame,  and, 
retreating  to  the  door,  she  put  her  skeleton  hand  upon 
it  and  vanished. 


“  Now  is  there  any  lady  here  or  not  ?”  I  say  to 
myself  as  I  sit  with  my  untasted  breakfast  before  me 
“  apparently  it  is  I  who  am  to  be  scared  with  ghosts.” 

I  think  and  think  till  I  feel  dazed,  and  I  come  to  no 
conclusion  at  last  except  this,  that  rather  than  lose  my 
one  chance  of  liberty  through  the  Monks’  Gallery,  I 
will  say  no  more  of  the  mysterious  visitor  to  War- 
field.  After  all,  so  many  people  come  to  pry  about  the 
ruins,  that  it  is  just  possible  she  might  be  a  tourist 
loving  moonlight  better  than  sunshine,  and  preferring 
winter  for  her  travels  to  summer.  But  then  why  did 
she  traverse  that  old  vaulted  way,  and  try  the  door 
leading  into  the  house  ?  Even  tourists  of  the  most 
rabid  curiosity  do  not  venture  on  anything  quite  so  re¬ 
markable.  Thus  I  plunge  back  into  my  old  uncertainty, 
feeling  at  length  only  sure  that  whoever  she  may  be 
she  was  more  frightened  at  sight  of  me  than  I  at  her. 
Evidently,  then,  she  did  not  expect  to  see  any  one  in  the 
chapel,  for  the  moment  her  eyes  fell  on  me  she  shrieked 
and  fainted.  Perhaps  she  took  me  for  a  ghost :  I  looked 
considerably  like  one.  Or  perhrps  I  was  not  the  per¬ 
son  she  expected  to  meet ;  she  might  be  somebody’s 
sweetheart ;  pretty  as  she  was,  she  did  not  seem  quite 
a  lady.  But  here,  like  a  conundrum,  I  give  it  all  up, 
and  I  begin  to  think  of  myself  only. 

Shall  I  have  the  intense  delight  of  going  to  Castle 
Horneck  for  a  week  ?  I  would  do  anything,  give 
anything,  to  go.  I  make  up  my  mind  to  be  dutiful  to 
Mrs.  Mawditt.  I  will  try  to  get  back  to  the  old  feel¬ 
ings  I  had  for  her  when  she  was  Mrs.  Lermit.  I  will 
be  frank  with  her.  I  will  confess  my  desire  to  quit 
Warfield,  and  say  boldly  it  will  be  better  for  her  hap¬ 
piness  if  I  do. 

Here  the  thought  of  her  husband  falls  like  some 
black  shadow  on  my  mind,  and  I  shudder  and  flush 
red,  then  grow  white  and  cold.  Will  he  let  me  go  ? 
Will  that  coarse  ogreish  hand  relinquish  its  grasp  of 
my  poor  body  and  soul  ?  I  might  persuade  his  wife  to 
let  me  leave  Warfield,  but  I  feel  in  every  breath  I  draw 
th.at  the  schoolmaster  would  sooner  set  free  some 
trembling  urchin  he  was  going  to  give  himself  the  joy 
of  caning  than  renounce  the  wicked  satisfaction  he  has 
in  crushing  my  young  life.  It  is  the  one  fierce  delight 
of  his  marriage  that  I  am  in  his  power.  I  am  mad 
to  hope  he  will  give  it  up.  No,  my  only  hope  is  in 
his  son — the  poor  spider  whom  I  half  despise,  and  yet 
dance  this  strange  tarantella  with — a  mad  dance,  the 
fever-poison  of  my  misery  in  it,  and  a  little  liking  just 
helping  the  sad  necessity  of  the  pastime. 

I  give  a  huge  sigh  and  lean  my  head  upon  my  hands, 
and  thus  the  freckled  Festing  finds  me  when,  with  in¬ 
finite  clatter,  she  piles  the  small  breakfast-service  on 
her  tray. 

“  Mistress  being  ill,  master  desires  me  to  say  he’ll 
hear  your  lessons  to-day  himself.  Miss  Luttrell,  when 
he  has  time.” 

My  hands  drop  down  and  I  gaze  into  Euphemia’s 
face  of  sand  quite  aghast. 

“  Mr.  Mawditt  ?”  I  say,  and  then  stop,  for  I  have  no 
words,  and  indignation  and  hate  are  choking  me. 

‘'Yes,  master.”  And  the  dust-phantom  sneers 
perceptibly  *,  her  freckles  are  dusky  red.  Time,  per- 
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chance,  was  angry  when  he  flung  his  sand  upon  hers 
face  to-day. 

“  Does  Mrs.  Mawditt  know,’’  I  ask  with  timid 
civility,  “  that  her  husband  proposes  to  turn  tutor  ?” 

“  Yes,”  bursts  in  Euphemia  ;  “and  if  I  were  mis¬ 
tress  I’d  send  you  to  a  good  school,  and  that  for  more 
reasons  than  one.” 

“  How  dare  you  ?”  I  cry,  rising  with  flaming  cheeks. 
But  the  phantom  takes  no  heed  of  my  anger.  She  has 
been  instructed  to  treat  me  like  a  child,  and  she  carries 
out  her  orders  viciously  with  a  sense  of  virtue  on  her 
which  tingles  redly  in  her  nose  as  she  departs,  slam¬ 
ming  the  door  behind  her. 

When  she  is  gone  I  look  around  me  wildly.  I  begin 
to  feel  caged  and  angry,  like  some  poor  trapped  bird 
or  beast,  and  I  think  of  escape  and  freedom  with  my 
veins  running  fire.  There  is  a  breath  of  shame  upon 
me  too,  hot  as  the  glow  of  a  furnace,  for  I  perceive  by 
that  hideous  woman’s  words  she  has  pierced  through 
Mr.  Mawditt’s  hatred  of  me,  and  guesses  it  means 
revenge. 

Go  to  him  as  a  pupil  !  Let  him  play  the  school¬ 
master  over  me  !  No  !  no  !  not  while  my  poor  crushed 
spirit  has  still  a  spark  of  courage  left.  I  grow  hot, 
then  cold,  then  hot  again.  I  think  for  a  moment  I  am 
really  mad,  for  I  seize  that  hateful  pile  of  books,  I  tear 
the  bindings  off,  I  fling  them  on  the  old-fashioned 
hearth  and  set  them  alight  into  a  grand  blaze,  and  watch 
them  crackle  and  crumble  into  a  little  handful  of  brown 
dust. 

Never  again  can  these  be  made  the  pretence  to  sum¬ 
mon  me  with  sound  of  bell  to  the  odious  Mawditt 
presence. 

With  a  burning  face  and  cold  hands  I  wait  long  for 
the  doleful  knell  which  for  nearly  a  year  has  tolled 
for  the  death  of  my  freedom  and  happiness.  It  does 
not  sound  to-day,  and  then  I  guess  the  truth.  Help¬ 
less  Mrs.  Mawditt  is  really  ill,  and  her  husband  waits 
and  gives  me  peace  the  while. 

On  my  luncheon-tray  Euphemia  brings  me  a  note,  to 
which  she  points  mutely,  and  stalks  away  carrying  her 
head  like  a  snake’s  with  long  jaw  stretched  out. 

The  letter  purports  to  be  from  Mrs.  Mawditt,  but 
the  writing  is  her  husband’s.  As  I  touch  it  I  feel  as 
if  the  paper  were  full  of  earwigs  and  worms.  I  throw 
it  down,  unfold  it  with  the  tongs,  and  with  this  instru¬ 
ment  hold  it  olF  at  arm’s  length  as  I  read  it.  All  the 
letters  fill  my  eyes  up  with  horror  as  if  I  were  counting 
the  markings  of  a  snake.  They  have  the  same  fair 
seeming,  the  same  hideous  hidden  venom. 

“  Conciliate  me,”  they  hiss,  “  or  I  will  sting  you. 
Smooth  me  with  flatteries  or  I  will  wound  you  to  death. 
Acknowledge  me  as  the  master  of  your  destiny :  you 
cannot  escape  from  me  alive.” 

All  this  is  said  under  the  guise  of  guardianship,  the 
pretence  of  duty,  but  through  the  deceit  of  the  pen  the 
poisoned  threats  ooze  out  and  my  heart  turns  sick  at 
them. 

“  Any  answer  ?”  says  that  phantom  Euphemia, 
twirling  suddenly  upon  me  from  the  swiftly-opened 
door. 

“  No.”  And  I  look  at  her  wistfully  with  a  faint 


hope,  which  perishes  as  my  glance  touches  the  desert 
of  her  face.  In  that  sandy  wilderness  nothing  seems 
alive  except  her  eyes,  and  these  are  fixed  upon  the 
letter  lying  on  the  floor  with  the  tongs  in  close  proxi¬ 
mity,  and  her  wormy  lips  twitch  with  an  ugly  smile. 
In  an  instant  this  turns  to  a  sneer. 

“  It  is  a  pity  you  are  not  at  school,”  she  says, 
hiding  her  thin  mouth  with  a  big  hand.  “  So  there 
is  no  answer  ?” 

“  Not  a  written  one,  but  you  can  tell  Mrs.  Mawditt 
I  am  sorry  she  is  ill,  and  I  cannot  send  her  the  letter 
for  which  she  asks.” 

“  You’ll  wear  yourself  to  a  skeleton.  Miss  Luttrell, 
moping  here  alone.  If  I  were  you  I’d  let  master  have 
the  letter.” 

Again  she  smiles  like  a  scorpion,  and  as  I  shake 
my  head  she  goes  away  with  a  hard  stare,  wondering 
at  me  a  little,  perhaps,  in  the  arid  emptiness  of  her 
mind. 

It  is  astonishing,  as  the  lonely  hours  go  by,  how  I 
hate  Charlie  Mawditt.  How  dare  he  try  to  be  my 
friend  in  that  officious,  boyish  way  of  his  ?  But  for 
his  interference  I  should  have  known  long  ago  what 
Mr.  Linton  says.  I  should  be  holding  some  bright, 
beautiful  hope  in  my  heart  instead  of  this  cold  fear,  this 
deadening  despair.  A  few  tears  wet  my  cheeks,  but  I 
fling  them  off  in  scorn.  None  of  the  Mawditt  race, 
no  ill-usage  from  a  Mawditt  hand,  shall  ever  make  me 
weep. 

I  open  my  window  wide  and  sit  in  the  biting  wind, 
and  watch  the  slow  hours  creep  out  of  the  sky.  Here 
a  streak  of  rose,  there  a  flash  of  purple,  a  faint  blue, 
like  a  bed  of  hyacinths  in  Eden,  a  snowy  fleece  bordered 
with  gold ;  in  this  glorious  apparel  Day  sinks  to  rest  on 
her  crimson  couch  in  the  west,  and  Night  steals  up 
softly,  and  covers  her  with  a  dark  pall,  fretted  with 
golden  stars.  Then  the  earth  trembles  for  a  breathless 
moment,  and  Life  hides  away  in  leafy  coverts,  in  caves, 
in  darkened  rooms,  but  Sleep  finds  it  and  puts  on  it  the 
image  of  Death.  Beneath  his  quiet  hand  the  world 
grows  very  still. 

A  silvery  light  glimmers  faintly  on  the  Monks’ 
Pool ;  grey  clouds  float  heavily  over  the  dim  moon,  her 
pale  shadows  come  and  go  ;  mists  cling  about  the  ruins 
or  lie  amid  the  tangles  of  tall  grass  ;  here  and  there 
they  cover  capriciously  a  broken  tomb,  or  they  are 
snatched  away  from  it  by  some  elfin  hand,  and  it  shines 
upon  me  with  a  sudden  awe. 

I  have  no  book,  no  work,  no  pencil,  no  light.  I  feel 
as  chill,  as  lonely,  as  desolate,  as  imprisoned,  as  it  is 
meant  that  I  should  feel.  The  Mawditt  hand  is  heavy 
as  iron,  relentless  as  steel ;  it  has  a  hard  grip  upon  me 
now,  and  yet  no  power.  One  thought  of  Paul’s  cold¬ 
ness  wrings  my  heart,  one  remembrance  of  Mr.  Permit’s 
love  brings  tears  ;  for  the  Mawditt  tyranny  I  have  only 
contempt  and  a  smile. 

It  is  past  midnight  when  I  light  my  taper  and  undo 
the  bolts  of  the  ancient  door.  The  first  glimpse  of  the 
long  blank  passage  is  not  reassuring.  I  quite  detest 
Charlie  Mawditt  as  I  grope  my  way  on,  thinking  all  the 
while  of  the  stealthy  step,  the  heavy  sigh  of  that  strange 
visitor,  whose  face  recurs  to  my  memory  clothed  in  the 
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paleness  of  death.  I  should  not  like  to  see  her  again  to¬ 
night.  Long  hours  of  silence  and  solitude  have  made 
her  ghostly.  She  has  grown  supernatural  by  the  flicker 
of  my  dying  fire,  and  the  pale  gleams  of  moonlight 
among  the  graves. 

I  search  the  gallery  only  to  find  a  scrawl  from  my 
poor  tame  spider.  Angrily  I  look  among  old  carvings, 
and  beneath  dusty  cushions,  and  at  last  come  blankly 
away,  ready  to  beat  my  heart  out  against  my  prison 
walls. 

There  is  nothing  in  Charlie’s  letter  but  angry  twit¬ 
terings  at  my  want  of  spirit  in  not  coming  into  the 
gallery  to  see  him !  He  had  waited  and  lingered  till 
eight  o’clock.  Now  he  was  going  to  a  sulky  dinner, 
with  the  domestic  thunder  growling  at  him  alone 

“  And  he  keeps  my  letter  out  of  mean  revenge,”  I 
say  to  myself  savagely. 

Here  the  other  page  flaps  over  limply,  and  I  see  a 
postscript. 

“  lo  o’clock.  I  find  you  have  ventured  into  the 


Abbot’s  Chair  and  taken  Mr.  Linton’s  letter  and  left 
mine.  How  civil  of  you  !  Still  I  give  my  poor  little 
note  one  more  trial ;  perhaps  you  overlooked  it.  Don’t 
be  tame ;  don’t  submit  to  be  shut  up  any  longer  in  this 
idiotic  manner.  It  is  too  awfully  absurd,  you  know. 
Come  out  for  a  drive  to-morrow.  The  new  T-cart  is 
awfully  jolly.” 

“  Awfully  jolly  !”  I  repeat  to  myself  in  intense  dis¬ 
gust.  “  You  unthinking  sparrow,  why  did  you  plume 
yourself  before  the  hawk,  why  did  you  hop  about  the 
gallery  till  sharp  eyes  read  you  like  a  horn-book  ? 
Well,  my  letter  is  in  Mr.  Mawditt’s  pocket  now.  It  is 
useless  to  rage  and  fret.  I  deservs  this  for  trusting  his 
son.  I  dare  say  there  is  a  touch  of  treachery  in  it  all. 
Paul  warned  me.  Paul  likened  him  to  the  deceitful 
light  on  the  Monk’s  Pool.  I  wish  his  father  would  cane 
him.  That  is  the  only  thing  I  can  think  of  that  would 
seem  ‘  awfully  jolly’  to  me.” 

This  is  my  last  grateful  thought  towards  Charlie  as 
I  fall  asleep. 


AUNT  MARIA. 


The  same  old  house,  the  same  old  room,  the  same 
old  window,  where 

So  many  years  has  stood  the  quaint,  old-fashioned, 
high-backed  chair-. 

The  same  old  mantel-shelf,  so  high  I  used  to  wonder 
when 

I’d  grow  to  reach  it  now  it  seems  not  half  so  high 
as  then. 


Yes,  everything  seems  just  the  same  :  the  wide  old 
airy  hall, 

The  door-yard,  full  of  dear  old  flowers,  and  boxwood 
grown  so  tall, 

It  towers  far  above  our  heads — poor  Aunt  Maria’s 
pride. 

And  sacred  now,  as  everything  she  loved  is  since  she 
died. 


There  is  the  fireplace,  where  the  flames  once  danced 
with  merry  light 

LTpon  “  us  children”  while  tve  danced  in  boisterous 
delight. 

Or  played  our  quiet  little  games — made  corn-cob 
houses,  while. 

Knitting  or  sewing.  Aunt  Maria  looked  on  with  ready 
smile. 

And  yonder  is  the  little  room  where  Aunt  Maria  slept. 

And  all  her  hoarded  little  store  of  toothsome  goodies 
kept ; 

Such  lucent  strips  of  “jujube  paste” — so  good  for 
coughs,  you  know  -, 

How  frequently  we  used  to  cough  I  smile  to  think  of 
now. 


For  nevermore  in  coming  up  the  path  with  eager 
feet 

Will  the  old  window  frame  the  face  I  used  to  love  to 
greet  -, 

The  old  arm-chair  stands  empty  now — or  some  one 
else  sits  there — 

But  it  can  never  be  to  me  but  “  Aunt  Maria’s  chair.” 

With  all  my  earliest  memories  of  form  or  time  or 
place 

Are  woven  in  this  dear  old  house  and  Aunt  Maria’s 
face  ; 

The  traces  of  her  busy  hands — ah,  when  will  they  be 
gone 

And  how  without  her  thoughtful  aid  can  life  with  us 
go  on  ? 


And  great  round  stony  “  sugar-plums”  and  bits  of 
“  barber-pole” 

Were  her  rewards  for  little  tasks,  and  fired  our  inmost 
soul 

To  many  a  deed  of  industry  that  would  have  seemed 
too  hard 

For  childish  hands  had  not  our  mouths  longed  for  the 
sweet  reward. 


Oh,  hands  that  never  seemed  to  tire!  oh,  active, 
hurrying  feet  I 

The  work  is  done,  the  rest  has  come — a  rest  surpassing 
sweet  5 

And  when  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,  my  life-work  at 
an  end. 

And  wake  again,  shall  I  not  greet  thy  face,  O  lifetime 
friend  ? 
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XIV. — HOME  {continued). 


Home  is  not  the  circumference,  but  the  centre,  of 
our  social  life.  A  good  home,  as  the  phrase 
goes,  is  a  good  thing,  but  not  the  only  thing  to  be 
desired  and  aimed  at  by  rational  beings.  Man  was  not 
made  but  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  “  express 
in  faculties,”  only  that  his  powers  should  be  employed 
to  secure  a  well-supplied  dining-table,  carpets,  curtains, 
and  soft  pillows  for  his  bed  ;  conservatories  and  picture- 
galleries  if  he  can,  by  compassing  sea  and  land,  get 
money  enough  to  purchase  them.  Householders  and 
housekeepers,  husbands  and  wives,  work  very  hard 
and  very  earnestly  in  their  respective  departments,  and 
are  apt  to  think  they  have  discharged  all  the  duties  of 
life  if  they  pay  their  way,  have  meals  at  regular  hours, 
and  sit  down  to  read  the  newspapers,  gossip,  or  perhaps 
“  take  forty  winks,”  when  the  regular  work  of  the  day 
is  over.  So  pass  the  days,  and  weeks,  and  years. 
They  are  cosy,  comfortable,  good-tempered,  generally 
liked,  and  highly  respectable.  Rates  and  taxes  have 
always  been  paid  regularly,  the  roof  kept  in  repair, 
washing-day  punctually  respected,  and  the  gas  regularly 
turned  out  at  the  proper  hour.  So  passes  the  life,  in  a 
most  reputable  monotony  ;  and  then  comes  the  last  long 
sleep,  the  waving  plumes,  the  shutters  closed,  and 
virtues  recorded  on  a  tombstone.  Very  much  better 
such  a  life,  no  doubt,  than  the  wasteful,  unhappy,  and 
unsettled  life  of  the  victims  of  irregular  habits,  who 
respect  few  obligations  and  charge  the  misfortunes  due 
to  their  own  misuse  of  opportunities  and  talents  upon 
the  perversities  of  fate.  But  is  the  life  of  regularly 
alternating  professional  or  mechanical  labour,  or  atten¬ 
tion  to  household  duties  and  a  few  social  requirements, 
and  comfortable  dinners  and  folding  the  hands  to  sleep, 
the  highest  kind  of  life  to  which  we  should  aspire  ? 
That  is  a  question  which  a  sensitive  mind  may  well 
entertain. 

Assuredly  our  daily  professional  or  household  work 
is  not  all  the  work  which,  as  thinking  beings,  we  are 
called  upon  to  do ;  and,  laborious  though  it  may  be, 
does  not — or  certainly  should  not — exhaust  all  our 
faculties.  It  is  a  means  to  an  end,  by  providing  us 
with  the  necessaries  and  the  lawful  enjoyments  of  life  ; 
the  end  is,  the  development  and  use  of  our  faculties  for 
the  social  good.  Otherwise  the  comfortable,  cosy 
home  would  be  a  prison  for  the  soul — a  snug  monastery 
on  entering  which  we  renounced  the  outer  world. 
Much  domestic  unhappiness,  not  exactly  of  the  openly 
quarrelsome  kind,  but  of  a  nature  seriously  to  imperil 
the  mutual  love  and  confidence  of  married  life,  is  caused 
by  the  limitation  of  the  idea  of  home.  Frequently  a 
woman  cannot  conceive  that  her  husband  can  rightly 
desire  to  spend  an  hour  in  any  other  place  than  the 
home  she  has  tried  to  make  so  attractive ;  and  a  man 
is  equally  at  a  loss  to  know  why  his  wife  should  ever 
want  to  go  out  when  he  comes  home  so  punctually  and 
spends  money  so  freely  for  all  household  requirements. 


Neither  fairly  considers  the  position  or  the  mental  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  other.  A  woman  is  generally  indoors 
all  day,  the  management  of  the  house  has  been  her 
occupation  while  her  husband  is  away,  and  she  not 
unnaturally  wishes  for  an  occasional  change  of  scene 
and  a  brief  absence  from  the  home  surroundings.  The 
husband,  probably  a  man  of  intellectual  vigour,  has 
tastes  and  aspirations  beyond  the  routine  of  his  daily 
business.  He  feels  that  the  world  has  a  claim  upon 
him,  he  desires  to  take  some  share  in  public  or  social 
affairs,  to  unbend  his  mind  in  some  study  or  pursuit 
which  cannot  be  indulged  in  at  home.  If  wearied  by 
his  daily  work,  the  fireside  in  winter,  the  garden  in 
summer,  afford  him  agreeable  rest  and  relaxation  ;  and 
he  is  apt  to  wonder  why  his  wife,  who  has  been  looking 
at  the  fire  or  the  garden  all  the  day,  should  wish  to  see 
something  else  when  her  regular  work  is  performed. 
The  household  chat,  the  little  domestic  news,  the  talk 
of  the  children,  please  him  as  a  contrast  to  the  restless 
activity,  the  worries,  the  quick  walk  and  talk  of  busi¬ 
ness  life.  But  the  small-beer  chronicle  has  been  the 
work  of  his  wife’s  day,  and  she  has  had  enough  of  it, 
just  as  he  has  had  enough  of  the  subjects  she  would 
like  to  talk  about.  If  of  a  fretful  temperament  he  is 
disposed  to  reproach  her  with  a  love  of  gadding  ;  she, 
in  her  turn,  thinks  he  might  take  more  pleasure  in  his 
home. 

This  difficulty  may  be  overcome,  as  many  others  are 
overcome,  by  a  compromise,  an  unselfish  consideration 
of  each  other’s  individual  tastes  and  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility.  Marriage  is  the  holiest  of  all  earthly  relation¬ 
ships,  but  it  is  a  sacrament,  not  a  sacrifice,  making  us 
more  earnest  in  the  performance  of  our  duties  as  men 
and  women,  not  withdrawing  us  from  them.  To  be  a 
household  drudge — if  a  mistress,  superintending,  not 
actually  working  with  her  hands,  still  a  drudge — is  not 
the  highest  destiny  a  young  woman,  conscious  of  a 
capacity  for  better  things,  may  aspire  to  ;  to  be  a  punc¬ 
tually  dining  and  going  to  bed  citizen  not  precisely  the 
realisation  of  the  ambition  of  a  young  man  of  talent  and 
energy  desiring  to  do  good  in  his  generation.  He  loves 
his  wife  dearly — more  dearly,  perhaps,  than  he  knows 
till  a  time  of  trial  comes ;  but  “  a  man’s  a  man  for  a’ 
that,”  and  he  declines  to  be  tied  to  her  apron-string, 
and,  indeed,  is  tolerably  certain  that,  if  he  were,  she 
would  have  little  real  respect  for  him,  however  she 
might  pet  and  praise  him.  A  husband,  too,  has  a 
more  solid  regard  for  his  wife  if,  knowing  that  she 
takes  a  pleasure  and  a  pride  in  the  performance  of  her 
housewifely  duties,  he  knows,  too,  that  she  has  a  wider 
range  of  tastes  and  desires,  a  wider  sphere  of  action. 

The  street-door  shuts  out  a  great  de.^!  that  it  is  very 
desirable  to  exclude  ;  let  us  take  care  that  it  does  not 
shut  us  in  with  a  spirit  of  unrest  and  discontent  standing 
behind  our  easy  chairs,  and  our  sympathies  with  the 
world  and  with  “  whatsoever  things  are  lovely  and 
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of  good  report”  locked  up  in  the  pantry  or  the  chif¬ 
fonier.  Between  husband  and  wife  the  unselfish  com¬ 
promise  we  have  mentioned  will  effect  much ;  the 
husband  should  cheerfully  give  up  some  of  his  personal 
comforts  to  afford  her  the  variety  and  recreation  she 
naturally  and  properly  desires.  She  should  not  seek  to 
withdraw  him  from  pursuits,  researches,  or  studies 
which  his  intellectual  or  moral  nature  demands,  even  if 
sometimes  she  has  a  solitary  evening  instead  of  the 
enjoyment  of  his  company.  True  love  will  not  allow 
either  to  abuse  the  privilege  ;  but  if  affection  refuse  to 
concede  it,  it  may  be  claimed  as  a  right,  and  then  come 
disagreement,  distrust  and  recrimination. 

Even  if  the  husband  and  the  wife  were  in  fact,  as 
sometimes  in  phrase,  “  all  the  world  to  each  other,” 
this  deference  to  each  other’s  individuality  of  nature  and 
of  taste  would  be  necessary  to  perfect  happiness. 
Husband  and  wife  are  still  man  and  woman,  and  even 
in  the  best-assorted  couples  cannot  quite  understand 
each  other’s  mental  organisation,  or  exactly  sympathise 
with  each  other’s  peculiar  tastes  or  direction  of  faculties. 
“  What  possible  interest  he  can  take  in  those  dry  scien¬ 
tific  details,  in  those  political  discussions  and  public 
meetings,  or  those  dismal  books  of  philosophy,  or  why 
he  should  want  to  go  out  when  I  like  to  stay  at  home, 
I  cannot  conceive,”  says  many  a  wife.  “  Her  tastes 
are,  from  my  point  of  view,  frivolous  and  absurd,” 
says  many  a  husband  with  a  strong  logical  brain  and 


tastes  strengthened  by  scholarly  or  scientific  study. 
Yet  that  each  feels  a  real  and  justifiable  pleasure  in  his 
or  her  own  peculiar  direction  is  undeniable,  and  there 
is  the  opportunity  for  the  unselfish  and  affectionate 
compromise ;  and,  yielding  a  little  to  each  other,  the 
sacrifice  is  not  great,  and  it  will  bring  its  reward. 

But  husband  and  wife  are  not  quite  “  all  the  world” 
to  each  other.  There  is  a  wide  world  beyond  which 
has  claims  upon  us — claims  upon  the  abilities  and  ener¬ 
gies  of  man,  the  affectionate  interest  of  woman  ;  claims 
which  cannot  be  neglected  if  we  would  fulfil  our  duties 
as  rational  and  responsible  beings.  The  light  of  our 
life  is  not  only  to  illumine  the  parlour,  but  to  shine  out 
into  the  world,  to  be  a  beacon  on  a  hill-top  to  guide  and 
cheer  others.  A  happy  home  is  a  place  of  refreshment 
and  of  rest — of  refreshment  on  the  weary  path  of  life, 
of  a  rest  which  shall  fit  us  for  high  and  holy  exertions. 
We  live  not  for  ourselves  but  for  others  too  ;  and  when 
the  shadows  of  life  close  around  us,  will  it  be  an 
answer  to  the  question  how  have  we  used  our  talents 
that  our  life  has  been  an  alternation  of  business  pur¬ 
suits  and  home  enjoyments  ;  that  our  selfishness,  how¬ 
ever  sentimentally  glossed  over  and  refined  in  its  outward 
manifestation,  has  yet  been  selfishness ;  that  our  home 
has  been  the  circumference  limiting  our  sphere  of  action, 
not  the  centre  whence  has  radiated  a  beneficial  influence 
for  others  ? 

The  Editor. 
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“  A  BIRD  in  the  bush  is  worth  two  in  the  bonnet” — 
voilh  Funs  new  rendering  of  an  old  proverb  ; 
and  if  my  intelligence  had  been  equal  to  originating  this, 
I  should  have  been  inclined  to  add  a  few  ciphers  to  the 
modest  “  two.”  Another  contemporary  wonders  why 
those  of  our  sex  who  encourage  the  wanton  sacrifices 
of  dear  life  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  an  absurd  and 
cruel  fashion  do  not  direct  their  attention  and  patronage 
to  rats  and  mice,  or  other  objectionable  vermin,  and 
thus  confer  a  benefit  on  society  by  helping  to  extirpate 
them. 

Pleasant  it  is,  however,  to  find  that  the  spring  fashions 
borrow  nothing  further  from  “  animated  nature”  than 
ostrich  feathers,  which  we  know  are  obtained  without 
any  cruelty  or  loss  of  life.  The  prevailing  colours  are 
cream-colour  and  brown,  which  make  an  extremely 
pretty,  soft,  and  ladylike  melange.  “  Our  Princess,”  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  wing  of  the  East  London  Hospital, 
wore  a  brown  chip  bonnet,  simply  and  tastefully  trimmed 
with  a  twist  and  bows  of  silk  of  these  two  shades.  On 
my  return  from  witnessing  the  ceremony,  when  asked 
what  the  royal  ladies  wore,  but  for  the  bonnet  in  ques¬ 
tion  I  could  most  truthfully  have  given  Dr.  Johnson’s 
reply  on  being  asked  about  the  dress  of  a  lady — “  I  do 
not  remember  anything  she  wore,  therefore  she  must 
have  been  well  dressed.”  A  hint,  dear  ladies,  n'est- 
ce  pas  ? 


Now  I  am  going  to  leave  the  toilette  for  a  little,  and 
turn  to  the  cuisine  and  the  household,  which  I  have 
rather  neglected  lately.  To  those  of  my  readers  who 
are  not  yet  familiar  with  condensed  or  compressed  tea, 
let  me  recommend  it  as  being  equal  in  flavour  to  ordi¬ 
nary  tea,  and  not  more  expensive,  besides  being  so 
much  more  quickly  got  ready.  I  always  have  some  by 
me,  and  when  a  cup  of  tea  is  required  in  a  hurry,  which 
is  frequently  the  case,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  mix  the 
quantity  you  require  in  boiling  water,  and  it  is  ready 
for  drinking  the  next  minute. 

I  can  also  speak  well  and  from  experience  of  soup- 
powder,  which,  after  being  boiled  for  about  ten  minutes, 
makes  very  nice  gravy  soup.  Condensed  Julienne  and 
mulligatawny  soups  are  also  highly  spoken  of;  they 
require  no  other  preparation  than  simply  being  mixed  in 
water  and  boiled  according  to  the  directions  on  each 
packet. 

In  one  of  my  recent  visits  to  a  manufacturing  iron¬ 
monger’s  establishment  a  number  of  useful  inventions 
were  shown  to  me,  a  few  of  which  may  interest  some 
of  my  readers. 

There  is  the  new  patent  safeguard  for  carving-forks. 
This  excellent  invention  admirably  supplies  the  defects 
so  often  experienced  in  carving-forks  when  the  guard 
becomes  loose,  as  it  can  be  fitted  quite  neatly  to  any 
fork,  old  or  new.  The  price  is  2s.,  post  free. 
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The  new  cat’s-paw  candle-holder  is  fitted  with  three 
steel  claws  which  take  firm  hold  of  the  candle,  obviating 
the  necessity  of  cutting  the  latter  if  too  large  for  the 
candlestick,  and  of  wrapping  paper  round  it  if  too 
small.  This  most  useful  little  thing  saves  all  waste,  and 
can  be  had  for  is.  6d. 

To  remedy  the  too  frequent  and  disastrous  effects 
produced  on  garments  and  carpets  by  candle-drip¬ 
pings  we  have  now  the  new  candle-guard  ;  it  is  about 
the  size  of  a  tailor’s  thimble,  and  is  simply  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  candle,  the  result  being,  as  I  know 
from  pleasant  experience,  perfectly  successful.  It  only 
costs  lod. 

Some  of  you,  my  readers,  may  possibly  have  some¬ 
thing  in  the  shape  of  medicine,  cod- liver  oil,  wine,  or 
other  equally  cherished  liqueurs,  which  you  are  desirous 
of  keeping  for  your  own  especial  benefit,  but  which,  by 
some  strange  fatality,  persists  in  getting  “  smaller  by 
degrees”  it  left  unprotected.  If  any  do  suffer  from  this 
slight  inconvenience,  let  me  recommend  the  patent 
bottle  cork  and  key ;  a  very  simple  process  you  will 
find  this.  Place  the  cork  firmly  in  the  bottle,  and  then 
turn  the  key  in  it,  after  which  your  treasures  are  as 
secure  as  the  untold  stores  in  the  Bank  of  England. 
For  the  future,  therefore,  unfortunate  bachelors  who 
groan  over  the  processes  of  dilution,  abstraction,  and 
diminution  which  take  place  most  mysteriously  in  their 
daily  absences  from  their  solitary  quarters,  need  sigh  no 
more  if  they  apply  this  effectual  cure.  Then  there  is 
the  Yankee  nail-drawer,  which  removes  nails  from 
carpets,  &c.,  without  the  slightest  difficulty  or  injury 
to  the  surface  of  the  wood  ;  and  the  Yankee  tin-opener, 
a  great  improvement  on  any  instrument  of  the  kind  I 
have  seen. 

I  cannot  help  feeling  quite  aggrieved  on  hearing  from 
time  to  time  of  all  these  inventions  coming  from  the 
New  World  instead  of  originating  in  the  dear  old 
mother  country  ;  and  on  expressing  this  to  an  American 
as  delicately  as  possible  he  quite  comforted  me  and 
consoled  my  wounded  feelings  by  an  assurance  that 
although  the  inventions  were  brought  from  America, 
yet  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  they  owed  their 
origin  to  Americanised  “  Britishers.” 

And  now,  dear  ladies,  in  reply  to  those  of  you  who 
ask  my  advice  as  to  the  best  means  of  reducing  your 
figures  to  what  you  cail  fashionable  proportions  and 
requirements,  let  me  give  you  Mr.  Punch’s  emphatic,  if 
well-worn,  advice  to  our  friends  of  the  opposite  sex  on 
a  far  more  important  subject — “  Don’t.”  Believe  me, 
no  one  whose  opinion  is  worth  having  admires  lanky 
figures  or  spiral  waists,  these  being  a  most  satisfying 
species  of  “  lengthened  sweetness  long  drawn  out,”  and 
the  less  we  have  of  it  the  better  for  both  health  and 
happiness. 

I  have  seen  what  you  will  consider  rather  an  odd 
novelty  in  the  way  of  dressing-gowns,  the  one  in 


question  being  of  Bolton,  or  what  we  know  better  as 
workhouse  sheeting.  Princess  shape,  with  Watteau 
pleat,  round  the  neck,  down  the  fronts,  and  on  the 
pleat  was  a  very  pretty  embroidery  in  crewel  wool,  a 
wreath  of  flowers  in  their  natural  colouring.  An  em¬ 
broidery  to  match  was  worked  on  the  cuffs  and  pockets. 
Besides  being  inexpensive,  the  effect  was  far  richer 
and  prettier  than  you  can  imagine  from  my  description. 
Very  pretty  covers  for  blotting-cases,  strips  for  chairs, 
and'  squares  for  cushions  or  ottomans  are  worked  with 
crewel  silks  on  black  satin  -,  these  silks  being  beautifully 
shaded  from  the  lightest  to  the  darkest  tints,  are  very 
easily  and  quickly  worked  ;  the  effect  is  far  superior  to 
that  obtained  by  using  a  different  silk  for  each  shade. 

Fichus  are  still  what  our  American  Cousin  would 
call  a  very  “  numerous”  article,  and  materials  for  these 
not  less  so.  Amongst  the  latter  are  the  new  silk 
ribbon  lace  and  lace  ribbon,  both  of  which  are 
extremely  pretty  and  will  be  much  worn  during  the 
coming  season,  being  suitable  for  so  many  different 
purposes.  On  bonnets,  fichus,  caps,  pockets  it  will 
have  a  most  elegant  effect,  as  well  as  dress  trimmings  ; 
but,  like  many  other  novelties,  it  requires  to  be  seen  in 
order  to  be  properly  appreciated,  and  therefore  I  shall 
be  very  happy  to  send  patterns  with  prices  of  the 
different  widths  to  any  of  my  readers.  It  is  deeper  in 
tint  than  ecru,  and  mixes  charmingly  with  either  very 
pale  or  very  dark  colours.  I  saw  it  on  a  white  chip 
bonnet  mixed  with  pale  blue  matelasse  ribbon  and  pale 
blue  ostrich  feather,  and  in  a  cap  and  fichu  with 
caroubier  matelasse  ribbon,  and  on  a  brown  dress  where 
it  formed  the  trimming  on  the  corsage,  sleeves,  pocket, 
and  scarf ;  on  all  the  effect  was  equally  pretty. 

Pockets  in  ecru  lace  and  net  are  now  worn  to  match 
cap  and  fichu — a  complete  set  has  a  wonderful  effect  in 
brightening  and  beautifying  a  black  silk,  a  velvet,  or  a 
self-coloured  dress  for  demi-toilette.  I  have  chosen  a 
very  pretty  set  trimmed,  or  rather  ornamented,  with 
rose  de  the  matelasse  ribbon  to  send  abroad,  the  price 
of  which  is  a  guinea,  each  article  singly  being  7s.  6d. 

A  very  simple,  inexpensive,  and  becoming  sortie-de-hal 
is  made  of  a  long  piece  of  ecru  net,  cream  or  any  of 
the  other  beautiful  colours,  such  as  pale  blue,  pink,  or 
rose ;  this  is  simply  hemmed  at  each  side,  placed 
lightly  on  the  coiffure,  and  one  end,  which  is  left 
longer  than  the  other,  is  thrown  round  the  throat ;  a 
tassel  of  the  same  shade  as  the  net  is  placed  at  each  end. 
The  price  of  these  varies  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  net,  beginning  at  6s.  6d. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  new 
and  favourite  tooth-wash  which  rejoices  in  the  poetic 
name  of  Marmion’s  Dentilave.  The  liquid  in  question 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  I  have  tried  for  cleaning 
teeth,  and  leaves  a  pleasant  taste  in  the  mouth.  The 
price  is  2s.  9d.  a  bottle,  post  free. 

Louise  de  Tour. 
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WHAT  CAN  SHE  DO? 


A  STORY. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


Edith’s  great  temptation. 


^PHOUGH  even  Mrs.  Allen  was  tearful  and  kind  in 
-L  her  greeting,  and  Laura  warm  and  affectionate  in 
the  extreme,  old  Hannibal’s  welcome,  so  frank,  genuine, 
and  innocent,  seemed  to  soften  Zell  more  than  any 
one’s  else. 

“You  poor,  heavenly-minded  old  fool,”  she  said, 
with  an  unwonted  tear  in  her  eye,  “  you  don’t  know 
any  better.” 

Then  she  seemed  to  settle  down  into  a  dreamy  apathy 
to  sit  moping  around  in  shadowy  places.  She  had  a 
horror  of  meeting  any  one,  even  Mrs.  Lacey  and  Rose, 
and  would  not  go  out  till  after  night.  Edith  saw  more 
and  more  clearly  that  she  was  almost  insane  in  her  shame 
and  despair,  and  that  she  would  be  a  terrible  burden  to 
them  all  if  she  remained  in  such  a  condition  ;  but  her 
love  and  patience  did  not  fail.  It  would,  had  it  not 
been  daily  fed  from  heavenly  sources.  “  I  must  try  to 
show  her  Jesus’  love  through  mine,”  she  thought. 

Poor  Edith,  the  great  temptation  of  her  life  was  soon 
to  assail  her.  It  was  aimed  at  her  weakest  yet  noblest 
side,  her  young  enthusiasm  and  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
for  others.  And  yet  it  was  but  the  natural  fruit  of 
woman’s  helplessness  and  Mrs.  Allen’s  policy  of  marry¬ 
ing  one’s  way  out  of  poverty  and  difficulty. 

Simon  Crowl  had  ostensibly  made  a  very  fair  transac¬ 
tion  with  Edith,  but  Simon  Crowl  was  a  widower  at 
the  time,  and  on  the  look-out  for  a  wife.  He  was  a 
pretty  sharp  business  man,  Crowl  was,  or  he  wouldn’t 
have  become  so  rich  in  little  Pushton,  and  he  at  once 
was  satisfied  that  Edith,  so  beautiful,  so  sensible,  would 
answer.  Through  the  mortgage  he  might  capture  her, 
as  it  were,  for  even  his  vanity  did  not  promise  him 
much  success  in  the  ordinary  way  of  love-making.  So 
the  spider  span  his  web,  and  unconscious  Edith  was 
the  poor  little  fly.  During  the  summer  he  watched  her 
closely,  but  from  a  distance.  During  the  autumn  and 
winter  he  commenced  calling,  ostensibly  on  Mrs.  Allen, 
whom  he  at  once  managed  to  impress  with  the  fact  that 
he  was  very  rich.  Though  he  brushed  up  his  best 
coat  and  manners,  that  delicate-nosed  lady  scented  an 
air  and  manner  very  different  from  what  she  had  been 
accustomed  to,  but  she  was  half-dead  with  ennui,  and, 
after  all,  there  was  something  akin  between  worldly 
Mrs.  Allen  and  worldly  Mr.  Crowl.  Then  he  was 
very  rich.  This  had  covered  a  multitude  of  sins  on 
the  Avenue.  But  in  the  miserable  poverty  of  Pushton 
it  was  a  golden  mantle  of  light.  Mrs.  Allen  chafed  at 
privation  and  want  of  delicacies  with  the  increasing 
persistency  of  an  utterly  weak  and  selfish  nature.  She 
had  no  faith  in  Edith’s  plans  and  no  faith  in  woman’s 
working,  and  the  garden  seemed  the  wildest  dream  of 
all.  Her  hard,  narrow  logic,  constantly  dinned  into  her 
ears,  discouraged  Edith,  and  she  began  to  doubt  herself. 


Mr.  Crowl  (timid  lover)  had  in  Edith’s  absence  con¬ 
firmed  his  previous  hints,  thrown  out  to  Mrs.  Allen  as 
feelers,  by  making  a  definite  proposition.  In  brief,  he 
had  offered  to  settle  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  on 
Edith  the  day  she  married  him,  and  to  take  care  ol  the 
rest  of  the  family. 

“  I  have  made  enough,”  he  said  majestically,  “  to  live 
the  rest  of  my  life  like  a  gentleman,  and  this  oft'er  is 
princely,  if  I  say  it  myself.  You  can  all  ride  in  your 
carriage  again.”  Then  he  added,  with  his  little  black 
eyes  growing  hard  and  cunning — “  If  your  daughter 
won’t  accept  my  generosity,  our  relationship  becomes 
merely  one  of  business.  Of  course  I  will  foreclose. 
Money  is  scarce  here,  and  I  will  probably  be  able  to 
buy  in  the  place  at  half  its  worth.  , "Seems  to  me,”  ht 
concluded,  looking  at  the  case  from  his  valuation  of 
money,  “  there  is  not  much  room  for  choice  here.” 

And  Mr.  Crowl  had  been  princely — for  him.  Mrs. 
Allen  thought  so  too,  and  lent  herself  to  the  scheme 
with  all  the  persistent  energy  that  she  could  show  in 
these  matters.  But,  to  do  her  justice,  she  really  thought 
she  was  doing  what  was  best  for  Edith  and  them  all. 
She  was  acting  in  accordance  with  her  lifelong  prin¬ 
ciple  of  providing  for  her  family,  in  the  one  way  she 
believed  in  and  understood.  But  sincerity  and  single¬ 
ness  of  purpose  made  her  all  the  more  dangerous  a 
tempter. 

In  one  of  Edith’s  most  discouraged  moods  she 
bro.iched  the  subject  and  explained  Mr.  Crowl’s  offer, 
for  he,  prudent  man,  had  left  it  to  her. 

Edith  started  violently,  and  the  whole  thing  was  so 
revolting  to  her  that  she  fled  from  the  room.  But  Mrs. 
Allen,  with  her  small  pertinacity,  kept  recurring  to  it 
at  every  opportunity.  Though  it  may  seem  a  little 
strange,  her  mother’s  action  did  not  so  shock  Edith  as 
some  might  expect,  nor  did  even  the  proposition  seem 
so  impossible  as  it  might  to  some  girls.  She  had  been 
accustomed,  through  her  mother,  to  the  idea  of  marrying 
for  money  all  her  life,  and  we  can  get  used  to  almost 
everything. 

In  March  their  money  was  very  low.  Going  to  Zell 
and  taking  care  of  her  had  involved  much  additional 
expense.  She  found  out  that  her  mother  had  already 
accepted  and  used  in  part  a  loan  of  fifty  dollars  from 
Mr.  Crowl.  Laura,  from  the  long  confinement  of  the 
winter,  and  from  living  on  fare  too  coarse  and  lacking 
in  nutrition  for  her  delicate  organisation,  was  growing 
very  feeble.  Zell  seemed  in  the  first  stages  of  con¬ 
sumption,  and  would  soon  be  a  sick,  helpless  burden. 
The  chill  of  dread  grew  stronger  at  Edith’s  heart. 

“  Oh,  can  it  be  possible  that  I  shall  be  driven  to  it  ?” 
she  often  groaned ;  and  she  now  saw,  as  poor  Laura 
said,  “  the  black  hand  in  the  dark  pushing  her  down.” 
To  her  surprise  her  thoughts  kept  reverting  to  Arden 
Lacey. 

“  What  will  he  think  of  me  if  I  do  this  ?”  she 
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thought,  with  intense  bitterness.  “  He  will  tell  me  I 
was  not  worthy  of  his  friendship,  much  less  of  his 
love — th.it  I  deceived  him  and  the  thought  of  Arden, 
after  all,  perhaps,  had  the  most  weight  in  restraining 
her  from  the  fatal  step.  For  then,  to  her  perverted 
sense  of  duty,  this  marriage  began  to  seem  like  an  heroic 
self-sacrifice. 

She  had  seen  little  of  Arden  since  her  return.  He 
was  kind  and  respectful  as  ever,  outwardly,  but  she 
saw  in  his  deep  blue  eyes  that  she  was  the  divinity  that 
he  still  worshipped  with  unfaltering  devotion,  and  as 
she  once  smiled  at  the  idea  of  being  set  up  as  an  idol 
in  his  heart,  she  now  began  to  dread  falling  from  her 
pedestal  unspeakably. 

One  dreary  day,  the  last  of  March,  when  sleet  and 
rain  were  pouring  steadily  down,  and  Laura  was  sick 
in  her  bed,  and  Zell  moping  with  her  hacking  cough 
over  the  fire,  with  Hannibal  in  the  kitchen,  Mrs.  Allen 
turned  suddenly  to  Edith  and  said — 

“  On  some  such  day  we  will  all  be  turned  into  the 
street.  You  could  save  us,  you  could  save  yourself, 
by  taking  a  kind,  rich  man  for  your  lawful  husband  ; 
but  you  won’t.” 

Then  Satan,  who  is  always  on  hand  when  we  are 
weakest,  quoted  Scripture  to  Edith  as  he  did  once 
before.  The  words  flashed  into  her  mind,  “  He  saved 
others.  Himself  he  cannot  save.” 

In  a  wild,  mingled  moment  of  enthusiasm  and  des¬ 
peration  she  sprang  up  before  her  mother,  and  said, 
“  If  I  can’t  pay  the  interest  of  the  mortgage — if  I  can’t 
take  care  of  you  all  by  some  kind  of  work,  I  will 
marry  him.  But  if  you  have  a  spark  of  love  for  me, 
save,  economise,  try  to  think  of  some  other  way.” 

Mrs.  Allen  smiled  triumphantly,  and  tried  in  her 
gratitude  to  embrace  her  daughter,  saying — “  A  kind 
husband  will  soon  lift  all  burdens  off  your  shoulders.” 

The  burden  on  the  heart  Mrs.  Allen  did  not  under¬ 
stand,  but  Edith  fled  from  her  to  her  own  room. 

In  a  little  while  her  excitement  and  enthusiasm  died 
away,  and  life  began  to  look  gaunt  and  bare.  Even  her 
Saviour’s  face  seemed  hidden,  and  she  only  saw  an  ugly 
spectre  in  the  future — Simon  Growl. 

In  vain  she  repeated  to  herself,  “  He  sacrificed  Him¬ 
self  for  others — so  will  I.” 

The  nature  that  He  had  given  her  revolted  at  it  all, 
and  though  she  could  not  understand  it,  she  began  to 
find  a  jarring  discord  between  herself  and  all  things. 

Mrs.  Allen  told  Mr.  Growl  of  her  success,  and  he 
looked  upon  things  as  settled.  He  came  to  the  house 
quite  often,  but  did  not  stay  long  or  assume  any 
familiarity  with  Edith.  He  was  a  wary  old  spider, 
and  under  Mrs.  Allen’s  hints  behaved  and  looked  very 
respectably.  He  certainly  did  the  best  he  could  not  to 
appear  hideous  to  Edith,  who  compelled  herself  to 
treat  him  civilly,  though  she  was  very  cold,  and  perhaps 
many  might  have  considered  Edith’s  chance  a  very  good 
one. 

But  Edith,  with  an  almost  desperate  energy,  set  her 
mind  at  work  to  find  some  other  way  out  of  her 
desperate  straits.  But  everything  seemed  against  her. 
Mr.  Mcl'nimp  was  sick  with  inflammatory  rheumatism. 
Mrs.  Groody  was  away,  and  would  not  be  back  till  the 
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hst  of  May.  On  account  of  Arden  she  could  not 
speak  to  Mrs.  Lacey.  She  tried  in  vain  to  get  work, 
but  at  that  season  there  was  nothing  in  Pushton  which 
she  could  do.  Farmers  were  beginning  to  get  out  a 
little  on  their  wet  lands,  and  various  out-of-door 
activities  to  revive  after  the  wintei  stagnation.  More¬ 
over,  money  was  very  scarce  at  that  season  of  the  year. 
She  at  last  turned  to  the  garden  as  her  only  resource. 
She  realised  that  she  had  scarcely  money  enough  to 
carry  them  through  May.  Gould  she  get  returns  from 
her  garden  in  time  ?  Gould  it  be  made  to  yield  enough 
to  support  them  ?  With  an  almost  desperate  energy 
she  worked  in  it  whenever  the  weather  permitted 
through  April,  and  kept  Hannibal  at  it  also.  Indeed, 
she  had  little  mercy  on  the  old  man,  and  he  wondered 
at  her.  One  day  he  ventured — 

“  Miss  Edie,  you  jes  done  kill  us  both.” 

But  his  wonder  increased  as  she  muttered — 

“  Perhaps  it  would  be  the  best  thing  for  us  both.” 
Then,  seeing  his  panic-striken  face,  she  added  more 
kindly,  ‘‘  Hannibal,  our  money  is  getting  low,  and  the 
garden  is  our  only  chance.” 

After  that  he  worked  patiently  \\  ithout  a  word  and 
without  a  thought  of  sparing  himself. 

Edith  insisted  on  the  closest  economy  in  the  house, 
though  she  was  too  sensible  to  stint  herself  in  food  in 
view  of  her  constant  toil.  But  one  day  she  detected 
Mrs.  Allen,  with  her  small  cunning  and  determination 
to  carry  her  point,  practising  a  little  wast3fulness. 
Edith  turned  on  her  with  such  fierceness  that  she  never 
dared  repeat  the  act.  Indeed,  Edith  was  becoming  very 
much  what  she  was  before  Zell  ran  away,  only  in 
addition  there  was  something  akin,  at  times,  to  Zell’s 
own  hardness  and  recklessness,  and  one  day  she  said  to 
Edith— 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?  You  are  becoming  like  me.” 

Edith  fled  to  her  room,  and  sobbed  and  cried  and 
tried  to  pray  till  her  strength  was  gone.  The  sweet 
trust  and  peace  she  once  enjoyed  seemed  like  a  past 
dream.  She  was  learning  by  bitter  experience  that  it 
can  never  be  right  to  do  wrong,  and  that  a  false  step  at 
first,  like  a  false  premise,  leads  to  sad  conclusions. 

She  had  insisted  that  her  mother  should  not  speak  of 
the  matter  till  it  became  absolutely  necessary,  therefore 
Laura,  Zell,  and  none  of  her  friends  could  understand 
her. 

Arden  was  the  most  puzzled  and  pained  of  all,  for 
she  shrank  from  him  with  increasing  dread.  He  was 
now  back  at  his  farm  work,  though  he  said  to  Edith 
one  day  despondently  that  he  had  no  heart  to  work,  for 
the  mortgage  on  their  place  would  probably  be  fore¬ 
closed  in  the  fall.  She  longed  to  tell  him  how  she  was 
situated,  but  she  saw  he  was  unable  to  help  her,  and 
she  dreaded  to  see  the  scorn  come  into  his  trusting, 
loving  eyes ;  she  could  not  endure  his  absolute  confi¬ 
dence  in  her,  and  in  his  presence  her  heart  ached  as  if 
it  would  break,  so  she  shunned  him  till  he  grew  very 
unhappy,  and  sighed — 

“  There’s  something  wrong  ;  she  finds  I  am  not  con¬ 
genial.  I  shall  lose  her  friendship.” 

And  his  aching  heart  also  admitted,  as  never  before, 
how  dear  it  was  to  him. 
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Nature  was  awakening  with  the  rapture  of  another 
spring ;  birds  were  coming  back  to  old  haunts  with 
ecstatic  songs  ;  flowers  budding  into  their  brief  but 
exquisite  life,  and  the  trees  aglow  with  fragrant  pro¬ 
phecies  of  fruit ;  but  a  winter  of  fear  and  doubt  was 
chilling  these  two  hearts  into  something  far  worse  than 
Nature’s  seeming  death. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

SAVED. 

DITH’S  efforts  still  to  help  Zell  to  better  things 
were  very  pathetic,  considering  how  unhappy  and 
tempted  she  was  herself.  She  did  try,  even  when  her 
own  heart  was  breaking,  to  bring  peace  and  hope  to  the 
poor  creature,  but  she  was  taught  how  vain  her  efforts 
were,  in  her  present  mood,  by  Zell’s  saying  sharply — 

“  Physician,  heal  thyself.” 

Though  Zell  did  not  understand  Edith,  she  saw  that 
she  was  almost  as  unhappy  as  herself,  and  she  had  lost 
hope  in  everybody  and  everything.  Though  she  had 
not  admitted  it,  Edith’s  words  and  kindness  at  first  had 
excited  her  wonder,  and,  perhaps,  a  faint  glimmer  of 
hope ;  but,  as  she  saw  her  sister’s  face  cloud  with  care 
and  darken  with  pain  and  fear,  she  said  bitterly — 

“  Why  did  she  talk  with  me  so  ?  It  was  all  a  delu¬ 
sion.  What  is  God  doing  for  her  any  more  than 
for  me  ?” 

But  in  order  to  give  Zell  occupation,  and  something 
to  think  about  besides  herself,  Edith  had  induced  her  to 
take  charge  of  the'flowers  in  the  garden. 

“  They  won’t  grow  for  me,”  Zell  had  said  at  first. 
“  They  will  wither  when  I  look  at  them,  and  white 
blossoms  will  turn  black  as  I  bend  over  them.” 

“  Nonsense”  said  Eidith  with  irritation  ;  “  won’t 
you  do  anything  to  help  me  ?” 

“  Oh,  certainly,”  wearily  answered  Zell.  “  I  will 
do  the  work  just  as  you  tell  me.  If  they  do  die,  it 
don’t  matter.  We  can’t  eat  or  sell  them.”  So  Zell 
began  to  take  care  of  the  flowers,  doing  the  work  in  a 
stealthy  manner,  and  hiding  when  any  one  came. 

The  month  of  May  was  unusually  warm,  and  Edith 
was  glad,  for  it  would  hasten  things  forward.  That 
upon  which  she  now  bent  almost  agonised  effort  and 
thought  was  the  possibility  of  paying  the  interest  on 
the  mortgage  by  the  middle  of  June,  when  it  was  due. 
All  hope  concentrated  on  her  strawberries,  as  they 
would  be  the  first  crop  worth  mentioning  that  she 
could  depend  on  from  her  place.  She  gave  the  plants 
the  most  careful  attention.  Not  a  weed  was  suffered 
to  grow,  and  between  the  rows  she  placed  carefully, 
with  her  own  hands,  leaves  she  raked  up  in  the  orchard, 
so  that  the  ground  might  be  kept  moist  and  the  fruit 
clean.  Almost  every  hour  of  the  day  her  eyes  sought 
the  strawberry  bed,  as  the  source  of  her  hope.  If  that 
failed  her,  no  bleeding  human  sacrifice  in  all  the  cruel 
past  could  surpass  the  agony  of  her  fate, 
i,  ;  The  vines  commenced  blossoming  with  great  pro¬ 
mise,  and  at  first  she  almost  counted  them  in  her  eager 
expectation.  Then  the  long  rows  looked  like  little 
banks  of  snow,  and  she  exulted  over  the  prospect. 


Laura  was  once  about  to  pick  one  of  the  blossoms,  but 
she  stopped  her  almost  fiercely.  She  would  get  up  in 
the  night,  and  stand  gazing  at  the  lines  of  white,  as  she 
could  trace  them  in  the  darkness  across  the  garden.  So 
the  days  passed  on  till  the  last  of  May,  and  the  blossoms 
grew  scattering,  but  there  were  multitudes  of  little  green 
berries,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  her  thimble, 
and  some  of  them  began  to  have  a  white  look.  She 
watched  them  develop  so  minutely  that  she  could  have 
almost  defined  the  progress  day  by  day.  Once  Zell 
looked  at  her  wonderingly,  and  said — 

“  Edith,  you  are  crazy  over  that  strawberry  bed.  I 
believe  you  worship  it.” 

For  a  time  Edith’s  hopes  daily  rose  higher  as  the 
vines  gave  finer  promise,  but  during  the  last  week  of 
May  a  new  and  terrible  source  of  danger  revealed 
itself,  a  danger  that  she  knew  not  how  to  cope  with — 
drought. 

It  had  not  rained  since  the  middle'of  May.  She  saw 
that  many  of  her  young  and  tender  vegetables  were 
wilting ;  but  the  strawberries,  mulched  with  leaves,  did 
not  appear  to  mind  it  at  first.  But  she  knew  they  would 
suffer  soon,  unless  there  was  rain.  Most  anxiously  she 
watched  the  skies.  Their  sereneness  mocked  her  when 
she  was  so  clouded  with  care.  Wild  storms  would  be 
better  than  these  balmy,  sunny  days. 

The  first  of  June  came,  the  second,  third,  and  fourth, 
and  here  and  there  a  berry  was  turning  red,  but  the 
vines  were  beginning  to  wilt.  The  suspense  became  so 
great  that  she  could  hardly  endure  it.  Her  faith  in  God 
began  to  waver.  Every  breath  almost  was  a  prayer 
for  rain,  but  the  sunny  days  passed  like  mocking  smiles. 

“  Is  there  a  God  ?”  she  queried  desperately.  “  Can 
I  have  been  deceived  in  all  my  past  happy  experience  ?” 
She  shuddered  at  the  answer  that  the  tempter  suggested, 
and  yet,  like  a  drowning  man,  she  tried  to  cling  to  her 
faith. 

During  the  long  evenings  she  and  Hannibal  sought 
to  save  the  bed  by  carrying  water  from  the  well,  but 
they  could  do  so  little,  it  only  seemed  to  show  them 
how  utterly  dependent  they  were  on  the  natural  rain 
from  heaven  ;  but  the  skies  seemed  laughing  at  her  pain 
and  fear.  Moreover,  she  noticed  that  those  they  watered 
appeared  injured  rather  than  helped,  as  is  ever  the  case 
where  it  is  insufficiently  done,  and  she  saw  that  she 
must  helplessly  wait. 

Arden  Lacey  had  been  away  for  a  week,  and,  re¬ 
turning  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  saw  her  at  work 
watering,  before  she  had  come  to  this  conclusion.  His 
heart  was  hungry  even  for  the  sight  of  her,  and  he 
longed  for  her  to  let  him  stop  for  a  little  chat  as  of  old. 
So  he  said  timidly — 

“  Good  evening.  Miss  Allen  ;  haven’t  you  a  word  to 
welcome  me  back  with  ?” 

“  Oh  !”  cried  Edith,  not  heeding  his  salutation,  “why 
don’t  it  rain  ?  I  shall  lose  all  my  strawberries.” 

His  voice  jarred  upon  her  heart,  now  too  full,  and 
she  ran  into  the  house  to  hide  her  feelings,  and  left  him. 
Even  the  thought  of  him  now,  in  her  morbid  state, 
began  to  pierce  her  like  a  sword. 

“  She  thinks  more  of  her  paltry  strawberry  bed  than 
of  me,”  muttered  Arden,  and  he  stalked  angrily  home- 
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ward.  “What  is  the  matter  with  Miss  Allen?”  he 
asked  his  mother  abruptly.  “  I  don’t  understand  her.” 

“  Nor  I  either,”  said  Mrs.  Lacey  with  a  sigh. 

The  next  morning  was  very  warm,  and  Edith  saw 
that  the  day  would  be  hotter  than  any  that  preceded. 
A  dry  wind  sprang  up,  and  it  seemed  worse  than  the 
sun.  The  vines  began  to  wither  early  after  the  coolness 
of  the  night,  and  those  she  had  watered  suffered  the 
most,  and  seemed  to  say  to  her  mockingly — 

“  You  can’t  do  anything.” 

“  O  Heaven  !”  cried  Edith,  almost  in  despair,  “  there 
is  a  black  hand  pushing  me  down.” 

In  an  excited,  feverish  manner  she  roamed  restlessly 
around  and  could  settle  down  to  nothing.  She  scanned 
the  horizon  for  a  cloud  as  the  shipwrecked  might  for  a 
sail. 

“  Edie,  what  is  the  matter  ?”  said  Laura,  putting  her 
arms  about  her  sister. 

“  It  won’t  rain,”  said  Edith,  bursting  into  tears. 
“  My  home,  my  happiness,  everything  depends  on  rain, 
and  look  at  these  skies.” 

“  But  won’t  He  send  it  ?”  asked  Laura  gently. 

“  Why  don’t  He,  then  ?”  said  Edith,  almost  in  irrita¬ 
tion.  Then,  in  a  sudden  passion  of  grief,  she  hid  her 
face  in  her  sister’s  lap,  and  sobbed — “  Oh,  Laura, 
Laura,  I  feel  I  am  losing  my  faith  in  Him.  Why  does 
He  treat  me  so  ?” 

Here  Laura’s  face  grew  troubled  and  fearful  also. 
Her  faith  in  Christ  was  so  blended  with  her  faith  in 
Edith  that  she  could  not  separate  them  in  a  moment.  “  I 
don’t  understand  it,  Edie,”  she  faltered.  “  He  seems  to 
have  taken  care  of  me,  and  has  been  very  kind  since 
that — that  night.  But  I  don’t  understand  your  feeling  so.” 

“  Oh,  oh,  oh  !”  sobbed  Edith,  “  I  don’t  know  what 
to  think — what  to  believe  ;  and  I  fear  I  shall  hurt  your 
faith,”  and  she  shut  herself  up  in  her  room,  and  looked 
despairingly  out  to  where  the  vines  were  drooping  in 
the  fierce  heat. 

“  If  they  don’t  get  help  to-day  my  hopes  will  wither 
like  their  leaves,”  she  said  with  pallid  lips. 

As  the  sun  declined  in  the  west  she  went  out  and 
stood  beside  them,  as  one  might  by  a  dying  friend.  Her 
fresh  young  face  seemed  almost  growing  aged  and 
wrinkled  under  the  ordeal.  She  had  prayed  that  after¬ 
noon,  as  never  before  in  her  life,  for  help,  and  now, 
with  a  despairing  gesture  upward,  she  said — 

“  Look  at  that  brazen  sky  !” 

But  the  noise  of  the  opening  gate  caused  her  to  look 
thither,  and  there  was  Arden  entering,  with  a  great 
barrel  on  wheels,  which  was  drawn  by  a  horse.  His 
heart,  so  weak  towards  her,  had  relented  during  the 
day.  “  I  vowed  to  serve  her,  and  I  will,”  he  thought. 
“  I  will  be  her  slave,  if  she  will  permit.” 

Edith  not  did  understand  at  first,  and  he  came  towards 
her  so  humbly,  as  if  to  ask  a  great  favour,  that  it  would 
have  been  comic  had  not  his  sincerity  made  it  pathetic. 

“  Miss  Allen,’’  he  said,  “  I  saw  you  trying  to  water 
your  berries ;  perhaps  I  can  do  it  better,  as  I  have  here 
the  means  of  working  on  a  larger  scale.” 

Edith  seized  his  hand  and  said,  with  tears — 

“You  are  like  an  angel  of  light ;  how  can  I  thank 
you  enough  ?” 


Her  manner  puzzled  him  to-night  quite  as  much  as 
on  the  previous  occasion.  “  Why  does  she  act  as  if 
her  life  depended  on  these  few  berries  ?”  he  vainly 
asked  himself.  “  They  can’t  be  so  poor  as  to  be  in 
utter  want.  I  wish  she  would  speak  frankly  to  me.” 

In  her  case,  as  in  thousands  of  others,  it  would  have 
been  so  much  better  if  she  had. 

Then  Edith  said  a  little  dubiously,  “  I  hurt  the  vines 
when  I  tried  to  water  them.” 

“  I  know  enough  about  gardening  to  understand 
that,”  said  Arden  with  a  smile.  “  If  the  ground  is 
not  thoroughly  soaked  it  does  hurt  them.  But  see,” 
and  he  poured  the  water  around  the  vines  till  the  dry 
leaves  swam  in  it.  “  That  will  last  two  days,  and  then 
I  will  water  these  again.  I  can  go  over  half  the  bed 
thoroughly  one  night,  and  the  other  half  the  next  night ; 
and  so  we  will  keep  them  along  till  rain  comes.” 

She  looked  at  him  as  if  he  were  a  messenger  come 
to  release  her  from  a  dungeon,  and  murmured  in  a  low, 
sweet  voice — 

“  Mr.  Lacey,  you  are  as  kind  as  a  brother  to  me.” 

A  warm  flush  of  pleasure  mantled  his  face  and  neck, 
and  he  turned  away  to  hide  his  feelings,  but  said — 

“  Miss  Edith,  this  is  nothing  to  what  I  would  do 
for  you.” 

She  had  it  on  her  lips  to  tell  him  how  she  was 
situated,  but  he  hastened  away  to  fill  his  barrel  at  a 
neighbouring  pond.  She  watched  him  go  to  and  fro 
in  his  rough  working  garb,  and  he  seemed  to  her  the 
very  flower  of  chivalry. 

Her  eyes  grew  lustrous  with  admiration,  gratitude, 
hope,  and,  yes,  Uve,  for  before  the  June  twilight  deep¬ 
ened  into  night  it  was  revealed  in  the  depths  of  her 
heart  that  she  loved  Arden  Lacey,  and  that  was  the 
reason  that  she  had  kept  away  from  him  since  she  had 
made  the  hateful  promise.  She  had  thought  it  only 
friendship,  now  she  knew  that  it  was  love,  and  that, 
losing  him,  that  his  scorn  and  anger  would  be  the  bit¬ 
terest  ingredient  of  all  in  her  self-immolation. 

For  two  long  hours  he  went  to  and  fro  unweariedly, 
and  then  startled  her  by  saying  in  the  distance  on  his 
way  home,  “  I  will  come  again  to-morrow  evening,” 
and  was  gone.  He  was  afraid  of  himself,  lest  in  his 
strong  feeling  he  might  break  his  implied  promise  not 
to  even  suggest  his  love  when  she  came  to  thank  him, 
and  so,  in  self-distrustfulness,  he  was  beginning  to  shun 
her  also. 

An  unspeakable  burden  of  fear  was  lifted  from  her 
heart,  and  hope,  sweet,  warm,  and  rosy,  kept  her  eyes 
waking,  but  rested  her  more  than  sleep.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  she  saw  that  the  watering  had  greatly  revived  one 
half  of  the  bed,  and  that  all  through  the  hot  day  they 
did  not  wilt,  while  the  unwatered  part  looked  very 
sick. 

Old  Growl  had  seen  the  proceeding  in  the  June 
twilight  also,  and  did  not  like  it.  “  I  must  put  a  spoke 
in  his  wheel,”  he  said.  So  the  next  aftern  )On  he  met 
Arden  in  the  village,  and  blustered  up  to  him,  saying — 

“  Look  here,  young  Lacey,  what  were  you  doing  at 
the  Allens’  last  night  ?” 

“  None  of  your  business.” 

“Yes,  it  is  my  business,  too,  as  you  may  find  out  to 
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your  cost.  I  am  engaged  to  marry  Miss  Edith  Allen, 
and  guess  it’s  my  business  who’s  hanging  round  there. 

1  warn  you  to  keep  away.” 

Mr.  Growl  had  put  the  case  truly,  and  yet  with 
characteristic  cunning.  He  was  positively  engaged  to 
Edith,  though  she  was  only  conditionally  engaged  to 
him. 

“  It’s  an  accursed  lie,”  thundered  Arden,  livid  with 
rage,  “  and  I  warn  you  to  leave — you  make  me  dan¬ 
gerous.” 

“  Oh,  ho !  touches  you  close,  does  it  ?  I  am  sorry 
for  you,  but  it’s  true,  nevertheless.” 

Arden  looked  as  if  he  would  rend  him,  but,  by  a 
great  effort,  he  controlled  himself,  and  in  a  low, 
meaning  voice  said — 

“  If  you  have  lied  to  me  this  afternoon  woe  be  unto 
you,”  and  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  straight  to 
Edith,  where  she  stood  at  work  among  her  grape-vines, 
breaking  off  some  of  the  too  thickly  budding  branches. 
He  was  beside  her  before  she  heard  him,  and  the  mo¬ 
ment  she  looked  into  his  white  stern  face,  she  saw  that 
something  had  happened. 

“  Miss  Allen,”  he  said  abruptly,  “  I  heard  a  report 
about  you  this  afternoon.  I  did  not  believe  it ;  I 
could  not ;  but  it  came  so  direct  that  I  give  you  a 
chance  to  refute  it.  Your  word  will  be  sufficient  for 
me.  It  would  be  against  all  the  world.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  between  you  and  Simon  Growl  ?” 

Her  confusion  was  painful,  and  for  a  moment  she 
could  not  speak,  but  stood  trembling  before  him. 

In  his  passion  he  seized  her  roughly  by  the  arm  and 
said  hoarsely,  “  In  a  word,  yes  or  no  ?” 

His  manner  offended  her  proud  spirit,  and  she  looked 
him  angrily  in  the  face  and  said  haughtily — 

“  Yes.” 

He  recoiled  from  her  as  if  he  had  been  stung. 

Her  anger  died  away  in  a  moment,  and  she  leaned 
against  the  grape-trellis  for  support. 

“  Do  you  love  him  ?”  he  faltered,  his  bronzed  cheek 
blanching. 

“  No,”  she  gasped. 

The  blood  rushed  furiously  into  his  face,  and  he  took 
an  angry  stride  towards  her.  She  cowered  before  him, 
but  almost  wished  that  he  would  strike  her  dead.  In 
a  voice  hoarse  with  rage  he  said — 

“  This,  then,  is  the  end  of  our  friendship.  This  is 
the  best  that  your  religion  has  taught  you.  If  not  your 
pitiful  faith,  then  has  not  your  woman’s  nature  told  you 
that  neither  priest  nor  book  can  marry  you  to  that  coarse 
lump  of  earth  ?” 

And  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  strode  away. 

His  mother  was  frightened  as  she  saw  his  face. 

“  What  has  happened  ?”  she  said,  starting  up. 

He  stared  at  her  almost  stupidly  for  a  moment.  Then 
he  said,  in  a  stony  voice — 

“  The  worst  that  ever  can  happen  to  me  in  this  or 
any  world.  If  the  lightning  had  burned  me  to  a  cinder, 
a  could  not  be  more  utterly  bereft  of  all  that  tends  to 
make  a  good  man.  Edith  Allen  has  sold  herself  to  old 
Growl.  Some  priest  is  going  through  a  farce  they  will 
call  a  marriage,  and  all  the  good  people  will  say,  ‘  How 
well  she  has  done !’  What  a  miserable  delusion  this 


religious  business  is  !  You  had  better  give  it  up,  mother, 
as  I  do,  here  and  now.” 

“  There  is  some  mystery  about  this,”  said  Mrs. 

Lacey,  after  a  moment’s  painful  thought ;  “  I  will  go 
and  see  her  at  once.” 

He  seized  her  hand,  saying — 

“  Have  I  not  been  a  good  son  to  you  ?” 

“  Yes,  Arden.” 

“Then  by  all  I  have  been  to  you,  and  as  you  wish 
my  love  to  continue,  go  not  near  her  again.” 

“  But,  Arden - ” 

“Promise  me,”  he  said  sternly. 

“  Well,”  said  the  poor  woman,  with  a  deep  sigh,  | 
“  not  without  your  permission.”  | 

From  that  time  forth  Arden  seemed  as  if  made  of  | 
stone.  I 

After  he  was  gone  Edith  walked  with  uncertain  steps  I 
to  the  little  arbour,  and  sat  down  as  if  stunned.  She 
lost  all  idea  of  time.  After  it  was  dark,  Hannibal 
called  her  in,  and  made  her  take  a  cup  of  tea.  She  1 
then  went  mechanically  to  her  room,  but  not  to  sleep. 
Arden’s  dreadful  words  kept  repeating  themselves  over 
and  over  again. 

“  O  God  !”  she  exclaimed  in  the  darkness,  “  whither 
am  I  drifting  ?  Must  I  be  driven  to  this  awful  fate  in 
order  to  provide  for  those  dependent  upon  me  ?  Gan-  I 

not  bountiful  Nature  feed  us  ?  Wilt  Thou  not,  in  ■ 

mercy,  send  one  drop  of  rain  ?” 

The  next  morning  the  skies  were  still  cloudless,  and 
she  scowled  darkly  at  the  sunny  dawn.  Then,  in  sudden 
alternation  of  mood,  she  stretched  her  bare,  white  arms 
towards  the  little  farmhouse,  and  sighed  in  tones  of 
tremulous  pathos — 

“Oh,  Arden,  Arden,  I  would  rather  die  at  your  feet 
than  live  in  a  palace  with  him.” 

She  sent  down  word  that  she  was  ill,  and  that  she  | 

would  not  come  down.  Laura,  Mrs.  Allen,  and  even  | 

Zell,  came  to  her,  but  she  kissed  them  wearily,  and  | 

sent  them  away.  She  saw  that  there  was  deep  anxiety 
on  all  their  faces.  Pretty  soon  Hannibal  came  up  with 
a  cup  of  coffee. 

“You  must  drink  it.  Miss  Edie,’’  he  said,  “cause 
we’se  all  a-leanin’  on  you.” 

Well-meaning  words,  but  tending  unconsciously  to 
confirm  her  desperate  purpose  to  sacrifice  herself  for 
them. 

She  lay  with  her  face  buried  in  the  pillow  all  day. 

She  knew  that  their  money  was  about  gone,  that  pro¬ 
visions  were  scanty  in  the  house,  and  to  her  morbid 
mind  bags  of  gold  were  piled  up  before  her,  and  Simon 
Growl,  as  an  ugly  spectre,  was  beckoning  her  towards 
them. 

As  she  lay  in  a  dull  lethargy  of  pain  in  the  afternoon, 
a  heavy  jar  of  thunder  aroused  her.  She  sprang  up 
instantly,  and  ran  out  bareheaded  to  the  little  rise  of 
ground  behind  the  house,  and  there,  in  the  west,  was  a 
great  black  cloud.  The  darker  and  nearer  it  grew,  the 
more  her  face  brightened.  It  was  a  strange  thing  to 
see  that  fair  young  girl  looking  towards  the  threatening 
storm  with  eager,  glad  expectancy,  as  if  it  were  her 
lover.  The  heavy  and  continued  roll  of  the  thunder, 
like  the  approaching  roar  of  battle,  was  sweeter  to  her 
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than  love’s  whispers.  She  saw  with  dilating  eyes  the 
trees  on  the  distant  mountain’s  brow  toss  and  writhe  in 
the  tempest ;  she  heard  the  fall  of  raindrops  on  the 
foliage  of  the  mountain’s  side  as  if  they  were  the  feet 
of  an  army  coming  to  her  rescue.  A  few  large  ones, 
mingled  with  hail,  fell  around  her  like  scattering  shots, 
and  she  put  out  her  hands  to  catch  them.  The  fierce 
gusts  caught  up  her  loosened  hair  and  it  streamed  away 
behind  her.  There  was  a  blinding  flash,  and  the 
branches  of  a  tall  locust-tree  near  came  quivering  down 
— she  only  smiled. 

But  dismay  and  trembling  fear  overwhelmed  her  as 
the  shower  passed  on  to  the  north.  She  could  see  it 
raining  hard  a  mile  away,  but  the  drops  ceased  to  fall 
around  her.  The  deep  reverberations  rolled  away  in 
the  distance,  and  in  the  west  there  was  a  long  line  of 
light.  As  the  twilight  deepened  the  whole  storm  was 
below  the  horizon,  only  sending  up  angry  Bashes  as  it 
thundered  on  to  parts  unknown.  With  clasped  hands 
and  despairing  eyes  Edith  gazed  after  it,  as  the  wrecked 
Boating  on  a  raft  might  watch  a  ship  sail  away  and  leave 
them  to  perish  on  the  wide  ocean. 

She  walked  slowly  down  to  the  little  arbour,  and 
leaned  wearily  back  on  the  rustic  seat.  She  saw 
night  come  on  in  breathless  peace.  Not  a  leaf  stirred. 
She  saw  the  moon  rise  over  the  eastern  hills  as  brightly 
and  serenely  as  if  its  rays  would  not  fall  on  one  sad 
face. 

Hannibal  called,  but  she  did  not  answer.  Then  he 
came  out  to  her,  and  put  the  cup  of  tea  to  her  lips  and 
made  her  drink  it.  She  obeyed  mechanically. 

“  Poor  chile,  poor  chile,”  he  murmured,  “  I  wish  ole 
Hannibal  could  die  for  you.” 

She  lifted  her  face  to  him  with  such  an  expression 
that  he  hastened  away  to  hide  his  tears.  But  she  sat 
still,  as  if  in  a  dream,  and  yet  she  felt  that  the  crisis 
had  come,  and  that  before  she  left  that  place  she  must 
come  to  some  decision.  Reason  would  be  dethroned 
if  she  lived  much  longer  in  such  suspense  and  irresolu¬ 
tion.  And  yet  she  sat  still  in  a  dreamy  stupor,  the  re¬ 
action  of  her  strong  excitement.  It  seemed,  in  a  certain 
sense,  peaceful  and  painless,  and  she  did  not  wish  to  goad 
herself  out  of  it. 

“  It  may  be  like  the  last  sleep  before  execution,”  she 
thought,  “  therefore  make  the  most  of  it,”  and  her 
thoughts  wandered  at  will. 

A  late  robin  came  Bying  home  to  the  arbour  where 
the  nest  was,  and  having  twittered  out  a  little  vesper- 
song,  put  its  head  under  its  wing  near  its  mate,  which 
sat  brooding  in  the  nest  over  some  little  brown  eggs, 
and  the  thought  stole  into  her  heart,  “  Will  God  take 
care  of  them  and  not  me  ?”  and  she  watched  the  peace¬ 
ful  sleep  of  the  family  over  her  head  as  if  it  were  an 
emblem  of  faith. 

Then  a  sudden  breeze  swept  a  spray  of  roses  against 
her  face,  and  their  delicate  perfume  was  like  the  “  still 
small  voice”  of  love,  and  the  thought  passed  dreamily 
across  Edith’s  mind,  “  Will  God  do  so  much  for  that 
little  cluster  of  roses  and  yet  do  nothing  for  me  ?” 

How  near  the  Father  was  to  his  child  !  In  this  calm 
that  followed  her  long  passionate  struggle.  His  mighty 
but  gentle  Spirit  could  make  itself  felt,  and  it  stole  into 


the  poor  girl’s  bruised  heart  with  heavenly  suggestion 
and  healing  power.  The  happy  days  when  she  fol¬ 
lowed  Jesus  and  daily  sat  at  his  feet  were  recalled.  Her 
sin  was  shown  to  her,  not  in  anger,  but  in  the  loving 
reproachfulness  of  the  Saviour’s  look  upon  faithless 
Peter,  and  a  voice  seemed  to  ask  in  her  soul,  “  How 
could  you  turn  away  your  trust  for  Him  to  anything 
else  ?  How  could  you  think  it  right  to  do  so  great  a 
wrong  ?  How  could  you  so  trample  upon  the  womanly 
nature  that  He  gave  you  as  to  think  of  marrying  where 
neither  love  nor  God  would  sanction  ?” 

Jesus  seemed  to  stand  before  her  and  point  up  to  the 
robins’  saying,  “  I  feed  them.  I  fed  the  five  thousand. 
I  feed  the  world.  I  can  feed  you  and  yours.  Trust 
Me.  Do  right.  In  trying  to  save  yourself  you  will 
destroy  yourself.” 

With  a  divine  impulse  she  threw  herself  on  the  Boor 
of  the  arbour  and  cried — 

“  Jesus,  least  myself  at  Thy  feet,  I  throw  myself  on 
Thy  mercy.  When  I  look  the  world  around,  away  from 
Thee,  I  see  only  fear  and  torment.  If  I  die,  I  will 
perish  at  Thy  feet.” 

Was  it  the  moonlight  only  that  made  the  night 
luminous  ?  No,  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone 
around,  and  the  peace  that  “  passeth  all  understanding’’ 
came  Bowing  into  her  soul  like  a  shining  river.  The 
ugly  phantoms  that  had  haunted  her  vanished.  The 
“  black  hand  that  seemed  pushing  her  down’’  became 
her  Father’s  hand,  shielding  and  sustaining. 

She  rose  as  calm  and  serene  as  the  summer  evening, 
and  went  straight  to  Mrs.  Allen’s  room  and  said — 

“  Mother,  I  will  never  marry  Simon  Growl.” 

Her  mother  began  to  cry,  and  say  piteously — 

“  Then  we  will  all  be  turned  into  the  street.” 

“  What  the  future  will  be  I  cannot  tell,”  said  Edith 
gently  but  firmly ;  “  I  will  work  for  you,  I  will  beg 
for  you,  I  will  starve  for  you,  but  I  will  never  marry 
Simon  Growl  nor  any  other  man  that  I  do  not  love.” 

And  pressing  a  kiss  on  her  mother’s  she  went  to 
her  room,  and  soon  was  lost  in  the  first  refreshing 
sleep  that  she  had  had  for  a  long  time. 

She  was  wakened  towards  morning  by  the  sound  of 
rain,  and,  starting  up,  heard  its  steady  copious  down¬ 
fall.  In  a  sudden  ecstasy  of  gratitude  she  sprang  up, 
opened  the  blinds,  and  looked  out.  The  moon  had 
gone  down,  and  through  the  darkness  the  rain  was 
falling  heavily ;  she  felt  it  upon  her  forehead,  her  bare 
neck  and  arms,  and  it  seemed  to  her  Heaven’s  own 
baptism  into  a  new  and  stronger  faith  and  a  happier 
life. 

GHAPTER  XXXrV. 

CLOSING  SCENES. 

ri'^HE  clouds  were  clearing  away  when  Edith  came 
X  down  late  the  next  morning,  and  all  saw  the  clouds 
had  passed  from  her  brow. 

“  Bless  de  Lord,  Miss  Edie,  you’se  yourself  again  !” 
said  Hannibal  joyfully.  “  I  neber  saw  a  shower  do 
such  a  heap  of  good  afore.” 

“  No,”  said  Edith  sadly  ;  “  I  was  myself.  Host  my 
Divine  Friend  and  Helper,  and  I  then  became  myself — 
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poor,  weak,  faulty  Edith  Allen.  But,  thanks  to  His 
mercy,  I  have  found  Him  again,  and  so  hoj>e  to  be  the 
better  self  that  He  helped  me  to  be  before.” 

Zell  looked  at  her  with  a  sodden  wonder,  and  went 
out  and  stayed  among  her  flowers  all  day. 

Laura  came  and  put  her  arms  around  her  neck,  and 
said,  “  O  Edie,  I  am  so  glad !  What  you  said  set  me 
to  fearing  and  doubting ;  but  I  am  sure  we  can  trust 
Him.” 

Mrs.  Allen  sighed  drearily,  and  said,  “  I  don’t  un¬ 
derstand  it  at  all.” 

But  old  Hannibal  slapped  his  hands  in  true  Methodist 
style,  exclaiming,  '*  Dat’s  it !  Throw  away  de  ole 
heart !  Get  a  new  one  !  Bless  de  Lord !” 

Edith  went  out  into  the  garden,  and  saw  that  there 
were  a  good  many  berries  ripe ;  then  she  posted  off  to 
the  hotel,  and  said — 

“  O  Mrs.  Groody,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  won’t  you 
help  me  sell  my  strawberries  up  here  ?” 

“  Yes,  my  dear,”  was  the  hearty  response ;  “  and 
for  your  sake  and  the  strawberries  too.  We  get  them 
from  the  city,  and  would  much  rather  have  fresh 
country  ones.” 

Edith  returned  with  her  heart  thrilling  with  hope, 
and  set  to  work  picking  as  if  every  berry  was  a  ruby, 
and  in  a  few  hours  she  had  six  quarts  of  fragrant  fruit. 
Malcom  had  lent  her  little  baskets,  and  Hannibal  took 
them  up  to  the  hotel,  for  Arden  would  not  even  look 
towards  the  little  cottage  any  more.  The  old  servant 
came  back  grinning  with  delight,  and  gave  Edith  a 
dollar  and  a  half. 

The  next  day  ten  quarts  brought  two  dollars  and  a 
half.  Then  they  began  to  ripen  rapidly,  the  rain 
having  greatly  improved  them,  and  Edith,  with  con¬ 
siderable  help  from  the  others,  picked  twenty,  thirty,  and 
fifty  quarts  a  day.  She  employed  a  stout  boy  from  the 
village  to  help  her,  and,  through  him,  she  soon  had 
quite  a  village  trade  also.  He  had  a  percentage  on  the 
sales,  and  therefore  was  very  sharp  in  disposing  of 
them. 

How  Edith  gloated  over  her  money ! — how,  with 
more  than  miserly  eyes,  she  counted  it  over  every  night, 
and  pressed  it  to  her  lips  ! 

In  the  complete  absorption  of  the  past  few  weeks 
Edith  had  not  noticed  the  change  going  on  in  Zell. 
The  poor  creature  was  surprised  and  greatly  pleased 
that  the  flowers  grew  so  well  for  her.  Every  opening 
blossom  was  a  new  revelation,  and  their  sweet  perfume 
stole  into  her  wounded  heart  like  balm.  The  blue 
violets  seemed  like  children’s  eyes  peeping  timidly  at 
her ;  and  the  pansies  looked  so  bright  and  saucy  that 
she  caught  herself  smiling  back  at  them.  The  little 
black  and  brown  seeds  she  planted  came  up  so  promptly 
that  it  seemed  as  if  they  wanted  to  see  her  as  much  as 
she  did  them.  “  Isn’t  it  queer,”  she,  said  one  day  to 
herself,  “  that  such  pretty  things  can  come  out  of  such 
ugly  little  things  ?”  Nothing  in  Nature  seemed  to  turn 
away  from  her,  no  more  than  would  Nature’s  God. 
The  dumb  life  around  began  to  speak  to  her  in  many 
and  varied  voices,  and  she  who  fled  from  companion¬ 
ship  with  her  own  kind  would  sit  and  chirp  and  talk 
to  the  birds  as  if  they  understood  her.  And  they  did 


seem  to  grow  strangely  familiar,  and  would  almost  eat 
crumbs  out  of  her  hand. 

One  day  in  June  she  said  to  Hannibal,  who  was 
working  near,  “  Isn’t  it  strange  the  flowers  grow  so 
well  for  me  ?” 

“  Why  shouldn’t  dey  grow  for  you.  Miss  Zell  ?” 
asked  he,  straightening  his  old  back  up. 

“  Good,  innocent  Hannibal,  how  indeed  should  you 
know  anything  about  it  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  does  know  ail  about  it,”  said  he  earnestly, 
and  coming  to  her  where  she  stood  by  a  rose-bush. 
“  Does  you  see  dis  white  rose  ?” 

“  Yes,”  said  Zell,  “  it  opened  this  morning.  I’ve 
been  watching  it.” 

Poor  Hannibal  could  not  read  print,  but  he  seemed 
to  understand  this  exquisite  passage  in  Nature’s  open 
book,  for  he  put  his  black  finger  on  the  rose  (which 
made  it  look  whiter  than  before),  and  commenced 
expounding  it  as  a  preacher  might  his  text.  “  Now 
look  at  it  sharp.  Miss  Zell,  ’cause  it’ll  show  you  I  does 
know  all  about  it.  It’s  white,  isn’t  it  ?” 

“  Yes,”  said  Zell  eagerly,  for  Hannibal  held  the 
attention  of  his  audience. 

“  Dat  means  pure,  doesn’t  it  ?”  continued  he. 

“  Yes,”  said  Zell,  looking  sadly  down. 

“  And  it’s  sweet,  isn’t  it  ?  Now  dat  means  lub.” 
And  Zell  looked  hopefully  up. 

“  And  now,  dear  chile,”  said  he,  giving  her  a  little 
impressive  nudge,  “  see  whar  de  white  rose  come  from 
— right  up  out  of  de  black  ugly  ground.” 

Having  concluded  his  argument  and  made  his  point, 
the  simple  orator  began  his  application,  and  Zell  was 
leaning  towards  him  in  her  interest. 

“  De  good  Lord,  He  make  it  grow  to  show  what  He 
can  do  for  us.  Miss  Zell,”  he  said,  in  an  awed  whis¬ 
per,  “  my  ole  heart  was  as  black  as  dat  ground,  but  de 
blessed  Jesus  turn  it  as  white  as  dis  rose.  Miss  Edie, 
Lor’  bless  her,  telled  me  ’bout  Him,  and  I’se  found  it 
all  true.  Now  doesn’t  I  know  about  it  ?  I  knows  dat 
de  good  Jesus  can  turn  de  blackest  heart  in  de  world 
jes  like  dis  rose,  make  it  white  and  pure,  and  fill  it  up 
wid  de  sweetness  of  lub.  I  knows  all  about  it.” 

He  spoke  with  the  power  of  absolute  certainty  and 
strong  feeling,  therefore  his  hearer  was  deeply  moved. 

“  Hannibal,”  she  said,  coming  close  to  him  and 
putting  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  “  do  you  think  Jesus 
could  turn  my  heart  white  ?” 

“  Sartin,  Miss  Zell,”  answered  he  stoutly  ;  “  jes  as 
easy  as  He  make  dis  white  rose  grow.” 

“  Would  you  mind  asking  Him  to  ?  It  seems  to  me 
I  would  rather  pray  out  here  among  the  flowers,”  she 
said  in  low,  tremulous  tones. 

So  Hannibal  concluded  his  simple  but  most  effective 
service  by  kneeling  down  by  his  pulpit,  the  rose-bush, 
and  praying — 

“  Blessed  Jesus,  guve  dis  dear  chile  a  new  heart, 
’cause  she  wants  it,  and  you  wants  her  to  have  it. 
Make  it  pure  and  full  of  lub.  You  can  do  it,  dear 
Jesus.  You  knows  you  can.  Now,  jes  please  do  it. 
Amen." 

Zell’s  responsive  “  Amen’’  was  like  a  note  from  an 
Eolian  harp. 
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“Hannibal,”  said  she,  looking  wistfully  at  him, 
“  I  think  1  feel  better.  I  think  I  feel  it  growing 
white.” 

“  Now  jes  look  here.  Miss  Zell,”  said  he,  giving 
her  a  bit  of  pastoral  counsel  before  going  back  to  his 
work,  “  don’t  you  keep  looking  at  your  heart  and 
seein’  how  it  feels,  or  you’ll  get  discouraged.  See  dis 
rose  agin  ?  It  don’t  look  at  itself.  It  jes  looks  up  at 
de  sun.  So  you  look  straight  at  Jesus,  and  your  heart 
will*grow  whiter  ebery  day.” 

And  Hannibal  and  the  flower  did  gradually  lead 
poor  Zell  to  Him  who  “  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world,”  and  He  said  to  her  as  to  one  of  old,  “  Thy 
faith  hath  saved  thee :  go  in  peace.” 

On  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  June  Edith  had  more 
than  enough  to  pay  the  interest  due  on  the  15th,  and 
she  was  most  anxious  to  have  it  settled.  She  was 
standing  at  the  gate  waiting  for  Hannibal  to  join  her  as 
escort,  when  she  saw  Arden  Lacey  coming  towards  her. 
He  had  not  looked  at  her  since  that  dreadful  afternoon, 
and  was  now  about  to  pass  her  without  notice,  though 
from  his  manner  she  saw  he  was  conscious  of  her 
presence.  He  looked  so  worn  and  changed  that  her 
heart  yearned  towards  him.  A  sudden  thought  occurred 
to  her,  and  she  said — 

“  Mr.  Lacey.” 

He  kept  right  on,  and  paid  no  heed  to  her. 

There  was  a  mingling  of  indignation  and  pathos  in 
her  voice  when  she  sjX)ke  again. 

“  I  appeal  to  you  as  a  woman,  and  no  matter  what  I 
am,  if  you  are  a  true  man  you  will  listen.” 

There  was  that  in  her  tone  and  manner  that  reminded 
him  of  the  dark  rainy  night  when  they  first  met. 

He  turned  instantly,  but  he  approached  her  with  a 
cold,  silent  bow. 

“  I  must  go  to  the  village  to-night.  I  wish  your 
protection,”  she  said  in  a  voice  she  tried  vainly  to  render 
steady. 

He  again  bowed  silently,  and  they  walked  to  the 
village  together  without  a  word.  Hannibal  came  out 
in  time  to  see  them  disappear  down  the  road,  one  on 
one  side  of  it,  and  one  on  the  other. 

“  Well,  now,  dey’s  both  quar,”  he  said,  scratching 
his  white  head  with  perplexity;  “but  one  t’ing  is 
mighty  sartin,  I’se  glad  my  ole  jints  is  saved  dat  tramp.” 

Edith  stopped  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Growl’s  office,  and 
Arden,  for  the  first  time,  spoke  hastily — 

“  I  can’t  go  in  there.” 

“  I  hope  you  are  not  afraid,”  said  Edith  in  a  tone  that 
made  him  step  forward  quick  enough. 

Mr.  Growl  looked  as  if  he  could  not  believe  his  eyes  ; 
but  Edith  gave  him  no  time  to  collect  his  wits,  but  by 
the  following  little  speech  quite  overwhelmed  him  and 
Arden,  though  with  different  emotions : — 

“  There,  sir,  is  the  interest  due  on  the  mortgage. 
There  is  a  slight  explanation  due  to  you,  and  also  to  this 
gentleman  here,  who  was  my  friend.  There  are  four 
persons  in  our  family  dependent  on  me  for  support  and 
shelter.  We  were  all  so  poor  and  helpless  that  it 
seemed  impossible  to  maintain  ourselves  in  independence. 
You  made  a  proposition  through  my  mother,  never  to 
me,  that  might  be  called  generous  if  it  had  not  been 


coupled  with  certain  threats  of  prompt  foreclosure  if 
not  accepted.  In  an  hour  of  weakness  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  others  I  said  to  my  mother,  never  to  you,  that 
if  I  could  not  pay  the  interest  and  could  not  support 
the  family  I  would  marry  you.  But  I  did  very  wrong, 
and  I  became  so  unhappy  and  desperate  in  view  of  this 
partial  promise  that  I  thought  I  would  lose  my  reason  ; 
but  in  the  hour  of  my  greatest  darkness,  when  I  saw  no 
way  out  of  our  difficulties,  God  led  me  to  see  how 
wrongly  I  had  acted,  and  to  resolve  that  under  no 
possible  circumstances  would  I  marry  you,  nor  any 
man  to  whom  I  could  not  give  a  true  wife’s  love. 
Since  that  time  I  have  been  able  to  honestly  earn  the 
money  there,  and  in  a  few  days  more  I  will  pay  you 
the  fifty  dollars  that  my  mother  borrowed  of  you.  So 
please  give  me  my  receipt.” 

“  And  remember  henceforth,”  said  Arden  sternly, 
“  that  this  lady  has  a  protector.” 

Simon  was  sharp  enough  to  see  that  he  was  beaten,  so 
he  signed  the  receipt  and  gave  it  to  Edith  without  a 
word.  They  left  his  office  and  started  homeward. 
When  out  of  the  village  Arden  said  timidly — 

“  Gan  you  forgive  me.  Miss  Edith  ?” 

“  Gan  you  forgive  me  ?”  answered  she  even  more 
humbly. 

They  stopped  in  the  road  and  grasped  each  other’s 
hands  with  a  warmth  more  expressive  than  all  words. 
Then  they  went  on  silently  again.  At  the  gate  Edith 
said  timidly — 

“  Won’t  you  come  in  ?” 

“  I  dare  not.  Miss  Allen,”  said  Arden  gravely,  and 
with  a  dash  of  bitterness  in  his  voice ;  “I  am  a 
man  of  honour  with  all  my  faults,  and  I  would  keep 
the  promise  I  made  you  in  the  letter  I  wrote  one  year 
ago.  I  must  see  very  little  of  you,”  he  continued  in  a 
very  heartsick  tone,  “  but  let  me  serve  you  just  the 
same.” 

Edith’s  face  seemed  to  possess  more  than  human 
loveliness  as  it  it  grew  tender  and  gentle  in  the  radiance 
of  the  full  moon,  and  he  looked  at  it  with  the  hunger  of 
a  famished  heart. 

“  But  you  made  the  promise  to  me,  did  you  not  ?”  she 
asked  in  a  low  tone. 

“  Gertainly,”  said  Arden. 

“  Then  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  the  right  to  absolve 
you  from  the  promise,”  she  continued  in  a  still  lower 
tone,  and  a  face  like  a  damask  rose  in  moonlight. 

“  Miss  Allen — Edith - ”  said  Arden,  “  oh,  for 

Heaven’s  sake,  be  kind  !  Don’t  trifle  with  me.” 

Edith  had  restrained  her  feelings  so  long  that  she  was 
ready  to  either  laugh  or  cry,  so  with  a  peal  of  laughter 
that  rang  out  like  a  chime  of  silver  bells  she  said — 

“  Like  the  fat  abbot  in  the  story,  I  give  you  full 
absolution  and  plenary  indulgence.” 

He  seized  her  hand  ,and  carried  it  to  his  lips. 

“  Edith,”  he  pleaded  in  a  low,  tremulous  tone,  “  will 
you  let  me  be  your  slave  ?” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it,”  said  she  sturdily;  “but,”  she 
added,  looking  shyly  up  at  him,  “  if  you  will  take  me 
as  your  little  wife,  1  will  take  you  as  my  big  husband.” 

Arden  was  about  to  kneel  at  her  feet,  but  she  said — 

“  Nonsense !  If  you  must  get  on  your  knees,  come 
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and  kneel  to  my  strawberry-bed — you  ought  to  thank 
that,  I  can  tell  you.” 

And  so  the  matter-of-fact  girl,  that  could  not  endure 
sentiment,  got  through  a  scene  that  she  greatly  dreaded. 

They  could  see  the  berries  reddening  among  the 
green  leaves,  and  the  night  wind  blowing  across  them 
was  like  a  gale  from  Araby  the  Blest. 

“  Were  it  not  for  this  strawberry  bed  you  would  not 
have  obtained  absolution  to-night.  But,  Arden,”  she 
added  seriously,  “  here  is  your  way  out  of  trouble  as 
well  as  mine.  We  are  near  good  markets.  Give  up 
your  poor,  slipshod  farming  (Fm  plain,  you  see),  and 
raise  fruit.  I  will  supply  you  with  vines.  We  will  go 
into  partnership.  You  show  what  a  man  can  do,  and 
I  will  show  what  a  girl  can  do.” 

He  took  her  hand  and  looked  at  her  so  fondly,  that 
she  hid  her  face  on  his  shoulder.  He  stroked  her  head 
and  said,  in  a  half-mirthful  tone — 

“  Ah,  Edie,  Edie,  woman  once  got  man  out  of  a 
garden,  but  you,  I  perceive,  are  destined  to  lead  me 
into  one  ;  and  any  garden  where  you  are  will  be  Eden 
to  me.” 

She  looked  up,  with  her  face  suddenly  becoming 
grave  and  wistful,  and  said — 

“  Arden,  God  will  walk  in  my  garden  in  ‘  the  cool 
of  the  day.’  You  won’t  hide  from  Him,  will  you  ?” 

“  No,”  he  answered  earnestly.  “  I  now  feel  sure 
that,  through  my  faith  in  you,  I  shall  soon  have  faith 

in  Him.”  - 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

"  LAST  WORDS. 

DITH  did  sustain  the  family  on  the  products  of 
her  little  place.  And,  more  than  that,  the  yield 
from  her  vines  and  orchard  was  so  abundant,  that  she 
aided  Arden  to  meet  the  interest  of  the  mortgage  on 
the  Lacey  place,  so  that  Mr.  Crowl  could  not  foreclose 
that  autumn,  as  be  intended.  She  so  woke  her  dreamy 
lover  up,  that  he  soon  became  a  keen,  masterful  man  of 
business,  and,  at  her  suggestion,  at  once  commenced 
the  culture  of  small  fruits,  she  giving  him  a  good  start 
from  her  own  place. 


Rose" took  the  situation  of  nurse  with  Judge  Clifford’s 
married  daughter,  having  the  care  of  two  little  children. 
She  thus  secured  a  pleasant,  sheltered  home,  where  she 
was  treated  with  great  kindness.  Instead  of  running  in 
debt,  as  in  New  York,  she  was  able  to  save  the  greater 
part  of  her  wages,  and  in  two  years  had  enough  ahead 
to  take  time  to  learn  the  dressmaker’s  trade  thoroughly, 
for  which  she  had  a  taste.  But  a  sensible  young 
mechanic,  who  had  long  been  attentive,  at  last  per¬ 
suaded  her  to  make  him  a  happy  home. 

Mrs.  Lacey’s  prayers  were  effectual  in  the  case  of 
her  husband,  for,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  whole 
neighbourhood,  he  reformed,  and  became  a  consistent 
member  of  the  church.  Laura  remained  a  pale  home- 
blossom,  sheltered  by  Edith’s  love. 

With  the  blossoms  she  loved,  Zell  faded  away  in  the 
autumn,  but  her  death  was  like  that  of  the  flowers,  in 
the  full  hope  of  the  glad  spring-time  of  a  new  life.  As 
her  eyes  closed  and  she  breathed  her  last  sigh  out  on 
Edith’s  bosom,  old  Hannibal  sobbed — 

“  She’s — a  white  rose — now — sure  ’nuff.” 

Arden  and  Edith  were  married  the  following  year, 
on  the  14th  of  June,  the  anniversary  of  their  engage¬ 
ment.  Edith  greatly  shocked  Mrs.  Allen  by  having 
the  ceremony  performed  in  the  garden. 

“  Why  not  ?”  she  said  ;  “  God  married  a  couple 
there  once.” 

Mrs.  Groody,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McTrump,  Mrs.  Ranger, 
Mrs.  Hart  and  her  daughters,  and  quite  a  number  of 
other  friends,  were  present. 

Hannibal  stood  by  the  white  rose-bush,  that  was 
again  in  bloom,  and  tears  of  joy,  mingling  with  those 
of  sorrow,  bedewed  the  sweet  flowers. 

And  Malcom  stood  up,  after  the  ceremony,  and  said, 
with  a  certain  dignity  that  for  a  moment  hushed  and 
impressed  all  present — 

“  Tho’  I’m  a  little  mon,  I  sometimes  ha’  great  tho’ts, 
an’  I  have  learned  to  ken  fra  my  gude  wife  there,  an’ 
this  sweet  blossom  o’  the  Lord’s,  that  woman  can  bring 
a’  the  wourld  to  God  if  she  will.  That’s  what  she 
can  do.” 


HOUSE-HUNTING. 


NO  matter  with  what  good  spirits  and  hopefulness 
one  may  set  out  in  the  quest  of  a  house,  one  in¬ 
variably  returns  in  the  evening  in  a  condition  of  limp 
dejection.  Nor  is  it  without  reason  that  this  inevitable 
depression  seizes  upon  the  weary  frame  and  disap¬ 
pointed  mind.  One  has  seen  so  many  houses,  climbed 
so  many  stairs,  looked  into  so  many  rooms,  asked 
questions  of  so  many  people,  and  all  with  no  result 
except  the  uncomfortable  one  of  dashing  one’s  hope¬ 
fulness  about  the  next  day’s  search,  and  the  next — for 
what  fortunate  seeker  ever  found  a  house  to  suit  in  one 
day’s  search,  or  even  in  two  ? 

First  comes  the  great  difficulty  of  rent.  Everybody 
wants  a  nicer  house  for  his  money  than  he  is  likely  to 
get.  That  is  only  human  nature.  Nobody  wants  to 


pay  a  premium.  Human  nature  hates  to  pay  a  sum  of 
money  down.  Everybody  wants  a  pretty  house,  and 
so  few  houses  are  pretty !  Nobody  wants  an  ugly 
house,  and  most  houses  are  ugly  !  And  yet,  with  all 
these  difficulties  in  the  way,  there  is  a  sort  of  will-o’- 
the-wisp  fascination  in  the  pursuit.  One  thinks, 
“  Perhaps  the  next  I  see  will  suit,  and  it  would  be  so 
nice  to  go  back  with  something  accomplished,’  and  on 
one  goes  with  tired  limbs  and  aching  head,  forgetting 
to  lunch  and  coming  back  late  for  dinner,  to  the  further 
detriment  of  one’s  physical  forces. 

In  choosing  a  house  one  has  to  think  of  so  many 
things  that  it  is  no  wonder  each  person  finds  it  difRcult 
to  suit  his  or  her  own  convenience  in  the  matter. 
“  Choosing  a  house !”  said  once  to  me  a  weary  woman 
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who  had  spent  the  greater  portion  of  ten  days  in  look¬ 
ing  for  one  ;  “  it  is  a  satire  to  call  it  choosing.  I  have 
seen  scores  of  houses  to  let,  but  not  one  that  would 
suit  me.  I  suppose  there  is  one  house  somewhere  or 
other  that  may  suit  us,  but  I  feel  perfectly  sure  there 
are  not  two,  so  how  can  we  choose  ?’  ”  Situation  has  to 
be  thought  of.  We  must  not  be  too  far  from  the 
office  that  receives  the  head  of  the  house  every 
morning,  for  railway  fares  add  very  appreciably  to  the 
rent,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  nerves 
consequent  upon  daily  railway  travelling  for  even  a 
short  distance.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  wish  to 
be  too  completely  “  in  the  great  city  pent,”  our  resi¬ 
dence  occasionally  swallowed  up  by  its  fogs  and  en¬ 
crusted  with  its  mud,  and  yet  the  mid-suburbs — if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expression — of  a  large  town  are 
usually  very  disagreeable  places  to  live  in,  noisy,  in¬ 
tensely  musical — and  such  music  !  and  excessively  snob¬ 
bish.  Gentility  reigns  there,  a  rusty  deity,  and  Re¬ 
spectability,  sober  female,  holds  aloof.  The  owners  of 
the  houses  live  in  the  kitchens  and  mar  even  the 
miserable  “  gentility”  of  the  quarter  when  they  emerge 
into  daylight  or  gaslight  to  fetch  the  dinner  or  the 
supper  beer.  Street  cries  invade  the  ears  of  the 
dwellers  and  profane  even  the  squares  themselves. 

Then  the  children  have  to  be  thought  of.  If  we 
take  that  house,  where  can  the  children  walk  ?  There 
is  no  square,  and  we  are  far  from  a  park.  The  air 
must  be  good  and  the  drainage  perfect,  for  their  sakes 
especially,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  gain  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  on  these  points  !  The  agent  will  assure  us  that 
the  air  is  the  most  salubrious  within  twenty  miles,  and 
that  no  one  has  ever  found  fault  with  the  drainage  ;  but 
an  agent  always  expects  his  statements  to  be  taken  with 
a  grain  of  salt,  and  makes  them  proportionately  vigo¬ 
rous  in  language  and  assured  in  style. 

In  London,  more  than  anywhere  else,  house-hunting 
is  disagreeable  and  perplexing,  more  especially  when 
the  house-hunter  is  a  stranger  and  not  well  acquainted 
with  localities  and  modes  of  transit. 

Agents  may  use  couleur-de  rose  spectacles,  but  are  by 
no  means  to  be  despised  as  an  assistance  to  finding 
the  house  one  wants.  On  the  contrary,  I  know  of  no 
other  available  means  of  hearing  of  it.  If  you  advertise 
you  will  be  deluged  with  replies  about  houses  that  will 
suit  you  in  not  one  particular,  and  the  probabilities  are 
that  the  only  letters  you  set  aside  for  re-perusal  are 
from  the  agents  themselves.  It  is  better,  then,  before 
commencing  to  look  at  houses,  to  apply  to  one  or  two 
agents  in  the  locality  where  you  wish  the  house  to  be 
situated.  Write  to  these — whose  addresses  you  will 
find  in  a  Directory — saying  what  rent  you  wish  to  pay, 
and  assuring  them  that  you  will  not  be  induced  to  go 
beyond  it,  telling  them  the  number  of  rooms  you  require 
and  all  other  particulars.  Having  received  the  replies, 
you  will  carefully  consider  them  and  strike  off  the  list 
all  those  the  rent  of  which  is  beyond  what  you  wish  to 
give,  or  these  ineligible  for  any  other  reason.  This  will 
narrow  the  area  of  your  efforts  greatly,  and  save  much 
fatigue  and  disappointment.  A  personal  interview  with 
an  agent  is  sometimes  very  useful,  particularly  if  you 
have  noted  down  on  a  slip  of  paper  the  various  ques¬ 


tions  you  wish  to  ask  about  the  houses  he  mentions. 
One  can  learn  so  much  more  in  five  minutes’  conversa¬ 
tion  than  one  can  from  a  long  letter. 

When  two  or  three  houses  have  been  selected  as 
promising,  and  after  a  visit  to  them  has  discovered  no 
drawback,  it  will  be  well  to  engage  a  skilled  surveyor 
to  report  on  the  condition  of  the  house,  of  the  gas 
supply,  the  quality  of  the  water  supplied,  and  the 
state  of  the  drainage.  After  one  has  furnished  and 
begun  to  inhabit  a  house  it  is  too  late  to  discover 
defects  of  this  kind  which  have  so  much  to  do 
with  comfort  and  health,  and  the  expense  and  trouble 
of  moving  again  would  certainly  cause  regrets  that  a 
false  economy  had  prevented  the  services  of  an  architect 
or  surveyor  being  employed. 

A  friend  of  mine,  having  almost  decided  upon  a 
house,  happened  to  go  into  a  pastrycook’s  shop  near  it, 
and,  incidentally  mentioning  the  house,  heard  that  the 
last  inhabitants  had  left  on  account  of  the  incessant 
noise  of  the  trains  that  passed  at  the  back.  My  friend 
immediately  went  back,  and  while  she  stood  for  ten 
minutes  at  the  window  of  the  room  which  was  to  have 
been  her  bedroom  she  counted  fifteen  railway  whistles, 
all  in  various  tones  of  sharpness  and  shrillness.  She 
immediately  gave  up  all  idea  of  taking  the  house,  and 
felt  very  thankful  that  she  had  heard  of  the  nuisance  in 
time  to  avail  herself  of  the  information.  How  terrible 
in  illness  to  be  in  a  room  where  the  noise  of  trains  is 
incessant,  and  where,  even  at  night,  the  nerves  are 
strained  and  fretted  by  constantly-recurring  noises  ! 

There  are  other  nuisances  which  must  be  considered 
and  avoided  in  choosing  a  house  or  rooms.  A  tanyard 
is  said  to  be  a  wholesome  neighbour,  but  to  most  people 
its  odour  is  intolerably  offensive.  Besides,  even  if  you 
get  accustomed  to  it  yourself,  your  friends  and  visitors 
do  not,  and  we  certainly  think  of  our  friends  even  in 
choosing  our  own  residence. 

A  cheerful  aspect  is — or  ought  to  be — a  necessary 
condition  in  the  house  of  one’s  choice.  Especially  let 
us  insist  on  having  sunshine  streaming  in  at  the  break¬ 
fast-room  windows  and  shining  in  at  the  family  sitting- 
room  in  the  afternoons.  “  Spoils  the  carpets,  fades  the 
curtains,”  says  some  notable  housewife ;  but  we  can 
choose  good  lasting  colours  for  our  carpets  and  curtains, 
and,  in  fact,  would  be  willing  to  do  without  them 
rather  than  do  without  the  sunshine.  Shocking  heresy 
this  will  appear  to  some,  but  others  will  sympathise 
with  me.  Sunshine  is  necessary  to  the  health  of  human 
beings,  just  as  it  is  to  that  of  plants.  Look  how  little 
children  delight  in  it,  and  watch  what  a  subtle  influence 
it  exercises  on  grown-up  children,  and  by  this  I  do  not 
mean  a// grown-up  persons.  The  old  at  heart  do  not 
care  for  the  sunshine,  but  the  youthful  temperament 
shows  out  in  spite  of  the  grey  hair  when  a  man  un¬ 
consciously  crosses  the  street  to  the  sunny  side,  even 
when  he  may  have  to  cross  back  again  to  reach  his 
destination. 

blany  steps  before  the  door  are  objectionable.  In 
cases  of  recovery  from  illness,  these  often  retard  the 
convalescent’s  first  drive  or  walk,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  getting  an  invalid  up  and  down.  In  a  new  street, 
where  building  is  likely  to  go  on  for  some  time,  the 
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dust  will  prove  a  serious  annoyance.  A  new  house 
must  be  examined  as  to  whether  it  is  thoroughly  dry. 
Seeds  of  disease  have  been  sown  in  an  entire  family 
through  their  living  in  a  house  so  lately  finished  that 
the  walls  and  plaster  were  still  damp. 

A  small  quantity  of  the  water  on  which  the  residents 


would  be  dependent  might  be  taken  to  a  chemist  for 
analysis  if  bad  accounts  were  given  of  it  by  the  neigh¬ 
bours,  but  this  is  rarely  necessary.  It  is  better,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  sure  than  sorry,  even  in  such  apparently 
small  matters  as  this. 

Humming-Bird. 


NEWS  OF  SOCIETY. 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 

HE  last  week  in  February  Frances  Countess  Walde- 
grave  had  an  assembly,  at  which  two  of  the  guests 
wore  particularly  beautiful  dresses.  One  composed 
of  pale  lilac  gauze  damasse  had  bands  of  violet  satin  so 
arranged  on  the  skirt  as  to  appear  as  if  wound  spirally 
ronnd  the  figure ;  between  them  the  gauze  was  in  full 
bouillonnes.  The  narrow  box-pleated  train  was  of  violet 
satin,  and  large  poufs  of  the  gauze  were  so  arranged  as 
to  seem  as  if  drawn  through  it.  The  bodice  was  very 
much  open  en  caeur  in  front,  and  in  a  not  very  low  round 
at  the  back,  and  trimmed  with  duchesse  lace,  headed  by 
a  bouillonne  of  the  gauze.  The  elbow  sleeves  were  of 
gauze,  with  a  cascade  of  lace  up  the  back  of  the  arm, 
and  shaded  pansies  were  worn  in  the  hair.  A  cream- 
coloured  bodice  and  train  were  of  satin,  with  a  rich 
pattern  of  leaves  and  flowers  in  dead  silk.  The  train 
was  caught  into  small  poufs  by  intricately-twisted 
scarves  of  cream-colbured  satin  and  marron  silk ;  the 
skirt  was  marron,  with  cream  satin  scarves  arranged 
carelessly  across  it.  The  cuirass  bodice  was  low,  and 
had  a  spray  of  pink  roses  on  the  left  shoulder. 

Mrs.  Goschen  had  a  reception  on  Tuesday  in  the  same 
week,  at  which  some  exquisite  dresses  were  worn.  A 
young  lady  wore  a  white  silk,  the  skirt  entirely  covered 
with  marguerite  pleatings  put  on  in  curves  and  separated 
by  fringed-out  ruches  of  the  silk ;  across  the  front  was 
a  draped  satin  scarf,  which  had  a  somewhat  Oriental 
appearance,  being  composed  of  extremely  narrow  stripes 
of  all  colours ;  it  was  very  wide,  and  was  arranged 
higher  than  is  usually  the  case,  starting  from  the  left  hip 
and  ending  with  a  bow  and  fringed-out  end  on  the  right 
side.  The  bodice  was  low,  and  at  the  back  Princesse- 
shaped — that  is,  in  one  with  the  skirt  for  about  a  quarter 
of  a  yard  below  the  waist,  where  the  skirt  was  put  on  as 
a  flounce  in  immense  pleats  ;  the  bodice  had  long  basques 
in  front ;  snowdrops  were  worn  in  the  hair. 

The  bachelors’  fancy  dress  ball  at  Cheltenham,  given 
on  the  24th,  was  a  great  success,  as,  indeed,  these  balls 
always  are.  There  were  five  hundred  guests.  Some 
reproductions  of  old  dresses  were  among  the  successful 
dresses.  A  Lady-Help  of  the  20th  century  made  a 
sensation. 

The  sensible  people  at  Rochdale,  tired  of  dull  dinner 
parties,  have  inaugurated  a  pleasant  style  of  visiting. 
They  meet  one  evening  a  week  at  each  other’s  houses 
alternately.  There  is  dancing,  or  charades,  or  some 
other  entertainment,  with  light  refreshment.  The 
ladies  are  in  demi-toilette,  the  gentlemen  in  dress-coats. 


The  young  people  have  hailed  the  “  Olympics,”  as  the 
new  style  has  been  called,  with  delight. 

Miss  Louisa  Charlotte  Hamilton,  niece  of  the  Duke 
of  Abercorn,  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  T yndall,  wore  a  rich  trained  skirt  of  white  satin, 
trimmed  at  the  front  and  sides  with  lace  and  white 
brocaded  silk  ;  the  bodice  was  made  high  to  the  throat, 
a  row  of  pearls  encircling  the  neck,  and  large  single 
pearls  for  earrings.  The  wreath  was  of  myrtle,  spiraea, 
and  orange  blossoms,  over  which  floated  a  voluminous 
veil.  She  was  accompanied  by  two  bridesmaids,  dressed 
alike  in  long  brown  silk  dresses  with  tight  sleeves  ;  over 
these  were  Juive  tunics  of  cream-coloured  camel’s  hair, 
bordered  with  fringe  and  gold  braid.  The  bodice  of  the 
Juive,  cut  low,  showing  the  brown  silk  under  the  arms 
and  fastening  with  a  strap  on  the  shoulders,  was  elabo¬ 
rately  trimmed  with  bands  of  gold  braid,  which  almost 
covered  both  front  and  back.  The  hats  were  of  coarse 
brown  straw,  having  a  diadem  coronet  of  brown  velvet 
bordered  with  gold  braid,  two  large  cream-coloured 
ostrich  feathers  encircling  the  high  crown,  with  a  bunch 
of  cream-coloured  flowers  at  one  side,  another  under 
the  brim. 

On  the  4th  March  Frances  Countess  Waldegrave  had 
her  second  reception  at  Sherborne  Hall.  A  “  cracker” 
quadrille  was  danced.  It  was  the  idea  of  Mrs.  Mount 
Batten,  who,  with  three  other  ladies  and  two  gentlemen 
of  her  party,  retired  shortly  before,  and  reappeared 
dressed  in  exact  imitation  of  cracker  bonbons  in  shape 
and  colour.  The  “  crackers”  walked  gravely  through 
the  quadrille,  which,  as  a  feature  of  the  evening,  was 
watched  with  great  interest,  and  concluded  amid  loud 
applause. 

At  the  marriage  of  Mr.  H.  A.  P.  Hamilton  and  Miss 
C.  A.  Faulconer,of  Hampstead,  the  bridesmaids  all  wore 
the  quaint  and  becoming  Normandy  caps  which  are 
usually  only  seen  at  fancy  balls  in  England.  The  effect 
was  extremely  pretty.  * 

DEATHS. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.*  Herbert,  who  died  on  the  4th  of 
March  at  her  residence  in  Berkeley-street,  Berkeley- 
square,  nearly  reached  the  honour  of  centenarianism, 
for  she  had  attained  the  great  age  of  96.  Her  Christian 
name  was  Bridget  Augusta,  and  she  was  the  fifth 
daughter  of  the  fifth  Viscount  Torrington.  Just  70 
years  ago  she  married  the  Hon.  Charles  Herbeit,  a 
captain  in  the  Royal  Navy,  second  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon,  his  mother  being  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Egmont.  Her  husband  was  accidentally  drowned  two 
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years  after  her  marriage,  and  a  daughter,  the  result  of 
the  union,  was  married  in  1824  to  Sir  Francis  Vincent. 
What  a  vast  space,  as  it  seems  to  us,  this  venerable 
lady’s  memory  must  have  covered  !  She  was  thirteen 
years  old  when  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France  appalled 
the  civilised  world  ;  a  grown  woman  when  Napoleon 
became  First  Consul ;  and  was  approaching  middle  age 
at  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Of  aristocratic 
connections,  and  mingling  as  she  did  in  good  society, 
how  many  notabilities  must  she  have  met !  and  if  she 
kept  a  diary,  how  many  interesting  entries  it  may 
contain ! 

The  Grand  Duchess  Marie  Nicolaievna,  for  whose 
death  our  Court  has  been  in  mourning,  was  sister  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  aunt  to  the  Duchess  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  She  was  born  in  1819,  and  married  in  1839 
to  the  Duke  Maximilian  of  Leuchtenberg,  who  died  in 
1852.  In  1856  the  Grand  Duchess  was  again  married, 
giving  her  hand  to  Count  Gregoire  Stroganoff,  a  colonel 
in  the  Russian  army.  She  inherited  the  family  beauty, 
and  was  certainly  one  of  the  finest  women  in  Europe. 
She  had  a  taste  for  painting,  and  was  president  of  the 
Russian  Imperial  Academy  of  Arts.  Of  late  years  she 
resided  principally  at  Florence,  but  she  was  a  frequent 
visitor  to  this  country. 

A  gentleman  well  known  in  society  has  also  passed 
away — Mr.  Henry  Fleming,  one  of  the  permanent  secre¬ 
taries  of  the  Local  Government  Board — after  an  illness 
of  very  brief  duration.  When  Mr.  Fleming  first  entered 
the  Civil  Service  he  was  attached  to  the  Tithe  Com¬ 
mission,  and  in  February,  1848,  he  was  appointed 
assistant-secretary  to  the  Poor  law  Board  by  the  then 
president,  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Buller,  with  whom  he 
had  for  many  years  been  on  terms  of  the  closest  inti¬ 
macy,  and  who  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  capa¬ 
bilities  for  official  life.  In  1859,  upon  the  resignation 
of  the  Earl  of  Devon,  he  was  promoted  to  the  position 
of  secretary;  and  in  1872,  after  the  formation  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  he  was  associated,  as  one  of 
the  permanent  secretaries  of  that  department,  with  Mr. 
Lambert,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  office  of  secre¬ 
tary  in  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  many  social  quali¬ 
ties  of  Mr.  Fleming  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak. 


For  a  long  series  of  years  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
the  late  Lord  Palmerston,  and  few  persons  were  more 
cordially  or  frequently  received  at  Cambridge-house 
than  he  was. 

In  another  page  we  note,  with  some  comments  in¬ 
duced  by  the  admirable  character  of  the  deceased,  the 
death  of  Lady  Augusta  Stanley. 

MARRIAGES. 

A  few  days  before  his  bereavement  Dean  Stanley 
officiated  at  a  marriage  which  invites  special  mention, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  high  scientific  position  of  the 
bridegroom,  but  of  the  place  of  celebration,  Henry  VII.’s 
Chapel,  Westminster  Abbey.  Professor  Tyndall,  the 
eminent  man  of  science,  whose  opening  address  at  the 
Belfast  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1874  was 
so  severely  criticised,  was  united  to  Miss  Louisa  Char¬ 
lotte  Hamilton,  eldest  daughter  of  Lord  and  Lady  Claud 
Hamilton,  niece  of  the  Duke  of  Abercorn.  The  marriage 
was  by  special  licence,  and  the  ceremony  did  not  com¬ 
mence  till  two  o’clock.  A  crimson  carpeting  had  been 
laid  down  the  centre  of  the  chapel,  and  the  company 
disposed  themselves  on  the  seats  in  the  body  of  the 
edifice,  a  few  betaking  themselves  to  the  stalls  above. 
The  altar  was  in  front  of  the  railings  within  which 
are  the  copper-gilt  effigies  surmounting  the  tomb  of 
Henry  VII.  and  his  wife,  and  in  front  of  the  altar  a 
double  prie-dieu  was  placed  for  the  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  the  officiating 
clergyman,  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  immediate 
relatives  repaired  to  the  north  aisle  of  the  chapel,  where, 
near  the  tomb  in  which  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Queen 
Mary  both  rest,  a  table  hM  been  temporarily  placed 
for  the  registration.  Then,  as  the  organ  pealed  ^orth 
Mendelssohn’s  Wedding  March,  the  bridal  party  passed 
down  the  long  side  aisle  of  the  old  Abbey  to  the 
entrance  in  Dean’s-yard,  eti  route  to  Lord  Claud 
Hamilton’s  house  at  Eaton-square. 

There  has  been  a  royal  wedding  at  Rome.  Prince 
Tommaso,  Duke  of  Genoa,  nephew  of  the  King,  has 
married  the  Princess  Marie  Christina,  daughter  of  the 
late  Archduke  Albrecht  of  Austria.  There  was  a  great 
gathering  of  distinguished  relatives  and  guests. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  CUT-OUT  PAPER  PATTERN. 

Our  Cut-Out  for  this  month  is  a  corselet  with 
sleeves,  an  illustration  of  which  is  given  on  227  of 
Pattern  Sheet.  Eight  pieces  are  given: — Front,  back, 
side-piece,  high  and  turned-down  collar,  upper  and 
under  half  of  sleeve,  and  cuff. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

WALKING  COSTUMES. 

1.  Costume  in  cashmere,  cream  colour,  and  Havana 
faille.  Short  train  with  three  flat  pleated  flounces. 
Long  tunic  with  narrow  bias  fold  of  faille,  draped  in 
two  places  ;  the  middle  part  falls  in  a  point  at  the  back. 
Cuirasse  bodice,  bound  with  collar  of  faille,  bows  of 
ribbon  at  the  back  and  on  the  sleeve,  the  latter  having 
also  a  plisse  of  faille  at  the  wrist. 

2.  Costume  in  bottle-green  faille.  Trained  skirt 
with  wide  pleating,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  covered 
with  buttons.  A  large  bow  of  ribbon  drapes  this  pleat 


into  a  puff.  The  front  is  formed  of  three  tabliers, 
made  of  folds — 5  for  the  first,  4  for  the  second,  and  3  for 
the  uppermost — each  being  edged  with  a  plisse.  Corsage 
with  long  basque  at  the  back ;  sleeve  and  neck  with 
plisse  at  the  edge ;  buttons  on  the  front,  back,  and 
sleeves  of  this  corsage.  Black  chip  bonnet,  trimmed 
with  mtt4  ribbon  and  ivory  buckles.  Green  feather 
coming  from  the  side  and  falling  over  the  back. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  BERLIN  WOOL  PATTERN. 

THE  SUEZ  SLIPPER. 

This  new  and  beautiful  design  is  to  be  done  in  wool 
and  silk.  The  colours  required  are  black  or  dark 
claret  for  the  grounding,  2  shades  of  green,  4  of 
yellow,  4  of  crimson,  5  of  brown.  The  lightest  shade 
of  yellow,  drab,  and  white  are  to  be  worked  in  filoselle. 
Materials  complete  for  this  may  be  obtained,  post  free, 
for  5s.  9d.,  from  Madame  I^tellier,  3O;  Henrictta- 
Covent-garden,  W.C. 
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THE  APRIL  FASHIONS. 


UNDER  the  general  name  of  foulard,  Fashion  offers 
this  spring  a  variety  of  marvellous  tissues.  They 
are  soft  and  brilliant  silks,  plaid,  natte,  or  armure,  of 
most  lovely  and  harmonious  colours,  with  which  toilets 
are  made  up,  surpassing  in  elegance  anything  of  the 
kind  we  have  yet  seen.  We  may  mention,  among  a 
thousand  others,  a  blue  and  pink  checked  foulard,  most 


stripes  shaded  each  from  dark  to  light,  producing  a  most 
original  effect ;  pale  self-coloured  cafe  au  lait  to  match. 
Pale  grey  natte,  striped  in  series  of  three,  each  stripe 
shaded  of  a  darker  grey,  with  bright  lemon  streak  in 
the  centre.  TThe  same  pattern  in  all  soft  shades  of  grey, 
with  streaks  of  bright  blue,  pink,  or  mauve.  A  light 
blue  ground,  with  streaks  of  two  shades  of  grey ;  the 


184. — Morning  Robe. 

[^Paper  Pattern,  5/.  6r/.  ;  Flat  Pattern,  half  price. — Madame  A.  Leteluer,  30,  Henrulta-street,  Covent  Garden'). 


lovely  for  an  evening  toilet ;  another,  checked  black  and 
pink,  which,  either  made  up  into  a  tunic  h  la  juive,  or 
disposed  into  drafieries  over  plain  rose-coloured  faille, 
or  even  over  a  black  silk  skirt,  would  form  a  dress  of 
unique  style ;  grisaille  checks  for  street  costumes,  and 
other  grisailles,  with  admixture  of  streaks  of  blue  or 
rose  colour,  lemon,  or  mauve. 

In  light  beige  materials  there  is  also  a  very  pretty 
variety.  Among  the  specimens  sent  for  inspection  we 
more  particularly  nodce  the  following  : — In  cafe  au  lait 


same  with  rose-coloured  ground  ;  square  of  two  shades 
of  light  brown,  the  oudines  defined  with  streaks  of  pink, 
or  blue,  or  mauve,  or  maroon ;  a  plaid  pattern  in  camaieu 
shades  of  grey  over  grounds  of  the  above  tints  ;  a  plaid 
pattern  of  turquoise  blue,  over  a  light  buff  ground ;  a 
similar  pattern  of  bright  rose-colour  over  pearl-grey. 

Whenever  there  are  fancy  patterns  in  all  these  kinds 
of  fabrics,  there  is  the  self-coloured  tissue  to  match 
with  the  ground,  so  that  very  pretty  costumes  can  be 
made. 


THE  APRIL  FASHIONS. 


185. — Sortie  de  13 ai. 


than  ever,  with  long  waists,  and  sleeves  so  narrow 
that  it  becomes  impossible  to  lift  the  arm  to  any  con¬ 
siderable  extent.  In  short,  the  exaggerations  of  last 
year  are  still  the  order  of  the  day,  and  yet  there  are  far 
more  ladies  for  whom  such  fashions  are  extremely 
trying  than  there  are  to  whom  they  are  becoming. 
Indeed,  to  wear  such  toilets  with  advantage  one  must 
possess  a  perfectly- proportioned  figure ;  one  must  be 
neither  too  thin  nor  too  stout ;  tall,  but  yet  not  too  tall 
to  be  graceful,  in  spite  of  all  the  absurdities  of  fashion. 
And  who  can  truthfully  apply  to  herself  such  flattering 


the  stout  ones  appear  in  a  state  of  constant  torture,  and 
inspire  pity  instead  of  admiration  with  their  tight  bodices, 
narrow  sleeves,  and  bridled  skirts.  We  say  nothing  of 
the  question  of  decorum,  which,  however,  is  not  without 
its  importance.  Unfortunately  our  eyes  are  too  soon 
accustomed  to  what  our  sense  ol  delicacy  must  blame. 

In  the  memoirs  of  Madame  Tallien,  lately  published 
by  Arsene  Houssaye,  we  read  the  description  of  the 
fashions  under  the  Directoire,  and  find  a  very  great 
analogy  between  them  and  those  of  the  present  day. 
Only  the  beautiful  Therezia,  as  her  biographer  says. 


Summer  cashmere  and  beige  materials,  with  all  the 
pretty  varieties  of  natle,  panama,  armure,  taffetas  de  lame, 
casimir  (fete,  &c.,  are  very  much  in  favour  for  the  spring 
and  early  summer  costumes  foulard  and  light  taffetas 
being  adopted  for  more  dressy  toilets. 

As  to  the  general  aspect  of  fashion,  it  does  not  present 
any  very  striking  change  as  far  as  shapes  are  concerned. 
The  female  outline  is  not  sensibly  modified  ;  the  body 
is  still  encased  in  a  skirt  so  narrow  as  to  render  walking 
a  somewhat  difficult  matter.  Bodies  are  tighter-fitting 


attributes  ?  Many,  indeed,  may  think  they  possess 
them  ;  but  how  few  do  so  in  reality  !  Nothing,  in  fact, 
is  rarer  than  such  perfection  in  shape  and  figure.  And 
what  is  the  result  of  the  absurd  custom  of  every  member 
of  the  female  community  blindly  following  the  same 
fashion  ?  It  is  this : — Each  of  them  naively  exhibits 
every  one  of  her  little  physical  defects,  firmly  believing 
all  the  time  she  is  looking  charming  because  she  is 
dressed  exactly  according  to  the  style  of  the  day.  The 
thin  ones  look  so  slight  they  seem  ready  to  break  in  two  •, 
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pompon  roses,  pinks,  or  small  field  flowers  is  raised  in 
a  spiral  shape  to  the  top  of  the  head.  Sometimes  the 
cap  remains  open  to  let  the  hair  escape,  either  in  puffs 
or  in  flowing  curls.  Two  plaits  come  down  at  the 
sides  and  are  crossed  under  the  chin,  where  they  are 
loosely  tied  together.  But  this  requires  a  great  quantity 
of  hair. 

And  again,  upon  the  coiffure  Madame  Tallien  herself 
writes  as  follows ; — 


did  not  obey  the  fashions  of  the  day,  but  invented  them 
herself.  She  it  was  who  first  studied  the  antique  and 
brought  it  into  favour  in  the  female  costume. 

The  following  are  a  few  sketches  of  the  dress  of  the 
Merveilleuses  of  that  period : — 

For  instance,  do  you  wish  to  know  what  was  meant 
by  the  Coquet  du  Matin  f 

“  It  is,”  says  a  fashion  letter  of  the  period,  “  a  sort 
of  cap,  curved  out  more  on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 


l86. —  Bodice  of  Black  Velvet  (Back  View). 

(^Paptr  Pattern,  2s.  s  ivith  muslin  bodice  and  sleeve,  J,s.  6d, ;  Flat  Patterns,  half  price. — Mdme.  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta~st.) 

h  la  coquette.  It  is  of  Savoyard  silk,  slightly  pleated  ;  “  Coiffures  in  the  Grecian  style  are  still  those  pre- 

the  top  is  finished  with  a  cocade  bow  of  abricot-coloured  ferred,  with  this  difference,  that  the  hair  is  left  to  flow 

ribbon.  This  cap  is  worn  quite  slanted  upon  the  left  loose  on  one  side  over  the  shoulder,  as  in  the  repentir 

ear,  leaving  the  other  uncovered  ;  it  is  tied  under  the  coiffure ;  others  are  fastened  near  the  ear  or  braided 

chin  with  a  ribbon  forming  a  rosette  with  two  long  quite  close,  and  held  back  with  a  very  small  comb  of 

ends.  One  braid  of  half-twisted  hair  accompanies  this  gold  or  polished  steel.  Rings  of  hair  artistically 

coiffure  and  droops  over  the  shoulder.”  turned  are  arranged  over  the  forehead  and  come 

And  the  Coltmac^on'l  down  over  the  eyes,  which  they  cover  without  con- 

It  is  a  cap  of  crape,  edged  upon  the  forehead  with  an  cea’.ing  them,  enhancing  their  brightness  and  ex- 

infinitely  small  pleated  tulle  frilling  a  wreath  of  small  pression.” 
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But  it  is  especially  in  the  matter  of  dresses  that  the 
modes  of  the  Directoire  resemble  oars. 

“  There  is  not  much  that  is  new  to  note  in  dresses. 
Both  the  chemisette  and  canezou  are  still  in  favour, 
the  shape  and  lightness  of  which  are  suitable  to  the 
season  of  roses ;  they  are  only  varied  a  little  in  shape 
and  in  the  style  of  the  trimmings,  which  are  either 
scalloped  out  or  ornamented  with  very  simple  broderies 
in  the  antique  style,  or  with  very  light  leaf  patterns. 


Of  these  inerueilleiises  costumes  we  have  certainly 
taken  a  great  deal,  and  the  above  description  might, 
h  la  rigueur,  pass  for  that  of  a  modern  costume. 

And  yet  how  much  blamed  were  the  costumes  of  that 
period !  But  custom  excuses  everything,  it  seems. 
Certain  it  is  that  if  only  a  few  years  ago  a  lady  had 
dared  to  dress  in  the  way  which  has  now  become 
general  for  all,  with  dresses  moulding  the  body  and  be¬ 
traying  even  the  movements  of  the  limbs  in  walking,  she 


187. — Bodice  of  Black  Velvet  (Front  View). 


would  have  caused  some  severe  comments.  Now-a- 
days  our  young  girls  dress  thus,  and  nobody  cares  to 
pronounce  it  wrong.  For  our  own  part,  if  we  had  the 
power  to  make  our  private  opinion  prevail,  we  would 
recommend  our  readers  not  to  encourage  in  such  fashions 
any  tendency  to  exaggeration.  We  need  not  obey  all 
its  decrees  beyond  a  certain  measure,  nor  is  it  either 
very  pretty  or  very  becoming  o  walk  with  very  small 
steps,  to  sit  all  on  one  side,  lo  be  unable  to  bend  one’s 
body,  and  to  hold  one’s  elbows  close  to  one’s  figure, 


These  dresses  are  of  very  fine  Indian  muslin,  plain  or 
embroidered,  striped  or  spotted,  sometimes  checked, 
with  the  under-skirt  either  of  the  same  tint  or  a  shade 
darker.  These  dresses  are  also  made  of  light  silk; 
the  sleeves  Amadis  fashion,,  the  bodice  plain,  m.irked 
at  the  waist  by  small  ribbons  or  silk  plait,  but  always 
with  the  accompaniment  of  small  buttons  or  tiny 
rosettes  ;  the  sleeves  are  so  long  as  to  reach  the  bend 
of  the  arm ;  by  way  of  mantle,  a  scarf  is  loosely 
wrapped  round  the  figure.” 
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because  one  has  skirts  too  much  bridled,  a  bodice  with 
too  much  whalebone  about  it,  and  sleeves  much  too 
narrow. 

Chaussures  are  much  the  same  as  they  were  last  year 
for  the  street ;  the  most  in  favour  are  boots  of  black 
kid,  generally  with  Louis  Quinze  heels.  There  again 
exaggeration  leads  to  ridicule  ;  the  heel  should  not  be 


sure  par  excellence  for  the  ball.  It  has  not  the  stiffs 
ness  of  satin,  which  never  yields  to  the  pressure  of  the 
foot,  neither  does  it  make  the  foot  look  larger  ;  its  shape 
is  most  elegant ;  and,  last,  but  not  least,  it  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  cleaning  very  easily  and  several  times  over. 
The  rosette  of  white  lace,  with  a  button  or  artistic 
buckle  on  the  top  of  the  foot,  renders  this  shoe  per- 


18S. — Walking  Costume. 

{Paper  Pattern  with  Paletot,  6j.;  Flat  Pattern,  half  price. — Mdme  A.  LeTellilr,  30,  Henrietta-jtreet,  Covent  Garden.) 


too  high.  Otherwise  the  wearer  cannot  walk  gracefully. 
For  evening  wear  the  small  shoe  is  quite  come  into 
fashion  again.  The  prettiest  are  made  of  material 
similar  to  the  dress,  cut  low  upon  the  instep,  and  fast¬ 
ened  with  a  strap  of  gold,  silver,  or  steel.  There  is 
also  the  shoe  of  bronze  or  coloured  kid,  and,  for  ball 
dress,  the  shoe  of  white  kid.  The  latter  is  the  chaus- 


fectly  elegant.  The  silk  or  thread  coloured  stocking 
is  now  perfectly  admitted  by  ladies  of  the  greatest 
elegance,  and  is  even  considered  more  fashionable  than 
the  white.  For  the  evening  the  black  silk  stocking  is 
most  distingue,  with  a  black  toilet  and  low  shoe  of  black 
kid ;  the  silk  stocking  of  the  colour  of  the  dress  is 
extremely  elegant,  and  adopted  by  all  ladies  careful  of 


189- — Visiting  and  Ball  Toilettes. 

{Paper  Pattern  of  Fig.  I  and  2,  6s.;  Flat  Patterns,  half  price. — Mdme.  A.  Letellieb,  30,  Henrietta-st.,  Covent  Garden.) 

cream,  or  flesh  pink,  with  which  she  can  wear  all  her  longer  spread  out  as  they  used  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
toilets.  our  grandmothers,  so  that  they  are  now  far  less  costly 

And  now  let  us  say  a  word  upon  the  though  than  they  used  to  be.  They  are  made  very  small. 
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mostly  of  cambric,  trimmed  round  with  lace.  Em¬ 
broidered  handkerchiefs  are  quite  gone  out  of  fashion. 
Ladies  wear  those  they  have,  but  no  new  ones  are 
made,  and  they  no  longer  form  pait  of  the  trousseau. 


trimmed  round  with  a  fine  frilling.  They  are  very 
coquettish  to  wear  in  the  pockets  of  the  small  veston  or 
Moblot  casaque. 

In  mantles  there  are  few  decided  novelties  ;  most  of 


190. — Home  Dress. 


The  demi-toilette  mouchoir  has  a  strip  of  lace  insertion 
above  the  hem,  and  comers  of  the  same.  The  fancy 
mouchoir  for  morning  wear  is  of  white  or  ecru  batiste, 
or  white  with  buff,  pink,  or  blue  border.  Some  are 


the  models  in  vogue  for  the  spring  are  but  modifications 
of  those  already  known.  A  nice  paletot  for  the  demi- 
saison,  made  of  light-coloured  summer  cloth,  is  plain 
and  double-breasted  in  front,  with  two  rows  of  large 
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buttons  of  carved  wood.  At  the  back  the  paletot  Is 
tight-fitting,  with  five  seams  ;  a  very  large  sash  bow  of 
black  grosgrain  ribbon  is  put  on  very  low  at  the  back. 
The  sleeves  are  very  narrow,  with  square  revers.  The 


A  dress  of  buff-coloured  Indian  silk  or  foulard.  The 
front  is  trimmed  with  two  draperies,  each  finished  with 
a  deep  fringe  composed  of  fluffy  balls  and  tassels. 
Upon  the  left  side  two  long  lapels,  composed  of  pleated 


paletot  is  finished  at  the  throat  with  a  small  standing-up 
collar,  fastened  in  front  with  a  bow  of  grosgrain 
ribbon. 

We  also  notice  the  following  dresses  for  the  spring 
and  early  summer ; — 


silk,  fasten  on  a  sort  of  simulated  pocket  formed  of 
silk  pluses  and  bouillons,  placed  rather  low  on  the 
skirt.  Cuirasse  bodice,  with  standing-up  open  collar, 
and  ornamented  with  three  small  biais,  forming  bretelles 
in  front. 


1 91. — Mantle  in  Matelasse. 
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192. — Visiting  Costume. 

[^Paper  Pattern,  5/.  6//.;  Flat  Pattern,  half  price. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  7,0,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden^ 


A  dress  of  cream-coloured  cashmere  and  light  nut-  round  the  bottom.  Tunic  of  cashmere ;  this  tunic 
coloured  taffetas.  The  skirt  is  of  taffetas,  with  plisse  forms  a  tablier  in  front,  joined  on  both  sides  to  the  two 


THE  APRIL  FASHIONS. 


back  widths,  which  are  wing-shaped,  with  two  silk 
cords  crossed^and  tied  together  in  the  lower  part,  and 
finished  with  small  silk  tassels.  '  The  edge  of  the  tunic 
is  trimmed  with  a  plisse.  The  cuTasse  b:)dice  is  laced 


with  three  flounces  cut  on  the  cross,  gathered  and  put 
on  with  pipings,  and  headed  with  a  bouillon  and 
gathered  frilling.  The  flounces  and  bouillons  are 
deepened  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  train.  Tunic  of 


193. — Home  Cosiume. 

(Pa/cr  Pattern,  5/.  6d, ;  Flat  Pattern,  half  /mr.— Madame  A.  Letellier,  ^O,  Henrietta-st.,  Covent  Garden.) 


at  the  back  ;  the  front  and  back  are  of  cashmere  as  well 
as  the  sleeves  ;  the  side-pieces,  collar,  and  sleeve-revers 
are  of  taffetas. 

A  toilet  for  visits  or  receptions,  of  grey  faille  and 
brocaded  silk.  Skirt  of  bluish-grey  faille,  trimmed 


very  soft  and  brilliant  brocaded  silk  of  two  shades  of 
grey.  This  tunic  forms  two  tabliers,  trimmed  with  a 
tassel  silk  fringe  ;  it  is  draped  and  looped  up  below  the 
hips  at  the  back,  in  irregular  fashion,  by  bows  of  ribbon 
of  both  shades  of  grey.  Cuirasse  bodice  of  brocaded 

_  Q 
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material,  trimmed  in  front  with  a  quilling  of  white  lace, 
mingled  with  bows  of  ribbon ;  the  sleeves  are  also 
ornamented  with  lace  and  grey  ribbon. 

A  walking  costume,  of  light  cafe  an  lait  beige  material, 
and  the  same  tissue,  with  ground  of  the  same  shade, 
streaked  with  blue.  The  skirt  of  the  plain  material  is 
trimmed  with  two  deep  pleated  flounces,  edged  with 
striped  material,  and  the  pleats  of  which  are  fastened 
down  twice.  A  bias  band  of  the  striped  material 
divides  the  flounces  from  a  deep  pleated  heading.  The 
tunic  is  partly  of  the  self-coloured  and  partly  of  the 
striped  material.  It  forms  a  tablier  in  front,  and  two 
pointed  lapels  in  the  shape  of  wings  at  the  back. 
Cuirasse  bodice  of  the  striped  material,  with  V-shaped 
plastron  of  the  plain  both  in  front  and  at  the  back. 
Sleeves  of  the  plain  material,  trimmed  with  a  revers  of 
the  striped. 

We  will  now  conclude  with  the  description  of  two 
ball  toilets.  One,  for  a  married  lady,  of  mauve  faille, 
trimmed  with  lace  about  nine  or  ten  inches  deep.  Two 
rows  of  lace,  put  on  over  white  faille,  form  the  lower 
part  of  the  skirt  in  front.  The  skirt,  of  mauve  faille, 


is  disposed  in  folds  put  on  slantways ;  it  is  prolonged 
behind  into  a  long  train,  over  which  is  arranged  a  faille 
drapery,  trimmed  with  lace.  A  sort  of  scarf,  pleated 
and  lined,  is  fastened  under  the  basque  at  the  back,  on 
the  left  side,  and  appears  to  fasten  on  a  large  bow  with 
ends,  which  gives  an  elegant  finish  to  the  trimming. 
Low  cuirasse  bodice,  finished  with  a  bouillon  and 
drapery  of  faille  and  a  lace  border.  Bouquet  and 
coiffure  of  westeria. 

The  other,  for  a  young  unmarried  lady,  is  of  white 
tarlatan.  All  the  front  part  is  covered  with  bouillons, 
alternating  with  double  hollow  pleated  frillings  ;  the 
back  part,  but  slightly  trained,  is  trimmed  in  the  lower 
part  with  pluses,  and  in  the  upper  is  concealed  by  a  sort 
of  second  skirt,  also  trimmed  with  plisses,  which  pro¬ 
duce  the  effect  of  a  continuation  of  those  of  the  under 
one.  A  quiUe  of  white  faille,  ornamented  with  bows, 
comes  down  upon  the  left  side,  fastened  over  both 
skirts.  Cuirasse  of  white  brocaded  silk,  trimmed  with  a 
simple  bouillon  of  tarlatan  round  the  shoulders.  Small 
pufl^  sleeves.  Spray  of  roses  on  the  corsage  and  in 
the  hair. 


FLITTINGS. 


Blustering  March  is  in  one  of  his  very  worst 
humours  to-day,  and  how  am  I  to  write  about 
pretty,  fresh  spring  costumes  ?  It  chills  me  even  to 
think  of  them  with  the  bitter  east  wind  howling  outside, 
and  snowflakes  drifting  softly  past  the  window  !  I 
would  rather  write  about  furs,  and  blankets,  and  velvet, 
and  hot  soups  for  the  poor  people  who  are  so  thinly 
clad  and  look  so  wretched  on  days  like  these.  But 
spring  dresses  must  be  my  theme,  and  if  there  be 
consolation  for  me,  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  costumes 
to  be  described  are  those  of  Messrs.  Jay,  243  to  25 1, 
Regent  Street,  and  these  are  always  well  worth  a 
visit.  The  words  “  Mourning  Warehouse”  are  perhaps 
suggestive  of  garments  dull  and  dmgy,  but  anything 
fresher  or  more  elegant  than  the  costumes  to  be  seen 
here  cannot  be  imagined.  Think  of  a  dinner-dress  of 
white  faille  with  deep  points  of  black  velvet  broche  on 
white,  coming  down  over  the  front  of  the  skirt,  and 
the  same  broche  forming  the  handsome  train  at  the 
back.  The  bodice  is  in  the  same  style,  with  the  silk 
coulisse  round  the  encolure.  The  steeve  is  quite  new — 
or  rather  very  old,  for  it  may  be  seen  in  old  pictures, 
being  quite  tight  to  the  elbow,  and  trimmed  at  that 
point  with  a  small  pleating  of  the  faille  and  black  lace. 
This  is  perhaps  not  so  pretty  a  style  as  the  Marquise 
sleeve  with  its  voluminous  puffings  of  silk,  lawn,  and 
tulle ;  but  it  is  a  very  fascinating  sleeve  when  a  round 
white  arm  is  seen  emerging  from  its  close  embrace, 
encircled  by  a  tight  band  of  velvet. 

The  black  silk  costumes  sold  at  6^  guineas,  which 
are  a  specialty  at  this  establishment,  are  made  in  various 
fashionable  and  becoming  styles,  some  with  tabliers, 
others  with  trimmed  skirts,  and  all  made  of  excellent 


silk.  In  plainer  style  these  costumes  are  sold  also  at 
5^  guineas. 

TTie  Lenten  costumes  at  two  guineas  are  made  in 
SkUienne  or  barathea.  Some  have  trimmed  skirts, 
others  tabliers  and  scarves,  and  with  these  sufficient  of 
the  material  is  supplied  to  make  the  bodice. 

Messrs.  Jay  are  now  selling  the  cheapest  black  silks 
I  have  ever  seen.  They  have  purchased  very  great 
quantities  of  these,  so  my  readers  need  not  be  afraid 
that  they  will  be  all  gone  by  the  time  these  words 
reach  their  eyes.  The  quality  sold  at  the  lowest  price 
is  3s.  9d.  a  yard,  and  is  astonishingly  good  for  that 
sum ;  but  those  sold  at  5s.  3d.  and  5s.  pd.  are  as 
lustrous,  soft,  and  thick  as  silks  that  would  cost  eight 
or  nine  shillings  a  yard.  To  my  thinking,  that  at  5s.  pd. 
is  the  best  value  of  the  three,  for  it  is  so  soft  that  it 
would  be  sore  to  wear  well.  Twenty  yards  of  this 
would  cost  j^5  15s.,  and  the  dress  would  look  as 
though  it  had  cost  at  least  ten  guineas. 

The  mantles  are  all  long  in  front,  and  some  long  at 
the  back  as  well,  but  those  which  young  ladies  will  be  in¬ 
clined  to  patronise  are  rather  short  at  the  back.  Those  at 
Messrs.  Jay’s  Mourning  Warehouse  are  all  handsomely 
trimmed  with  lace,  fringe,  passementerie,  feather  trim¬ 
ming,  braid  applique  on  net,  satin  and  silk  ribbon 
together,  and  the  pretty  silk  ball  fringe  now  so  popular. 
I  saw  a  beautiful  model  of  a  fichu,  with  very  long  ends 
which  cross  in  the  front,  come  round  to  the  back  and 
are  tied  loosely  there,  falling  low  over  the  train.  This 
makes  quite  a  trimming  to  the  dress,  and  would  be 
invaluable  to  wear  with  a  Princess  costume,  which  in 
itself  admits  of  less  trimming  than  is  usual  in  the 
ordinary  kinds. 


FLITTING  S. 
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As  to  bonnets,  I  was  shown  so  many,  and  all  were 
so  pretty,  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  select  some  for  de¬ 
scription,  and  having  selected  them  I  know  I  shall  find 
it  difficult  to  do  them  justice  with  such  meagre  materials 
as  pen  and  ink.  Here  is  a  black  chip,  trimmed  with 
faille  of  a  lovely  colour  between  cream  and  grey,  with 
a  perfectly  beautiful  long  ostrich  feather  of  exactly  the 
same  colour.  Silk  lace  of  the  same  shade  falls  over  the 
bandeau  in  front.  This  bonnet  in  black  is  very  pretty 
too.  A  black  chip,  trimmed  very  simply  with  large 
cream-coloured  ox-eyed  daisies  under  the  brim,  and  a 
small  bunch  of  the  same  at  the  back,  is  very  ladylike 
and  becoming.  A  Louis  Quinze  bonnet  with  black 
chip  crown,  round  which  a  coronet  of  cream-coloured 
feathers  is  placed,  is  also  particularly  becoming.  The 
brim  is  covered  with  a  very  close  pleating  of  cream- 
coloured  faille,  under  which  is  a  small  frilling  of  ecru 


an  aigrette  at  the  side,  and  a  wreath  of  white  heather 
round  the  face. 

Space  will  not  allow  me  to  describe  any  more  of 
these  pretty  things.  One  word  of  advice.  Many 
ladies,  who  are  extremely  particular  about  the  fit  of 
their  dresses,  are^apt  to  choose  a  bonnet  haphazard. 
Because  it  looks  pretty  on  some  one  else  they  think  it 
will  suit  them  ;  but  bonnets  require  “  fitting,”  so  to 
speak,  as  well  as  dresses,  and  an  artist  who  understands 
how  to  suit  a  Lady’s  style,  complexion,  and  outline  will 
be  sure  to  choose  a  bonnet  for  her  that  she  will  look 
her  best  in,  and  that  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  wear. 

The  season  for  bazaars  is  at  hand,  and  many  people 
will  be  puzzling  over  the  form  their  contributions  shall 
take.  Here  is  an  idea  that,  prettily  carried  out,  will 
delight  young  purchasers. 

An  outfit  for  Dolly  ! — in  a  box  in  which  Dolly  her- 


Valenciennes.  The  arrangement  of  three  or  four 
cream-coloured  ostrich  tips  on  the  crown  is  simply  in¬ 
describable.  They  are  like  nothing  but  little  creamy 
clouds  resting  against  each  other,  or  little  waves  of 
foam,  so  soft  are  they  and  so.  artistically  arranged. 
Truly  feathers  are  beautiful  things,  and  how  ungrateful 
we  have  been  to  the  poor  birds  !  Here  is  a  bonnet,  the 
brim  of  which  is  entirely  covered  with  the  brilliant 
plumage  of  the  lophrophore.  White  silk  lace  and  an 
ostrich  tip  trim  the  crown.  This  is  called  the  Timbale. 

The  Castilian  bonnet  will  be  appreciated  during  the 
summer  months  for  its  lightness.  It  is  composed 
entirely  of  lace,  and  is  quite  transparent  in  the  crown. 
The  lace  is  kept  in  position  by  a  small  covered  wire. 
The  hair  is  seen  through.  The  trimming  consists  of  a 
large  bow  of  faille  in  front,  fastened  with  a  long  buckle. 


self  may  be  packed  away  with  her  belongings,  and  per¬ 
form  long  journeys  without  fear  of  those  accidents 
which  often  endanger  her  features,  such  as  being 
allowed  to  fall  from  her  mistress’s  arms  to  the  floor  in 
a  sleepy  moment,  or  being  shut  in  the  carriage-door 
while  the  small  nurse  is  looking  out  for  a  last  glimpse 
of  some  friend  on  the  platform.  Madame  Letellier, 
30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden, ‘^supplies  the  paper 
patterns  for  the  small  garments. 

One  word  about  a  pretty  material  called  Tamise 
that  Messrs.  Jay  are  now  selling  at  2s.  6d.  a  yard.  It 
is  black,  with  a  little  silk  mixed  in  with  the  wool.  It  is 
thirty-two  inches  wine,  and  drapes  as  gracefully  as 
cashmere. 

Mrs.  S.  Jay,  259,  Regent  Circus,  will  bring  back 
her  bonnets  from  Paris  in  Easter  week. 
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Ornamental  Lamp-Screen. 


Ornamental  Fringe  for  Ends  of  Cravat. 

Knotted  Work. 


Useful  Bag. 

Netting  and  Crochet. 


■Design  for  Insertion, 


■Coats  for  Dogs 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAirS  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE. 


Here  is  a  pretty  style  of  coiffure  for  my  readers  to 
imitate.  It  would  require  rather  long  hair.  The  back 
hair  is  divided  in  two  and  tied  at  each  side  ;  two  frizettes 
are  pinned  under  each,  and  the  hair  is  coiled  and  fastened 


A  subscriber  having  written  to  ask  the  prices  of 
the  new  Cream  Damask  Table-linen  manufactured  by 
Mr.  C.  Williamson,  of  Leighton  Buzzard,  I  give 
them  in  detail  here,  thinking  they  may  be  useful  to 
others  besides  Subscriber: — Napkins,  I2S.  6d.  per 
dozen.  Tablecloths  to  measure,  same  quality  and 
pattern,  62  inches  wide,  68  long,  6s. ;  68  inches  wide, 
72  long,  7s.  6d.  ;  72  inches  wide,  84  long,  9s.  6d.  ; 
72  inches  wide,  104  long,  its.  6d.  Best  quality 
napkins,  l6s.  ^d.  dozen.  Tablecloths,  same  quality 
and  pattern,  68  inches  wide,  72  long,  los.  pd. ;  72 
inches  wide,  84  long,  12s.  pd.;  72  inches  wide,  I04 
long,  15s.  pd. 

I  can  recommend  this  table-linen  with  confidence.  It 
washes  white  and  thick,  and  wears  at  least  twice  as 
long  as  ordinary  damask  table-linen.  The  patterns  are 
beautiful.  The  sample  table-napkin  sent  to  me  has  an 
exquisite  pattern  of  pillars,  round  which  twine  hop- 
leaves  with  tendrils,  with  a  handsome  border. 

Here  is  a  novelty  which  will,  I  am  sure,  be  useful  to 
many  of  our  readers.  It  is  an  invention  whereby  pat¬ 
terns  for  braiding  and  embroidery  can  be  easily  and 
faithfully  transferred  to  any  fabric.  The  patterns  are 
on  tissue-paper,  and  the  process  consists  in  laying  the 
design,  face  downwards,  on  the  material  to  be  traced, 
passing  a  hot  iron  over  the  back  of  the  paper,  and  the 
thing  is  done !  Blue  designs  are  used  for  materials  of  a 
light  colour,  and  amber  for  those  of  a  dark  colour. 
Benzine  will  erase  the  patterns,  if  necessary.  Instruc¬ 
tions  are  given  with  each  set  of  designs,  which  can  be 
obtained  of  Mr.  C.  Williamson,  Leighton  Buzzard. 
Messrs.  Briggs  and  Ashcroft  are  the  patentees  of  these 
Transferring  Papers. 

Half-a-mile  of  cotton !  Sounds  like  business,  doesn’t 
it  ?  This  is  owing  to  sewing-machines.  Who  would 
have  thought  of  buying  half-mile  reels  in  the  days  of 
hand-sewing  ?  But  for  sewing-machines  the  length  is 
a  great  advantage.  The  Leader  Half-Mile  Reel  of 
Machine  Cotton  is  manufactured  by  M.  Leader, 
9,  New  Inn  Yard,  Shoreditch,  London.  The  same 
quality  may  be  had  wound  on  smaller  reels,  holding 
200  yards,  for  hand  sewing-machines.  This  cotton 
being  strong,  soft,  and  six-cord,  improves  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  work,  while  it  enables  machinists  to 
work  more  rapidly.  5s.  led.  per  dozen  is  the  price, 
or  6d.  the  single  reel,  the  larger  size  ;  the  smaller. 
Is.  6d.  per  dozen,  or  17s.  pd.  per  gross.  The  machine 
silk  of  the  same  manufacturers  is  strong,  lustrous,  of 
great  length,  and  guaranteed  to  be  manufactured  from 
China  silk  pure.  Mr.  Leader’s  Berlin  wool  is  also  very 
strong  and  particularly  bright  in  colour. 

I  have  received  from  Messrs.  O’Reilly,  Dunne, 
and  Co.,  College  Green,  Dublin,  patterns  of  four 
diCerent  shades  of  poplin,  for  which  they  have  just  re¬ 
ceived  an  order  from  the  Queen.  One  is  prune,  one 
royal  blue,  another  brown,  and  a  fourth  an  exquisite 
shade  of  silver  grey.  They  have  also  sent  patterns  of 
a  beautiful  white  moire  poplin  and  of  a  very  soft  and 
fine  black  cord.  The  brocaded  poplins  mentioned  in  a 
previous  “  Flittings”  are  making  great  way  in  popularity, 
as  they  make  up  so  well  in  conjunction  with  plain 
poplins. 


up  underneath  with  hairpins.  The  under  side  hair  is 
then  pinned  back,  the  ends  divided,  rolled  in  curis 
round  the  finger  and  pinned  at  the  sides.  The  tc^) 
front  hair  is  then  fastened  back  in  its  turn,  and  the  ends 
of  it  are  rolled  in  the  same  way  round  the  finger  and 
pinned  at  the  top  of  the  head  in  several  curls,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration. 


A  fichu  is  almost  an  indispensable  article  of  dress 
now,  so  a  pretty  model  may  be  acceptable.  This  is  in 
ecru  Valenciennes  and  cardinal  ribbon,  with  pleating  of 
cardinal  silk. 

Humming-Bird. 
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184.— Mobking  Robb  in  White  Cashubre. 

Princess  shape,  trimmed  round  the  skirt  with  pleating  of  nain¬ 
sook.  A  Watteau  pleat  also  trimmed  with  pleating  is  added  at  the 
back,  the  middle  of  the  lower  extremity  of  which  is  raised  and  draped 
at  the  side,  under  a  bow  of  navy  blue  ribbon.  Pleating  of  nainsook 
round  the  neck  and  wrists  and  down  the  front,  where  it  is  mixed 
with  bows  of  ribbon.  Cap  of  organdi  muslin,  with  festooned  edges, 
is  made  of  one  single  piece,  pleat^  at  the  front  and  back,  where  it 
forms  a  bavolot.  Blue  ribbon  goes  round,  finishing  with  a  bow  at 
the  side. 

185. — SoETiB  POE  Ball  oe  Thbatee. 

This  is  a  kind  of  mantilla  in  white  net  and  Spanish  lace.  It  is  a 
simple  square,  one  corner  of  which  is  pleated  and  rests  on  the  top 
of  the  head ;  two  are  tied  gracefully  in  front ;  the  other  falls  to  the 
waist  at  the  back.  Bows  of  cream-coloured  ribbon  ornament  the 
top  and  the  back  of  this  graceful  coiffure. 

186  and  187. — Bodice  of  Black  Velvet. 

Bodice  of  black  velvet  scalloped  and  vandyked  in  front  and  at  the 
back  over  a  chemisette  a  la  Kusse,  with  shoulder-pieces  of  black 
velvet,  edged  with  lace  and  trimmed  with  long  black  tassels.  The 
jacket  is  laced  down  the  front,  and  trimmed  to  correspond  with  the 
shoulder-pieces. 

188. — Costuke  db  Ville. 

Skirt  trimmed  in  front  with  a  fiat  pleating,  deep  in  the  centre, 
shorter  at  each  side,  and  surmounted  by  three  bouillonne's,  separated 
by  bias  folds.  The  back  of  the  skirt  has  a  trimming  composed  of 
very  wide  pleatings,  and  a  deep  bouillonne  terminating  at  the  top 
on  each  side  by  small  revers. 

Confection  in  cashmere  lined  with  faille,  tight-fitting,  closed  all 
the  M'ay  down  the  front  anu  cut  at  the  back  as  shown  in  the  plate. 
A  handsome  fringe  and  rows  of  narrow  silk  braid  form  the  trimming 
on  the  mantle  sleeves  and  large  pockets.  Brown  chip  bonnet,  with 
bandeau  and  trimming  of  the  new  ribbon  lace,  with  fiowers  and  grey 
feather. 

189. — Visiting  and  Ball  Toilbttbs. 

1.  Visiting  costume.  Skirt  trimmed  round  with  croesway 
flounce  and  deep  bouillonne  heading.  The  tablier  is  bouillonne' 
also,  gathered  under  rouleaux  of  material  like  the  oosttme, 
and  a  long  piece  to  match  is  added  at  the  back,  falling 
low  down  on  the  skirt.  A  fine  plisse  is  placed  round  the 
edges  of  both,  and  a  largo  bow  of  faille  at  the  back.  Tight- 
fitting  cuirasse,  with  long  basques  in  front ;  large  turned- 
down  collar,  and  two  pleatings  on  the  sleeve  at  the  wrist.  Bonnet 
bouillonne  on  the  top,  feather  at  the  side,  and  ties  of  cream- 
coloured  lace. 

2.  Ball  toilette  in  white  faille,  with  pleating  of  gauze  and  lace  round 
the  skirt,  headed  hy  a  rouleau  of  satin.  Two  other  pleatings  orna¬ 
ment  the  tahlier.  Above  the  flounce  at  the  back  of  the  skirt  are 
frills  of  lace  and  rouleaux  of  satin  like  that  in  front.  Princess  tunic 
in  gauze,  long  and  rather  pointed  on  the  left  side,  where  it  termi¬ 
nates  in  a  broad  end  which  falls  low  down  on  the  skirt.  Two  frills 
of  deep  handsome  lace  begin  at  the  back,  one  brought  round  and 
lost  sight  of  in  front  under  the  lace  and  wreath  of  roses.  Roses  to 
match  on  the  shoulder,  the  front,  and  in  the  coiffure. 

190. — Hove  Dbess. 

Home  dress  in  vigogne,  checked  with  various  shades  of  maroon 
The  skirt  has  round  it  a  flounce  on  the  cross  with  gathered  heading. 
The  tunic  is  draped  gracefully  on  the  sides,  forming  a  puff  at  the 
back,  and  has  a  large  pocket  at  the  side.  Cuirasse  corsage  with 
round  basques  is  bound  simply  with  maroon  silk.  Tassel  fringe  of 
wool.  The  different  shades  of  the  dress  material  are  placed  round  the 
tunic. 

191. — Mantlb  in  Matblasse. 

Mantle  in  matelosse,  like  a  pelisse;  in  front  it  is  buttoned  all  the 
way  down,  and  on  the  fastening  has  two  bows,  with  long  flowing 
ends  of  fkille.  Two  large  pockets,  to  which  are  attached  cord  and 
tassels,  are  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  front.  Long  wide  sleeves 
fall  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  mantle,  and  round  all  the  edges  is  placed 
a  band  of  for  or  ruched  fringe  trimming. 

19Z. — Visiting  Costume. 

Visiting  costume  in  light  blue  woollen  material.  Corsage  with 
basques  and  revers  in  front,  finished  with  a  bow  of  ribbon.  Plain 
demi-train  of  the  same  material ;  round  it  a  pleated  flounce.  Double 
tunic  trimmed  with  woollen  fringe,  and  sustained  at  the  back  by  a 
band  of  faille  which  falls  on  the  train. 


193. — Home  Costumb. 

Costume  in  black  faille  trimmed  with  braid,  a  mixture  of  silk  and 
gold.  The  skirt  is  ornamented  with  two  gathered  flounces,  edged 
with  plisses  of  tbe  same  material.  Tunic  trimmed  with  braid ; 
large  pocket,  on  which  is  a  bow  of  faille  with  long  loops  and  ends. 
Cuirasse  corsage,  very  long,  with  small  turned-down  collar,  finished 
with  a  bow.  Tight  sleeves,  with  braid,  buttons,  and  plisse. 

194. — Ornamental  Fringe  for  Ends  op  Ceatats. 

Knotted  Work. 

For  this  pretty  trimming  the  material  required  is  purse  silk  of 
the  same  colour  as  the  cravat.  Knot  together  20  ends  of  about  14 
inches  in  length,  folded  in  half  and  pla^  within  the  hem  of  the 
cravat.  These  ends  are  fastened  with  a  few  stitches  and  knotted 
across  with  a  double  foundation  thread,  which  is  also  fastened  to  the 
cravat,  and  passed  horizontally  across  the  ao  ends,  ist  row  :  Take 
the  threads  iu  succession,  and  make  with  each  two  loops  like  a 
buttonhole  stitch  over  the  foundation  thread.  Fasten  the  latter 
carefully  at  the  end  of  the  row.  2nd  row  :  8  strands  of  thread  form 
a  pattern.  Take  the  first  strand  for  a  foundation  thread,  and  make 
with  the  next  3  strands  z  buttonhole  loops  each,  over  the  foundation 
thread  from  left  to  right ;  then,  working  from  right  to  left,  make 
2  buttonhole  loops  with  the  7th,  6th,  and  Sth  strands  over  the  8th, 
used  as  a  foundation  thread.  3rd  row  :  Like  the  second.  4th  round : 
Take  the  4th  aud  5th  strand  of  a  pattern,  use  the  latter  as  a  founda¬ 
tion  thread,  and  make  2  buttonhole  loops  across  it,  loaviug  the  other 
strands  unnoticed.  Repeat  5  times  the  2nd  to  the  4th  row,  reversing 
the  position  of  the  design.  In  the  3rd  repetition  only  the  centre  32 
strands,  in  the  4th  only  the  centre  24,  and  in  the  Sth  only  the  centre 
1 6  ends,  leaving  the  others  unnoticed.  After  the  knotted  work  is 
over  the  ends  are  cut  even. 

195.— Obnamental  Lamp-Sceeen. 

Frame  of  black  polished  cane,  fitted  with  dark  green  marcella. 
The  design  is  simply  cut  out  of  cardboard  with  a  sharp  panknife,  the 
smaller  tendrils  being  pricked  with  a  pin.  The  cardboard  is 'then 
placed  between  folds  of  marcella,  aud  the  screen  finished  off  with 
green  silk  cord. 

196,  199,  and  201. — Useful  Bag. 

Netting  and  Crochet. 

Materials :  Ecru-coloured  thread,  red  wool,  and  ball  fringe. 

The  netted  part  is  worked  in  a  circle  over  a  mesh  not  quite  an 
inch  in  diameter.  When  the  netting  is  completed  draw  it  tightly 
together  to  form  the  hottom  of  the  bag,  and  fill  it  up  with  red  wool 
in  point  de  reprise.  The  border  in  the  centre  of  the  bag  is  netted 
along  the  1 7th  round  as  a  foundation  over  a  mesh  a  quarter  the 
size  of  the  first  one,  and  with  red  wool.  Two  stitches  must  now  be 
netted  for  every  knot  iu  the  foundation  row.  Continue  with  the  red 
wool  for  7  rounds  and  then  resume  the  larger  mesh.  The  next 
round  is  crocheted  as  follows :  *  i  double  in  5  netted  stitches,  o 
chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  the  first  stitch,  12  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  the  6th 
of  the  1 2  chain,  5  chain,  repeat  from  *.  These  loops  of  chain  are 
used  for  the  balls  of  wool  to  be  knotted  into.  No.  201  shows  the 
frame  over  which  the  larger  balls  are  made.  The  wool  is  twisted 
crossways  over  the  frame,  40  times  each  way.  Then  pass  a  needle 
threaded  with  coarse  thread  through  the  opening  iu  the  centre  of 
the  ball,  wind  the  thread  twice  round  the  wool  and  tie  the  thread  ; 
then  cut  the  wool,  setting  the  ends  free ;  cut  them  smooth  and  firm 
and  sew  them  round  the  bag.  The  smaller  balls  require  to  be  wound 
only  3c  times.  The  upper  ^ge  of  the  bag  is  then  finished  off  with 
two  rounds  of  crochet  as  follows: — ist  round  :  Alternately  3  double 
in  each  netted  stitch,  3  chain.  2nd  round :  •  i  treble  in  the  centre  of 
the  3  double,  2  chain,  i  treble  in  centre  of  the  3  chain,  2  chain, 
repeat  from  *.  These  rounds  are  threaded  with  red  cord,  at  the 
ends  of  which  are  balls  and  tassels  like  those  on  the  bag. 

197. — Design  foe  Insertion. 

This  design  is  worked  on  a  ground  of  batiste  lawn  on  nainsook. 
Trace  the  design  on  tracing-paper,  go  over  the  outlines,  and  put  in 
the  Venetian  bars  and  purls  in  the  usual  way.  When  the  work  is 
completed  the  ground  is  cut  away  from  between  the  figures. 

198  and  200. — Coats  foe  Dogs. 

Fig.  I.  Coat  of  red  cloth  lined  with  flannel,  and  ornamented  with 
an  embroidered  border  of  chain  stitch,  with  yellow  and  black  silk, 
and  bound  with  black  worstetl  braid. 

Fig,  2.  Coat  of  grey  cloth  lined  with  red  flannel,  and  embroidered 
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with  a  chain-stitch  pattern  of  grey  silk.  The  outlines  of  the  comcr- 
picccs  are  worked  in  point  russc  with  three  shades  of  red  silk ;  the 
centre  figure  in  satin  stitch  with  yellow  silk,  edged  round  with 
overcast  stitch  of  red  silk,  and  bars  of  twisted  maize-coloured  silk. 
200  gives  the  border. 

302. — Border  foe  Blinds,  &c. 

Muslin  Applique  on  Net. 

Trace  the  design  on  tracing-paper,  and  place  over  it  muslin  and 
net.  Go  over  the  ontlines  with  embroidery  cotton,  and  put  in  the 
wheels  with  lace  tliread.  The  remainder  of  the  embroidery  is  worked 
in  satin,  overcast,  and  buttonhole  stitch,  and  the  muslin  is  cut  away 
according  to  our  illustration. 

203. — Insertion. 

Trace  the  design  on  tatcing-paper,  over  which  place  fine  net,  and 
aew  on  the  point  lace  braid.  The  diamonds  are  filled  up  alternately 
with  lace  stitches,  2  star-shaped  patterns  of  lace  braid.  The  wheels 
and  lace  stitches-are  embroidered  with  lace  thread,  and  the  insertion 
edged  on  each  side  with  a  narrow  pearl  edging. 

204and  3oS. — Stand  with  Night-Lamp. 

Stand  of  earred  wood  with  bell-shaped  glass  shade,  iuside  which 
is  a  small  oil  lamp  of  coloured  glass.  Bound  the  foot  is  a  border 
embroidered  in  point  russe,  with  brown,  blue,  and  yellow  silk,  on  a 
ground  of  dark  grey  cloth.  The  pattern  is  edged  with  a  line  of 
gold  soutache,  sewed  on  with  black  silk. 

loj. — Insertion. 

Guipure  and  Point  Lace. 

Is  embroidered  upon  a  ground  of  mull  muslin.  The  open-work 
point  lace  braid  is  sewed  on  according  to  the  illustration,  and  the 
muslin  is  embroidered  with  the  bars  and  wheels  in  interlaeiug 
buttonhole  stiteh.  The  purls  are  worked  where  required  in  ehain 
stitch,  and  must  lie  loose  from  the  muslin.  The  various  lace 
stitches  are  then  worked,  and  the  muslin  cut  away  from  the  em¬ 
broidery. 

206. — Fancy  Basket  for  Keys,  Ac. 

The  framework  of  the  basket  is  oblong  in  shape,  and  made  of 
black  polished  cane  studded  with  bone  buttons.  The  sides  are 
ornamented  with  Japanese  paintings.  Inside  the  bosket  is  lined 
with  red  satin,  quilted  down  with  small  buttons  on  to  a  thin  sheet 
of  wadding.  Bound  the  upper  edge  is  a  red  silk  cord,  which  is 
twisted  to  form  the  handle,  and  finished  off  with  tassels  of  the  same 
colour. 

207  and  209. — Ornamental  Match-Box. 

Applique. 

Box  of  carved  wood  in  the  shape  of  a  miniature  sleigh,  and  covered 
with  Russian  leather.  The  little  casket  in  the  centre,  intended  for 
the  reception  of  the  matches,  has  upon  the  lid  an  applique  em¬ 
broidery  of  brown  velvet.  The  applique  figures  are  cut  out  of  per¬ 
forated  cardboard,  sewed  on  with  blue  silk  in  knotted  stitch  and 
point  russc.  The  wheatears  are  embroidered  with  dcru-coloured 
silk  in  chain  stitch  and  point  russe.  The  ribbon-like  pattern  is 
embroidered  with  blue  silk  in  overcast  stitch.  The  sides  of  the  box 
are  fitted  with  a  preparation  for  strikmj  the  matches  upon. 

210  and  213. — Clothes-Bag. 

Bag  of  Java  canvas  cut  in  four  sections,  each  of  which  has  an 
embroidery  of  blue  wool  and  dcru-coloured  thread  in  cross  stitch, 
point  russe,  and  an  open-work  design.  Illustration  210  gives  the 
pattern  of  this  embroidery,  which  is  worked  the  narrow  way.  The 
cross  stitch  is  worked  over  4  canvas  threads  broad  and  2  high ;  the 
light  stitches  with  ^cru-colonred  thread,  the  dark  ones  with  blue 
wool.  ^  These  cross  stitches  divide  tlie  bag  into  four  sections,  each 
of  which  has  54  stitches,  or  108  threads.  The  canvas  left  between 
is  filled  up  partly  with  point  rnssc  strips,  worked  as  follows :  •  Pass 
the  needle  slantwise  from  left  to  right  across  4  canvas  threads,  then 
bring  it  up  from  the  wrong  side  in  a  vertical  direction  4  threads 
towards  the  outside,  then  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  bring  it  back 
through  the  some  stitch.  Continue  in  this  way  from  *,  reversing 
the  position  of  the  rows  as  shown  in  the  illustration ;  then  edge  the 
upper  edge  of  the  bag  with  2  rows  of  cross  stitch,  miss  8  canvas 
threads,  work  a  similar  row  of  cross  stitch  and  a  row  of  buttonhole 
stitch  with  blue  wool,  the  latter  across  6  threads.  For  the  open-work 
design  between  the  point  russe  pull  out  8  vertical  canvas  threads 
from  the  upper  row  of  cross  stitch  to  the  embroidered  sections.  To 
do  this,  cut  the  threads  first  in  the  centre  and  fasten  them  under¬ 
neath  the  embroidery.  Along  the  horizontal  threads  proceed  as 
follows  : — Pass  the  needle  and  ecru  thread  under  the  3rd  and  4th 
threads,  take  in  the  ist  and  2nd  threads  and  bring  them  to  the  out¬ 


side.  The  sections  are  then  lined  with  cardboard  and  holland 
sewed  together,  and  the  seams  covered  with  ruchings  of  blue  worsted 
braid.  lUngs  crocheted  round  with  blue  wool  in  double  crochet,  and 
fitted  with  tassels  of  the  same  material,  arc  then  introduced,  as 
shown  in  our  illostration.  The  border  at  the  upper  edge  is  crocheted 
with  blue  wool  as  follows : — ist  round :  i  treble  in  each  buttonhole 
stitch,  and  round :  2  treble,  separated  by  i  chain  in  the  round. 
3rd  round :  2  treble,  separaW  by  i  chain  in  the  chain  stitch,  2 
chain,  repeat.  4th  round :  Same  as  3rd  round.  5th  round  :  i  double 
in  the  chain  stitch,  miss  3,  9  long  treble  in  the  next  chain  stitch.  A 
blue  braid  or  ribbon  is  used  for  drawing  up  the  bag. 

211  and  213. — Tray  fob  Goblets,  Ac. 

Circular  tray  of  brown  carved  wood,  intended  to  hold  four  glasses 
and  two  bottles,  and  fitted  with  a  handle  in  the  centre.  The  cut 
glasses  have  a  raised  goat’s  head  in  ground  glass.  Bound  the  lower 
part  of  the  tray  is  a  border  of  dark  brown  cloth,  embroidered  in 
overcast  stitch  and  point  russe  in  brown,  maize,  and  green  silks.  The 
wheatears  are  worked  with  gold  and  cantille,  and  the  stems  and 
tendrils  with  fine  gold  cord,  sewed  on  with  black  silk. 

214. — Watch-Stand. 

The  stand  of  black  polished  cane,  studded  with  brass,  is  made  in 
the  shape  of  a  miniature  easel,  with  a  tray  of  cardboard,  wadded 
and  covered  with  brown  satin,  quilted  down  with  small  buttons. 
The  circular  piece  of  cardboard,  above  which  is  placed  the  hook  for 
the  watch,  is  covered  with  brown  satin,  on  which  is  •embroidered  a 
pattern.  The  materials  required  are  light  and  dark  brown  pu^ 
silk  and  gold  thread,  and  the  work  is  executed  in  overcast,  chain, 
and  knotted  stitch  and  in  point  russc.  Bows  and  loops  of  brown 
satin  ribbon  arc  then  arranged  as  shown  in  our  illustration. 

215. — Embroidered  Work-Case. 

Sexagonal  frame  of  cardboard,  lined  with  lawn  and  covered  out¬ 
side  with  canvas.  The  separate  pieces  are  joined  together  with 
strips  of  Russian  leather  wound  round  thin  cane.  The  handle  is 
formed  of  cord  covered  with  leather,  and  on  the  basket  is  an  appliquA 
of  leather  pnt  on  ■with  pearl  braid.  The  sprays  and  tendrils  of  the 
embroidery  are  embrwdercd  with  gold  cord,  and  the  separate  leaves 
worked  with  claret- coloured  purse  silk  in  satin  stitch. 

216. — Work-Table  or  Reading-Desk. 

Table  of  carved  wood,  with  arabesques  of  gilding.  The  lid  lifts 
and  discloses  a  box  for  the  reception  of  sewing  materials.  It  can 
also  be  used  as  a  writing-desk,  being  construct^  so  that  it  can  be 
raised,  as  shown  in  onr  illustration. 

217. — Embroidered  Almanac-Stand. 

Wooden  frame,  covere<l  with  Russian  leather.  The  ends  of  the 
canes  have  little  brass  plates.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  frame  is  a 
circular  embroidery  on  a  ground  of  claret-coloured  satin.  The 
centre  design  is  appliquA  in  claret  velvet,  sewed  on  with  silk  of  the 
same  shade  in  point  russc.  The  rest  of  the  work  is  done  in  over¬ 
cast  and  knotted  stitch,  and  the  design  is  worked  round  in  overcast 
stitch  with  two  shades  of  claret-colonred  silk. 

218  and  219. — Ornamental  Casket. 

Our  illustration  shows  the  basket  closed,  and  No.  219  shows  it 
open.  It  contains  all  materials  necessary  for  marking  linen — red 
cotton,  ink,  a  smoother,  Ac.  Tlje  front  of  the  casket  is  covered 
with  leather,  and  has  an  embroidery  on  a  ground  of  white  cloth. 
The  monogram  is  worked  with  brown  silk  and  gold  cord  in  satin 
stitch  and  overcast  stitch.  The  sewing-on  of  the  embroidery  is 
hidden  by  gold  cord. 

220. — Edging  for  Undeelinbn. 

Crochet  and  Russian  Braid. 

A  braid  is  required  which  has  on  each  side  fourfold  groups  of 
loops.  1st  row:  i  double  in  4  loops,  4  chain,  repeat.  2nd  row 
•  3  double  in  the  4  chain,  i  chain,  i  purl  of  S  chain  and  1  double, 
1  chain,  3  double  in  the  4  chain,  1  chain,  repeat.  3rd  row :  2  treble 
in  the  single  chain  stitcli,  the  upper  part  drawn  up  all  together, 
10  chain,  repeat.  4th  row:  •  i  double  in  the  2  treble,  4  double  in 
the  10  chain,  3  purl  separated  by  z  double  in  the  same  10  chain, 
4  double  in  tile  same  10  chain,  repeat,  ytlirow:  Along  the  other 
side  of  the  braid,  i  double  in  the  last  2  of  the  first,  and  the  first  2 
of  the  second  loop,  5  chain. 

331  and  236. — Lambrequin  fob  Baskets,  Ac. 

These  designs  are  embroidered  on  moderate-sized  canvas  with 
Berlin  wool  and  filoselle.  The  colours  required  are  as  follows  :— 
For  No.  216,  black,  2  shades  of  bronze,  red,  and  grey ;  for  No.  221, 
blaek,  two  shades  of  fawn  colour,  pale  blue. 
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til. — Lvce  Edging  for  Washing  Materials. 

Roasian  Braid  and  Lacc  Stitch. 

Tlic  braidg  must  be  selected  and  arranp^ed  according  to  onr  illus- 
ti-ation,  and  the  wheels  and  various  lace  stitches  put  in  with  lace 
thread. 

2*3  and  izj. — Ornamental  Work-Case. 

Fcatlier  Stitch  and  Point  Russc 

The  case  itself  is  made  of  puffings  of  scarlet  satin,  and  has  in  the 
centre  an  embroidery  worked  on  a  ground  of  black  cashmere.  It  is 
slightly  wadded  and  lined  with  white  silk  quilted.  Handle  of 
scarlet  silk  cord,  arranged  as  shown  in  onr  illustration.  No.  223 
gives  the  very  pretty  design  for  the  embroidery.  It  is  worked  with 
different  bright-coloured  silks  in  feather  stitch  and  point  russe.  A 
box-pleated  rnching  of  scarlet  satin  ribbon  finishes  oft’  the  case, 
which  fastens  with  a  button  covered  with  searlet  silk.  A  handsome 
tassel  of  all  the  colours  used  in  the  embroidery  is  intnxluced  below 
the  button,  and  on  each  side  of  the  embroidery  is  a  leaf-shaped 
ruching  of  aatin  ribbon. 


224. — Ladt’s  Bedroom  Slipper. 

The  slipper  is  crocheted  in  a  ribbed  stitch,  and  the  sole  is  cro¬ 
cheted  and  sewed  on  a  piece  of  cardboard  lined  with  flannel.  Round 
the  edge  are  Vandykes  crocheted  with  white  wool,  and  on  the  front 
is  a  rosette  of  scarlet  sarcenet  ribbon.  Along  a  foundation  chain  of 
34  stitches  crochet  as  follows ; — ist  row :  Miss  i,  33  double  crochet. 
2nd  row  :  i  chain,  i  double  in  the  back  of  each  stitch,  in  the  centre 
stitch  3  double  for  increase.  Continue  this  row  26  times,  then  join 
the  narrow  edges  of  the  work,  so  that  the  seam  forms  the  middle  of 
the  sole.  The  sole  is  then  finished  in  38  more  rows,  continuing  the 
same  ribbed  pattern  along  the  first  10  and  last  10  stitches,  de¬ 
creasing  I  stitch  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  5tb,  7th,  and  9tli 
rows,  and  2  stitches  in  the  35th  and  37th  rows,  and  increase  i 
stitch  at  the  list  and  23rd  rows,  at  the  beginning  and  end.  Edge 
the  sole  with  a  row  of  double  crochet,  and  then  work  the  Vandykes 
with  white  wool  as  follows: — ist  round:  On  the  wrong  side  of  the 
work,  I  double,  3  chain,  miss  i,  repeat.  2nd  round  :  i  slip  stitch, 
•  I  double  in  the  centre  of  the  3  chain,  i  chain,  5  treble  in  centre 
of  next  3  chain,  i  chain,  repeat  from  *,  and  close  with  i  slip  stitch. 
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Mistreases  and  Servants. 

ScKUB  writes — “  Madam, — In  your  article  entitled  ‘  Mistresses  and 
Servants’  the  mistresses  have  said  their  say,  and  all  seem  to  agree 
upon  one  point — viz.,  that  servants  are  not  what  they  used  to  be. 
Now  it  is  only  fiiir  that  both  sides  of  the  (jnestion  should  be  heard, 
and  being  of  a  timid  and  modest  turn,  and  oidy  a  servant,  I  can 
scarcely  hope  you  will  give  my  letter  a  place  in  year  Magazine.  Yet 
the  old  saw,  ‘Nothing  ventured  nothing  won,’  8:ruTa  me  on.  Well, 
then,  to  begin  with,  just  let  me  whisper  a  word  in  yonr  ear — mis¬ 
tresses  are  not  what  they  used  to  be — no,  not  by  a  long  way.  True, 
they  have  good  grounds  of  complaint  sometimes,  and  I’m  sorry  to 
have  to  admit  that  the  great  majority  of  servants  are  not  what  they 
used  to  be.  Some  ladies  blame  education  for  making  servants  uppish 
and  above  their  work,  but  that’s  all  nonsense,  you  know,  for  a  servant 
with  intelligence  will  do  her  work  better  than  an  ignorant,  stupid 
one.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  servants  are  quite  a  diflerent 
class  from  what  they  used  to  be ;  not  the  daughters  of  respectable 
mechanics  (except  some  old  ones,  like  myself),  but  from  a  lower 
grade.  The  great  rise  in  workmen’s  wages  the  last  few  years  partly 
accounts  for  this;  they  are  not  now  obliged  to  send  their  children 
out  as  servants  early  in  life,  so  that  they  may  have  one  mouth  less  to 
feed,  but  can  afford  to  keep  them  longer  at  school.  Then  there  are 
so  many  openings  for  girls  making  a  respectable  living  now-a-days. 
F ormerly,  if  a  mother  wanted  her  girl  something  better  than  a  servant, 
she  could  only  make  her  a  dressmaker  or  bonnet-maker,  and  the 
market  was  overstocked.  Now  she  can  make  her  a  post-office  clerk, 
telegraph  clerk,  elementary  teacher,  machinist,  &c. ;  so  that,  generally 
speaking,  servants  are  now  of  very  poor,  very  improvident,  or  very 
unambitious  families.  Still  there  are  a  good  many  well-disposed, 
respectable  servants  like  myself ;  leastways  I’ve  always  thought 
myself  respectable,  felt  myself  so,  and  tried  to  keep  myself  so.  There 
is  still  one  other  thing  that  has  made  a  great  difference  in  servants 
lately,  and  that  brings  me  to  my  starting  point  again — viz.,  that  mis¬ 
tresses  are  not  what  they  used  to  be.  When  I  read  of  good  old- 
fashioned  families,  and  their  ways  of  looking  after  the  comforts  and 
duties  of  their  servants,  don’t  I  wish  I  could  open  my  eyes  some 
morning  and  find  myself  in  the  last  century,  when  ladies  looked  upon 
their  servants  as  human  beings,  with  bodies  and  sonls  to  be  cared  for 
like  themselves  ?  Some  ladies  talk  of  the  custom  of  giving  servants 
meat  to  breakfast.  Meat  indeed !  I’ve  never  had  the  look  to  get 
into  such  a  house — have  been  ghad  to  get  meat  once  a  day.  One 
mistress  (master  being  absent)  had  half  a  red-herring  to  her  breakfast, 
and  locked  the  other  half  in  the  store-room  for  fear  cook  and  I  should 
be  tempted  to  a  feast.  You  may  not  believe  me,  but  it  is  a  plain 
unvarnished  fact.  I’m  no  advocate  for  extravagance  in  the  kitchen, 
but  I  would  remind  ladies  of  the  wear  and  tear  going  on  in  the 
system  of  those  working  hard  all  day,  so  that  they  may  not  measnre 


the  appetites  of  their  servants  by  their  own.  Another  mistress  makes 
such  a  fuss  because  we  don’t  let  the  kitchen  fire  out  after  the  cooking 
is  done  to  save  fuel,  however  cold  the  night.  Well,  Mks.  Humming- 
Bird,  all  I  can  say  say  is  that  I  hope  she  may  never  be  inflicted  with 
cold  feet,  like  me,  to  say  nothing  of  going  to  bed  with  only  half 
sufficient  blankets.  But  in  these  days  a  servant  must  never  feel  cold, 
never  feel  tired,  never  feel  sick ;  nothing  must  be  too  high  for  her  to 
reach,  too  heavy  to  Kft,  too  much  to  do,  upstairs  and  down,  down¬ 
stairs  and  up,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  until  she  could  cry  with  lo¬ 
uche  and  backache ;  and  when  she  takes  in  sapper  with  a  white, 
weary  face,  a  mistress  of  the  olden  times  would  say — ‘  Mary,  yon  look 
very  tired,  you’d  better  go  to  bed  earlier  to-night.’  But  it  is  un¬ 
becoming  in  ladies  of  the  present  age  to  notice  such  things.  Tlmn 
she  mast  have  no  followers.  In  the  majority  of  houses  that  dees  not 
simply  mean  she  is  to  have  no  sweetheart,  but  that  neither  father, 
mother,  sister,  or  brother  are  to  call  upon  her.  Now  to  a  girl  who 
is  a  long  way  from  home  and  her  friends  that  is  a  hard  rule.  It  is 
only  natural  that  her  friends  should  call  upon  her  when  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood.  One  of  my  mistresses  used  to  call  out  in  a  high-pitched 
treble  (that’s  aristocratic,  I  suppose),  ‘  Cook !  I  hear  a  strange  voice 
in  the  kitchen.  Who  is  it,  and  what  do  they  want  ?’  She  was  a  rich 
lady,  with  plenty  of  servants.  She  did  not  take  the  more  dignified 
way  of  ringing  her  bell  and  asking  privately ;  that  wouldn’t  have 
insulted  cook’s  visitor.  Whether  the  lady  thought  every  kitchen 
visitor  had  an  eye  to  her  plate,  or  whether  she  was  afraid  cook  would 
offer  any  refreshment  to  her  friend,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  one  thing  I  do 
know,  if  mistresses  would  bo  well  served  they  must  act  so  that  their 
servants  can  respect  them — have  no  i>etty  meannesses  in  their  dealings 
with  them — let  their  servants  feel  that  they  are  oared  for  as  part  of 
their  household.  That  their  mistress  has  some  interest  in  their 
welfare  will  give  a  home  feeling  to  their  situations.  Give  a  word  of 
praise  wherever  it  can  be  got  in  edgeways,  and  not  quite  so  much 
fault-finding  and  snubbing ;  allow  them  time  to  repair  their  own 
clothes ;  search  for  the  good  points  in  their  characters  rather  than 
their  bad  ones,  and,  like  Solomon’s  excellent  woman,  ‘  who  looketh 
well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,’  by  kind  sympathy,  good  treatment, 
and  judicious  praise,  do  their  best  to  develop  those  points.  Where 
such  treatment  prevails,  I  venture  to  say  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
a  mistress  will  be  faithfully  served.  I  should  like  to  drop  a  word  of 
comfort  to  the  poor  afflicted  lady  whose  servant  dresses  like  herself, 
but  have  already  trespassed  too  long.  I  should  not  like  my  name 
made  public,  as  the  red-herring  lady  might  see  it  and  blow  me  up 
awfnl,  so  I  shall  only  sign  myself  Scrub.”  [Do  let  ns  have  your 
ideas  on  servants’  dross. — Humming-Bird.] 

Cheetah  writes — “Dear  Madam, — I  am  sure  many  of  your 
readers  will  feel  deeply  for  A  Puzzled  Wife.  I  have  had  no  lady- 
helps  myself,  but  several  friends  have  tried  it,  and  the  only  case  in 
which  it  has  answered  is  in  a  very  large  establishment.  I  think  the 
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system  will  never  accommodate  itself  to  a  modest  imSnage.  The 
contact  with  mistress  and  servants  is  too  close  for  the  equivocally- 
placed  lady-help.  Has  A  Puzzled  Wife  thought  of  trying  a  sort  of 
homely  housekeeper,  an  elderly  person,  not  above  cooking,  yet  com¬ 
petent  to  help  in  everything,  experienced,  and  of  course  with  a  perfect 
character  for  sobriety  and  honesty,  and  unimpeachable  testimonials  to 
the  same  P  An  impossible  paragon  some  may  say ;  but  not  so.  These 
are  the  sterling  qualities  with  which  may  exist  many  a  little  fault  of 
temper  or  other  defects.  I  have  two  such  persons  in  my  mind  as  I 
write,  invaluable  to  their  employers.  Tleir  wages  arc  necessarily 
high,  but  they  are  well  worth  it.  Puzzled  Wife  speaks  of  her 
existence  being  a  burden  to  her  on  her  servants’  account,  and  then  of 
her  delicate  health.  Probably  the  former  worry  has  much  to  do  with 
the  latter  affliction.  I  am  afraid  her  never  enteriog  the  kitchen  has 
something  to  do  with  her  servants’  misdemeanours.  Could  she  not 
give  a  few  minutes  to  this  P  But  if  Puzzled  Wife  is  not  even  able 
for  this,  I  recommend  her  to  do  as  a  dear  friend,  a  perfect  house¬ 
keeper  (yet  great  invabd),  of  mine  does — viz.,  make  an  actual  studyof 
cookery  from  the  many  reasonably-priced  manuals  with  minute 
practical  directions  that  are  now  published.  Her  letter  shows  her  to 
be  a  womanly  woman,  and  she  will  find  it  a  quite  interesting  affair. 
Actual  personal  snpervision  of  cooking  is  not  needed  if  a  good  ‘  coaching’ 
enables  the  mistress  to  speak  a  few  sharp  words  on  such  monstrosities 
as  greasy  soup,  &c.,  and  many  fairly  good  servants  are  careless  only 
because  they  fancy  their  mistresses  cannot  put  them  right,  and  are 
not  conscientious  enough  to  do  their  duty  without  it.  These  few 
remarks  may  not  be  worth  printing,  but  I  inclose  a  few  recipes  for 
breakfast  dishes  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary  cookery.book  track,  which 
may  be  useful  to  some  readers.  Piquant  Potted  Meat. — Take  moat 
of  any  kind,  or  ham  and  chicken,  pound  in  a  mortar  with  small  piece 
of  butter,  salt,  a  very  little  cayenne,  and  Worcester  (or  other  piquant 
sauce)  and  lemon-juice  to  taste.  Inoorporate  thoroughly ;  bake  and 
pot  as  for  spiced  potted  meat.  An  anchovy  may  be  added  if  liked. 
No  salt  in  that  case.  A  good  change  from  ordinary  fried  bacon  is 
this : — Fry  some  bacon ;  remove  to  hot  plate,  leaving  a  little  fat  in 
the  pan.  Have  some  eggs  highly  beaten  (say  four  or  five  to  three 
persons),  pour  in  the  pan ;  stir  till  they  begin  to  set,  then  let  them 
cook  like  an  ordinary  omelette ;  fold,  and  serve  upon  the  bacon.  If 
you  have  a  little  cold  fish,  mince  it  fine,  and  flavour  it  piquantly  in 
any  way  preferred ;  heat  thoroughly.  Now  toast  some  rather  thick 
slices  of  bread  ;  cut  them  through  in  another  slice,  place  some  minced 
fish  on  the  soft  untoasted  part ;  clap  together  closely  again,  butter, 
and  serve  very  hot ;  indeed,  all  these  little  dishes  require  the  utmost 
attention  to  this.”  [Many  thanks  for  your  letter  and  recipes. — 
Hum.ming-Bied.] 

Bessie  writes—"  De.ue  Husimino-Bied,— May  I  trespass  on  your 
kindness  by  troubling  y<)u  to  read  the  few  remarks  which  I  feel  impelled 
to  make  on  the  subject  of  lady-helps  ?  I  trust  you  do  not  approve  of 
the  institution.  My  experience  may  be  of  a  little  service  to  those  who 
think  Mrs.  Crawshay’s  movement  ever  likely  to  be  sucooesful.  My  sister 
some  time  ago  engaged  one  for  almost  a  nominal  salary,  and  previous 
to  her  advent  evidently  cxiiectod  a  domestio  millennium  to  follow. 
But,  alas  !  our  lady-help  soon  undeceived  us  by  telling  my  sister  sho 
was  not  ‘  well  up’  in  any  kind  of  domestio  work,  but  added,  con¬ 
descendingly,  she  had  no  objection  to  learn  a  little.  The  sequel,  as 
you  may  guess,  was  one  scene  of  discomfort.  Our  ‘  help,’  in  whatever 
plight  she  happened  to  be  as  regarded  her  personal  appearance,  in¬ 
variably  followed  every  visitor  to  the  drawing.room,  saving  all  trouble 
of  introduction  by  assuming  at  once  an  equality,  on  the  yninciplc  of 
‘  Jack  being  as  good  as  his  master.’  Ton  can  readily  imagine  the 
endless  annoyances  which  ensued,  and  which  invariably  ensue  when 
any  one  is  in  the  false  position  which  these  so-called  lady-helps  must 
be.  It  is  utterly  and  morally  impossible  for  a  true  lady  to  aocept 
such  a  position,  and  as  utterly  impossible  for  the  mistress  of  a  house, 
herself  a  lady,  to  ask  any  one  her  own  equal  in  every  respect  but  that 
of  wealth  to  do  menial  work,  fit  only  for  a  hireling.  My  opinion  is 
far  from  being  singular  in  this  matter.  In  another  household  the 
result  of  a  trial  of  a  help  was  that,  after  a  very  short  time,  the  master 
came  to  the  conclusion  (or  rather  was  driven  to  it)  that  she  was  no 
‘  lady,’  and  the  mistress  that  she  was  decidedly  no  ‘  help.’  Depend 
upon  it,  the  greater  number  of  those  who  assume  this  nondescript 
poution  are  those  who  ought  simply  to  be  called  servants,  and  who 
are  only  fit  t«  be  such,  or  small  tradesmen’s  daughters  who,  ashamed 
of  honest  work,  and  of  calling  things  by  their  right  and  true  names, 


struggle  after  that  empty  and  contemptible  phantom,  ‘gentility.’  I 
do  not  make  these  remarks  in  auy  uukind  spirit,  but  should  like  to 
undeceive  ladies  who,  by  thinking  to  render  a  helping  hand  to  reduced 
gentlewomen,  encourage  the  false  system,  which  is  only  ruinous  to 
the  good  old-fashioned  race  of  domestic  servants,  many  of  whom  are 
still,  1  feel  sure,  to  be  found,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  complaints  we 
hear.  I  trust  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  have  written  at  too  gre>*.t 
length,  but,  knowing  your  own  earnest  spirit  on  other  suhjeota,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  some  of  my  remarks  may  find  an  echo  in  your 
heart.  I  am  a  careful  and  attentive  reader  of  your  invaluable 
Magazine,  for  which  I  look  forward  every  month  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,  admiring  as  I  do  the  kindly  courtesy  and  ready  help  you 
are  always  alfording  to  your  subscribers.  The  Magazine  is  steadily 
improving  on  all  subjects,  and  you  have  the  best  and  warmest  wishes 
from  numbers  of  your  countrywomen  for  its  continued  success.” 

Beta  writes — "  I  believe  the  present  address  for  lady-helps  is 
Quebec  Institute,  Lower  Seymour-street,  Portman-square,  W.  Many 
of  the  so-called  lady-helps  are  well-educated,  and  yet  domesticated. 
When  such  is  the  case  they  would  require  to  be  treated  with  con¬ 
sideration,  even  as  a  friend  or  companion,  and  they  would  be  able  to 
instruct  an  ignorant  mistress  as  to  method  with  her  servants  and  in 
her  house.  It  is  better  to  let  such  a  one  do  light  housework,  such  as 
bed-making,  dusting,  drawing-room  work,  silver-cleaning,  or  anything 
requiring  nicety,  and  to  superintend  cooking,  but  anything  too  menial 
ought  not  to  be  expested.  If  a  right  one  were  engaged  I  think  a  mis¬ 
tress  would  fiud  a  great  comfort  in  her  in  lieu  of  a  servant.  One  would 
well  answer  the  purpose  of  A  Puzzled  Wife  in  place  of  her  nurse, 
to  take  entire  charge,  and  still  superintend  (through  mistress).  But 
a  mistress  must  always  remember  her  position ;  neither  must  sho 
allow  her  domestics  to  show  any  slight  to  her  lady-help,  or,  as 
Humuino-Bied  observes,  civil  wars  would  arise;  but  should  any 
lady  engage  one,  to  be  explicit,  in  first  instance,  and  say  whatever  sho 
withes  done.  This  is  what  I  do  when  I  re<iuire  a  nursery  governess 
(a  domesticated,  useful  one) ;  then,  if  I  am  away  from  home,  I  teach 
her  to  superintend  for  me.  I  fear  the  fault  rests  with  A  Puzzled 
Wife.  She  docs  not  give  her  servants  enough  to  do.  Dismiss  one ; 
go  into  her  kitchen  more.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  servant  of 
the  present  day  will  do  her  work  well  without  the  superintendence  of 
a  mistress.  Would  it  not  have  been  better  for  A  Puzzled  Wife  to 
have  told  her  cook  the  quantity  of  curry-powder  to  use,  and  the 
rice,  and  to  mind  there  was  no  scum  on  her  soup  ? — to  have  said, 
‘  Master  is  so  very  particular  that  unless  it  is  quite  the  thing  ho  will 
not  touch  it,  and  to  remark  that  difierent  people  have  different  ways, 
therefore  you  thouglit  you  had  better  tell  her  how  he  liked  it  ?’  Never  let 
your  servant  see  that  you  arc  ignorant  of  such  little  domestic  matters, 
or  never  take  your  knowledge  from  a  book  before  them.  Why  will 
her  servants  stay  but  such  a  short  time  ?  Because  they  are  afraid  no 
one  else  will  take  them  from  such  a  badly-managed  house,  with 
nothing  to  do.  If  the  servants  of  Beateice  suit  her,  do  not  interfere 
with  them  out  of  the  house  if  they  dress  in  a  becoming  manner  in  her 
presence.  Alice  ought  not  to  give  more  than  £19  igs.  house  rent. 
If  she  is  a  clever  housewife  she  will  manage  her  income.  By  paying 
ready  money  she  will  get  her  wants  supplied  at  co-operative]  prices. 
Stay  at  home ;  train  her  servant  at  £10.  Never  entrust  her  child  to 
a  hireling,  or  it  is  a  chance  if  she  ever  rears  it.  If  sho  cannot  get  on 
without  farther  help,  engage  a  young  girl  to  carry  it  out  under  her 
own  eye  for  a  couple  of  hours  a  day  or  so.  This  would  be  but  little 
expense.  In  case  of  her  husband  being  ill,  and  hi  s  income  stopped, 
she  would  then  find  it  a  difficult  matter.  She  should  urge  on  him  the 
necessity  of  insuring  his  life.” 

Monooeax  writes— “  Deae  Huxmino-Bied, — If  the  experience 
of  three  and  a-half  years  can  be  of  the  least  assistance  to  another 
young  housekeeper  in  the  smallest  degree  I  willingly  give  what  I  can. 
One  of  tho  greatest  difficulties  I  had  when  a  beginner  in  the 
management  of  tho  house  was  not  knowing  how  to  divide  equally  and 
justly  the  work  for  tho  servants  each  day,  so  os  to  avoid  confusion, 
irregxdarity,  and  disorder.  Will  you  bo  amused  if  I  append  the 
‘  Buies’  I  have  in  my  house,  and  which  I  find  to  answer  exceedingly 
well?  I  must  first  tell  yon  exactly  how  things  are,  and  perhaps 
some  helpless  young  mistress  may  have  circumstances  and  sur¬ 
roundings  pretty  much  tho  same  as  mine,  and  may  extract  some 
item  of  information  therefrom.  Wo  are  just  two— I'.e.,  my  husband 
and  myself — and  there  are  two  servants,  a  cook  and  a  housemaid. 
The  house  consists  of  a  drawing-room,  dining-room,  and  breakfast- 
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room,  two  kitchens,  five  bedrooms  (including;  servants’),  one  staircase 
only,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  and  throe  cellars.  The  way  they  are  all  kept 
clean  and  nice  is  this : — The  washing;  is  all  done  at  home  once  a  fort¬ 
night.  The  servants  prefer  to  wash  alone,  and  I  have  a  woman  to 
help  with  the  ironing.  I  will  just  copy  the  ‘  Rules’  as  they  have  been 
hanging  for  more  than  a  year  on  the  pantry-door.  The  week  when 
there  is  no  wash  the  cook’s  duties  are  as  foUows  : — 

“  ‘  Every  morning  before  breakfast,  hearth  and  doorstep  washed,  and 
both  kitchens  dusted. 

Monday. — Brush  bedroom  floor.  Clean  window. 

Tutsday. — Front  kitchen  cleaned  before  breakfast.  Brush  boards 
and  woods. 

Wednesda  y. — Back  kitchen  cleaned  before  breakfast.  Front  kitchen 
window  cleaned. 

TAursdai/.— Sweep  or  wash  cellar.  Remove  cobwebs.  Clean  sijoons 
and  brass  taps. 

When  there  is  a  wash  the  duties  are  : — 

Monday. — Wash.  After  it  is  done,  wash  back-kitchen  floor. 

Tuesday. —  Finish  wash.  Sweep  bedroom. 

Wednesday. — Back  kitchen  floor  before  breakfast.  Front  kitchen 
after,  and  window. 

Thursday. — Cellar-stops  and  pantry  cleaned  before  breakfast. 
Spoons  and  taps. 

Friday. — Front  kitchen  cleaned.  Dish-covers  and  bright  things 
cleaned.  Tidy  drawers  and  cupboards. 

Saturday. — Bells  dusted.  Back  kitchen  cleaned. 

The  housemaid’s  duties  are : — 

Sweep  hall  every  morning  before  breakfast,  and  wash  front-door 
steps. 

Monday. — Wash.  If  no  wash,  clean  windows  upstairs. 

Tuesday. — Iron.  If  no  ironing,  clean  windows  downstairs. 

Wednesday, — Breakfast-room  cleaned  before  breakfast.  One  bed¬ 
room  cleaned.  Crockery  washed. 

Thursday. — Dining-room  before  breakfast.  Another  bedroom. 

Friday. — Drawing-room.  'Two  bedrooms.  Landing  and  staircase. 
All  the  silver  cleaned. 

Saturday. — Bath-room  and  taps.’ 

That  I  call  the  honsehuld  department.  Xext  comes  the  honsekeeping. 
On  account  of  my  husband’s  health  we  now  dine  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  'The  cook  of  course  prepares  the  breakfast  and  sets  the  table. 
We  teach  her  to  wait  nicely  so  as  never  to  be  at  a  loss  were  the  other 
servant  to  be  absent.  After  breakfast  I  go  into  the  pantry  myself, 
and  into  the  ‘  keeping  cellar,’  and  see  what  requires  cooking,  using  up, 
or  attention  in  any  way.  Then  I  give  the  order  for  dinner,  and  make 
any  remarks  upon  anything  I  have  noticed  in  the  two  places  mentioned 
above,  or  in  the  kitchen  generally.  (If  not  out  of  place  I  may  hero 
say  I  think  it  is  a  good  rule  for  any  housekeeper  to  bear  constantly  in 
mind  tliat  as  she  would  have  others  do  to  her  so  must  she  do  to  them 
— that  is,  she  may  be  firm,  yet  kind  ;  just,  and  yet  patient).  It  is  sad, 
I  think,  where  a  woman  has  bad  health,  and  cannot  personally  super¬ 
vise  her  own  house.  We  know  so  well  what  setaonts  are  through 
being  allowed  by  their  mistresses  ‘  to  find  things  out  for  themselves ;’ 
that  there  is  sure  to  be  little  home  comfort  if  no  refined  mind  rules  and 
guides,  no  refined  fingers  show,  literally,  the  right  way  of  doing 
things.  I  feel  now  how  wise  it  is  when  mothers  teach  their  daughters 
what  they  will  never  regret  knowing  in  the  way  of  housekeeping.  I 
perfectly  hated  it  as  a  girl,  but  at  sixteen,  when  I  had  almost  done 
with  governesses  and  masters,  I  was  compelled  to  learn,  and  at 
twenty-threa  I  believe  I  am — proud  of  it !  And  yet  I  am  little  more 
now  than  ‘  the  man  at  the  wheel,’  for  although  my  cook,  who  is  very 
yonng,  knew  nothing  more  than  how  to  make  bread,  much,  when  she 
came  a  year  ago,  I  have  token  pains  and  trouble  to  teach  her  what  I 
could,  and  beyond  giving  orders  I  never  do  anything,  except  on  Friday 
mornings,  when  I  make  pastry,  and  any  little  new  thing  I  may  wish 
to  try  as  a  surprise  for  my  husband.  He  is  exceedingly  particular,  as 
I  have  no  doubt  that  husband  is  who  ‘  dines  in  town  three  evenings  a 
week.’  But  it  is  a  pity,  a  great  pity,  if  home  may  not  be  a  man’s 
earthly  paradise  in  every  way.  At  the  end  of  his  life,  if  it  has  not 
been  so,  he  must  feel  os  though  he  had  lost  much  of  life’s  sunshine, 
somewhere — somehow.  Last  thing  at  night,  before  the  servants  go  to 
bed,  I  go  into  the  kitchen  and  give  the  cook  orders  for  breakfast. 
Should  anything  be  wrong  at  dinner  I  make  a  point  of  going  out 
quietly  immediately  after  and  speakmg  of  it,  for  I  have  learnt  it  is 
best  to  go  at  once,  for  a  thing  is  so  easily  forgotten,  and  the  same 
mistake  made  again  and  again.  I  have  been  in  a  house  where,  through 
irritability  of  temper,  sudden  fault  has  been  found  with  a  servant  at 
table ;  but  if  a  wife  cannot  so  arrange  as  to  speak  and  correct  privately, 
1  pity  the  husband.  There  are  plenty  of  petty  troubles  and  daily 
annoyances  connected  with  most  households  for  a  housekeeper  to  bear 


with  and  overcome,  but  the  poetry  of  home-life  should  be  the  portion 
of  the  bread-winner — if  such  he  bo— and  the  prose  bo  kept  away  from 
him  as  much  as  possible.  I  know  a  home  where  the  lord  is  away  in 
his  office  all  day,  and  os  soon  as  he  comes  in  his  wife  imme¬ 
diately  pours  into  his  unwilling  ears  all  that  has  occurred  in  the  house 
daring  the  day — what  she  said  to  this  servant,  what  that  servant  said 
to  the  other,  &c.,  until  I  have  seen  the  to-be-pitied  husband  rise  from 
his  comfortable  chair  and  sally  forth  with  his  walking-stick  or  gun, 
when  he  might  have  been  resting  after  the  toil  and  burden  of  the 
day.  Tact  is  more  to  many  a  woman  than  wealth,  beauty,  or  general 
cleverness,  very  often.  Do  you  nut  think  so,  dear  Uumminq-Bibd? 
I  am  afraid  I  have  written  far  too  much,  and  I  feel  I  am  too  young 
and  ignorant  to  expect  you  to  give  my  letter  a  place  in  your  Conver¬ 
sazione  ;  but  I  have  written  just  as  the  thoughts  came,  not  clearly 
and  well,  I  know ;  but  you  will  pardon  me,  and  believe  I  enjoy  all  you 
say  on  housekeeping  and  things  generally  very  much,  although  I  did 
hate  everything  relating  to  the  former  once  upon  a  time.  Of  course 
the  details  in  the  ‘  Rules’  are  very  commonplace  in  several  instances, 
such  as  the  mention  of  spoons  ;  but  it  is  no  pleasant  thing  for  a  lady 
to  take  out  a  spoon  when  she  is  going  to  make  custards  or  jellies,  and 
find  it  greasy,  block,  and  disagreeable ;  and  such  a  trivial  matter  is 
often  beneath  the  notice  of  a  servant,  unless  she  is  made — expected  — 
to  clean  them  so  many  times  a  week,  beyond  merely  washing  and 
wiping  them.  It  is  the  small  things  that  make  up  the  sum  of  life, 
and  if  one  cannot  bo  perfect  in  great  matters,  surely  one  may  over¬ 
come  the  little  things,  and  make  oneself  as  perfect  as  may  be.  I 
should  bo  very  glad  to  know  if  you  have  had  any  experience  of  the 
knitting  silk  advertised  by  Adams  and  Co.,  and  which  quality  you 
recommend,  as  I  am  learning  to  knit  stockings,  and  should  like  to  knit 
myself  some  silk  ones.’  [I  can  recommend  their  Imperial  Knitting 
Silk ;  I  am  knitting  a  pair  of  stockings  with  it,  and  find  it  delightful 
to  work  with.  Many  thanks  for  your  letter.] 

G-overnesses. 

Annettk  writes — “Dear  IIummi.no-Bikd, — Will  you  please  inform 
me  what  are  the  duties  of  a  nursery  governess,  as  to  tuition,  ward¬ 
robe,  and  attending  to  the  children  under  her  charge  ;  also  what  are 
the  privileges  and  holiihiys  usually  accorded  ?  My  children  fail  to 
receive  the  attention  I  anticipated  fur  them,  and  I  should  hke  to 
know  what  is  due  from  and  to  all  concerned — i.e.,  children,  governess, 
and  self.”  [It  is  usnal  to  arrange  with  the  governess,  when  you  are 
engaging  her,  what  her  duties  shall  be.  A  nursery  governess  is 
supposed  to  spend  all  her  time  with  the  children  until  they  are  safely 
in  bed,  unless  some  special  arrangement  is  made  as  to  the  nurse 
taking  charge  of  them  during  their  daily  walk  or  for  any  other  stated 
period  during  the  day,  or  for  any  particular  day  in  the  week.  The 
nursery  governess  sometimes  takes  charge  of  the  children’s  wardrobe, 
but  this  should  be  arranged  with  her  when  she  is  engaged.  Both 
ladies  and  governesses  would  find  it  an  excellent  plan  to  have  their 
agreement  in  writing.  Throe  weeks  in  summer  and  ten  (Lays  or  a 
fortnight  at  Christmas  are  the  usual  holidays,  and,  if  a  governess  has 
friends  living  near,  a  day  in  each  month,  or  an  afternoon  in  each 
fortnight,  or  an  evening  in  each  week,  is  usually  accorded.] 

Hair  Wash. 

No.  Twentt-Eioht  writes — “  I  should  bo  so  much  obliged  if  some 
of  your  readers  would  recommend  mo  a  hair  colour  restorer  without 
any  grease  or  glycerine.  I  have  tried  Mrs.  AUen’s,  and  Kershaw’s  and 
several  others,  and  find  that,  besides  the  grease  darkening  my  hair, 
it  also  takes  all  curl  out  of  it.  I  should  like  something  in  the  form 
of  *a  hair  wash.  Surely  some  of  your  readers  that  curl  their  hair 
must  have  found  themselves  placed  in  the  same  predicament,  and  I 
should  be  so  grateful  to  any  one  that  will  advise  me  what  to  do.” 

E.  M.  writes — “  Sir,— I  quite  agree  with  UsivuL  in  your  February 
number  in  her  observations  on  cooking.  'Tlio  great  accomplishment 
of  every  woman  in  middle-class  life — and  those  far  above  need  not 
disdain  some  knowledge — should  be  to  bo  a  proficient  housekeeper, 
tliat  she  may  be  able  to  teach  those  within  her  influence  how  to  do 
all  things  well  and  orderly.  The  best  way  to  know  how  to  do  a 
thing  is  to  do  it ;  practice  probably  will  make  perfect.  The  mu  tual 
giving  of  tried  and  found  good  receipts  is  a  capital  plan,  and  has 
suggested  the  idea  that  perhaps  some  on  ecan  tell  mo  how  to  make  a 
plain  dough  cake,  light  as  a  honeyiximb,  such  as  we  get  at  the  con¬ 
fectioner’s.  I  am  happy  to  contribute  my  mite  by  the  receipt  for  a 
sponge  cake  we  always  make  from : — 4  os.  flour,  4  eggs,  7  os.  of  lump 
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sugar.  Well  beat  tbe  eggs  first,  then  add  the  crushed  lump  sugar, 
then  the  flour,  beating  all  the  time  and  for  five  minutes  after  j  then 
put  it  into  a  qnick  oven  directly  and  bake  an  hour.  Peep  in  once  or 
twice  to  see  if  it  is  rising  or  if  the  oven  is  too  hot.  Cantion  :  opening 
the  door  too  wide  and  letting  in  the  cold  air  invariably  makes  it  flit 
and  heavy.  Also  a  plain  teacake : — ijlb.  flour,  6oz.  moist  sugar,  ilb. 
lard,  3  eggs,  candied  peels  and  caraway  powder  to  taste,  loz.  Ber¬ 
wick’s  Baking  Powder,  a  little  milk ;  mix  with  a  spoon  after  the  lard 
is  worked  in,  and  bake  two  hours.  It  should  bo  mixed  stiff  and  as 
quickly  as  possible.  A  spoon  or  egg-beater  shonld  be  used  for  the 
sponge  cake.  I  think  your  Magazine  a  monthly  pleasure,  and  the 
Housekeeper’s  page  is  likely  to  make  it  become  a  monthly  treasure.” 
[Many  thanks  for  your  recipe  and  kind  words  of  approval.] 

Alpha. — There  are  agencies  for  Australian  meats  in  all  parts  of 
London,  hut,  strange  to  say,  it  is  more  difficult  to  get  them  at  the 
West-End  than  elsewhere.  The  nearest  is  that  at  the  corner  of 
Queen-street  and  Holborn. 

Italiana. — Macaroni  can  bo  had  pure  and  good  at  8,  Greek-street, 
Soho-square.  I  am  very  glad  you  liked  the  recipe.  It  can  be  boiled 
in  water  without  any  milk,  but  is,  of  course,  less  nutritious  and  does 
not  look  so  white. 

Teresa. — The  dried  vegetables  are  sold  at  is.  8d.  per  lb.  I  have 
not  tried  them  yet,  but  will  do  so,  and  give  you  the  result  next  month. 
Shall  we  get  and  send  yon  a  pound  ? 

Theodosia  writes — “  In  making  rhubarb  jam  with  ginger,  what 
proportion  would  you  add  to  a  pound  of  rhubarb,  and  how  much 
sugar?”  [Two  ounces  of  ginger  and  one  pound  of  sugar  to  each 
pound  of  rhubarb.] 

Katie  W.  writes — "I  am  requiring  a  small  stove — merely  for 
beating  purposes— and  should  be  glad  if  you  would  recommend  the 
beet.  I  think  some  are  made  to  bum  paraffin  oil.  Are  they  easily 
managed,  and  by  whom  made  ?  And  would  there  be  any  smell  from 
one  that  would  make  a  room  unhealthy  to  sit  in  ?  What  would  he 
the  price  ?”  [Those  sold  by  Messrs.  Dietz  and  Co.,  19,  Carter-lane, 
E.C.,  are  made  to  bum  paraffine  oil.  The  combustion  is  i>erfect,  so 
that,  if  kept  clean  and  properly  managed,  there  is  no  smell  whatever. 
It  is  quite  easy  to  manage  them,  but  if  the  oil  be  spilled  the  smell 
is  disagreeable  until  the  heat  from  the  stove  absorbs  it.  I  have  had 
one  all  the  winter,  and  found  it  quite  simple.  They  can  be  had 
from  izs. — Humming-Bird.] 

J.  F.  W.  writes — “  Madam,— I  have  thrown  together  somewhat  of  a 
reply  to  Alice,  in  case  you  think  any  part  of  them  worthy  of  inser¬ 
tion.  There  is  much  talk  now  of  Spelling  Bees ;  were  I  younger  and 
a  person  of  iuflnence  I  would  hold  classes  for  domestic  accounts.  Hot 
one  young  person  in  a  thousand,  I  fear,  thinks  of  keeping  them.  1 
have  heard  some  gravely  say,  ‘.What  is  the  use  of  accounts  ?  If  your 
money  is  gone  yon  cannot  get  it  back.’  I  say,  ‘  Learn  from  your 
past  errors  how  to  mend.’  It  is  all  of  no  use,  and  so  one  goes  wrong 
and  another,  and  there  are  constant  demands  upon  the  elder  ones  to 
deny  themselves  still  further — to  find  money  for  the  thoughtless  or 
even  sinful  younger  ones.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  a  few  pages  are  to 
be  devoted  to  things  pertaining  to  home  economy.  I  hope  your  reports 
on  small  stoves  will  be  brought  to  bear,  for  although  1  feel  as  you  do 
on  the  subject  of  co-operative  homes,  yet  I  think  we  must  learn  from 
the  Continent,  and  endeavour  to  get  sets  of  rooms,  on  a  floor,  inclosed 
in  their  own  lobby.  You  can  pass  from  one  room  to  another,  and 
keep  out  of  draughts,  and  do  as  well  with  one  servant  as  with  two  in  a 
house  as  we  have  them.  Some  one  is  always  on  the  stairs,  and  these 
persons  leave  the  door  open  as  well  as  the  window,  and  you  are  almost 
blown  to  death.  Our  present  plans  of  living  are  most  costly,  and 
after  all  give  little  satisfaction.  A  lady  abroad  can  have  an  unfur¬ 
nished  apartment,  and  with  one  maid  be  most  comfortable ;  then  when 
work  is  done  they  can  both  walk  out  together,  and  find  all  right 
on  their  return.  The  letter  of  your  correspondent  Alice 
in  your  March  number  is  truly  pitiable,  yet  no  doubt  hors  is 
the  condition  of  thousands  in  our  country  marrying  and  setting 
up  a  home,  yet  as  ignorant  as  an  infant  of  much  that  is  re¬ 
quired  to  make  a  home  comfortable — accomplished,  perhaps,  but 
knowing  nothing  of  that  useful  thing,  compound  addition.  A  woman 
marries,  perhaps  feeling  that  she  will  have  to  go  without  many  things 
to  which  she  has  been  accustomed,  but  she  has  no  idea  of  how  much 
or  how  little  a  certain  sum  will  give  her.  Some  time  ago  I  prepared 
a  series  of  tables  of  expenditure ;  I  sent  one  to  your  Magazine.  My 
idea  was  that  if  a  table  was  put  in  one  month,  and  ideas  requested  on 


it  for,  say,  the  two  following  months,  much  knowledge  might  be  gained 
The  then  Editor  put  in  my  communication,  but  with  errors,  and  said 
the  plan  was  not  a  good  one,  as  persons  would  object  to  state  their 
income ;  but  who  would  know  who  your  correspondents  were  ?  and  if 
they  did,  why  should  any  one  wish  to  be  thought  richer  than  they 
are  ?  The  wish  and  the  slavery  for  the  result  is  the  cause  of  most  of 
our  misery.  The  present  question  is  how  to  live  on  £156  a  year — a 
man,  his  wife,  child,  and  of  course  one  servant  cnly.  It  has  been  said 
that  a  person  can  live  on  6d.  a  day ;  for  this  one  would  get  little  but 
farinaceous  food.  I  think  it  necessary  to  spend  6d.  a  day  for  meat 
alone,  and  the  lowest  scale  I  give  is  Ss.  a  week.  Some  years  ago, 
when  meat  was  cheap,  Ss.  a  week  each  was  a  fair  allowance.  I  have 
done  with  this  sum  for  a  family  of  a  gentleman,  lady,  six  children,  and 
two  servants— ten  persons,  £4  per  week.  8a.  a  week  was  the  usual 
sura  allowed  for  board  for  servants  left  at  home  j  I  am  told  that  now 
it  is  much  more.  I  have  heard  persons  say,  ‘  I  am  sure  I  have 
nothing  but  what  is  necessary that  is  not  the  question  ^  this  is,  can 
you  afford  it  ? — if  not,  something  must  be  cut  down.  Of  course  there 
is  individual  taste  to  be  consulted.  To  some — perhaps  to  all— fruit  is 
a  necessity,  then  something  else  must  be  gone  without— tea,  coffee, 
butter,  sugar,  or  cheese. 

.  Table  of  Food,  8s.  a  Week. 


8.  d. 

Meat . 30 

Butter,  ilb . 05 

Bread . O  10 

Cheese,  Jib . 05 

Milk . o  3i 

Vegetables . 07 

Ale . 07 

Coffee,  ilb . 05 

Tea,  20Z. . 04 

Sugar,  Jib . o  2i 

Condiments . 01 

Flour  and  farinaceous  food  .  .  .04 


8  o 

I  would  wish  to  add  to  this  table— Breakfastings,  yd. ;  dessert,  yd.  j 
and  wine  or  spirits,  is. ;  hut  this  would  raise  the  sum  per  week  to 
103.  2d.  each  for  the  lady  and  gentleman,  which  would  bo  43.  4d.  a 
week  more,  or  £10  88.  in  the  year. 

Table  for  Home  Expenses  per  Quarter. 


£  s.  d. 

Washing . 1  10  o 

Soap . 044 

Oil,  gas,  or  candles  .  .  .  .  o  15  o 

Wood . 018 

Coals . 200 

Wages . 2  10  o 

Kent  and  taxes  .  .  ’  .  .  y  10  o 

Repairs . 050 

Brooms,  brushes . 050 


15  2  o 

Personal  Expenses. 

Alice  says  no  allowance  need  to  be  made  for  clothes,  so  they  must, 
I  suppose,  he  found  from  another  source;  still  there  remain— 

£  8.  d. 

Newspapers . 066 

Books . .  13  6 

Doctor  _ . 100 

Coach  hire . 100 

Charity . 100 


Now  we  have  devoted  already — 

Board  for  3  persons  at  8b.  per  week 
(Table  I.)  ... 

Home  expenses  (Table  II.) 

Personal  expenses  (Table  III.)  .  . 


400 

£  8.  d. 

C2  8  o 
60  8  o 
16  o  o 


138  16  o 

Leaving  for  the  baby’s  food,  washing,  and  the  thousand  and  one 
things  always  in  requisition,  £17  43.  No  one  knows  tiU  they  have 
tried  it  the  struggle  required  to  keep  to  the  expenditure  set  down;  it 
is  on  a  very  narrow  scale.” 


Owing  to  the  number  of  letters  received  this  month,  I  regret  that 
we  cannot  insert  a  very  interesting  one  from  MkRE  H.,  on  the  subject 
of  Lady-Helps.  This,  with  several  others,  will  appear  in  our  May 
nxaber.— HuiiMiNQ-BiRD. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 
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The  propriety  of  the  new  title  proposed  to  be  assumed 
by  Her  Majesty  continues  to  be  warmly  discussed, 
and  if  the  Bill  is  carried  through  both  Houses,  and 
becomes  law,  it  will  not  be  without  a  very  animated 
protest.  The  question  is, 

EMPRESS  OR  QUEEN  ? 

It  is  contended,  and  with  good  reason,  that  the  old 
British  title  expresses  all  that  could  possibly  be  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  more  sounding  two  syllables,  that  the 
Queen  of  England  has  never  taken  rank  below  the 
most  powerful  of  sovereigns,  and  that,  whichever  may 
be  adopted,  the  same  word  must  be  used  in  translating 
it  into  the  Indian  languages.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  question  has  been  raised.  The  English  nation  is 
jealous  of  any  assumption  of  style  that  can  be  in  any 
way  construed  to  mean  a  personal  rather  than  a  con¬ 
stitutional  ruler  ;  and  in  India  there  are  powerful  inde¬ 
pendent  or  partly  independent  princes,  ruling  over  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  half  the  entire  peninsula,  who, 
although  acknowledging  a  certain  dependence  on  the 
protection  and  friendship  of  this  country,  might  objeet 
to  be  incorporated  as  a  part  of  the  empire.  There  is  a 
strong  impression  that  personal  rather  than  State  reasons 
have  influenced  the  Ministry  in  bringing  forward  this 
matter.  It  is  tolerably  well  known  that,  shortly  after 
the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  the  Princess 
Marie  of  Russia,  a  question  of  precedence  was  raised, 
and  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  visit  of  the  Czar 
to  this  country  in  the  summer  of  1874  uncon¬ 

nected  with  the  important  subject.  If  the  Princess,  as 
the  daughter  of  an  Emperor,  really  claimed  precedence 
over  the  daughters  of  a  Queen,  it  is  not  quite  impossible 
that  a  desire  to  adopt  the  Imperial  title  was  developed 
in  an  illustrious  quarter,  especially  as,  in  all  human 
probability,  in  a  very  few  years  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Her  Majesty  will  be  Empress  of  Germany.  There  are 
not  wanting  those  who  hint  that  the  visit  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  India — the  State  advantages  of  which  are 
not  particularly  apparent — and  the  more  frequent  public 
appearances  of  Ro)alty,  just  as  the  Bill  is  being  passed 
through  Parliament,  are  not  unconnected  with  the  desire 
that  the  Imperial  title  should  be  assumed. 


Frederica  Elizabeth  was  born  on  the  3rd  of  April, 
1822,  and  had  consequently  nearly  completed  her  54th 
year.  She  was  married  to  Dr.  Stanley,  Dean  of  West¬ 
minster,  on  the  22nd  of  December,  1863,  and  was 
indeed  a  helpmeet  to  him,  foremost  in  every  good  work 
of  unostentatious  kindness  and  charity,  surrounded  by 
friends  of  all  sects,  who  found  in  her  liberal  and  truly 
Christian  sympathies  the  elements  of  their  common 
faith.  The  poor  of  Westminster  will  miss  a  good 
friend.  Those  who  knew  her  in  her  domestic  privacy 
mourn  the  loss  of  a  gentle  and  calm  but  resolute  spirit, 
from  whose  lips  never  escaped  an  irritable  or  unjust 
word.  She  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Scotch  Presbyterian 
Church  and  the  great  Nonconformist  bodies  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  of  literature,  philosophy,  and  science,  who 
knew  her  high  qualities  and  had  enjoyed  her  friendship. 

A  POET  GOVERNS  INDIA. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  the  Prime  Minister,  himself  a  man  of 
letters,  who  fought  his  way  to  fame,  pen  in  hand,  when 
as  yet  the  hope  of  political  eminence  was  little  more 
than  a  dream,  no  doubt  felt  a  peculiar  pleasure  in 
appointing  the  son  of  his  old  friend  and  colleague, 
literary  and  political — Lord  Lytton,  the  poet,  novelist, 
and  dramatist — to  be  the  Viceroy  of  “  gorgeous  Ind,” 
especially  when  the  present  Lord  Lytton  is  a  poet 
standing  almost  in  the  front  rank.  As  “  Owen  Mere¬ 
dith”  he  is  widely  read.  In  purely  poetic  feeling, 
indeed,  he  is  superior  to  his  father,  who  was  somewhat 
too  .artificially  elegant  and  scholarly  to  be  a  true  poet. 
The  new  Governor- General  of  India  has  already  done 
good  work  in  diplomacy,  and  received  a  thorough 
official  training,  and  no  doubt  he  will  worthily  deserve 
the  great  honour  placed  upon  him. 

A  MARRIAGE  ROMANCE 

of  an  extraordinary  character  has  been  this  month 
revealed  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  the 
Court  of  Divorce,  a  source  to  which  we  by  no  means 
generally  prefer  to  be  indebted  for  information,  but  the 
case  is  so  peculiar  and  has  been  so  much  talked  about 
that  we  feel  bound  to  refer  to  it.  A  very  interesting 
and  amusing  book.  Tent  l^e  in  Norway,  was  published 
about  four  years  since.  The  writer  described  an  expe¬ 
dition  shared  with  a  family  of  gipsies,  and  depicted 
with  no  little  gusto  the  delights  of  the  free  life  of  gen¬ 
teel  vagabondage,  roaming  from  one  charming  spot  to 
another  with  such  fare  as  the  woods  and  streams 
afforded,  and  practically  poetising  in  a  most  enchanting 
fashion.  The  central  figure  of  the  book  was  Esmeralda, 
a  young  gipsy  girl,  whose  beauty,  grace,  activity,  and 
merriment  the  author  was  never  wearied  of  dwelling  on. 
Such  a  fascinadng  gipsy  girl  was  never  before  met  with 
out  of  a  novel  or  a  ballet.  About  a  year  afterwards 
the  formal  announcement  of  the  marriage  of  the  author, 
Mr.  Hubert  Smith,  was  announced.  The  bride  was 
Esmeralda,  and  her  stalwart  brothers,  Zachariah  and 

R 


THE  DEATH  OF  LADY  AUGUSTA  STANLEY 

has  deprived  Her  Majesty  of  one  of  her  nearest  and 
dearest  friends,  a  confidential  companion  of  the  late 
Duchess  of  Kent,  and  one  of  the  good,  tender-hearted 
women  in  whose  sympathy  the  Queen  found  con¬ 
solation  when  the  great  trial  of  her  life,  the  death  of 
the  Prince  Consort,  occurred.  The  I^dy  Augusta 
Stanley  was  the  eleventh  child  of  the  seventh  Earl  of 
Elgin,  and  one  of  a  family  of  fourteen,  of  whom  the  most 
distinguished  was  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  whose  services  to 
the  State  as  Governor  of  Canada,  Ambassador  to  China, 
and  Governor- General  of  India  were  so  valuable.  The 
work  and  anxiety  of  Indian  administration  killed  him, 
s  it  killed  his  predecessor.  Lord  Canning.  Lady  Augusta 
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Zebulon,  were  witnesses  to  the  marriage.  We  do  not 
think  they  signed  the  register,  for  a  very  good  reason  ; 
at  any  rate  Esmeralda  Locke  herself  was  not  equal  to 
such  a  feat  of  penmanship.  Some  curiosity  was  excited 
as  to  the  bridegroom.  He  was  supposed  to  be  either  a 
young  poet  or  a  young  painter,  but  he  was  in  fact  a 
middle-agf‘d  solicitor,  filling  the  unpoetical  position  of 
town  clerk  in  a  country  town.  The  unsophisticated 
child  of  nature  did  not  take  kindly  to  married  life. 
Once  she  threw  a  candlestick  at  her  husband’s  head, 
in  return  for  which  he  unsentimentally  boxed  her  ears. 
At  length  a  young  Oxford  student,  who  was  also  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  Rommany  race,  and  had 
stuxlled  the  language  of  the  wandering  tribes,  came 
across  her  path,  and  with  him  fled  the  semi-civilised 
Esmeralda.  Mr.  Hubert  Smith  is,  by  legal  decree, 
free  from  his  wife,  and  is  probably  now  of  opinion 
that  it  is  not  a  bad  plan,  in  connection  with  so  important 
a  subject  as  marriage,  to  defer  somewhat  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  customs  of  society.  If  ever  again  he  offer  his 
hand  to  a  gipsy  girl,  may  it  be  with  no  more  serious 
intent  than  to  listen  to  the  nonsensical  jargon  of  fortune¬ 
telling  ! 


“  EVEN  THE  EGGS  ARE  ADULTERATED  NOW  !” 
said  a  lady  from  the  country,  after  a  brief  but  sad 
experience  of  a  bad  specimen  of  metropolitau  house¬ 
keeping.  It  is  possible  she  made  a  mistake,  and  that 
the  “  warranted  new  laid”  which  roused  her  ire  was 
only  a  shop  egg  of  considerable  antiquity,  but  really 
we  are  almost  disposed  to  suspect  the  possibility  of 
adulterating  eggs  when  we  read  that  oysters  are  not 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  dishonest  tricks.  In  a  case 
which  came  before  the  Manchester  Quarter  Sessions  it 
is  stated  that,  at  one  of  the  best  known  restaurants  in 
that  city,  it  was  a  regular  practice  to  put  oysters  of 
very  inferior  quality  in  the  shells  whence  real  natives 
had  been  taken,  and  sell  them  at  “  native”  price.  The 
manufacture  was  carried  on  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
premises,  and  when  the  oysters  were  brought  up  there 
was  a  great  show  of  opening  them,  and  the  customers, 
quite  satisfied  with  the  appearance  of  the  shells,  highly 
enjoyed  the  delicate  oysters,  which  they  might  have 
bought  at  about  a  third  the  price.  The  line  in  Sheridan’s 
Critic,'*  An  oyster  maybe  crossed  in  love,” may  be  altered 
to  “  An  oyster  may  be  changed  in  shell and  if  ever 
another  ■«  histling  oyster  be  discovered,  it  maybe  re¬ 
creating  itself  with  the  air,  “  The  shell  I  left  1 
me  r 


behind 


THE  CARLIST  WAR  IS  AT  AN  END; 

and  we  must  all  rejoice  that  the  wretched  sanguinary 
struggle  is  over.  May  Spain  now,  relieved  from  the 
incubus  of  civil  war,  enter  on  a  career  of  peace  and 
prosperity  !  Don  Carlos,  who  had  not  the  shadow  of 
a  legal  claim  to  the  throne,  but  who  did  not  hesiute  to 
plunge  the  country  into  all  the  horrors  of  war,  and 
permit  thousands  of  brave  but  misguided  men  to  throw 
away  their  lives  on  his  behalf,  is  now  in  England.  It 
I  would  be  a  lamentable  mistake  if  he  were  induced  to 

i  believe  that  he  was  in  the  remotest  degree  an  object  of 

^  sympathy.  We  afford  a  refuge  to  all  political  adven- 

[  turers,  but  there  an  end.  Let  him  be  thankful  he  is 


safe  and  content  to  be  obscure.  It  is  very  edifying  to 
know  that,  since  his  arrival  in  this  country,  he  has 
attended  a  mass  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  those  of 
his  adherents  who  fell  in  the  late  war. 

RELICS  OF  MOODY  AND  SANKEY. 

We  must  not  run  away  with  the  idea  that  only  in 
Catholic  countries  are  relics  of  saints  valued.  Some  of 
the  good  folks  of  Philadelphia  are,  it  seems,  very 
anxious  to  possess  some  memorials  of  the  great 
preacher  and  the  great  singing  evangdist,  who  have 
been  conducting  a  series  of  services  in  that  town.  At 
the  termination  of  the  visit  the  fittings  and  furniture  of 
the  large  hall  were  sold,  and  the  chairs  on  which  Messrs. 
Moody  and  Sankey  had  sat  were  sold,  after  an  eager 
competition  at  55  dollars  (about  £jl)  each.  On  the 
principle,  perhaps,  that  if  “  he  was  not  the  rose  he  had 
been  beside  it,”  President  Grant’s  chair  sold  for  22 
dollars.  This  is  not  all ;  for  we  read  in  the  Penn 
Monthly,  a  Pennsylvanian  magazine  of  high  repute,  that 
“  the  towels  used  by  the  evangelists  were  consigned, 
not  to  the  hands  of  washerwomen,  as  would  have 
seemed  natural,  but  to  those  of  enthusiastic  followers 
who  struggled  for  the  possession  of  them  ‘  just  as  they 
were.’  ”  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey,  who  are  sensible 
as  well  as  pious  men,  must  smile  sadly  when  they  hear 
of  this,  and  perhaps  doubt  whether  their  ministrations 
have  had  all  the  spiritual  results  they  aimed  at.  We 
in  England  are  utterly  astonished —  Stop  !  was  there  not 
a  few  years  since  a  spirited  competition  for  the  cherry¬ 
stones  which  some  Ropl  personages  had  left  on  their 
plates  after  a  luncheon,  and  were  not  those  cherry¬ 
stones  enthusiastically  sucked  by  some  loyal-hearted 
persons  We  hope  the  Pennsylvanians  did  not  read 
about  that  affair  when  it  was  reported  in  the  English 
newspapers. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  ARITHMETICAL  BEES 

are  now  supplementing  the  popular  Spelling  Bees,  and 
certainly  present  far  greater  difficulties.  The  limits 
within  which  the  questions  are  put  should  be  well 
defined,  and  the  authority  for  reference  made  known  in 
ample  time.  The  scope  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  spelling 
interrogator  in  discovering  words  of  outrageous  ortho¬ 
graphical  complexity  is  narrow  indeed  compared  to  the 
field  open  to  the  geographical  interrogator,  who  has  all 
the  crackjaw  names  of  Poland,  all  the  mysteries  of 
inner  Asia  or  Africa,  all  the  botherments  of  latitude 
and  longitude,  many-named  rivers,  and  bewildering 
populations  at  his  service.  Clever  men,  who  have  time 
to  cram,  be  mercitjl  to  common  folks  !  Arithmetic, 
too,  should  be  limited  to  the  elementary  rules  and  prac¬ 
tice.  The  interrogator  who  would  obtrude  fractions 
and  decimals,  not  to  mention  duodecimals  and  cube 
root,  should  be  considered  an  enemy  to  the  happiness 
of  his  fellow-creatures. 

tourists’  fares  ARE  TO  BE  INCREASED. 

We  note  this  fact  because  we  may  have  fine  weather 
some  day,  and  our  friends  may  desire  to  go  out  of 
town.  TTie  principal  railway  companies,  to  whom  the 
public  is  so  much  indebted  for  consideration  in  the  way 
of  providing  uncomfortable  carriages,  high  fares,  and  a 
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pleasing  variety  of  collisions,  have  decided  to  increase 
all  tourist  fares  ten  per  cent.  In  the  announcement 
that  this  decision  has  been  come  to,  we  read : — “  It  has 
been  thought  for  several  years  that  the  tourist  fares 
have  been  too  cheap,  and  such  frequent  representations 
have  been  made  by  the  ‘  commercial  traveller’  com¬ 
munity,  more  especially  as  to  the  unfairness  of  allowing 
exceptional  advantages  to  tourists  whilst  business  men 
have  been  obliged  to  pay  ordinary  fares,  that  the  rail¬ 
way  companies  have  decided  to  make  certain  alterations 
which  will  do  away  with  this  injustice.”  How  the 
commercial  travellers  can  jx»ssibly  be  benefited  by 
making  other  people  pay  as  much  as  they  do,  we 
cannot  see.  The  best  way  of  doing  away  with  an  in¬ 
justice  would  have  been,  it  seems  to  us,  to  bring  down 
the  fares  paid  by  the  commercial  men  to  the  level  of 


those  paid  by  the  tourists,  the  carrying  of  whom  did  not, 
we  apprehend,  cause  a  loss  to  the  companies,  who  are 
not  famous  for  doing  anything  without  being  tolerably 
well  remunerated  for  their  trouble. 

BABY-FARMING  IN  FRANCE, 

or  the  country-nursing  system  as  it  is  styled  (the  result 
is  much  the  same  by  whatever  name  the  fashion  is 
called),  is  being  seriously  discouraged.  The  authorities 
of  Paris  are  setting  their  faces  against  it,  and  the  trial 
of  au  old  woman  named  Ravoilhe — who  acted  as  an 
agent  between  mothers  who  did  not  want  to  be  troubled 
with  their  babies  and  nurses  who  were  willing  to  take 
them — has  produced  some  painful  disclosures  res|5ect- 
ing  the  rapidity  with  which  the  infants  entrusted  to 
the  hrtfie  mere  Ravoilhe  were,  as  the  slang  of  the  nurses 
goes,  made  into  angels. 


MUSICAL  AND  THEATRICAL. 


IT  is  often  noticeable  to  the  chronicler  of  musical 
jierformances  in  London  that  a  composition  which 
has  been  suffered  to  lie  neglected  for  a  long  time,  often, 
by  some  mere  chance,  comes  prominently  into  notice, 
and  is  to  be  heard  at  one  concert  after  another  during 
the  season  till  the  public  are  thoroughly  familiar  with 
it,  after  which  it  is  relegated  to  the  oblivion  under 
which  it  has  slumbered  so  long,  not  to  emerge  probably 
for  several  years.  Such  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago 
with  Beethoven’s  Mass  in  D ;  then  came  the  turn  of 
Rossini’s  Messe  SoUnnelle,  which,  after  its  first  brilliant 
performance  in  St.  James’s  Hall,  was  to  be  heard  at  all 
the  principal  choral  concerts,  amateur  and  otherwise,  of 
the  season.  This  year  Mendelssohn’s  Antigone  music, 
which  has  for  some  time  remained  so  far  in  obscurity 
that  it  was  only  known  by  name  to  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  our  leading  choral  societies,  has  come  into 
prominent  notice.  Already  it  has  been  twice  performed 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  with  the  advantage  of  all  the 
scenic  accessories,  and,  upon  the  whole,  a  remarkably 
good  cast,  and  a  body  of  choralists  who  generally 
rendered  the  music  satisfactorily  ;  and  now  Mr.  Henry 
I.eslie,  who  has  from  time  to  time  included  it  in  his 
programmes,  has  again  taken  it  up.  That  the  execution 
of  the  choruses  by  Mr.  Leslie’s  choir  would  far  surpass 
anything  that  had  been  attempted  before  was  only  to  be 
expected,  and  though  the  action  of  the  play  was  only 
supplied  by  the  brillbnt  reading  of  Mrs.  Stirling,  the 
result  of  the  performance  left  little  to  be  desired.  Mr. 
[.eslie’s  work  had  been  of  course  concentrated  upon 
and  confined  to  the  music,  and  the  magnificent  choruses, 
“  Orb  of  Helios,”  “  Wonders  in  nature,”  and  the 
superb  Dionysiac  ode,  “  Fair  Semele’s  high-born  son,” 
have  probably  never  been  given  with  finer  effect.  Now 
that  our  musical  entrepreneurs  have  taken  Mendelssohn’s 
male  voice  music  in  hand,  may  we  remind  them  that 
(Edipus,  though  less  grand,  is  as  beautiful  as  the  An¬ 
tigone — witness  the  exquisite  chorus,  “  Thou  comest 
here  to  the  land” — and  that  the  sublime  cantata,  “  To 


the  sons  of  art,”  is  hardly  ever  heard,  and  to  a  large 
body  of  musical  amateurs  is  almost  unknown  ? 

The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  gave  Handel’s  Samson 
at  their  concert  upon  Friday,  the  loth  of  the  month.  Here 
again  is  a  work  that  is  heard  but  rarely,  though  it  so 
abounds  in  gems  both  for  the  solo  voices  and  the  chorus 
that  one  can  easily  understand  the  affection  felt  for  it  by 
its  composer,  while  the  comparative  rarity  of  its  per¬ 
formance  cannot  but  be  surprising.  With  isolated 
numbers  of  the  work  most  people  are  familiar.  Every 
one  knows  the  famous  air,  “  Total  eclipse,”  as  one  of 
the  most  superbly  dramatic  airs  ever  written  by  Handel ; 
and  the  beautifully  devotional  “  Return,  O  God  of 
Hosts-,”  the  bass  airs,  “Honour  and  arms,”  and  “  How 
willing  my  paternal  love the  brilliant  soprano  bravura, 
“  Let  the  bright  seraphim,”  and  the  duet  for  tenor  and 
bass,  “  Go,  baffled  coward,”  never  fail  to  make  their 
mark  wherever  they  are  heard.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  some  of  the  choruses,  such  as  “  Then  round  about 
the  starry  throne,”  “  Fixed  in  His  everlasting  seat,”  and 
“  Let  their  celestial  concerts,”  and  of  the  overture  with 
its  famous  minuet,  but  with  the  work  as  a  whole  few 
are  thoroughly  familiar.  No  doubt  the  cumbersomeness 
of  the  libretto  is  greatly  against  the  popularity  of  the 
oratorio,  but  a  good  deal  of  this  can  be  got  rid  of  by 
judicious  excision,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  excision  in 
this  case  becomes  a  necessity.  Cut  down  to  the  ordinary 
exigencies  of  an  oratorio  performance,  Samson  remains 
with  its  chief  beauties  still  intact,  and  should  be  heard 
oftener.  The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society’s  performance 
was  not  altogether  a  fortunate  one.  Madame  Edith 
Wynne,  ordinarily  one  of  the  very  best  of  our  Handelian 
soprani,  was  not  in  voice,  and  some  of  the  airs  allotted 
to  her  suffered  appreciably  in  consequence.  Signor 
Fabrini,  though  singing  throughout  with  much  care  and 
taste,  was  hardly  up  to  the  mark  as  a  representative  of 
Samson  -,  and  Mr.  Fox,  who  is  essentially  a  light 
baritone,  was  hardly  well  fitted  with  the  part  of  Manoah, 
which  requires  something  more  ponderous  and  impres- 
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sive.  The  other  two  principals,  however,  left  little  to 
I  be  desired.  Madame  Patey’s  rendering  of  the  music  of 

'  Micah  was  beyond  all  praise.  She  not  only  sang  the 

airs  with  the  most  consummate  taste  and  feeling,  but 
delivered  the  recitatives  in  a  style  that  we  meet  with 
now  only  too  seldom.  Again,  no  better  representative 
I  of  Harapha  could  have  been  found  than  Mr.  Lewis 

Thomas,  who  sang  the  music  as  if  it  had  been  written 
for  him.  Not  the  least  pleasing  feature  of  the  perform¬ 
ance  was  the  reappearance  of  Sir  Michael  Costa  in  his 
place  as  conductor  after  a  tedious  illness. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  concert  given  at  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall  by  command  of  and/ in  the  presence 
of  Her  Majesty  the  (^een  proved  a  financial  success  ; 
indeed,  with  the  extravagant  prices  charged  for  admis¬ 
sion  this  was  almost  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  probably 
by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  audience  went  rather 
for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  a  public  appearance  of 
the  Queen  than  to  listen  to  the  music,  which,  though 
attractive  enough  from  a  popular  point  of  view,  cer¬ 
tainly  possessed  little  or  no  artistic  value,  and  nothing 
whatever  of  novelty.  Still  the  financial  career  of  the 
Albert  Hall  has  b^n  so  disastrous  hitherto  that  one 
cannot  help  congratulating  the  directors  or  committee 
of  management  upon  finding  some  means  to  provide  the 
sinews  of  war  for  carrying  out  satisfactorily  their  more 
legitimate  objects,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  find  the  Royal 
Albert  Hall  Choral  Society  again  engaged  upon  work 
better  worthy  of  their  powers  than  a  few  part  songs. 
Before  these  lines  are  in  our  readers’  hands  they  will 
have  git  en  a  performance  of  the  Israel  in  Egypt  which 
will  be  worthy  of  their  former  renown,  judging  from 
the  care  bestowed  upon  the  rehearsals.  A  very  fine 
performance  may  be  predicted,  which  we  shall  hope  to 
notice  in  detail  in  our  next  article. 

Any  sign  of  an  increased  healthiness  in  the  tone  of 
our  theatrical  performances  is  most  devoutly  to  be 
welcomed,  and  is  worthy  of  most  sincere  encourage¬ 
ment.  Every  one  must  feel  that  we  had  sunk  to  a  very 
low  point  indeed.  A  vicious  taste  for  the  inanities  of  bur¬ 
lesque  seemed  to  have  seized  upon  playgoers,  to  which 
the  managers  appeared  only  too  willing  to  minister  ;  and 
the  poorest  of  libretto,  the  most  trivial  music,  and  the 
feeblest  attempts  at  acting  were  forgiven  for  the  sake  of 
a  liberal  display  of  brilliant  scenery,  gorgeous  dresses, 
and  the  charms  of  the  human  form  divine  as  exempli¬ 
fied  in  the  persons  of  some  scores  of  young  ladies 
whose  least  claim  of  success  upon  the  stage  was  their 
dramatic  ability.  “  Give  us  plenty  of  leg  pieces,  Pip 
my  boy,”  said  the  duke  in  Nicholas  Nickleby,  “  and  I’ll 
stand  by  you,”  and  it  seemed  as  if  we  had  gone  back 
to  the  days  of  Manager  Pip  with  a  vengeance.  But  we 
seem  now  to  be  turning  the  corner.  Burlesque,  indeed. 


continues  to  be  acted,  and  still  finds  its  admirers,  but  it 
is  now  restricted  to  only  a  few  of  our  theatres.  At 
the  rest  a  healthier  tone  prevails,  and  here  and  there  we 
find  a  manager  who  seems  to  have  taken  in  hand,  as  far 
as  in  him  lies,  the  purification  of  the  drama  and  of 
existing  dramatic  taste  by  the  production  of  a  series  of 
pieces  which  are  healthy  in  tone,  while  wanting  nothing 
of  beauty,  attractiveness,  or  poetic  fancy.  Notable 
among  these  pioneers  is  Mr.  Hare,  who  has  brought 
the  taste  and  delicacy  which  he  cultivated  at  the  Prince 
of  Wales’s  Theatre  under  Mr.  Bancroft  to  bear  with 
signal  success  upon  his  management  of  the  Court 
Theatre.  He  has  surrounded  himself  with  one  of  the 
best  working  companies  in  London,  consisting  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  whose  devotion  to  their  art  is  complete 
and  conscientious,  has  selected  his  pieces  with  con* 
summate  taste,  and  he  is  reaping  the  reward  he  so  richly 
deserves.  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert’s  charmingly  fanciful 
piece.  Broken  Hearts,  has  been  succeeded  by  a  revival  of 
the  English  adaptation  of  Sardou’s  Les  Pmttes  de  Mouche, 
written  by  Mr.  Palgrave  Simpson,  and  entitled  A  Scrap 
of  Paper.  Various  versions  of  the  piece  have  been 
given  in  this  country  before,  notably  one  from  the 
pen  of  the  present  adapter,  which  was  given  at  St. 
James’s  Theatre  in  l86l,  under  Mr.  Alfred  Wigan’s 
direction,  with  a  strong  cast,  including  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alfred  Wigan,  Miss  Herbert,  Mr.  Emery,  and  Mr.  Bel- 
more.  On  the  present  occasion  the  principal  characters 
are  taken  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal,  Miss  Hollingshead, 
Miss  Hughes,  Mr.  Charles  Kelly,  Mr.  Kemble,  and 
Mr.  Hare  himself,  who  plays  the  part  of  the  boy 
Archie  very  artistically.  The  play  is  throughout  ad¬ 
mirably  acted,  though  it  would  hardly  appear  that 
Mrs.  Kendal  has  caught  the  true  idea  of  the  character 
of  Susan  Hartley.  She  is  too  lively  and  excitable,  and 
seems  to  have  laboured  principally  to  bring  into  pro- 
minence  rather  the  amusing  than  the  solid  side  of  the 
character.  The  success  of  the  piece  is  unquestionable, 
and  it  will  probably  hold  the  stage  for  as  long  a  time 
as  Mr.  Hare  chooses  to  keep  it  running. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  performances  to  be  seen 
at  present  is  that  of  Miss  Jennie  Lee  in  the  character 
of  Jo  in  the  version  of  Dickens’s  Bleak  House  now  being 
played  at  the  Globe.  We  referred  to  this  in  our  last 
month’s  notes,  and  are  glad  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
recurring  to  it  again  to  notice  how  complete  has  been 
its  success.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  there  are  to 
be  found  among  the  ranks  of  our  burlesque  actresses 
more  young  ladies  who  ate  capable  of  finished  artistic 
work  like  this  ?  If  there  are  let  them  come  forward, 
encouraged  by  Miss  Lee’s  brilliant  example.  There 
is  plenty  of  room  for  them  and  plenty  of  work  to  be 
done. 
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Paris,  March. 

r[E  fetes  at  the  Elysee  are  over,  but  the  Government 
seems  decided  to  encourage  at  the  ministeres,  pre¬ 
fectures,  and  even  mairies,  large  balls  after  the  pattern 
of  those  given  at  the  Presidence. 

Government  wishes  ladies  to  multiply  their  toilets, 
and  not  to  listen  to  the  severe  voices  which  would  call 
them  back  to  the  adoration  of  Sainte  Mousseline. 
What  France  wants  is  work  ;  one  of  the  best  means  of 
producing  it  is  to  induce  ladies  of  fashion  to  dress  as 
much  as  possible.  The  more  elegant  their  toilets  the 
more  prosperous  the  workroom.  In  a  politico-econo¬ 
mical  point  of  view,  female  toilets  represent  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  nation,  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
visible  under  the  most  charming  aspect.  A  people 
where  ladies  no  longer  dress  well  is  a  people  in  the 
depth  of  depair  and  misery.  The  best  thermometer  of 
the  welfare  of  France  is,  after  all,  the  account-books  of 
such  as  Worth  and  Co.,  or  of  our  tnagasins  de  muveautes. 
Napoleon  I.  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  once  proved 
it  in  a  somewhat  eccentric  fashion.  It  was  at  Saint 
Cloud,  on  the  occasion  of  a  fete  given  for  the  christen¬ 
ing  of  the  King  of  Rome. 

The  semblance  of  a  palace  planned  for  the  child- 
king  had  just  been  lighted  up  opposite  the  great  cascade, 
when  all  at  once  burst  a  fearful  storm. 

A  number  of  deputations  from  all  the  cities  in  the 
Empire  stood  there,  an  endless  crowd  of  men  in  em¬ 
broidered  uniforms,  of  ladies  in  velvet  and  silk  dresses. 
The  Emperor  was  talking  on  the  threshold  of  the  door 
opening  into  the  garden.  The  Mayor  of  Lyons  was 
near  him.  **  Monsieur  le  maire,”  said  Napoleon,  “  I 
am  going  to  give  work  to  your  manufacturers.” 

Saying  this,  he  remained  standing  in  the  doorway, 
and  none  daring  to  pass  so  august  an  obstacle,  there 
was  a  few  millions’  worth  of  materials  entirely  spoiled 
by  the  rain.  The  Empress  Marie  Louise  herself  re¬ 
mained  exposed  to  the  storm,  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  Prince  Aldobrandini,  on  whose  arm  she 
leant,  could  find  her  an  umbrella.  It  was  right  im¬ 
perial  sport.  Happy  if  Napoleon  never  had  indulged 
in  worse ! 

The  Count  and  Countess  of  Paris  were  present  last 
week  at  the  first  representation  of  Les  Chevaliers  de  la 
Patrie  at  the  Theatre  Historique.  This  drama  recalls 
the  most  tragical  episodes  of  the  secession  war  in 
America.  The  brilliant  conduct  of  the  Count  of  Paris 
in  this  war,  whose  histotian  he  himself  has  been,  lent 
a  peculiar  interest  to  M.  Del  pit’s  work  in  the  princely 
box.  It  was  heard  with  much  pleasure.  The  public 
endorsed  the  opinion  of  the  princes,  finding  in  the  new 
drama  the  expression  of  high,  patriotic,  and  warlike 
sentiments  which  will  always  find  an  echo  with  the 
French  nation.  The  author  has  not  forgotten  that  the 
noblesse  of  France  contributed  in  a  large  measure  to  the 
independence  of  the  United  States,  and  has  assigned  it 
in  the  secession  war  a  part  full  of  devotion,  courage, 
and  dignity. 


M.  Delpit’s  drama  deserves  a  great  success.  Nobly 
pathetic  and  touching,  it  does  not  derive  its  interest 
from  the  scenes  of  murder  or  debauch  which  too 
often  characterise  dramas  of  the  Boulevard ;  it  is  the 
work  of  a  noble-minded  man  and  talented  writer. 

The  other  novelties  of  the  month  are  not  worth 
mentioning,  being  a  mixture  of  absurdity  and  immo¬ 
rality.  The  Porte  Saint-Martin  alone  deserves  a  word 
of  notice  for  the  excellent  reprise  of  the  grand  drama 
Vingt  ans  apres.  Dumaine  and  the  pretty  Mdlle. 
Dica-Petit  give  a  new  lease  of  youth  and  success 
to  the  masterpiece  of  Dumas  the  Elder — we  mean  the 
Great. 

Among  the  events  of  the  month  we  are  bound  to 
place  the  grand  seance  of  the  Academie  Fran9aise  for 
the  reception  of  its  newly- elected  member,  M.  John 
Lemoinne.  Academical  receptions  always  bring  together 
a  great  concourse  of  people,  and  this  one  was  even 
more  numerously  attended  than  usual.  The  feminine 
element  formed,  as  usual,  a  large  part  of  the  audience. 
Unfortunately  it  is  not  in  general  the  most  youthful 
or  the  most  elegant  portion  of  the  female  community 
who  care  to  grace  the  Palais  Mazarin  by  their  presence, 
and  faded  bonnets  and  dyed  dresses  are  there  exhibited 
without  concern. 

Our  Academicians  take  advantage  of  this  sans  gene  of 
the  feminine  portion  of  the  audience  to  neglect  their 
own  personal  appearance,  and  do  not  keep  to  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  their  honourable  corps.  Coats  embroidered 
with  green  palm-leaves  were  in  a  very  small  minority, 
and  even  among  these  some  were  half-concealed  by 
overcoats.  For  the  sake  of  its  own  prestige  the  Aca¬ 
demy  ought  to  render  its  uniform  obligatory  upon  days 
of  public  meetings. 

Marriages  are  most  plentiful  in  high  life  this  month. 
Last  Monday  Baroness  Bro  de  Comeres  gave,  in  her 
splendid  hotel  of  the  Avenue  de  I’Alma,  an  afternoon 
reception,  very  numerously  attended,  on  the  occasion  of 
her  daughter’s  approaching  marriage  with  M.  Pic-Paris, 
naval  lieutenant. 

Afternoon  ricevimenti  on  such  matrimonial  occasions 
are  becoming  more  and  more  fashionable.  They  are 
the  pretext  for  exhibitions  of  wedding  presents,  and 
while  taking  a  cup  of  tea  or  glass  of  sweet  wine, 
visitors  are  called  upon  to  admire  the  costly  and  artistic 
gifts  of  bridegroom,  relations,  and  friends. 

These  exhibitions  are,  in  fact,  taking  extraordinary 
proportions.  Lace  flounces  are  arranged  in  fan-like 
pleats,  dresses  and  shawls  are  spread  out  upon  stands, 
plate  is  put  out  as  if  a  repast  were  going  to  be  served, 
rich  prayer-books  are  left  open — in  short,  all  the  wedding 
presents  are  disposed  with  a  care  and  taste  bespeaking 
the  pleasure  with  which  they  have  been  received. 

Brides  have  thus  found  an  excellent  way  of  inducing 
the  sons  of  Adam  who  take  to  themselves  wives  to 
open  their  purses  with  a  more  liberal  hand,  and  no 
longer  to  plead  the  hardness  of  the  times  and  the  sim¬ 
plicity  suitable  to  a  democratic  state. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

*#•  It  u  absolately  neceBsary  that  thooe  whc.  preeent  themselvea  at 
®ur  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whoae  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

■Au.  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds— excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editok  Of  THK  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  CoEKESPONDENTs. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 


Quotations. 

Bessie  writes — “Dear  Humming-Bird, — I  am  a  constant  reader 
of  your  charming  Magazine,  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Maga¬ 
zine,  and  like  it  so  much ;  it  is  so  altered  and  improved  latterly  as  to 
be  scarcely  recognisable.  I  took  it  for  many  years,  but  having 
thoroughly  disapproved  of  tight-lacing  and  other  things  equally  ob¬ 
jectionable  which  were  formerly  advocated  in  it  I  gave  it  up  with 
the  full  determination  of  never  resuming  it.  Having  heard,  however, 
from  several  of  my  large  circle  of  friends  of  the  great  changes  for  the 
better  that  have  taken  place  in  it  during  the  last  twelve  months,  1 
was  induced  to  renew  my  subscription,  and  am  amply  gratified.  Like 
many  of  your  readers,  I  cannot  be  otherwise  than  impressed  with  the 
pure  high-toned  morality  which  like  a  golden  thread  runs  through  the 
articles  and  stories.  It  is  impossible  for  any  thoughtful  reader  not  to 
receive  benefit  and  information  on  every  branch  of  things  useful  and 
ornamental.  One  question  I  should  like  to  ask,  if  I  have  not  already 
trespassed  to  too  great  an  extent  on  your  space — Would  you  or  one 
•f  your  correspiMidents  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  whence  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quotation  is  derived  : — ‘  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb  ?’  I  was  at  first  under  the  impression  that  it  was  in  the  Bible, 
but  have  searched  for  it  in  vain.”  [The  quotation  is  from  Sterne’s 
Sentimental  Journey,  in  the  chapter  describing  the  interview  with 
poor  demented  Marir.'' 

L.  F.  S.  writes — “Madam, — It  may  spare  yon  some  trouble  if  I 
answer  the  question  asked  by,  I  believe,  Uullah  Lilt  respecting  the 
following  quotations : — 

“  ‘  Gave  (not  surrenders)  his  body  to  that  pleasant  country’s  earth, 
and  his  pure  (not  fair)  soul  unto  his  captain,  Christ.’ 

Shaeipearb’s  King  Richard  the  Second,  Act  iv..  Scene  1. 

“  ‘  O  Christ  that  it  were  possible,’  Ac. 

Tennyson’s  ilaud,  xxiv.,  3  v. 

“‘His  lips  were  very  mild  and  meek,’  Ac. — Tennyson’s  Two  Voices’ 
[The  first  passage  is  so  beautiful  that  I  give  it  here  in  full.  The 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  is  speaking  of  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk  : — 

“  Many  a  time  hath  banished  Norfolk  fought 
For  Jesu  Christ ;  in  glorious  Christian  field 
Streaming  the  ensign  of  the  Christian  cross 
Against  black  pagans — Turks  and  Saracens ; 

And,  toiled  w  ith  works  of  war,  retired  himself 
To  Italy ;  and  there,  at  Venice,  gave 
Hie  body  to  that  pleasant  country’s  earth. 

And  his  pure  soul  unto  his  captain,  Christ, 

Under  whose  colours  he  had  fought  so  long.”] 

Purs. 

Ethel  writes— “Dear  Humming-Bird,— Will  you  kindly  inform 
mo  in  the  next  number  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine 
what  I  should  have  to  pay  for  a  good  beaver  set  for  a  velvet  jacket  p 
Could  you  recommend  anything  nicer  than  bcaier,  at  about  the  same 
price  ?  I  also  wish  to  know  the  price  of  one  of  the  books  lately 
published,  which  you  recommend  to  your  readers,  entitled  Seed  to  the 
Sower.  And,  lastly,  can  you  tell  me  what  to  use  for  my  hair  to 
prevent  it  from  turning  grey  ?  I  am  quite  young,  but  since  I  was 
fifteen  years  of  age  my  hair  has  been  turning  grey.  I  have  tried 
Mrs.  Allen’s  Restorer,  but  tliat  only  makes  it  patchy.  I  shall  be  so 
thankful  if  you  will  tell  me  of  some  good  remedy.”  [Dark  Russian 
beaver,  2  inches  wide,  costs  from  Os.  6d.  to  153.  per  yard ;  4  inches 
wide,  from  15a.  to  308.  Silver  beaver,  2  inches  wide,  costs  from 
*s.  6d.  to  208.  per  yard  ;  4  inches  wide,  from  lys.  6d.  to  353.  I  think 
chinchilla  preferable  to  beaver,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  taste.  Cliinchilla 
is  a  little  dearer.  The  price  of  the  book  you  mention  is  is.  Bathe 
your  hair  in  Condy’s  Fluid  well  diluted  with  water.  Madame  do 
Tour  will  send  you  a  bottle  on  the  receipt  of  iz  stamps.  Address, 
30,  Heunetta-street,  Covent-garden.] 


Music. 

Tomah  writes — “  Can  you  or  any  of  your  subscribers  tell  me  the 
composer  of  a  song  called  ‘  The  Norman  Baron,’  the  words  by 
U.  W.  Longfellow  ?  1  am  particularly  anxious  to  know.  Also, 

could  you  tell  me  the  names  of  some  new  danceable  valses  ?  Those 
generally  played  out  here  are  the  compositions  of  Herr  Strauss,  and 
I  am  really  tired  of  them.”  [Many  thanks  for  your  interesting  letter 
inserted  last  mouth.  It  came  at  the  last  moment,  so  I  had  not  time 
to  inquire  about  your  questions.  That  is  why  they  do  not  appear  till 
now.  “  Tobogganing”  seems  to  be  the  same  amusement  as  that  called 
“  sleighing,”  practised  in  hilly  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  with 
the  dilTerence  that  ladies  never  join  in  it  there,  and  the  sleigh  holds 
only  one  person.  If  you  would  bo  so  kind  as  to  give  us  some  hints 
about  the  outfit  necessary  for  a  lady  going  out  to  Canada,  and  the 
sort  of  household  necessaries  she  should  take  with  her,  1  am  sure 
some  of  our  readers  would  be  grateful  to  you.  Such  information  la 
sure  to  be  useful  to  somebody,  and  1  think  you  can  make  it  interesting 
to  all.  “  The  Norman  Baron”  has  been  set  to  music  by  Frederic 
Dewe.  'There  may  be  other  settings,  but  I  have  not  yet  found 
another.  Strauss’s  waltzes,  pretty  as  they  are,  are  hackneyed  now. 
You  would  be  pleased  with  “  Minnelieder,”  “  Soldatenlieder, 

“  Unter  den  Linden,”  and  “  Brautlieder,”  all  by  Josef  Gung’l.  You 
would  also  like  Lamothe’s  “Bouquet  de  Bal”  Waltzes.  William 
Robinson,  369,  Strand,  London,  will  send  any  of  these  out  to  you. 
The  marked  price  of  nearly  all  I  have  mentioned  is  48.,  which  means 
that  the  sale  price  is  28.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  music 
should  always  be  marked  double  the  price  it  is  sold  at.  Ferhaps 
some  very  clever  {lersou,  who  understands  Bradshaw,  and  politics, 
and  human  nature,  and  other  puzzling  things  in  this  puzzling  world, 
may  be  able  to  enlighten  us. — Humming-Bird.] 

Work-Table. 

A  Country  Subscriber  writes— “  1  would  be  obliged  if  yon  would 
give  a  diagram  or  explanation  of  the  stitch  of  the  now  crewel  work, 
as  1  have  no  opportunity  of  seeing  it,  nor  do  I  understand  it ;  if  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  April  number.”  [The  stitch  is  not  difficult,  and  consists 
in  filling  in  the  outline  with  a  number  of  short  and  long  stitches.  If 
you  will  send  twelve  stamps  to  Madame  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street, 
Covent  Garden,  she  will  forward  to  you  a  small  leaf  worked  in  crewels 
on  crash. — Humming-Bird.] 

Will  the  Humming-Bird  kindlyttell  Mart  what  material  will  be 
most  worn  for  summer  morning  dresses  in  the  country,  and  also  whab 
they  should  be  trimmed  with,  as[she  wishes  to  begin  working  the 
trimming  as  soon  as  possible  ?  She  would  also  like  to  know  the  best 
way  to  make  the  dress,  if  it  is  not  too  soon  to  tell.  Mart  hopes  for  aa 
answer  in  the  next  number.  [Cambric,  lawn,  pique,  hoUaud,  or  thick 
muslin.  English  embroidery  is  still  a  favourite  trimming,  so  is  braid¬ 
ing,  and  both  wash  well.  Some  ladies  are  already  embroidering  their 
summer  washing  dresses  in  crewels.  The  best  w  ay  to  make  a  washing 
dress  is  with  a  tablier  tunic  and  bastjae  bodice ;  fiouuce  round  the 
skirt  if  wishcKl.  'The  front  may  be  trimmed  with  frills  if  preferred  to 
a  tablier.) 

Mary  Jane  writes— “Dear  Humming-Bird,— Do  you  intend 
giving  a  border  for  coverlet,  given  in  your^Mugaziue  for  May  last,  a& 
M.  J.  is  making  one,  and  thinks  it  would  look  very  nice  with  a  good 
broad  border!'”  [You  might  make  a  very  handsome  border  by 
crocheting  the  last  three  rows  all  round  the  edge  of  the  quilt,  and 
adding  a  fringe  three  inches  deep,  which  you^can  make  of  the  crochet 
cotton,  knotting  three  d  ouble  strands  of  it  [into^every  third  stitch  of 
the  double  crochet  forming  the  last  row.] 

Spring  Violet  writes— “Dear  Hvmmikc-Bibd,— Some  years 
ago,  when  in  London,  my  sisters  got  their  measurements  token  by 
Madame  Goubaud,  and  they  wbh  me  to  ask  you  if  .these  measure¬ 
ments  will  now  be  in  the  ymssession  of  Madame  Letellier,  or  would 
they  require  to  get  them  retaken  ?  I  can  assurciyon,  since  we  began 
to  use  your  stylish  paper  models,  we  feel  quite  dissatisfied  with  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  any  second-rate  dressmaker.  I  have  ten  yards  of  a  very  pretty 
lead-coloured  foulard,  which  1  inteud[making  up  into  a  walking  dress. 
As  it  is  meant  for  half-mourning,  could  I  employ  block  silk  as  a 
trimming,  and,  if  so,  in  what  way  ?  Also,  would  the  skirt  require  to 
be  lined,  and  what  sort  of  lining  would  be  most  suitable  ?  Are  tho- 
little  caps  (now  so  much  worn)  intended  only  for  married  ladies  P 
When  a  servant  is  showing  visitors  upstairs,  ought  she  to  precede  or 
follow  them  ?  I  have  seen  both  ways,  and  am  at  a  low  to  know  tho 
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<Mrrect  way.  I  hope  I  have  not  troubled  you  with  too  many  ques¬ 
tions,  but  if  I  have  just  tay  so,  and  1  will  be  careful  not  to  err  iu 
future.”  [Madame  Letellier  cannot  find  your  measurements.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  have  them  taken  again.  Bias  bands  of  black  silk 
may  be  used  as  trimming.  Foulard  is  improved  by  a  lining  of  soft 
muslin  or  very  fine  white  twill.  Unmarried  ladies  wear  the  little 
Dolly  Varden,  Charlotte  Corday,  and  mob  caps.  The  servant  pre¬ 
cedes  the  visitors— acts  as  guide.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  asking  ques¬ 
tions.  I  will  answer  with  pleasure  and  to  the  best  of  my  ability  as 
many  as  you  like  to  ask.] 

Theodosia  writes — “  Dkak  Uumming-Bird, — Will  you  in  your 
April  number  kindly  inform  me  how  the  child’s  pinafore  (illustrated 
on  page  95  of  the  February  Magazine)  is  finished  at  the  top  ?  Is  it 
with  a  running  string  or  band,  and  is  it  open  in  front  or  back  all  the 
way  down  ?  [It  is  open  down  the  the  back  half  way.  Finished  with 
a  band.  Running  string  not  necessary.]  What  would  be  the  cost  of 
getting  the  ‘Medallion  for  Basket’  (Ko.  109  of  the  same  month) 
worked  in  wool — on  any  kind  of  material — ^just  to  show  the  stitch  ? 
[It  is  worked  in  crewel  stitch.  If  you  will  send  stamps  to  Madame 
de  Tour,  she  will  send  you  a  small  leaf  worked  in  crewels  on  crash. 
Address,  30,  llenrietta-strcet,  Covent-garden.]  What  kind  of  stitch 
is  the  crewel  work  done  in  ?  1  do  not  know  any  one  who  knows  how 
to  do  it.  [It  is  impossible  to  explain.  It  is  the  old  tapestry  stitch,  j 

Mat  writes — “  Dkab  Madam, — Would  you  be  kind  enough  to 
advise  me  as  to  the  best  way  to  have  a  violet  French  merino  re-made  ? 
It  was  made  two  years  ago ;  I  wore  it  two  or  three  times,  then  had  to 
go  in  mourning,  and  the  dress  has  been  laid  by  ever  since.  1  want  it 
made  up  nicely  for  the  spring ;  there  is  plenty  of  material  for  altera¬ 
tions,  as  it  was  made  with  polonaise  very  full  at  the  back,  and  a  very 
deep  flounce  on  the  skirt ;  besides,  I  have  about  two  yards  of  merino 
left.  Would  it  look  well  trimmed  with  kilting  of  silk  to  match  P  It 
is  getting  too  late,  I  suppose,  for  velvet  trimming  ?  I  should  like  .a 
good  pattern  for  the  tunic,  so  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would 
tell  me  what  kind  to  order.  Do  you  think  tussore  will  be  worn  for 
outdoor  morning  dresses  this  spring  and  summer  ?  I  have  been  told 
it  will  not,  but  hope  it  will.”  [As  you  have  plenty  of  the  merino,  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  buy  silk.  You  can  make  it  up  very  fashionably  by 
converting  the  long  full  polonaise  into  scarves  to  trim  the  front  with. 
A  good  jiattem  of  these  scarves  is  given  on  the  diagram  sheet  of  the 
Young  Englishwoman  loT  '1' rim  the  lower  edge  of  these  with 

handsome  violet  silk  fringe.  Pleat  the  bock  of  the  skirt  in  the  four¬ 
fold  Bulgare  pleat,  and  trim  all  the  way  down  with  bows  of  good 
violet  grosgrain  ribbon.  Tussore  is  not  quite  so  much  worn  as  it  was, 
but  it  is  hard  to  say  just  yet  what  will  or  will  not  bo  worn  in  the 
coming  season.] 

Educational. 

Gertrude  will  feel  greatly  obliged  if  the  Editor  of  the  Enolish- 
woman’s  Magazine  would  recommend  her  a  good  Protestant  ladies’ 
school  either  in  Belgium  or  France.  [Madame  Baudiu,  Villa  du  Parc, 
Avenue  Louise,  Bruxelles.] 

The  Use  of  Spurs  by  Ladies. 

A  Subscriber  writes — “  H.  H.,  in  the  last  numberof  the  English- 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  makes  some  inquiries  about  a  spur  to 
be  worn  by  his  sister,  who  is  a  good  hcTsewomnn,  and  likes  to  train 
her  own  horses.  1  should  strongly  advise  the  lady  to  wear  a  spur; 
the  best  kind  is  one  with  a  rowel  having  five  points  only;  the  little 
spurs  with  one  point  and  a  spring  shealh  are  nearly  useless,  and  soon 
get  out  of  repair;  the  points  should  be  sharp,  and  should  project 
three-eighths  of  on  inch  beyond  the  neck  of  the  spur,  which  may  be 
fixed  in  a  box  in  the  heel  of  the  boot,  or  fastened  with  straps  like  an 
ordinary  hunting-spur;  in  the  latter  case  a  small  stud  of  leather 
should  be  sewn  on  the  boot,  close  above  the  spur  when  in  its  proper 
position,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  dragged  up  by  the  habit;  it 
will  not  move  downwards,  and  this  little  stud  cf  leather,  placed  above 
it,  keeps  it  steady  in  its  place.  With  a  modern  lady’s  saddle  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  applying  the  spur,  though  with  the  old-fashioned  side¬ 
saddles  it  was  sometimes  necessary  to  put  the  foot  very  far  back  that 
the  spur  might  be  clear  of  the  saddle.  Ladies  sometimes  have  the  inner 
side  of  the  habit  shortened  that  it  may  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  spur,  but 
in  no  case  should  a  hole  be  made  in  the  skirt,  the  spur  put  through  the 
hole,  and  then  the  skirt  be  tied  to  the  foot,  us  has  sometimes  been 
recommended ;  for,  in  ease  of  a  fall,  it  might  prevent  the  habit  from 
clearing  the  saddle,  and  cause  the  rider  to  be  dragged.  Still,  what¬ 


ever  plan  is  adopted  it  will  be  found  that  the  skirt  will  sometimes  get 
in  the  way,  and  the  only  certain  plan  is  to  have  the  points  long  enough 
to  be  effective  through  any  part  of  the  skirt.  The  length  of  points  I 
mention  is  that  of  several  spurs  which  I  have  obtained  for  lady  friends, 
who  have  highly  approved  of  them,  though  some  ladies  have  them 
very  much  longer.  Some  years  ago  I  had  to  provide  a  spur  for  a  lady , 
who  tried  every  kind  of  spur,  and  every  variety  of  towel,  with  the 
result  of  deciding  that  a  spur  with  a  rowel  having  five,  and  only  five, 
tolerably  long  points,  was  by  far  the  best.  I  consider  the  spur  par¬ 
ticularly  adapted  for  a  lady’s  use,  and  in  every  way  preferable  to  the 
whip,  and  I  have  found  that  a  lady  who  has  once  tried  a  spur  will 
seldom  consent  to  ride  without  one;  they  are  very  generally  worn, 
though  they  are  seldom  noticed,  being  concealed  by  the  habit.  It  is 
only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  a  man  was  charged  at  the  police-court  with 
stealing  a  riding-boot  belonging  to  the  Empress  of  Austria,  which  had 
been  sent  to  the  bootmaker  that  a  spur  might  be  fixed  to  it.  The 
Empress  is  well  known  to  be  a  most  accomplished  horsewoman,  and 
of  coarse  knows  the  value  of  such  an  aid.  The  lady,  when  commencing 
to  wear  a  spur,  should  remember  that  it  is  not  intended  to  be  con¬ 
tinually  kicked  into  the  horse’s  side,  though  a  sharp  stroke  may  be 
sometimes  necessary ;  it  should  generally  be  applied  by  pressure, 
when,  if  the  points  are  sufficiently  long  and  sharp,  a  slight  touch  will 
be  all  that  is  required,  and,  so  long  as  the  necessary  effect  is  produced, 
the  slighter  the  touch  the  better.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  impossible  to 
train  a  lady’s  horse  without  using  a  spur,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to 
collect  a  horse — that  is,  get  it  well  set  back,  with  its  hind-legs  well 
under  it — without  such  an  aid,  whilst  what  I  may  term  tho.)Mie*se  of 
riding  is  quite  impracticable  without  a  spur.  If  H.  II. 's  sister  trains 
her  own  horse,  she  should  make  it  a  practice,  when  she  has  dis¬ 
mounted  after  her  ride,  to  give  the  horse  some  httle  reward,  as  an 
apple  or  a  lump  of  sugar ;  after  doing  this  a  few  times  it  will  always 
be  looked  for,  and,  a  horse  being  generally  of  a  very  forgiving  dispo¬ 
sition,  it  will  be  found  to  atone  for  any  correction  that  may  have  been 
necessary,  especially  if  the  spur,  and  not  the  whip,  has  been  the 
medium,  as  even  a  severe  use  of  the  spur  does  not  make  a  horse  afraid 
of  its  rider,  as  the  whip  frequently  does.  Having  found  this  to  be  the 
case,  I  rely  entirely  on  sharp  spurs,  and  seldom  even  carry  a  whip 
Better  or  more  sensible  advice  cannot  be  given  to  a  lady  than  that 
contained  in  the  following  extract  from  an  article  on  riding  in  the  first 
number  of  the  New  Quarterly  Magazine : — ‘  If  I  may  ventnre  to  give 
one  word  of  advice  to  lady  riders — the  majority  of  those  who  rido 
to  hounds  require  none  at  all — it  would  be  to  forget  the  seLselcss 
lesson,  taught,  1  believe,  in  all  riding-schools,  of  holding  the  reins  in 
one  hand  only,  and  to  make  it  a  rule  always  to  ride  with  spur  as  well 
as  whip,  not  necessarily  for  fre<iuent  use,  but  as  a  resource  in  emer¬ 
gencies.’  In  riding  as  iu  everything  else,  etperientia  dooet." 

Etiquette. 

iViLL  the  Editor  inform  Amy  if  it  would  be  a  breach  of  etiquette 
not  to  return  the  call  of  a  lady  who  waited  ten  months  before  she 
paid  a  visit  to  her,  although  living  at  the  next  house  ?  and  within  what 
space  of  time  should  Amy  call  if  she  felt  inclined  to  do  so,  and  how 
long  should  she  remain  ?  [It  would  be  a  great  breach  of  etiqaette  not 
to  return  the  call,  but  Amy  may  mark  her  sense  of  the  lady’s  neglect 
by  leaving  an  interval  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  before  she  calls.  If 
the  lady  call  again,  Amy  need  not  return  the  second  call;  she  need 
only  leave  cards.] 

Ciss  writes — ”  I  have  read  with  great  pleasure  your  excellent  article 
On  ‘  Card- Leaving,’  published  in  the  Febniary  number  of  the  Maga¬ 
zine.  There  is  only  one  point  on  which  I  should  like  to  bo  enlightened 
— namely  :  you  say,  ‘  One  rule  is,  that  under  no  circumstances  what¬ 
soever  can  cards  be  sent  by  post.’  Wliat  should  I  do  if  I  go  to  a  ball 
some  distance  from  town,  and  wish  to  make  a  call  afterwards  within 
the  week  or  fortnight,  when  it  may  bo  impossible  for  me  to  pay  a 
personal  visit  ?  Would  you  mind  informing  me  ?  I  am  anxious  to 
have  one  of  the  new  fashionable  open  jackets  or  dolmans,  similar  to 
some  I  have  seen  in  Regent-street :  three  seams  down  the  back,  and 
the  side  parts  forming  the  loose  hanging  sleeve.  Have  you  already 
given  a  pattern,  or  would  you  kindly  do  so  as  soon  as  possible  ?  If 
the  pattern  cm  be  purchased,  what  will  be  the  price  ?”  [You  must 
not  send  cards  by  post.  Call  os  soon  after  as  you  possibly  can.  If 
you  find  that  yon  cannot  do  so  within  a  reasonable  time,  send  a  httle 
note  of  apology.  We  may  probably  give  such  a  pattern  as  you  ask  for 
next  month.  'The  price  is  28.  6d.] 
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Gardening. 

Mebuaid  write*— “Dear  Humming-Bird,— Would  you  kindly 
answer  a  few  questions  on  gardening  in  your  next  number  ? — or  per¬ 
haps  another  lady  fond  of  flowers  in  her  sitting-room,  like  myself,  will 
kindly  gire  me  the  benefit  of  her  experience,  and  tell  me  what  plants 
are  most  suitable,  and  the  manner  in  which  she  treats  them.  There 
is  no  gas  in  my  rooms,  and  I  have  a  small  grreenhouse,  which  can  he 
heated  by  fire  when  required.  A  very  fine  black  Hamburg  vine  grows 
in  it.  I  wish  to  sow  half-hardy  annuals  in  pans  in  April,  and  believe 
gentle  heat  is  necessary  to  start  them.  Will  the  extra  warmth  be  preju. 
dicial  to  the  vine,  which  has  only  been  accustomed  to  having  frost  and 
damp  kept  out  ?  or  would  it  be  safer  for  me  to  wait  till  May,  and  then 
sow  the  seeds  in  the  open  air  ?  I  hope  you  will  not  think  I  am  asking 
too  much,  but  so  many  ladies  I  know  fond  of  flowers  would  be  so 
grateful  if  you  would  add  to  the  charms  of  your  Magazine  by  giving 
monthly  papers  on  gardening,  written  very  simply,  so  that  amateurs 
without  gardeners  might  benefit  by  their  clear  instructions.  I  am 
going  to  trouble  you  with  only  one  more  question — on  etiquette.  On 
recovering  from  an  illness  is  it  not  correct  to  send  notes  worded 

thus : — ‘  Mrs.  P -  presents  her  thanks  to  Mrs.  W-  for  her 

kind  inquiries  P’  I  know  some  people  use  *  return  thanks’  cards,  but 
will  not  notes  do  as  well  ?  Is  one  expected  to  call  after  sending  round 
the  notes,  or  to  wait  for  the  visits  of  one’s  friends  ?”  [We  may  per¬ 
haps  he  able  to  arrange  for  an  occasional  short  letter  on  gardening, 
but  our  space  is  very  precious.  Notes  will  do  quite  as  well  as  cards, 
though  the  latter  are  less  troublesome.  The  lady’s  friends  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  call  first.] 

Singing. 

SiRBEi.  writes — “  How  long  should  a  person  who  is  going  to  be  a 
professional  practise  singing,  and^  do  you  recommend  the  Royal 
Academy  for  singing  P”  [Not  longer  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a 
time,  and  not  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  a  day  altogether.  Yes.] 

Miscellaneous. 

Can  Humming-Bird  advise  A  Constant  Reader  what  material 
to  use  for  tablier  and  trimmings  of  an  Irish  poplin  p  Now  that 
figured  materials  are  so  much  worn  in  combination  with  plain,  I  want 
something  to  wear  with  ray  poplin  that  will  give  it  a  fashionable 
appearance.  Would  matclass^  do,  and  what  is  the  price  of  it  P  Where 
could  I  get  it  P  [  Some  new  patterns  of  figured  and  fancy  poplins  have 
just  been  brought  out  by  Messrs.  Inglis  and  Tinckler  that  will  be  the 
very  thing  to  make  up  with  ypnr  dress.  They  are  called  Oriental 
Brocades,  and  present  the  broken-up  surface  now  so  fashionable 
combined  with  plain  material.  Yon  do  not  say  what  (colour  your 
poplin  is,  but  these  brocades  are  made  in  all  the  new  colours,  to 
match  those  in  plain  poplin.  You  can  get  these  from  Messrs.  Inglis 
and  Tinckler,  147,  Regent-street,  and  the  prices  are  from  6s.  6d.  to 
los.  qd.  a  yard.] 

Paintbrush  writes — “  Dear  Madam, — Would  yon  kindly  tell  me, 
through  your  valuable  paper,  if  there  is  any  place  in  London  or  any 
other  town  where  a  young  lady  of  small  means  could  add  to  her 
income  by  the  sale  of  small  oil  paintings  done  by  herself  P”  [I  do  not 
know  of  any  such  place,  but  give  publicity  to  your  question,  as  in  that 
way  yon  may  hear  of  what  yon  want.] 

Rocbfield  has  been  a  subscriber  for  twelve  months,  and  thought 
she  might  take  the  liberty  of  asking  a  few  questions,  i.  Where  is 
the  Kindergarten  School  in  London  P  [There  is  no  Kindergarten 
School  in  London  that  I  am  aware  of.  Teachers  can  be  trained  at 
the  Stockwell  Training  College,  Borough-road,  and  by  Miss  Edith 
Tegetmeier,  18,  King  Henry’s-road,  N.W.]  *.  Where  are  the  books 
obtained  P  [From  Messrs.  Zubbs  and  Brookes,  Booksellers,  Man¬ 
chester.]  And  would  yon  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  how  the 
following  words  are  pronounced  P  Donar.  ’The  meaning  .is  an  Arab’s 
tent  or  village.  [I  do  not  know.]  Fakir,  Indian  devotee.  [Fay-ker.. 
Charpoy,  an  Indian  pallet.  [I  do  not  know.]  Lichen.  [Lie-ken.] 
Huzza.  [Huz-zay.]  Sumach,  a  preparation  used  for  tanning  leather. 
[Shoo-mak.]  I  know  I  am  too  late  for  February  number.  Will  you 
think  I  have  left  space  enough  for  the  answers,  or  must  I  write  them 
difierently  when  next  I  trouble  you  P  I  have  forwarded  my  name 
and  address,  as  you  do  not  insert  them.  [If  you  write  again,  please 
use  only  one  side  of  the  paper.  You  have  left  sufficient  space.] 

Will  Humming-Bird  kindly  tell  Minnie  of  something  to  whiten 
the  hands,  as  Minnie  never  has  occasion  to  do  any  household  work 
of  any  sort,  and  yet  her  hands  are  not  a  nice  colour  P  They  are  not 


red,  but  still  they  are  not  white.  them  thoroughly  after 

washing,  and  protect  them  carefully  from  the  cold.] 

A.  J.  N.  writes — “  Dear  Humming-Bird, — I  took  your  advice  and 
sent  one  of  Lavinia’s  coral  sets  to  my  small  niece,  aged  two.  It 
seems  she  is  greatly  pleased  with  them,  and  is  always  pushing  a 
chubby  shoulder  forward  to  see  one  of  the  pretty  shoulder-knots.  I 
write  to  ask  you  if  I  can  get  a  pretty  bracelet  and  necklet  in  the  same 
kind  of  coral  for  myself  P”  [Yes.  I  have  seen  them.  They  are  very 
pretty.  Write  to  Lavinia,  Scadding’s  Library,  Belgrave-rood, 
London.] 

Twelve  dozen  knitted  shells,  also  twelve  dozen  crochet  squares 
for  quilts,  in  Strutt’s  Knitting  Cotton,  "  white,”  xs.  per  dozen,  or  30B. 
the  lot.  Address,  Miss  Emily  Pell,  59,  Denmark-road,  Northampton. 

A  Lady  is  requiring  peacock’s  feathers.  Kindly  state  quantity  and 
price.  Address  with  Editor. 

Miss  Clyde,  3,  Albert-terrace,  Newport,  Barnstaple,  Devon  (late 
of  Northdown  Lodge,  Bideford),  sends  zo  roots  of  Devonshire  ferns, 
6  varieties,  or  100  leaves,  for  14  stamps.  She  sends  a  box  con¬ 
taining  100  roots,  9  varieties,  for  5s.  No  charge  for  package. 

Correct  delineation  of  character  from  handwriting.  Please  send 
13  stamps  to  L.  R.  Address  with  Editor. 


Home  Dressmaking. — Madame  Ad^le  Letellicr  begs  to  announce 
that  ladies  can  have  their  own  materials  fitted  at  a  moderate  charge 
at  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Fridays,  from  10  to  1  o’clock.  A  Couise  of  Lessons  in  Practical  Dress¬ 
making,  Cutting  Out,  Ac.,  for  ladies,  will  bo  given  at  the  above  address 
on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  from  3  to  3.30  p.m.,  by  an  experienced 
dressmaker.  A  Coarse  of  Lessons  on  Home  Millinery  will  also  shortly 
bo  commenced  in  connection  with  the  articles  now  appearing  in  the 
Young  Englithwoman  on  that  subject.  Ladies  intending  to  join 
these  classes  are  requested  to  communicate  with  Madame  Adele 
Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden. 

COMMISSIONS  FROM  ABROAD. 

To  judge  from  the  letters  that  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
columns  of  the  Conversaziono  from  ladies  residing  abroad,  they  appear 
to  experience  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  articles  of  dress  of  recent 
fashion  and  good  style,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  dwellers 
in  India,  America,  and  Australia  to  procure  the  many  luxurios  of  the 
wardrobe,  the  dressing-room,  and  the  cuisine,  which  to  those  who 
live  at  home  have  almost  become  necessarios.  The  convenience, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  even  at  homo,  in  places  remote  from  fashion  and  shops, 
from  being  placed  in  a  position  to  correspond  with  some  one  in 
London  capable  of  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  It  is  in  the 
belief  that  she  may  be  useful  in  this  way  that  Madame  Ad^le 
Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  which  enable  her  to  execute  any  orders  of  the  foregoing 
kind. 

In  transmitting  such  commissions,  ladies  are  requested  to  be  very 
precise  in  giving  details,  description,  Ac.,  of  the  articles  they  order, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  change  them  after  having  been  sent 
abroad. 

Madame  Letellier  reserves  the  right  of  charging  ten  per  cent,  com¬ 
mission  upon  articles  the  purchase  of  which  entails  much  outlay  of 
time  or  expense  of  other  kinds. 


New  Book. 

In.  India ;  Sketches  of  Indian  Life  and  Travel,  from  Letters  and 
Journals.  By  Mrs.  Murray  Mitchell.  (Nelson  and  Sons.) — The 
Royal  visit  to  India  has  excited  .a  revived  interest  in  everything  that 
relates  to  our  great  Eastern  possessions,  and  Mrs.  Mitchell,  who  accom¬ 
panied  her  husband,  a  missionary,  has  prodneed  a  very  readable  little 
book,  descriptive  of  the  social  life  of  the  Anglo-Indians  and  natives. 
Naturally  religious  organisations  claim  a  share  of  her  attention,  and 
as  naturally,  as  a  sympathetic  and  iearnest  woman,  she  carefully 
examined  the  schools  for  females  and  the  condition  of  women  gene¬ 
rally.  She  gives  08  much  interesting  information  regarding  what 
she  describes  as  the  “  inner  Hindu  life and  her  descriptions  of 
Calcutta,  Berhampore,  Benares,  Allahabad,  Cawnpbre,  Agra,  Delhi, 
and  other  famous  places  will  be  read  with  interest. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

ILL  you  come  this  way  ?”  says  the  lovely 
Festing,  beckoning  mysteriously. 

I  follow  her  into  Mrs.  Mawditt’s 
room,  where  that  lady  lies  on  her  sofa, 
looking  fevered  and  hollow-eyed.  I  stand 
silent  and  puzzled.  Meanwhile  the  dust- 
phantom  retires  softly  as  a  cat,  and  closes 
jjl[  the  door  with  a  zephyr  touch.  Nevertheless 
Mrs.  Mawditt  hears  it,  and  opens  her  eyes 
and  attacks  me  with  sudden  sharpness. 

^  “Take  my  advice,  Coralie,”  she  says  in 
^  a  tone  of  unwonted  quickness,  “  and  don’t 
spend  the  miserable  little  bit  of  money  you 
have  in  law.  Who  do  you  think  is  going  to  take  up 
your  cause  without  being  paid  for  it  ?  Such  a  cause  ! 
a  few  childish  complaints  against  your  only  friend.  And 
lastly,  if  you  had  money  for  a  lawsuit,  and  gained  it, 
who  would  be  plagued  with  you  in  their  home,  unless 
they  were  highly  paid  for  your  board  ?” 

These  sharp  questions  strike  me  dumb.  I  feel  in 
them  the  hard,  bitter  truth  of  a  selfish  world.  And, 
indeed,  why  should  anyone  be  worried  with  me?  I 
have  no  business  to  live  at  all.  I  cannot  get  a  crust  of 
bread  for  myself.  I  cannot  earn  a  shilling.  I  have  never 
been  taught  anything  that  would  bring  me  even  what  a 
dog  gets — a  bone. 

“  You  have  no  fortune,  or  next  to  none,”  continues 
Mrs.  Mawditt,  “  and  what  you  have  Mr.  Lermit  gave 
you.  It  is  a  robbery,  therefore,  on  his  son,  and  it  is 
like  your  ingratitude  to  want  to  spend  it  in  a  lawsuit 
against  his  widow.” 

“  Not  his  widow  now,”  I  put  in  softly. 

The  fevered  face  grows  hotter,  the  eyes  shine  wider 
and  brighter. 

“  Coralie,  it  is  my  belief  that  you  are  possessed!  Only 
the  devil  could  put  into  your  head  the  insulting  things 
you  say  to  me.” 
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“  And  don’t  you  insult  me  ?  You  have  just  told  me 
I  have  robbed  Paul.” 

“  So  you  have !  Mr.  Lermit  had  no  right — no 
right’’ — in  a  passionate  scream — “  to  give  you  a  penny ! 
Your  mother  was  only  the  daughter  of  a  bankrupt 
Oxford  tradesman,  and  as  for  your  father - ” 

She  stops,  her  large  face  one  crimson  flush,  her  fat 
hands  trembling. 

“  Give  me  my  fan  and  my  scent-bottle  !  Why  do 
you  excite  me  like  this 

I  give  her  the  articles  she  needs,  with  the  smart  of 
tears  very  near  my  eyes.  Even  an  orphan,  whose  father 
and  mother  have  had  the  wickedness  to  die  and  leave 
no  money  behind  them,  dees  not  like  to  hear  them 
abused. 

I  have  heard  so  often  that  my  maternal  grandfather 
was  a  broken-down  tradesman  that  it  does  not  affect 
me  much.  I  know  nothing  about  my  grandfather  on 
the  other  side  ;  a  great  deal  of  reticence  has  been  used 
towards  me  respecting  my  ancestry  on  the  paternal  line. 
I  am  curious.  Curiosity  stifles  indignation. 

“  What  about  my  father  ?”  I  say  in  an  aggressive 
tone — a  tone  which  ought  to  bring  her  again  to  the 
attack.  But  it  does  not.  She  looks  at  me  in  an  odd 
way,  steadily,  suspiciously,  then  drops  her  eyes  and  her 
tone. 

“  I  don’t  wish  to  say  anything  about  your  father  ;  it 
is  about  you  we  are  talking.  You  have  done  a  most 
ungrateful  act  in  setting  that  blind  mole  Linton  to  work 
to  create  a  scandal  about  Mr.  Mawditt  and  me.” 

“  I  have  created  no  scandal,”  I  return.  “  And  you 
had  no  right  to  steal  and  open  my  letter.” 

Some  strong  influence — I  know  not  what — makes 
her  bear  my  words  patiently. 

“  No  one  stole  your  letter.  Mr.  Mawditt  found  it 
on  the  floor  of  the  chapel.” 

“  What  a  lie  !”  I  say  to  myself. 

“  And  of  course  he  brought  it  to  me,  and  I  opened 
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it  as  your  guardian,  having  the  right.  I  own  even  I 
was  surprised  when  I  read  it.  I  did  not  expect  such 
ingratitude  from  a  girl  who  owes  everything  to  me  and 
mine.” 

Her  words  made  my  heart  leap  back  to  the  days  of 
Mr.  Lermit’s  love,  the  days  when  Warfield  was  a  home 
indeed.  I  felt  remorseful  and  sorry. 

“  I  am  not  ungrateful,”  I  say  falteringly.  “  But  my 
presence  makes  you  unhappy.  I  am  always  the  cause 
of  quarrels  ;  you  say  so  yourself.  That  is  why  I  wish 
to  leave  you.” 

She  closed  her  eyes  and  lips  in  listening,  and  her  face 
flushed  again. 

“  No,  it  is  useless  to  think  of  it.  I  know  Mr.  Maw- 
ditt  will  never  consent.  Your  leaving  us  would  cause 
a  world  of  slander,  to  which  you  can  scarcely  expect 
me  to  expose  him.  We  have  suffered  enough  from  the 
ill-nature  of  our  neighbours.” 

These  disjointed  sentences  referred  to  the  very  plain 
dislike  evinced  by  her  former  friends  to  her  hasty  second 
marriage.  It  had  been  uphill  work  to  get  Mr.  Mawditt 
received  anywhere,  and  now  I  perceived  with  dismay 
that  I  was  to  be  immolated  on  the  altar  of  his  respecta¬ 
bility — I  was  to  remain  at  Warfield  to  save  his  character 
from  being  censured  by  his  neighbours.  If  Mrs.  Maw¬ 
ditt  once  imagined  that  her  husband’s  dignity  was  to 
suffer  through  my  departure  she  would  never  consent 
to  it,  even  if  I  became  the  actual  firebrand  she  called  me. 

“  Will  you  send  me  to  school  ?”  I  cry  in  a  fright. 
"  I  will  submit  even  to  that.  And  my  leaving  you  for 
school  will  cause  no  gossip,  no  slander.” 

“  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  would  consent  gladly 
to  that  scheme,  but  I  doubt  if  Mr.  Mawditt  will.” 

“  What  has  he  to  do  with  me  ?”  I  ask  passionately. 
“  He  has  no  authority  over  me.” 

“  But  he  has  over  me,”  she  answers  in  her  dull, 
stolid  manner.  “  He  is  my  husband,  is  he  not  ?” 

My  blood  fevers  at  her  words,  and  I  throw  myself 
down  by  her  side,  and  plead  with  her  passionately. 

**  Cannot  you  see  it  is  this  which  makes  dissension 
between  you  and  me  ?  How  can  you  accuse  me  of 
ingp-atitude  in  wishing  to  leave  Warfield,  when  I  only 
desire  to  give  you  peace — I  only  wish  not  to  be  a  source 
of  quarrel  between  you  and  your  husband Let  me 
go ;  why  should  I  trouble  you  and  vex  your  home  ?” 

I  had  seized  her  hand  ;  she  snatched  it  from  me,  and 
turned  on  me  a  dull  look  of  fear  and  hate. 

“  Let  you  go !  I  should  be  glad  if  you  were  going 
to-morrow.  I  should  be  glad  never  to  see  your  face 
again.  You  have  always  been  a  thorn  in  my  side 
ever  since  poor  Mr.  Lermit  so  cruelly  and  selfishly 
brought  you  to  Warfield.” 

“  Well,  let  me  go  !”  I  persisted  ;  “  it  is  all  I  ask.” 

Her  eyes  filled  up  with  angry  tears,  her  large 
cheeks  burned  feverishly. 

“  It  is  useless  to  ask  it,”  she  says  impatiently.  “  Mr. 
Mawditt  will  never  consent.  He  has  very  strict  ideas 
respecting  my  duty  to  you  as  your  guardian,  and  he 
insists  on  my  fulfilling  it,  under  his  direction  of  course.” 

“  The  miserable  hypocrite !”  I  say  to  myself.  Then  I 
start  up  from  my  knees,  and  my  anger  bursts  out  like  a 
flame. 


“  Mr.  Mawditt  shall  not  interfere  with  me,”  I  say 
resolutely.  “  And  as  your  conduct  towards  me  is  dic¬ 
tated  by  him,  I  am  resolved  to  leave  Warfield.  Since 
to  obey  you  is  in  reality  to  c^y  him,  since  to  remain 
under  your  guardianship  is  in  fact  to  be  in  his  power, 
I  warn  you  I  will  do  all  that  is  lawful  to  escape.  I  care 
nothing  for  the  cost.” 

She  regarded  me  with  the  same  look  of  dull  hate, 
wonder,  and  fear. 

“  You  always  were  an  odd,  eccentric  girl,  full  of 
temper ;  you  grow  worse  now,  but  I  won’t  be  threatened 
and  frightened.  Under  what  possible  plea  can  you 
apply  for  a  change  of  guardianship  ?  What  have  you 
to  complain  of  at  Warfield  ?” 

Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  me  in  triumphant  challenge 
and  dislike,  while  I  grew  hot,  and  cold,  and  dumb. 
How  could  I  tell  her  of  the  secret  yoke  of  hatred  and 
revenge  beneath  which  Mr.  Mawditt  bent  me  day  by 
day  ?  How  tell  her  of  the  silent  terrible  way  in  which 
he  made  me  understand  that  I  must  stoop  my  pride  to 
conciliate  him,  or  learn  to  feel  that  he  had  power  to 
make  my  life  a  misery  ?  It  was  too  hard  to  put  into 
words  what  he  did  not  dare  speak  himself,  and  utter 
them  to  his  wife,  to  whom  I  should  seem  mad  and  a 
calumniator. 

“  Well,”  she  reiterated,  “of  what  do  you  complain  ?” 

“  Surely  you  will  acknowledge  I  am  not  as  happy 
here  as  in  the  old  days  when  Mr.  Lermit - ” 

But  I  stopped,  for  my  tears  choked  me. 

“  You  mean  it  is  hard  not  to  get  your  own  way  in 
everything  as  you  did  in  Mr.  Lermit’s  time  ?”  she  said 
spitefully.  “  I  am  thankful  you  do  not.  I  am  thankful  I 
have  the  help  now  of  a  good  sensible  man  to  manage  you.” 

This  was  more  than  I  could  bear. 

“  But  he  shall  not  help  you  with  regard  to  me ! 
I  won’t  suffer  it !  I  can’t  suffer  it !  If  you  think  it 
right  to  endure  Mr.  Mawditt’s  tyranny  and  obey  all  his 
cruel  behests,  is  that  a  reason  why  I  should  ?  I  tell  you 
I  cannot — it  is  against  my  nature.  And  if  you  make 
yourself  the  instrument  of  his  tyranny  I  will  not  obey 
you  either.” 

I  spoke  with  such  vehemence,  that,  as  I  finished,  I 
found  both  my  hands  stretched  out  before  me  trembling. 

“  I  am  sure  I  am  to  be  pitied,”  said  Mrs.  Mawditt, 
wiping  a  few  tears  from  her  big  face.  “  In  my  first 
husband’s  lifetime  I  was  made  quite  a  slave — yes,  a 
slave — to  your  whims,  and  now  because  my  second 
husband  protects  me,  he  is  held  up  as  a  tyrant  to  all 
the  neighbourhood.  It  does  not  look  much  like 
tyranny  letting  you  go  to  Lady  Horneck’s  directly  you 
are  asked,  does  it  ?  We  shall  see  what  people  will 
say  about  that.  Mr.  Mawditt  is  not  at  all  afraid  to  let 
you  go  visiting ;  he  is  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  prove 
his  constant  kindness  and '  consideration  for  you.  The 
fact  is  you  are  a  mutinous,  wilful  girl,  and  all  your  com¬ 
plaints  mean  only  that  you  hate  the  discipline  and  order 
to  which,  for  the  first  time  in  your  life,  you  find  your¬ 
self  compelled  to  submit.” 

I  answered  meekly,  because  in  truth  the  blessed 
thought  of  a  week  at  Castle  Homeck  made  a  veritable 
saint  of  me — 

“I  would  submit  cheerfully  to  the  rules  of  the 
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strictest  school  you  can  find.  It  is  only  Mr.  Mawditt’s 
rule  to  which  I  object,  it  is  only  against  him  I  rebel.” 

She  flushed  up  again  and  wiped  her  tears  faster. 

“  You  are  full  of  rebellion,”  she  said  ;  “  like  a  spoiled 
child.  Mr.  Lermit’s  indulgence  has  ruined  your  temper.” 

“  I  am  not  a  child,”  I  return,  still  meekly.  “  I  wish 
you  would  not  call  me  one.  You  know  it  is  unfair  ; 
and  under  that  pretence  I  am  both  clothed  and  treated 
in  a  way  I  feel  to  be  cruel.” 

“  You  tire  me  to  death  !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mawditt 
peevishly.  “  Dress  yourself  as  you  like  to  go  to  Hor- 
neck.  Mr.  Mawditt  and  I  both  think  you  foolish  to 
wish  to  make  a  woman  of  yourself  at  fifteen,  but  you 
are  welcome  to  do  it  if  you  please.  And  take  care 
how  you  speak  of  him  to  Lady  Horneck.  I  am  sure 
I  have  suffered  enough  from  the  tongues  of  my  neigh¬ 
bours  without  your  adding  any  gall  to  their  venom.” 

I  did  not  contradict  her  falsehood  concerning  my 
age  ;  the  prospect  of  a  week’s  peace  and  freedom  was 
pouring  its  soothing  balm  on  my  spirit,  making  me 
quite  submissive  and  patient. 

“  May  I  take  the  dresses  with  me  I  used  to  wear  ?” 
I  say  eagerly. 

“  Take  what  you  like.  And  try  to  behave  reason¬ 
ably  at  Horneck.” 

I  knew  this  meant  “  Be  reticent  respecting  Mr.  Maw¬ 
ditt,”  but  I  could  not  promise  silence. 

“  I  hope  I  am  always  reasonable,”  I  observe  in  a  mild 
manner. 

“  It  was  not  very  reasonable  yesterday  to  burn  five 
pounds’  worth  of  books  in  a  fit  of  passion.” 

“  I  should  burn  a  whole  library  rather  than  submit 
to  receive  Mr.  Mawditt  for  one  hour  as  a  tutor.” 

She  leant  upon  her  elbow  and  regarded  me  for  a 
moment  fixedly,  but  she  checked  the  words  which 
seemed  to  stand  on  her  lips,  nevertheless  I  knew  quite 
well  that  she  was  as  glad  as  I  was  that  those  books 
were  dust  and  ashes.  It  made  a  tiny  point  of  sympathy 
between  us  which  lightened  a  little  her  dull  hate  of  me. 

“  Well,”  she  said  with  a  sigh,  “  I  suppose  more  can 
be  bought.  There,  you  can  go  now.” 

“  May  I  not  have  my  letter  ?”  I  ask  with  extreme 
civility. 

“  No ;  Mr.  Mawditt  has  it.  He  is  going  to  answer 
it  himself,  or  I  am,  under  his  advice.” 

I  stamp  do  wn  my  rage  and  speak  quietly  again  :  — 

“  At  least  you’ll  tell  me  what  Mr.  Linton  says 

“  He  asks  you  for  the  name  of  your  nearest  relative, 
because,  if  you  go  to  law  with  us,  and  put  yourself 
out  of  your  only  home,  you  must  do  it  by  your  ‘  next 
friend,’  as  the  law  calls  it,  being  yourself  under  age.” 

This  piece  of  information  does  not  do  me  much 
good  or  soften  my  irritation  at  Mr.  Mawditt’s  imper¬ 
tinent  seizure  of  my  letter.  I  commit  him  and  his  son 
Charlie  to  the  infernal  gods  in  my  wrath,  and  I  bite 
my  lip  to  keep  my  imprecation  at  least  a  silent  one. 
Then  I  turn  to  the  door. 

“  I  have  forgotten  something,”  Mrs.  Mawditt  cries, 
and  her  voice  shakes  a  little.  “  Did — did  Paul  advise 
you  to  apply  to  that  meddling  music-master  ?’’ 

“  No,  I  never  even  spoke  of  it  to  him.” 

“  And  he  has  not  helped  you  at  all  ?” 


“  No,”  I  say  again,  steadily. 

“  I  am  thankful  for  that,”  returns  Paul’s  mother. 
“  Mind  what  I  say,  you  must  never  ask  him  for  help, 
or  accept  help  from  him.  Don’t  make  a  ‘  next  friend’ 
of  him,  because  he  can’t  be  your  friend  in  this  case,  if 
you  persist  in  it.” 

“  I  am  quite  aware  of  that,”  I  say,  surprised.  “  It  is  not 
likely  I  should  ask  Paul  to  act  as  my  friend  against  you.” 

“  But  you  must  not  ask  Paul  to  be  your  friend  in 
anything.  You  must  expect  neither  love  nor  friendship 
from  him.” 

My  cheeks  hang  out  two  red  banners  of  defiance  at 
this,  and  I  cannot  hold  back  my  indignation. 

“  There  is  no  question  of  love  between  me  and 
Paul,”  I  cry  out,  “  except  the  childish  love  on  my  parr, 
which  not  even  his  unkindness  has  destroyed.” 

“  Childish  !  I  thought  you  boasted  just  now  you 
were  not  a  child.  Take  care  how  you  cherish  any  love, 
childish  or  unchildish,  for  Paul.” 

Oh,  how  loudly  my  heart  was  beating !  what 
rebellion,  and  agony,  and  grief  I  held  down  in  it  with 
my  clasped  hands  and  my  silent  lips  ! 

“  So  he  has  been  unkind  to  you  continued  Mrs. 
Mawditt,  with  intense  satisfaction.  “  Not  so  unkind,  I 
expect,  as  to  me — his  mother.” 

“  It  seems  to  me  he  has  always  been  a  good  and 
patient  son  to  you !”  I  falter  forth,  with  my  lips 
shaking. 

“  Will  you  bring  forward  his  abandoning  me  and  his 
home  as  a  proof  of  goodness  to  me  ?”  asked  Mrs. 
Mawditt  bitterly.  “  What  reason  has  he  for  leaving 
Warfield  in  anger  ?” 

“  What  reason  ?  Is  not  Mr.  Mawditt  reason  enough  ? 
Is  not  the  stepfather  you  have  given  him  a  feason  hard 
and  ugly  enough  to  drive  Paul  from  his  home  ?” 

I  was  too  reckless,  too  bitter,  to  choose  my  words. 
There  was  war  between  me  and  her.  In  a  battle  we 
do  not  load  cannon  with  compliments.  In  my  rage  I 
sent  my  bullet  straight  at  her,  and  would  have  flung 
the  ramrod  after  it  if  I  could.  She  grew  death-white 
for  a  moment,  but  again  that  restraining  influence,  which 
I  had  observed  before,  held  down  her  passion. 

“  You  are  as  outspoken  as  a  milestone,”  she  said 
composedly,  “and  as  hard  to  argue  with.  Your  wild 
impulsive  speeches  are  not  worth  an  answer ;  they  only 
betray  your  own  violent  temper.” 

She  was  large,  fat,  and  placid  I  was  small,  slight, 
and  trembling  with  excitement.  I  felt  she  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  over  me,  and  I  held  my  peace. 

“  Now,  remember  I  have  warned  you,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  holding  up  her  plump  ringed  hand  ;  “  if  Paul 
offers  you  friendship  it  will  be  false,  if  love  it  will  be 
falser  still.  After  this,  never  let  me  hear  his  name  from 
your  lips  again.” 

What  could  she  mean  ?  Was  this  some  ugly  plot  of 
Mr.  Mawditt’s  to  fill  my  mind  with  suspicion  against 
the  one  single  friend  I  had  in  the  world  ?  Heart-weary, 
I  knelt  down  once  more  by  Paul’s  mother’s  side,  and 
hid  my  flushed  face  on  my  arms.  As  I  flung  myself  down 
in  my  wild  way,  my  hand  happened  to  touch  hers,  and 
she  caught  it  back  with  her  old  dull  look  of  hate. 

“  What  a  wearisome,  impulsive,  mad  child  you  are ! 
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I  am  not  well ;  you  tire  me.  You  had  better  say  good¬ 
bye  now.  I  shall  not  see  you  again  before  you  go. 
Lady  Horneck  drives  over  for  you  this  afternoon.” 

This  was  my  cold  dismissal,  and  yet  I  clung  again  to 
her  repelling  hand,  and  kissed  her  with  tears  before  I 
went  away. 

Angry  as  I  was  at  her  cruelty,  contemptuous  as  I 
might  be  of  her  folly,  she  was  all  I  had  in  the  world — 
the  sole  screen  between  me  and  Mr.  Mawditt,  between 
me  and  some  dire  vengeance  which  my  shrinking  pre¬ 
sentiments  told  me  drew  nearer  day  by  day,  and  from 
which  only  her  hand,  weak  as  it  was,  could  save  me. 

Was  I  mistaken,  or  did  I  see  the  shadow  of  Mr. 
Mawditt’s  coarse  figure  towering  on  the  wall  behind 
the  tall  Indian  screen,  standing  near  the  fire  ?  A  sudden 
flame  might  have  flung  his  shadow  there,  or  it  might 
have  been  my  frightened  fancy  which  painted  it.  I  was 
always  seeing  it.  For  me  he  haunted  every  hall  and 
corridor  at  Warfield. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

It  was  like  a  dream  to  find  myself  in  Lady  Hor- 
■eck’s  carriage  driving  away  from  Warfield — passing  the 
grey  ruins  standing  out  sharp  against  the  wintry  sky ; 
passing  the  rolling  mists  floating  over  the  Monks’  Pool, 
which  parted  here  and  there  in  cold  rifts  showing  the 
gleaming  water ;  passing  the  tall  bare  poplar  and  the  deep 
shadow  of  the  pines,  where  the  winds  wandered  to  and 
fro  for  ever  singing  dirges  for  summers  dead  in  sorrow. 
Leaving  all  these  like  some  drear  vision  which  had  come 
to  me  in  a  weary  sleep,  but  bearing  with  me  its  gloom, 
and  a  sad  sense  of  evil  to  come,  a  foreboding  of  events 
ripening  fof  grief ;  bearing  too  a  thousand  uncertain, 
doubtful  thoughts — hopes,  fears,  fancies,  an  undistin- 
guishable  throng,  and  carrying  in  my  heart  indecisions, 
tremblings,  flutterings  that  have  no  language,  I  sat 
silent,  feeling  like  a  frightened  bird  just  escaped  from  a 
narrow  cage,  not  yet  sure  of  freedom.  If  joy  for  a 
moment  brought  the  quivering  of  flames  upon  my 
cheeks.  Fear  with  pale  hand  quenched  them.  Other 
shapes,  too,  gleamed  along  my  thoughts  so  swiftly  th.at 
I  could  scarcely  hold  them  as  they  passed.  If  I  seized 
the  pain  of  Mrs.  Mawditt’s  warning — her  cruel  warning 
— against  her  son,  the  wonder  of  that  mysterious  visitor 
to  the  old  corridor  flashed  into  my  mind,  or  all  the 
bewilderment  of  hope  round  Mr.  Linton’s  letter  hurried 
on  me,  while  hovering  over  all  this  chaos  was  the 
constant  sense  of  a  kind  of  miracle — I  was  riding  away 
from  Warfield  and  from  tyranny — I  was  going  to  be 
happy  for  a  week,  and  see  Paul ! 

Seated  in  the  carriage  with  Lady  Horneck  and  me 
was  Lady  Sara  Esdale,  the  great  lady  of  the  district — a 
duke’s  daughter  who  had  manied  a  man  of  fabu¬ 
lous  wealth,  possessed  of  iron  furnaces  and  copper- 
smelting  works,  whose  fires  and  smoke  ascended  for 
ever,  night  and  day,  and  were  said  by  the  newspapers 
to  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  the 
toiling  population  who  laboured  in  the  flame  and  smoke 
thereof. 

Lady  Sara  was  not  pretty,  and  she  had  an  odd  deep 
masculine  voice,  which  sounded  like  a  growl  amid  the 


noise  of  the  carriage  wheels.  I  woke  up  from  my 
reverie  and  listened  to  her  when  she  began  to  talk  of 
Warfield. 

“  You  said  Mr.  Mawditt  was  handsome,”  she  ob¬ 
serves  to  Lady  Horneck ;  “  my  dear  Nora,  the  man 
has  the  air  of  a  butcher.” 

“Hush !”  returns  Lady  Horneck,  looking  at  me.  “  Mr. 
Mawditt  is  a  very  agreeable  man,  I  assure  you,  Sara.” 

Being  cousins  by  marriage  they  called  each  other 
Sara  and  Nora,  only  Lady  Horneck  always  did  this 
a  little  timidly,  as  though  the  furnaces  and  the  dukedom 
brought  a  quaking  to  her  mind.  Lady  Sara’s  sharp 
grey  eyes  glanced  at  me  and  smiled.  Her  smile  had  a 
beautifying  effect  upon  her  hard,  thin,  colourless  visage  ; 
it  lighted  it  up  with  a  sweet  kindness,  unexpected  and 
yet  frank. 

“  I  do  not  think  Miss  Luttrell  objects  to  my  giving 
my  candid  opinion  of  Mr.  Mawditt,”  she  said. 

“  No,  indeed,”  I  answer.”  “  I  hate  him  dreadfully.” 

My  face  flushed  flame  colour  as  I  spoke. 

Simple  Lady  Horneck  looked  at  me  reprovingly. 

“  My  dear,  he  always  speaks  of  you  in  the  kindest 
way.  He  has  remarkably  generous  sentiments,  Sara.” 

“  Is  young  Mawditt  full  of  generous  sen'iments, 
too  ?”  asks  that  lady  a  little  drily. 

“  He  is  an  unassuming  young  man,  but  not  so  clever, 
I  think,  as  his  father.” 

‘  ‘  Decided  1  y  not  so  clever.”  And  Lady  Sara  smiles  again. 

Charlie  unassuming  !  My  eyes  oyen  so  wide  at  the 
thought  that  they  catch  the  attention  of  Lady  Horneck, 
and  she  asks  me  suddenly  what  reason  I  have  to  hate 
Mr.  Mawditt. 

“  Reason  ?”  I  stammer  forth  ;  and  I  don’t  feel  at  that 
moment  that  I  have  the  least  reason  on  earth  in  me.  I 
know  he  is  a  tyrant,  I  know  he  fills  my  life  with  terrors, 
but  I  cannot  bring  proofs  against  him  to  show  cause 
for  my  hate. 

“  There,  you  see,  she  cannot  tell  why  she  hates  him,” 
Lady  Horneck  says  triumphantly.  “  It  is  only  a  girl’s 
natural  prejudice  because  he  is  Mr.  Lermit’s  successor.” 

“  And  is  it  my  natural  prejudice,  too,  which  makes 
me  hate  him  ?  for  I  assure  you  I  can’t  give  you  the 
least  reason  for  it.” 

And  Lady  Sara  laughs  out,  a  rough  mannish  laugh 
which  a  genteel  person,  not  a  duke’s  daughter,  would 
call  vulgar. 

“  Decidedly  you  are  very  prejudiced,  Sara.  I  was  in 
hopes  your  visit  would  have  extinguished  your  odd 
dislike  to  Mr.  Mawditt.” 

“  It  has  grown  bigger  since  you  took  me  to  the 
ogre’s  castle.  I  am  come  away  wondering  my  bones  are 
whole.” 

Simple  Lady  Horneck  shakes  her  head  and  looks  at 
me  with  a  sort  of  pity  for  her  cousin’s  blindness. 

“  You  must  not  listen  to  Lady  Sara’s  opinion,  my 
dear;  you  must  judge  for  yourself,  and  try  to  get  rid 
of  your  unreasoning  dislike.  Mr.  Mawditt  has  de¬ 
plored  it  to  me  so  often  with  so  much  good  feeling, 
saying  he  knew  it  was  natural  since  you  loved  Mr. 
Lermit  so  much,  and  he  was  willingto  wait  for  your  grati¬ 
tude  and  affection :  he  knew  both  would  come  in  time.” 

I  colour  crimson,  and  have  a  feeling  running  all  through 
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me  instantly  that  hanging  would  be  too  good  a  death 
for  Mr.  Mawditt.  Lady  Sara’s  keen  eyes  catch  the 
reflection  of  my  burning  cheeks  with  an  inquiry  in  them 
which  I  cannot  answer. 

“If  he  waits  for  gratitude  till  he  does  something 
worthy  of  it,  the  time  he  speaks  of  will  be  long  in 
coming,”  she  says  half  sadly,  half  sarcastically. 

“  I  really  pity  Mr.  Mawditt,”  cries  Lady  Horneck. 
“  He  finds  himself  placed  in  a  trying  position  among  us 
all.  No  one  is  willing  to  tender  him  a  neighbourly 
hand ;  no  one  is  willing  to  give  him  credit  for  good 
qualities.” 

“  Do  not  waste  pity  on  Mr.  Mawditt :  he  knows 
quite  well  how  to  take  care  of  himself.  If  you,  in  spite 
of  your  pity,  have  no  suspicion  that  he  is  at  heart  an 
ogre,  why  did  you  bring  me  with  you  to  the  fortress  to 
aid  Miss  Luttrell’s  escape  ?” 

A  blush  passes  over  Lady  Horneck’s  soft,  simple 
face. 

“  I  took  you,  Sara,  to  do  a  kindness.  I  knew  Mrs. 
Mawditt  felt  your  desertion  of  her  so  deeply.  Mr. 
Mawditt  has  often  told  me  this.  And  I  fancied  it 
would  do  your  own  heart  good  to  show  a  little  forgive¬ 
ness  to  a  weak  woman.  My  upholding  her  was  not 
of  much  use — I  am  nobody — but  your  example  is 
powerful  enough  to  influence  everybody,  and  bring  her 
back  to  her  old  place.” 

“  No  it  won’t,”  Lady  Sara  says  shortly.  “  Nothing 
will  do  it.  For  once  I  shall  not  be  able  to  lead  the 
county  by  the  nose.” 

“  But  after  all  she  has  only  married  again,”  cries 
Lady  Horneck.  “  Had  she  not  the  right  if  she  liked  ?” 

“  Yes,  but  not  to  expect  old  friends  to  welcome  her 
new  idol.  And  I  tell  you  plainly,  Nora,  if  her  son  had 
not  entreated  me  for  the  sake  of - ” 

Here  she  stopped,  for  we  were  at  the  park  gates  ; 
and  yet  I  fancied  it  was  not  the  momentary  delay  as 
these  gates  were  opened  which  checked  her  words,  but 
some  other  cause  connected  somehow  with  me.  I  felt 
more  convinced  of  this  when  she  leant  forward  and 
touched  my  hand  kindly. 

“  Warfield  Abbey  has  many  recollections  for  me. 
Miss  Luttrell,”  she  said  ;  “  and  although  you  are  young 
and  I  am  old  there  is  a  tie  of  sympathy  between  us  :  we 
do  not  like  to  see  new  masters  there.” 

She  sighed,  and  we  fell  into  silence  as  we  drove  on 
through  pale,  slanting  sunbeams  and  heavy  shadows  till 
the  last  gate  brought  us  to  Castle  Horneck.  Then  I 
looked  up  eagerly  at  the  windows  and  all  along  the 
terrace,  empty  in  the  winter  sunshine.  My  heart  fell  at 
this  emptiness,  and  I  felt  strangely  dreary  as  we  entered 
the  hall,  where  no  one  welcomed  us  but  Sir  Ivan 
Horneck. 

“  Well,  mother  !”  he  said  with  a  broad  smile  on  his 
good-natured  face,  and  he  stooped  and  kissed  the  old 
lady ;  while  she,  standing  on  tiptoe,  patted  his  cheek  with 
her  fat  little  hand. 

I  rather  liked  Sir  Ivan,  though  he  was  a  simple  giant, 
neither  clever  nor  learned,  nor  much  of  a  sportsman. 
He  was  a  bachelor  and  thirty-six  years  old.  People 
said  he  remained  unmarried  for  the  sake  of  his  mother 
and  sister,  but  I  believe  the  true  reason  lay  in  his  indo¬ 


lence.  If  any  eligible  spinster  wished  earnestly  to  be 
Lady  Horneck  she  would  certainly  have  to  do  all  the 
wooing  herself,  for  Sir  Ivan’s  placid  diposition  would 
never  ruffle  itself  with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  court¬ 
ship. 

“  My  dear,  don’t  you  know  Miss  Luttrell  ?”  his 
mother  cries  as  he  bows  to  me  as  if  I  was  a  stranger 
instead  of  an  old  inhabitant. 

“  Miss  Luttrell  !  No  !  Really  is  it  ?  She  is  grown 

so,  you  see,  that  upon  my  word  I  did  not  recognise - 

How  do  you  do.  Miss  Luttrell  ^  I  hope  you’ll  excuse 
me.  I  haven’t  see  you  for  a  year,  I  think.  You  shut 
yourself  up,  you  know,  in  such — such  a  remarkable 
way,  that - ” 

He  was  too  lazy  to  finish,  but  smiled  instead,  and 
held  my  hand,  as  if  the  effort  of  letting  it  go  were  too 
much  for  him. 

I  could  not  confess  I  was  shut  up  against  my  will, 
but  I  managed  to  observe,  blushing  furiously  the  while, 
that  I  was  sorry  I  had  not  seen  him  on  the  few  occa¬ 
sions  when  he  had  called  at  Warfield. 

“  Ah,  yes,  studies — always  studies — that  was  the 
excuse,  I  think.  I  am  glad  they  have  not  destroyed 
your  bloom.  Miss  Luttrell.” 

A  compliment  from  Sir  Ivan  was  so  much  of  a  wonder 
that  Lady  Sara  looked  twice  at  him,  as  if  disbelieving 
her  ears. 

“  I  begin  to  have  hopes  of  you,”  she  said,  laughing. 
“Old  as  I  am,  I  may  yet  live  to  see  you  married.” 

She  put  her  hand  kindly  on  his  shoulder,  but  he 
shrank  away,  reddening  like  a  boy,  and  seemed  much 
relieved  when  Lady  Horneck  beckoned  me  to  follow 
her  up  the  great  staircase. 

The  room  allotted  to  me  had  two  windows.  One 
overlooked  a  wilderness  of  shrubs  and  a  belt  of  trees 
beyond  screening  the  stables,  but  not  so  effectually  as 
to  prevent  my  seeing  a  groom  harnessing  a  tall  horse  to 
a  dog-cart.  The  other  window  was  delightful.  It  was 
a  bay,  with  old-fashioned  seats  and  cushions  around  it, 
and  a  balcony  outside,  with  staircase  descending  to  a 
sequestered  garden.  Here  a  few  early  flowers  were 
springing  up,  and  a  great  bed  of  lilies  of  the  valley 
grew,  giving  lovely  peeps  of  their  white  bells,  as  the 
breeze  swept  the  shining  leaves  and  brought  me  their 
delicious  perfume  in  soft  flashes.  In  the  midst  of  the 
garden  was  a  smooth  plot  of  grass  ;  an  ancient  sun-dial 
in  the  centre,  with  violets  all  round  its  base,  and  beyond 
this  a  stately  bay-tree,  its  dark  scented  leaves  breathing 
out  fragrance  to  the  quiet  eve.  Down  among  tangled 
shrubs  and  willows  I  caught  the  gleam  of  running 
water,  and  at  intervals  the  music  of  the  stream  just 
touched  the  ear  with  a  faint  dash  as  it  trickled  along 
over  its  rocky  bed. 

I  had  not  felt  so  happy  since  Mr.  Lermit  died.  Never 
since  that  day  of  sorrow  had  such  a  sense  of  safety  and 
of  peace  fallen  on  my  vexed  spirit.  A  whole  week  of 
freedom  from  tyranny  and  from  fear,  a  whole  week 
wherein  to  feel  myself  a  woman,  a  whole  week  of 
escape  from  Mr.  Mawditt !  Was  it  a  wonder  my  heart 
bounded  in  thankfulness,  and  every  fragrant  shining 
leaf,  every  little  fleecy  flying  cloud,  every  sunbeam,  and 
shadow,  and  sound  brought  some  accession  to  my  joy  ? 
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I  ceased  to  think  it  strange  Paul  bad  not  met  us  at 
the  door  ;  he  was  riding  or  shooting.  I  should  see 
him  when  he  returned  ;  that  was  enough. 

It  was  such  a  big  “  enough”  for  me,  that  I  sat  down 
by  my  fire  in  a  lovely  velvet  armchair  to  think  about  it, 
and  build  a  great  castle  of  high  hope  and  joyfulness  up 
in  the  airy  sky  of  my  new  liberty.  At  last  I  start  up  and 
wonder  what  I  shall  wear  for  dinner.  I  have  but  two 
dinner  dresses,  and  my  mind  is  balanced  between  them 
in  the  most  afflictive  manner.  Both  were  made  in 
Mr.  Lermit’s  time,  and  are  a  little  old-fashioned  and  a 
little  sktimpy  ;  they  lack  the  puffs  and  furbelows  of  the 
present  day.  I  sigh  over  this  want,  and  then  lay  them 
out  on  two  chairs  and  stand  contemplating  them,  and 
walk  round  about  them,  weighing  their  respective  de¬ 
merits  with  a  puzzled  countenance.  Unable  to  decide, 
I  try  on  first  the  pink,  then  the  blue,  and  prance  up  and 
down  my  room  and  admire  myself  in  the  big  glass,  and 
lastly  I  don  the  blue,  because  I  like  the  effect  of  that 
colour  best  with  my  yellow  hair. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  pleased  with  myself  when  I  am 
dressed.  My  poor  blue  gown,  though  it  is  not  very 
fashionable,  brings  me  back  old  happy  feelings,  girlish 
thoughts  put  away,  hopes  half  forgotten ;  and  my  cheeks 
redden,  my  eyes  brighten,  and  I  smile  from  my  fore¬ 
head  to  my  chin,  which  holds  a  tiny  dimple,  like  the 
crumpled  cup  of  a  rose. 

There  is  only  one  thing  wanting  to  my  toilette — a  few 
flowers.  Suppose  I  run  down  into  this  little  sequestered 
garden  and  gather  some  of  those  lovely  lilies-of-the- 
valley,  and  a  bunch  of  purple  violets,  and  bind  them 
together  for  a  breastknot,  then  I  shall  be  arrayed  like 
a  queen. 

I  carry  out  this  bright  idea,  and  am  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  lily-bed,  ankle-deep  in  shining  leaves,  when  I 
hear  voices. 

It  will  be  ignominious  to  be  caught  stealing  flowers. 
Besides,  I  don’t  want  to  be  seen  in  an  imperfect  and 
chrysalis  state.  I  want  to  burst  upon  the  sight  in  full 
splendour,  so  I  start  up  and  run  away.  I  make  a  dash 
for  the  balcony  stairs  leading  to  my  window,  but  the 
voices  are  too  near,  so  I  rush  in  among  the  tall  shrubs 
bordering  the  stream,  and  congratulate  myself  on  being 
completely  hidden. 

Two  figures  emerge  to  view  from  the  great  terrace 
round  the  corner. 

Paul  and  Hester  Horneck  ! 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

I  FLUSH  all  over,  and  my  heart  beats  like  the  shaky 
pendulum  to  a  very  old  clock.  Still  I  intend  to  be 
stately  and  quiet,  and  in  that  purpose  I  make  one  blind 
stumbling  step  forward,  and  then  stop  in  amazement. 
Hester  is  weeping  !  I  am  so  intensely  astonished  that 
nothing  less  than  a  watering-pot  full  of  notes  of  ad¬ 
miration  sprinkled  all  over  my  person  could  express  my 
surprise.  Hester  Horneck  weep !  The  radiant,  the 
happy  creature  who  never  yet  was  touched  with  any 
sorrow.  And  weep,  too,  with  a  sort  of  proud  bitterness 
as  if  she  were  angry  with  herself !  How  could  I  under¬ 
stand  it  ?  Odd  feelings  assailed  me.  My  cheeks  grew 


burning  hot,  there  was  a  great  singing  in  my  ears,  a 
dizziness  over  all  my  brain.  I  staggered  against  a  tree 
and  leant  there,  putting  my  hand  upon  my  forehead, 
covering  my  eyes.  I  longed  to  be  carried  away  that 
instant — a  thousand  miles  away — to  some  spot  where  I 
could  awake  and  know  this  was  only  a  dream. 

I  could  not  hear  a  word  they  were  saying.  I  did  not 
try  to  listen.  My  ears  were  as  full  of  sound  as  a  surging 
sea  when  the  waves  roar  and  the  heart  is  faint  with 
fear.  The  agony  of  a  storm  was  passing  over  me  ;  my 
soul  was  descending  to  the  depths,  and  felt  ready  to 
perish.  My  sense  of  hearing  was  away,  but  with  my 
eyes  I  saw  them  both  still — she  growing  calm,  and  firm, 
and  pale,  he  restless  and  agitated.  I  saw  the  shaking 
of  his  lip,  the  contraction  of  his  brow  ;  but  his  words 
might  have  been  voiceless  for  anything  I  knew,  for  not 
even  a  murmur  touched  my  dazed  ears. 

He  holds  her  hand,  he  bends  forward,  he  talks 
earnestly,  rapidly ;  then  suddenly  he  wrings  her  hand 
hard,  drops  it,  and  she  turns  hurriedly  away,  and  flies 
rather  than  runs  back  to  the  terrace. 

He  stands  alone  watching  her,  a  wistful,  yearning  look 
upon  his  face,  and  I  grow  cold  as  ice  and  white  as  the 
lilies  in  my  shaking  hand.  A  thought  has  struck  me 
which  like  an  arrow  quivers  in  my  flesh.  This  is  a 
parting — they  have  said  farewell.  Paul  is  leaving  Castle 
Horneck — leaving  now,  this  minute ;  he  is  going  because 
I  am  here ;  he  will  not  stay  even  to  speak  to  me,  or  to 
look  upon  my  face. 

With  a  desperate  effort  of  courage  I  grow  full  of  dis¬ 
dainful  anger,  and  spring  forward  to  confront  him  ;  but 
trees  intervene  still  between  us,  and  he  does  not  see  me. 
He  has  eyes  only  for  Hester.  She  is  just  about  to  dis¬ 
appear  when  he  stops  her  with  his  voice. 

“You  will  remember  your  promise  ?” 

“  As  I  live  I  will !”  she  answers.  “  Do  not  fear.” 

She  waves  her  hand  to  him,  half  turning,  showing 
her  profile,  white  as  though  cut  in  marble,  on  the  dusky 
air,  then  she  is  gone,  and  he  stands  an  instant  in  dumb 
grief  and  then  strides  rapidly  away. 

“  Paul !  Paul !”  I  cry  sharply. 

He  gazes  all  around  amazedly,  and  I  greet  him  with 
a  burst  of  laughter.  I  have  got  back  my  courage ;  I 
am  as  brave  as  if  there  were  no  such  sting  as  jealousy, 
no  such  bitterness  as  the  cold  death  of  love. 

“  Coralie  !”  he  cries.  And  there  is  a  curious  kindling 
of  his  face,  a  flash,  a  something  I  know  not  what,  which, 
dazed  as  I  am,  touches  me  with  a  sudden  glow,  then 
turns  aside  and  leaves  me  dull  and  aching.  I  fancy  his 
look  expresses  the  triumph  of  happy  love,  and  I  resolve 
his  insolent  joy  shall  not  pierce  me  through  and  through 
with  sorrow.  I  furbish  up  my  weapons  of  defence  ;  I 
fasten  my  corselet  of  steel,  and  in  a  mad  humour  I 
plunge  into  the  battle. 

“  One  would  think  I  were  a  ghost,  you  look  so 
astonished.” 

“  I  did  not  know  you  were  come.  I  have  been  out ; 
I  am  only  just  returned.” 

He  pauses  and  gazes  at  me  from  head  to  foot.  Ah  ! 
my  poor  pretty  blue  dress,  what  do  I  care  now  whether 
you  are  fashionable  or  unfashionable  ? 

“  You  mean  you  went  out  to  avoid  me,  and  had  you 
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known  I  was  here  you  would  not  have  stumbled  on  my 
path  ?” 

I  make  this  observation  with  careful  cheerfulness,  not 
to  say  hilarity. 

“  I  own  I  would  not.  Why  should  I  distress  you  and 
myself  ?” 

I  laugh  outright. 

“  Distress  me  !  Why  should  it  distress  me  either  to 
see  you  or  not  to  see  you  ?  Have  you  grown  a  little 
crazy,  Paul,  since  you  left  Warfield  ?” 

I  feel  he  looks  at  me,  but  I  am  arranging  my  flowers 
with  perfect  tranquillity  ;  I  do  not  see  him. 

“  It  distresses  me,  Coralie.  I  cannot  forget  all  the 
years  we  have  spent  together.” 

These  words  make  me  wish  to  die.  For  a  moment 
I  am  beneath  the  waves,  the  floods  go  over  me,  then  I 
arise,  I  take  a  breath  of  fire,  and  am  alive  again  in  a 
great  flame  of  anger.  How  can  he  dare  to  remind  me 
of  old  days,  with  the  shadow  of  his  tender  parting  with 
Hester  even  now  upon  his  face  ? 

“  Oh,  the  himdrum  years  we  have  been  together  are 
not  worth  talking  about.  Such  stupid,  silly,  childish 
years  !  I  yawn  to  think  of  them.  And  I  am  sure 
lately,  but  for  Charlie  Mawditt,  I  should  have  had  a 
dreary  time  indeed.  If  you  do  remember  the  last  year 
of  our  existence,  you  must  own  it  is  not  a  very  enliven¬ 
ing  recollection.” 

“  Perhaps  not,”  Paul  returns  shortly. 

“  As  to  not  forgetting  the  years  we  have  spent 
together,  my  firm  intention  is  to  forget  them  as  fast  as 
possible.” 

“You  are  very  wise.  It  is  the  best  thing  you  can 
do.” 

I  am  thankful  for  the  darkness  gathering  around 
duskily  upon  us,  for  I  feel  I  am  white  to  the  lips  ;  this 
last  cruel  insolence  has  been  like  a  cut  of  steel. 

“  I  don’t  see  anything  ‘  best’  or  worst  in  it.  I  do  it 
simply  because  it  is  disagreeable  to  remember  dismal 
days.” 

Paul  is  silent,  but  he  scrutinises  me,  and  my  fingers 
quiver  as  I  place  the  purple  violets  beneath  the  lilies  and 
fasten  them  in  the  bosom  of  my  dress. 

“  I  want  to  look  well  to-night.  Sir  Ivan  positively 
paid  me  a  compliment  when  I  arrived,  and  he  is  so 
eligible,  so  overpoweringly  eligible,  that  I  feel  it  a  dnty 
to  array  myself  in  ‘  purple  and  fine  linen.’  ” 

“  So  that  is  the  cause  of  your  grand  get-up  to-night  ?” 
Paul  says  sneeringly.  “  I  think  I  remember  that  old 
gown,  though,  years  ago.  Blue  is  it,  or  green  ?” 

“  That  old  gnvn  !”  I  repeat,  with  a  gulp  in  my  throat. 
**  Please  don’t  despise  my  very  best  piece  of  finery.” 

Oh,  if  he  only  knew  I  had  put  it  on  to  please  him, 
how  scornful  he  would  be!  Well,  after  all,  what  a 
despicable  garment  it  is  I  I  should  like  to  crumple  it 
up  to  a  ball,  and  sit  down  upon  it,  and  then  give  it  to 
Festing.  Nothing  baser  could  happen  to  it  than  that. 

“  Your  very  best  ?  I  am  sorry  for  that.  I  was  in 
hopes  you  could  try  the  effect  of  something  newer  and 
more  fashionable  on  Sir  Ivan.  He  is  a  tough  piece  of 
goods.  I  am  afraid  your  meritorious  attempt  at  con- 
<juest  will  fail,  Coralie.” 

“  Will  it  ?  We  shall  see,”  I  retort  savagely. 


“  At  all  events  he  will  be  a  conquest  worth  congratu¬ 
lating  you  on.  I  can’t  say  the  same  for  Charlie  Maw¬ 
ditt.” 

“  He  is  my  sole  defender  at  Warfield,”  I  say  bitterly. 
“  I  have  not  so  many  friends  that  I  can  afford  to  despise 
Charlie.” 

A  shade  of  softness  comes  over  Paul’s  voice  as  he 
speaks  again. 

“  I  cannot  discern  by  this  pale  moon  how  you  are 
looking,  Coralie,  but  your  tone  is  feverish.  Has  that 
villain  dared  to  display  his  tyrannous  temper  against 
you  again  ?” 

Tears  rush  to  my  eyes,  but  I  hold  them  back.  I 
have  uo  great  wish  to  cry  before  Hester  Horneck’s 
lover. 

“  What  if  he  has  ?”  I  say  carelessly.  “  Does  it 
matter  much  ?  Charlie,  I  suppose,  will  save  me  from 
being  killed  or  beaten.” 

“  Coralie,  I  have  warned  you  that  he  is  but  a  tool 
in  his  father’s  hands.  You  are  mad  to  trust  him.” 

His  voice  had  grown  hard  again,  his  face  showed  no 
feeling  except  contempt.  All  the  thought  of  my  forlorn 
desolation  rushed  over  me  in  a  cold  wave.  I  had  no 
heart  to  answer  him  ;  he  had  deserted  me,  he  had  left 
me  alone  at  Warfield.  I  envied  him  his  power  to  go,  I 
envied  him  his  freedom  and  his  strength.  My  wistful 
eyes,  full  of  this  envy,  fell  on  his  well-knit  frame,  his 
strong,  firm  face,  and  I  felt  bitterly  that  he  was  using 
all  this  strength  for  himself — to  care  for  and  fight  for 
himself,  while  he  left  mein  bondage,  “  coerced,  cabin’d, 
cribbed,  confined,”  fettered  in  mind  and  body.  The 
“  iron  entered  into  my  sonl,”  tears  of  gall  blurred  my 
sight.  I  turned  abruptly  away. 

The  current  of  feeling  is  an  electric  flash.  All  this, 
which  has  taken  so  many  words  to  tell,  went  through 
my  heart  like  the  flying  of  a  shadow  across  the  moon. 

“  So  you  will  not  answer  Paul  cries.  “  I  have  no 
wish  to  trouble  you  with  counsel  which  you  do  not 
choose  to  take,  Coralie,  but  you  must  beware  of  growing 
reckless.” 

How  easy  it  is  to  the  free  to  preach  to  slaves  and 
prisoners  I  I  turn  on  him  in  rank  rebellion. 

“  Reckless  I”  I  cry.  “  It  is  better  to  be  reckless 
than  to  mope  and  grieve.  And  as  for  Charlie,  he  is 
my  friend,  he  stands  by  me  in  many  a  battle.  I  will 
not  hear  my  friends  abused.  I  do  not  warn  you  against 
your  friends.  Have  I  ever  said  an  ill  word  of  Hester 
Homeck  ?” 

“  How  could  you  ?”  he  demands.  “  She  is  simply  the 
best  girl  in  England.  Is  Charlie  Mawditt  a  friend  like 
her  ?” 

I  swallow  down  this  draught  of  gall  with  a  cold 
smile,  and  a  courage  for  which  I  give  myself  a  crown. 
I  grow  freezingly  polite  and  stony. 

“  Not  to  you,  perhaps,  but  he  is  to  me.  He  bears 
the  brunt  of  many  an  onslaught  for  my  sake  -,  he  does 
not  run  away  when  I  call  upon  him  to  be  my  shield,  to 
catch  the  paternal  shafts  and  arrows  which  fly  about 
my  ears  all  day.  Any  little  grace  gained  for  me  he  gets  ; 
but  for  him  I  could  not  have  come  here.  Not  that  I 
care  much  for  being  at  Horneck.  I  would  just  as  soon 
be  at  Warfield.” 
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“  I  am  sorry  for  that.  We  thought  to  please  you, 
Hester  and  I.” 

“  Thanks” — with  a  great  lump  in  my  throat  “  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  and  Hester,  but  I  am  not  sure  yet 
whether  learning  lessons  and  doing  sums  on  a  slate  is 
not  quite  as  amusing  as  the  Horneck  hunting  stories 
and  talk  of  beeves.” 

“  You  are  very  ungrateful.” 

“  Not  at  all.  You  mean  I  am  a  little  proud.  I  do 
not  feel  myself  quite  so  poor  and  forlorn  as  to  need  an 
invitation  sent  to  me  out  of  pity.” 

“  You  are  doing  a  shameful  injustice  to  Hester’s 
kindness.” 

This  in  a  tone  of  indignation  which  fanned  my  anger 
to  a  blaze. 

“  I  don’t  want  her  kindness.  Don’t  you  know 
gratitude  is  the  most  disagreeable  feeling  a  person  can 
have  ?  I  hate  being  made  grateful.” 

“  So  it  seems.  And  apparently  gratitude  is  a  virtue  with 
which  you  don’t  trouble  yourself.  Nothing  will  make 
you  grateful,  I  believe.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why 
you  should  catch  cold  in  the  night  air  for  the  sake  of 
continuing  a  quarrelsome  conversation  ?” 

“  None  certainly,  especially  as  we  can  carry  it  on 
after  dinner.” 

“  You  are  mistaken  there.  You  will  not  have  that 
pleasure.  I  am  going  away  directly.  I  shall  not  even 
stop  to  see  you  achieve  your  conquest  over  Sir  Ivan.” 

My  heart  fell,  my  courage  slipped  away  ;  I  felt  the 
creeping  of  a  cold  white  shadow  over  all  my  flesh ;  a 
grip  of  ice  was  on  me.  I  cannot  tell  how  I  kept  the 
cry  of  my  pain  back  from  my  lips,  I  cannot  tell  how  I 
kept  my  arms  from  clinging  to  him,  my  voice  from 
pleading  with  him,  my  love  from  speaking  out  in  words 
of  anguish.  But  I  did.  I  held  it  all  silent — being  a 
woman,  and  taught  from  infancy  that  it  is  good  to  con¬ 
ceal  and  dissemble,  because  women  and  cattle  cannot 
choose  their  masters,  and  must  learn  to  be  dumb  in 
their  agony  when  one  they  love  passes  them  by  to  select 
another.  So,  though  my  bonds  were  fire,  I  did  not 
break  through  them,  I  kept  the  doors  of  my  lips,  I 
held  back  my  hands  from  touching  him,  I  chained  down 
the  lids  of  my  eyes  from  seeing  him  ;  I  only  trembled  a 
little,  and  let  my  thoughts  rush  on  through  life  to  death 
and  the  grave,  where  all  would  end.  Love  or  hate, 
joy  or  woe,  each  and  all  alike  would  bring  me  thither. 
What  did  it  matter  ?  It  would  be  for  such  a  little 
while — I  should  not  live  long,  I  knew. 

“  Well,  I  must  go,”  Paul  is  saying.  “Won’t  you 
wish  me  good-bye  ?  I  have  made  my  adieux  to  every 
one  but  you.” 

I  had  not  uttered  a  word. 

“  After  all,  he  has  a  right  to  love  Hester  Horneck  if 
he  chooses,”  I  am  saying  to  myself  sternly.  “  There 
is  no  reason  why  I  should  be  angry.” 

The  thought  chokes  me,  and  I  hold  out  a  little  cold 
hand  to  him  in  silence.  He  takes  it,  clasps  it  half  a 
second,  drops  it,  and  stands  still  instead  of  hurrying  away. 

“  Let  me  see  you  go  in  before  I  depart,”  he  says  in 
a  gay  tone.  “  I  know  how  fond  you  are  of  moon¬ 
light.  Is  that  your  room  ?  It  looks  comfortable.” 

The  fire  is  making  a  ruddy  glow  against  the  window 


to  which  he  points,  and  the  warm  shadow  comes  out 
upon  the  balcony  and  quivers  down  upon  our  path. 

“  Yes ;  very  comfortable,’’  I  answer  vaguely.  “  Good¬ 
bye.” 

I  go  up  the  flight  of  stone  steps  without  having 
looked  at  him,  but  at  the  top  I  stand,  and  lean  over  the 
railing  and  ga/e  down  on  him.  My  face  is  in  shadow; 
his  in  the  light.  I  am  not  afraid  now  that  he  can  read 
my  aching  eyes. 

“  Well,  good-bye.  I  must  go,”  he  says  again,  and 
takes  off  his  hat  and  waves  his  hand  towards  me  with  a 
forced  hard  smile.  “  Go  in  at  once,  Coralie,”  he  adds 
in  a  colder  tone.  “  I  have  really  done  wrong.  I  ought 
not  to  have  spoken  to  you.  I  have  broken  a  promise.” 

“  To  Hester,  doubtless  ?”  I  say  to  myself  bitterly. 
Nevertheless  I  call  after  him  as  he  walks  away — 

“  Come  back  a  moment.  I  have  something  to  tell  you.” 

“  What  is  it  ?”  he  asks  with  a  vexed  air  ;  and  I  see 
him  glance  at  all  the  windows  as  though  he  feared 
being  observed  in  conversation  with  me. 

“  Miss  Hor neck’s  room  is  on  the  terrace,”  I  remark. 
“  She  won’t  be  made  jealous  by  seeing  us.  We  look  a 
little  like  Romeo  and  Juliet  certainly,  but  then  it  is  only 
a  look.” 

“  Did  you  call  me  back  merely  to  say  that  nonsense  ?” 

He  is  so  annoyed  that  he  asks  this  quite  savagely,  and 
I  answer  him  apologetically — 

“  No,  indeed  ;  I  wanted  to  tell  you  I  had  seen  a 
ghost  at  Warfield.” 

“  This  is  absurdly  childish.  You  forget  I  am  in  a 
hurry.” 

“  Childish  or  not,”  I  cry,  “  I  did  see  some  one — a 
ghost  or  a  woman.” 

“  And  spoke  to  her  ?’’  he  asks  incredulously. 

“  No ;  she  was  lying  on  the  chapel  floor,  faint  or 
dead.  I  ran  to  my  room  for  water,  and  when  I  returned 
she  was  gone.” 

“  And  when  did  this  happen  ?” 

“  Just  about  midnight,”  I  answer. 

“  And  what  were  you  doing  in  the  chapel  at  that 
hour  ?”  he  asks. 

“  I  heard  footsteps  in  the  old  gallery — the  Monks’ 
Corridor,  as  they  call  it.  I  was  frightened  and  nervous, 
being  locked  out  from  the  rest  of  the  house  by  Mr.  Maw- 
ditt’s  orders,  and  so  I  could  not  rest  till  I  had  explored 
the  place.  Then  I  went  on  to  the  chapel  and  there  saw 
this  woman,  or  girl.  She  was  young  and  pretty.” 

“What  are  you  talking  of?”  Paul  says,  coming 
nearer.  “  I  cannot  understand  a  word  of  this.” 

Rapidly  as  I  can  I  relate  the  whole  story  of  my 
delinquency  respecting  the  letter  and  Mr.  Mawditt’s 
revenge,  and  my  conviction  that  I  heard  some  one 
groping  in  the  old  passage. 

Here  Paul  interrupts  me  with  some  vehemence — 

“  Your  nerves  were- unstrung  ;  you  fell  asleep  ;  you 
dreamed  all  this,  Coralie !  Dejection  and  loneliness 
weakened  the  tone  of  your  mind.  God  !  is  there  no 
law  to  punish  this  cowardly  tyrant  ?  If  my  mother 
does  not  protect  you - ” 

He  stopped  abruptly  and  held  down  his  wrath  in  the 
cold,  impassive  way  habitual  to  him  of  late — a  way 
that  always  vexed  me.  I  fancied  that  he  put  on  this 
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demeanour  of  ice  in  the  fear  that  I  might  otherwise 
appeal  to  him  for  aid.  I  grew  scornful  as  he  grew 
cold. 

“  Your  mother  cannot  protect  herself,  and  I  do  not 
ask  her  for  help.  I  have  my  own  courage  to  trust  to — 
nothing  besides.  After  all,  I  am  not  afraid  of  Mr. 
Mawditt.” 

I  laughed  again,  and  told  him  in  a  jesting  way  how 
I  had  imagined  my  visitor  to  be  Charlie,  and  had  gone 
into  the  chapel  in  the  hope  of  meeting  him  and  getting 
back  my  letter.  To  my  surprise  my  narrative  made 
Paul  colder  and  harder. 

“  Doubtless  you  are  right — the  footsteps  were  young 
Mawditt’s,”  he  observes,  in  a  sarcastic  tone.  “  The 
rest  is  simple.  The  girl  you  saw  was  one  of  the  new 
servants — a  spy  ;  and  your  sudden  appearance  frightened 
her  into  a  fit,  from  which  she  recovered  in  your  absence, 
and  of  course  escaped.” 

“  She  was  not  a  servant,”  I  return  resolutely. 

“  Be  it  so  ;  I  have  no  time  to  argue  the  question.  But 
if  young  Mawditt  dares  annoy  you  with  a  second  noc¬ 
turnal  visit  to  the  Monks’  Gallery  I  hope  you  will 
complain  to  my  mother,  unless  you  particularly  wish  to 
have  a  midnight  meeting  with  him  in  the  chapel.” 

I  disregarded  the  sneer,  and  answered  coldly — 

“  Charlie  Mawditt  is  quite  welcome  to  prowl  with  the 
midnight  bats  and  spiders  if  he  chooses.  I  shall  make 
no  useless  complaint  against  him.  Had  it  been  he  in 
the  old  corridor  I  should  not  have  been  frightened.” 

“  If  you  consider  it  no  matter  of  complaint  that  he 
comes  there  I  have  nothing  further  to  say,”  returns  Paul, 
stiffer,  colder,  harder  than  ever. 

“  What  is  it  to  me  where  he  comes  or  whither  he 
goes  ?”  I  say  desolately.  “  It  would  be  of  small  avail 
to  make  his  doings  a  matter  of  complaint.” 

“  You  ought  to  appeal  to  my  mother,  nevertheless.” 

And  Paul’s  tone  is  sharp  and  angry. 

“  I  am  not  of  your  opinion.  Does  your  mother  ever 
protect  me  against  her  husband’s  tyranny  ?” 

“  She  shall  against  his  son’s  insolence,’’  Paul  says  in 
a  low,  firm  voice.  “  Meanwhile,  will  you  speak  to 
Miss  Horneck  and  take  her  advice,  since  you  will  not 
take  mine  ?” 

“  No,”  I  answer  sharply  ;  “  I  hate  a  foolish  fuss  for 
nothing.  It  was  not  Charlie  Mawditt  in  the  corridor ; 
and  if  it  was,  and  he  chose  to  prance  up  and  down  all 
night  among  the  cobwebs,  what  is  that  to  me  ?” 

“  Hester  is  very  kind  and  good,”  persists  Paul.  “  She 
will  give  you  sensible  counsel  if  you  will  trust  her.’’ 

“  Will  she  ?”  I  return  carelessly.  “  What  are  my 
affairs  to  her  ?” 

“  A  great  deal  if  you  will  let  her  be  your  friend. 
If  this  impertinent  intrusion  of  young  Mawditt’s  occurs 
again,  inform  her,  and  she  will  tell  me:  she  has  pro¬ 
mised  to  write  to  me  often.” 

“  Has  she  ?  Then  she  will  have  to  fill  her  letters 
with  her  own  adventures,  not  with  mine,  for  she  will 
not  hear  them.  I  shall  tell  her  nothing,  and  take  her 
advice  on  nothing.” 

“  You  prefer  young  Mawditt’s,  doubtless  ?” 

“  Yes.  I  think  him  a  better  friend  to  me  than  she 
is — or  than  you  !”  I  burst  out  fiercely.  “  The  other  day 


you  left  Warfield  without  a  word  of  farewell  to  me, 
and  to-day  you  quit  Horneck  the  same  hour  I  arrive. 
You  would  not  have  spoken  to  me  if  I  had  not  forced 
you.” 

“  I  confess  it,”  he  answers  gravely.  “  I  have  broken 
a  promise  in  speaking  to  you,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it.” 

“  You  need  never  speak  again,”  I  retort  with  white 
lips.  “  I  have  no  wUh  to  burden  your  conscience  with 
broken  promises.  And  you  can  soon  come  back  to 
Warfield,  for  I  am  resolved  to  leave  it,  even  if  I  run 
away.” 

“  You  are  talking  madly,  Coralie !  Whither  will 
you  go  ?  What  can  you  do,  helpless  and  alone  as  you 
are  in  the  world  ?  You  must  stay  at  Warfield  with  my 
mother.  It  is  I  who  leave,  as  it  is  right  I  should,  for 
your  sake  and  for  peace  sake.” 

“  Not  for  my  sake  !”  I  cry  hotly.  “  I  shall  go,  and 
you  shall  come  back.” 

“  You  cannot  go,”  he  returns  in  anger.  “  I  insist  on 
your  doing  nothing  without  consulting  Hester.  You 
can  safely  trust  her  if  trials  at  Warfield  become  too 
sharp  for  you  alone.” 

“  I  shall  trust  no  one,”  I  answer.  And  the  tears  upon 
my  face  grow  cold  and  my  heart  gets  hard  and  sullen. 
“  I  will  not  ask  you  for  help,  or  any  friend  of  yours. 
And  I  will  escape  from  Warfield  even  if  I  hide  among 
the  beggars  and  the  gipsies.”” 

“Folly!  childish  folly  I”  he  cries  impatiently.  “Most 
childi:.h  of  all  in  rejecting  the  counsel  of  a  woman  older 
and  wiser  than  yourself.” 

“  A  great  deal  older,”  I  say  wickedly  ;  “  too  old  to 
sympathise  with  me.” 

“You  are  mistaken.  She  has  the  kindest,  noblest 
heart  in  the  world  ;  she  sympathises  with  all ;  and  she 
is  as  frank  and  open  as  the  day.” 

I  stand  a  moment  in  bitter  silence.  My  mood  is  ripe 
for  quarrel.  A  thousand  little  demons  run  up  and 
dow'n  my  veins  stinging  me,  filling  me  up  with  venom, 
carrying  to  my  brain  hot ,  qnick,  ugly  thoughts  not  my 
own,  yet  I  can  speak  coldly,  even  with  sad  quietness. 

“  You  have  not  been  my  friend  for  a  long,  long 
while,”  I  say,  looking  down  upon  his  face  with  steady, 
sorrowful  eyes.  “  You  are  not  my  friend  now  ;  you 
will  not  stay  in  the  same  house  with  me  for  an  hour. 
Why  should  I  listen  to  your  counsel — why  trust  your 
friend  Hester  Horneck  rather  than  my  friend  Charlie 
Mawditt  ?” 

“  Because  one  is  worthy  of  trust  and  the  other  is 
not,”  he  answers  in  a  tone  of  sharp  sarcasm. 

“  The  worthy  one  being,  in  your  opinion,  the  lady,” 
I  retort  in  a  voice  as  sarcastic  as  his  owm.  “  Well,  I 
prefer  Charlie  ;  he  is  still  a  friend.  You  have  changed  -, 
I  do  not  blame  you  for  it,  only - ” 

“  Only  what  ?”  he  breaks  in  fiercely. 

“  Only  I  like  a  friend  to  be  a  friend  always.” 

“  Since  when  have  I  not  been  your  friend  ?”  he 
demands  in  a  tone  so  hot  that  it  startles  me.  “  I  am 
quite  unconscious  of  ever  having  been  aught  else  to  you 
but  a  friend."’ 

“  Since  when  ?  Since  Mr.  Mawditt  came  among  us. 
Since  your  father  died.”  My  voice  fails  an  instant. 
“  Oh,  I  have  seen  the  change  in  you,  believe  me  !  You 
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hate  me  now,  I  think.  And  this  morning  your  mother 
warned  me  not  to  listen  to  you  if  you  spoke  words  of 
friendship.  They  would  be  false,  she  said.” 

“  Did  she  say  so  ?  She  spoke  truth.  They  are 
false.  Quit  Warfield  if  you  like.  Cut  yourself  aloof 
from  me  and  mine,  and  never  let  us  hear  each  other’s 
names  again.  I  will  give  you  no  more  advice.  I  am 
not  fit  for  counsel.  Go  to  a  nunnery,  child — that  is  a 
safe  place.  Yes,  try  a  convent,  Coralie  !  There,  there, 
don’t  stand  on  the  balcony  any  longer.  You  are  shiver¬ 
ing  now.” 

I  stare  at  him  quite  aghast  as  he  strides  away,  and  I 
note  his  face  is  hard  and  stern,  and  wears  that  strange 
rigid  aspect  over  which  so  many  times  I  had  pondered 
dreamily,  down  among  the  sedge  by  the  Monks’  Pool. 
Suddenly  his  voice  reaches  my  ear  again,  and  he  is  here 
upon  the  steps  on  my  left  hand — for  the  balcony  has 
flights  of  steps  on  either  side — and  he  grasps  my  cold 
fingers  in  a  tight,  hot  clasp. 

“  I  forgot  to  be  civil  and  say  good-bye.  I  am  going, 
Coralie — out  into  the  world  •,  it  is  a  wide  place,  child — 
a  bigger  war-field  than  the  one  at  home,  but  not  so 
bitter.  Good-bye.” 

“  Good-bye,”  I  echo,  with  wistful,  tearless  eyes  fixed 
upon  his  face.  “  I  suppose  you’ll  write  to — to  Hester, 
and  I  shall  hear  sometimes - ” 

I  stop  and  shiver  from  head  to  foot. 

“  Yes,”  he  says,  and  drops  my  hand.  “  Go  in, 
child  !  you  are  grey  and  cold  as  an  icicle.” 

Down  the  steps  and  away  into  the  night  his  figure 
flits  shadow-like  and  vanishes.  My  farewell  stands 
upon  my  lips,  then  breaks  into  a  sob  of  wonder  and  of 
pain. 

How  can  he — oh,  how  can  he  leave  me  thus  defence¬ 
less  in  the  hands  of  a  human  wolf?  Is  it  to  please 


Hester  Horneck  he  deserts  me,  and  bids  me  go  back  to 
Mr.  Mawditt’s  cruel  care  ?  But  I  will  never  do  it. 
No !  I  will  never  again  return  to  Warfield. 

A  pair  of  long  thin  arms  stretch  themselves  here  over 
my  bowed  head,  and  wave  about  in  the  air  impatiently. 
I  turn  and  see  the  dust-phantom  at  the  window  swaying 
like  a  pillar  of  sand  in  a  storm. 

I  feel  myself  a  prisoner  now.  I  know  she  is  my 
gaoler.  I  shall  be  led  back  to  Warfield — there  is  no 
escape. 

“  Where  are  you.  Miss  Luttrell  ?”  cries  the  Festing, 
peering  from  the  ruddy  light  into  the  darkness.  “  Do 
you  know  the  dinner-gong  has  sounded  ?” 

“  No.  And  what  are  you  doing  here  ?”  I  ask  tartly. 

“  Mistress  sent  me  to  be  your  maid,  ma’am,”  Festing 
responds  with  meek  respect,  but  with  lips  looking  tight 
and  vicious. 

“  Did  she  ?  And  she  knows  quite  well  that  a  drum¬ 
mer-boy  could  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  lady’s-maid  with  as 
much  ability  as  you.  I  shall  dispense  with  your 
services.” 

I  walk  in  cold  and  white,  and  my  handmaiden  slams 
the  window  down  behind  me  with  a  vicious  bang. 
Then  she  swirls  round  as  though  a  fierce  wind  were 
swaying  her  gaunt  body,  and  says  between  her  teeth, 
but  still  quite  respectfully — 

“  I  am  sure,  ma’am.  I’ll  do  my  best  to  please  you. 
And  of  course  you  know  that  whether  you  let  me 
wait  on  you  or  not,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  stay  here  all 
the  same  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  know  it.” 

I  sigh  heavily,  and  the  dust-phantom  watches  me  as 
I  depart  with  my  heartache  and  my  weary  thoughts 
which  will  bear  me  company  all  through  that  solemn 
feast  called  dinner. 


LOVE. 


jin^jOVE  is  not  made  of  kisses,  or  of  sighs, 

I  Sv  clinging  hands,  or  of  the  sorceries 
subtle  witchcrafts  of  alluring  eyes. 

Love  is  not  made  of  broken  whispers  ;  no  ! 

Nor  of  the  blushing  cheek,  whose  answering  glow 
Tells  that  the  ear  has  heard  the  accents  low. 

Love  is  not  made  of  tears,  nor  yet  of  smiles  ; 

Of  quivering  lips,  or  of  enticing  wiles  ; 

Love  is  not  tempted ;  he  himself  beguiles. 

This  is  Love’s  language,  but  this  is  not  Love. 


If  we  know  aught  of  Love,  how  shall  we  dare 
To  say  that  this  is  Love,  when  well  aware 
That  these  are  common  things,  and  Love  is  rare  ? 

As  separate  streams  may,  blending,  ever  roll 
In  course  united,  so,  of  soul  to  soul. 

Love  is  the  union  into  one  sweet  whole. 

As  molten  metals  mingle  ;  as  a  chord 
Swells  sweet  in  harmony  ;  when  Love  is  lord. 
Two  hearts  are  one,  as  letters  form  a  word. 


One  heart,  one  mind,  one  soul,  and  one  desire, 

A  kindred  fancy,  and  a  sister  fire 

Of  thought  and  passion  ;  these  can  Love  inspire. 


This  of  earth  makes  heaven  ;  for  this  is  Love. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 
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rHE  excitement  attending  the  passing  of 
the  Royal  Titles  Bill  through  Parliament 
has  now  somewhat  toned  down  ;  but  the 
general  feeling  appears  to  be  that  Lord 
Melbourne’s  famous  suggestion,  “  Can’t 
you  leave  it  alone  ?”  might  very  fittingly  have 
been  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Ministry. 
Certain  it  is  that  a  very  undesirable  amount 
of  popular  feeling  has  been  aroused,  and 
expressed,  too,  with  considerable  freedom.  At 
another  time 


THE  MONTH. 


THE  DUCHESS  OF  EDINBURGH, 
apparently,  experiences  a  little  home-sickness,  for  we 
hear  that  she  has  purchased  the  splendid  Villa  Grumoff, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  and  is  having  it  superbly  fur¬ 
nished  in  the  French  style.  We  presume  she  intends 
to  reside  there  for  the  most  part  during  her  husband’s 
cruises  in  the  Sultan,  of  which  he  is  now  in  command. 
Probably  the  noise  of  the  railway  goods  trains  near 
East  well  Park,  and  the  duiness  of  Clarence  House,  make 
her  Imperial  Highness  sigh  for  the  domestic  pleasures 
of  St.  Petersburg. 


THE  ROYAL  VISIT  TO  GERMANY 


A  STRANGE  RUMOUR  FROM  RUSSIA 


would  not  have  been  so  much  commented  on,  nor  would 
so  much  have  been  made  of  the  fact  that,  the  Royal 
children  excepted,  there  was  not  for  several  weeks  a 
male  member  of  the  Royal  Family  in  this  country.  The 
Times  had  an  artful  leader  on  the  subject  of  the  Queen’s 
absence,  feeling,  as  it  were,  the  public  pulse.  It  sug¬ 
gested  that  Her  Majesty’s  absence  in  Germany  could  not 
possibly  make  any  difference  in  the  conduct  of  public 
business,  as  she  was  not  practically  more  out  of  the  way 
than  at  Balmoral,  where  so  much  of  the  time  of  Royalty 
is  passed.  The  insinuation  was  rather  obvious.  We 
are  pleased  that  it  has  been  announced  that  the  procla¬ 
mation  of  the  Royal  style  will  not,  as  at  first  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  it  would,  be  issued  from  Germany.  The  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  bearer  of  a  title  honoured  for  a  thousand 
years  would  add  to  it  the  disliked  style  of  Empress 
would  not  have  come  gracefully  from  the  region  of  a 
spick-and-span  new  empire,  founded  by  the  grace  of 
“  iron  and  blood,”  to  use  Bismarck’s  pretty  description 
of  the  elemental  forces  of  his  ideal  civilisation.  It  is 
said  that  Her  Majesty  contemplates  another  visit  to 
Germany  before  the  end  of  the  year.  By  the  way, 
Mr.  Disraeli,  as  a  literary  man  who  has  himself 
indulged  largely  in  figurative  writing,  ought  to  have 
known  better  than  to  quote  Spenser’s  dedication  of  his 
poem  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  wherein  she  is  described  as 
an  empress,  as  a  proof  that  the  title  had  been  before 
bestowed.  Spenser  used  the  word  in  a  general  sense, 
as  expressive  of  sovereignty,  not  as  a  specific  desig¬ 
nation,  exactly  as  some  authors  speak  of  Marlborough 
or  Wellington  as  great  “  captains,”  meaning  military 
leaders,  certainly  not  as  an  exact  description  of  their 
official  military  rank.  We  hear  that,  directly  the  pro¬ 
clamation  is  issued,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  will  officially 
congratulate  Her  Majesty  on  her  accession  to  the  Im¬ 
perial  title,  which  would  appear  to  countenance  the  idea 
that  Russian  courtly  influence  has  had  something  to  do 
with  prompting  the  wish  to  assume  it.  If  Empress  is 
not  considered  in  some  quarters  a  greater  title  than  that 
of  Queen,  why  should  there  be  any  congratulations  at 
all  ?  If  it  is  considered  higher,  nearly  all  England,  in¬ 
cluding  even  most  of  the  Parliamentary  majorities,  are 
of  a  different  opinion. 


is  afloat.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Czar  Alexander 
begins  to  feel  that  the  anxiety  and  responsibility  of 
wielding  the  destinies  of  his  immense  empire  are  telling 
on  his  health  ;  that,  in  fact,  he  is  weak  in  body,  utterly 
weary  of  the  cares  of  state,  and  disposed  to  add  him¬ 
self  to  the  list  of  “  monarchs  retired  from  business.” 
He  is  a  man  of  naturally  amiable  temperament,  in¬ 
heriting  little  of  the  force  of  his  father’s  character,  or 
his  enjoyment  of  despotic  authority,  both  of  which 
qualities  are  said  to  be  prominent  in  his  son,  the 
Czarewitch,  the  husband  of  Princess  Dagmar.  Hitherto 
the  German  Emperor  has  been  supposed  to  exercise 
considerable  influence  over  his  nephew  the  Czar,  but 
the  heir  to  the  Russian  throne  is  credited  with  pos¬ 
sessing  a  will  of  his  own,  and  a  considerable  share  of 
the  old  Russian  dislike  of  Germanism. 

A  WORD  MORE  ABOUT  ROYALTY, 

and  then  we  will  pass  to  less  august  subjects.  The 
Empress  of  Austria  has  returned  to  Vienna,  after  a 
few  weeks  spent  among  the  English  foxhunters.  She 
is  a  brave  and  a  beautiful  lady,  and  has  the  art  of 
making  friends  and  admirers  wherever  she  goes.  It  is 
a  pity  that,  from  reasons  of  policy,  or  some  not  easily- 
discerned  motive,  there  seems  to  be  so  much  coolness 
between  our  own  and  the  Austrian  Courts. 

FORTY-NINE  ROBINSON  CRUSOES 
survived  the  wreck  of  the  emigrant  ship  Strathmore, 
and  found  themselves  on  a  desert  island,  one  of  a 
group  known  as  the  Twelve  Apostles,  in  the  great 
Southern  Ocean.  They  had  very  little  clothing,  scarcely 
a  vestige  of  food,  and  one  of  their  number  was  a  lady. 
Huts  were  constructed,  sea-birds  were  abundant,  and 
being  happily  innocent  as  to  the  probable  results  of 
capture,  were  easily  caught ;  and  for  nearly  seven 
months  these  birds,  and  a  kind  of  weed  like  the  top  of 
a  carrot,  were  the  only  obtainable  food.  A  few  matches 
had  been  saved  ;  fires  were  made  of  the  feathers  of  the 
birds,  and  a  tin  confectionery  case  served  for  a  sauce¬ 
pan.  Ships  passed  in  the  distance,  but  no  signal  that 
could  be  made  was  noticed  until  a  whaler.  Young 
Phoenix,  took  off  the  forty-four  survivors,  for  five  had 
died  from  exposure  and  mortification  following  frost- 
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bite.  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  the  only  female  of  the  party, 
was  one  of  those  found  alive.  The  story  of  the  sur¬ 
vivors  of  the  Strathmore  will  henceforth  hold  a  pro¬ 
minent  place  in  the  wonderful  annals  of  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  those  who  “  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships.” 

THE  WORK  DONE  BY  LIFEBOATS 

is  naturally  suggested  by  an  account  of  disasters  on  the 
great  deep.  At  the  meeting  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Royal  National  Lifeboat  Association,  recently  held,  it 
was  stated  in  the  report  that  during  the  previous  year 
727  persons  had  been  saved  from  death  by  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  crews  of  the  lifeboats.  The  Association 
was  established  fifty-two  years  ago,  and  of  course  had 
small  beginnings,  yet  it  has  been  the  means  of  rescuing 
23,790  human  beings  from  a  terrible  fate.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  point  out  a  better  way  of  employing 
money  than  in  aiding  the  operations  of  this  noble 
Association. 

“  LORD  Albemarle’s  recollections” 

is  a  book  that  will  be  read.  As  a  child  he  was  the 
companion  and  playmate  of  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
two  or  three  years  older  than  himself.  Old  people 
remember  the  national  joy  when — now  just  sixty  years 
ago — she  married  Prince  Leopold,  and  the  national 
grief,  not  unmixed  with  half-hinted  suspicions — sus¬ 
picions  that  drove  poor  Dr.  Croft,  her  medical  attendant, 
to  suicide — at  her  untimely  death.  Visitors  to  St. 
George’s  Chapel  at  Windsor  stand  before  the  pathetic 
monument  to  her  memory,  and  cannot  but  feel  sad  at 
the  story  of  the  young  Princess,  whose  early  life  was 
so  unhappy,  who  enjoyed  domestic  bliss  for  a  short 
year,  and  died  after  a  momentary  motherhood.  Lord 
Albemarle  describes  her  as  a  high-spirited,  quick¬ 
tempered  girl,  lending  half-sovereigns  to  her  boy  play¬ 
mate  out  of  her  scanty  and  begrudged  stock  of  pocket- 
money,  making  him  presents  of  a  watch  and  a  pony, 
and  writing  girlish  letters  to  him,  giving  him  good 
advice  as  to  extravagant  habits.  This  is  a  description 
of  her  which  it  is  interesting  to  quote : — 

“  She  had  just  completed  her  twelfth  year.  Her  complexion  was 
rather  pale.  She  had  blue  eyes,  and  that  peculiarly  blonde  hair 
which  was  characteristic  rather  of  her  German  than  of  her  English 
descent.  Her  features  were  regular,  her  face,  which  was  oval,  had 
not  that  fulness  which  later  took  off  somewhat  from  her  goo<l  looks. 
Her  form  was  slender,  but  of  great  symmetry ;  her  hands  and  feet 
were  beautifully  shaped.  When  excite<l  she  stuttered  painfully. 
Her  manners  were  free  from  the  slightest  atTectation ;  they  rather 
erred  in  the  opposite  extreme.  She  was  an  excellent  actress  when¬ 
ever  there  was  anything  to  call  forth  her  imitative  power.  One  of 
her  fancies  was  to  ape  the  manners  of  a  man.  On  these  occasions 
she  would  double  her  fists,  and  assume  an  attitude  of  defence  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  professed  pugilist.  What  I  disliked  in 
her,  when  in  this  mood,  was  her  fondness  for  exercising  her  bands 
upon  me  in  their  clenched  form.  She  was  excessively  violent  in  her 
disposition,  but  easily  appeased,  very  warmhearted,  and  never  so 
happy  as  when  doing  a  kindness.” 

There  is  abundance  of  other  interesting  matter  in 
these  “  Recollections”  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle.  He 
was  born  in  the  last  year  of  the  last  century,  and  met  many 
famous  people.  He  describes  Charles  Fox,  unable  to 
walk  from  dropsy,  wheeling  himself  about  in  a  chair 
expressly  made  for  him,  and  playing  at  trap-ball  with 
children  at  his  country  home,  St.  Anne’s  Hill,  Surrey. 
Young  Keppel — for  the  earl  was  only  little  George 


Keppel  in  those  days — was  sent,  when  nine  years  old, 
to  Westminster  School,  where  he  experienced  an  almost 
unendurable  amount  of  “  fagging,”  the  abominable 
system  which  made  the  little  boys  the  abject  servants 
of  the  senior  boys,  who  treated  them  too  often  with 
great  brutality.  He  tried  to  run  away,  but  was  brought 
back,  and  this  is  how  his  boy-master — a  relative  of 
his,  by  the  way — treated  him  : — 

“  I  was  at  length  dragged  out  of  my  hiding-place  and  delivered 
over  to  the  fury  of  my  tcales.s  master.  He  made  me  stand  at 
attention,  with  my  little  Augers  on  the  scam  of  luy  trousers,  like  a 
soldier  at  drill.  He  then  felled  me  to  the  ground  by  a  swinging 
buckhorse’’  (a  blow  with  the  open  hand)  “  on  my  right  check.  I 
rose  up  stupeAed,  and  was  made  to  resume  my  former  position,  and 
received  a  second  Aoorer.  I  know  not  how  often  I  underwent  this 
ordeal,  but  I  remember  going  to  bed  with  a  racking  headache,  and 
being  unable  to  put  in  an  appearance  next  morning  at  school.” 

There  are  even  now  advocates  of  “  fagging”  in  the 
great  public  schools,  on  the  ground  that  it  develops  a 
spirit  of  fortitude  and  disciplines  the  minds  of  the  little 
boys.  But  what  about  the  development  of  cowardly 
brutality  in  the  elder  ones  ?  The  venerable  earl  whose 
reminiscences  have  been  made  public  is  a  lineal  de¬ 
scendant  of  Arnold  Joost  van  Keppel,  the  faithful  friend  of 
William  of  Orange,  who  came  with  him  to  this  country, 
and  with  Bentinck  stood  sadly  by  the  side  of  the  couch 
of  the  dying  king,  the  listeners  to  his  last  words,  the 
recipients  of  his  last  confidences.  The  grandson  of  that 
Keppel  was  the  famous  admiral  (great-uncle  of  the 
present  peer)  whose  trial  by  court-martial  after  the 
battle  of  Ubhant  in  1778  created  so  much  excitement. 

EXTENUATING  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

The  meaning  attached  by  French  juries  to  these  words 
presents  a  difficult  problem  to  the  ordinary  English 
mind,  not  much  disposed  to  favour  subtleties  of  inter¬ 
pretation.  The  more  horrible  the  crime  and  the  more 
cold-blooded  the  criminal,  the  almost  greater  certainty 
that  the  jury  which  decides  on  his  guilt  will  discover 
that  he  committed  the  act  under  extenuating  circum¬ 
stances.  Recently  a  woman  slowly  poisoned  her  hus¬ 
band,  having  previously  tried  to  persuade  a  labourer  to 
kill  him  and  a  boy  to  shoot  him  from  behind  a  hedge. 
At  the  funeral  the  charming  widow  amused  herself  by 
dancing  in  a  style  that  perhaps  finds  favour  among 
cannibals.  The  jury  gallantly  discovered  that  really 
there  were  extenuating  circumstances,  although  it  must 
be  admitted  she  acted  indiscreetly.  A  parallel  instance 
is  just  reported.  A  market-gardener  did  what  many 
other  people  do — drowned  some  superfluous  kittens,  and 
then  was  struck  with  the  idea  that  he  had  some  super¬ 
fluous  children  who  might  be  similarly  disposed  of,  and 
he  might  save  something  in  housekeeping  expenses. 
Charmed  with  the  idea  (the  conception  of  which  should 
recommend  him  to  the  attention  of  political  economists 
of  the  Malthusian  school,  who  teach  that  a  working 
man  who  has  a  large  family  is  guilty  of  a  great  sin 
against  society),  the  practical  market-gardener  went  to 
the  room  where  two  of  his  little  boys  were  sleeping, 
took  them  from  their  beds,  and  drowned  them  in  the 
well  with  the  kittens.  In  this  country  we  should  be 
disposed  to  describe  the  act  as  an  atrocious  murder  of 
the  deepest  dye.  In  France  extenuating  circumstances 
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are  discovered,  and  penal  servitude  for  life  is  substituted 
for  the  death  penalty.  Sam  Slick  said  that  a  country¬ 
man  of  his  had  disgraced  the  name  of  America  by 
committing  a  robbery  when  he  might  have  got  as  much 


by  simple  swindling.  The  French  market-gardener 
has  been  guilty  of  a  similar  blunder.  If  he  only  wanted 
his  children  to  be  dead  and  out  of  the  way,  why  could 
he  not  be  content  with  putting  them  out  to  nurse  ? 


NEWS  OF  SOCIETY. 


MARRIAGES. 

HE  marriage  of  the  Hon.  John  Scott 
Napier,  son  of  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick, 
with  Mrs.  James  Leith,  was  solemnised, 
on  the  6th  of  April,  at  St.  Peter’s,  Eaton- 
square,  with  full  choral  service,  appro¬ 
priate  hymns  being  sung  by  the  choir  at  the 
beginning  and  in  the  middle  of  the  service. 
The  bride,  who  was  given  away  by  her  father, 
Mr.  Shaw,  wore  a  rich  silver-grey  satin ;  it 
was  arranged  as  a  tablier,  united  in  front  with 
bows,  and  edged  with  lace.  At  the  back  it 
had  the  heavy  treble  box  pleat  and  puffs ; 
the  bodice  was  high  to  the  throat ;  a  very  small  bonnet 
of  the  same  shade,  with  feathers  to  match,  was  worn 
at  the  back  of  the  head,  with  a  voluminous  square  veil 
over  it,  floating  on  to  the  dress.  She  was  accompanied 
to  the  altar  by  a  lady  friend,  in  a  rich  dress  and  bonnet 
of  salmon  pink  trimmed  with  grenat,  and  by  one  of 
her  children,  a  little  girl,  dressed  in  a  short  striped  blue 
silk,  tiimmed  with  pale  blue,  and  white  hat  with  blue 
feathers  and  silk,  surmounting  the  long  golden  hair 
floating  on  the  shoulders.  She  was  joined  by  the 
bride’s  two  other  children,  little  girls  dressed  in  the 
same  way,  and  forming  a  pretty  group  during  the 
service.  The  dresses  were  very  beautiful.  Lady 
Napier  and  Ettrick,  mother  of  the  bridegroom,  wore  a 
violet  silk,  trimmed  with  sable  tail,  a  velvet  jacket  with 
the  same,  and  a  violet  bonnet  and  point  lace.  His 
grandmother.  Lady  Julia  Lockwood,  wore  a  light  peach 
silk,  trimmed  with  point  lace,  a  straw  bonnet,  trimmed 
to  match,  and  a  white  cashmere  cloak  embroidered  in 
gold.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Napier  had  a  smoke-coloured 
silk,  trimmed  with  silver ;  a  dolman  of  the  same  shade, 
closely  braided  all  over  with  silk  braid  ;  and  white 
bonnet  with  blue.  Mrs.  Gaskin  Anderson  (of  Tus- 
chielaw)  was  in  a  handsome  brown  silk,  trimmed  with 
cream  Surah  ;  a  bonnet  to  match.  Among  other  very 
rich  toilets  was  a  long  cream-coloured  silk  damasse, 
over  which  was  worn  a  petunia  redingote  lacing  down 
the  back  from  the  neck  to  the  hem  of  the  dress  ;  in 
front  the  same  silk  was  covered  with  lace ;  the  chip 
bonnet  was  trimmed  to  match.  Many  of  the  dresses 
were  laced  at  the  back  ;  among  others  a  delicate  silver 
grey  silk,  trimmed  with  lace  and  Surah  to  match  the 
bonnet  of  the  same. 

A  marriage  has  been  celebrated  at  St,  George’s, 
Hanover- square,  between  William  Edward  King,  Esq., 
second  son  of  James  King  King,  Esq.,  of  Staunton 
Park,  Herefordshire,  and  Lady  Florence  Elizabeth 
Corry,  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Bel  more.  The  bride  was 


attended  by  four  bridesmaids  :  Miss  Alice  Corry  (her 
cousin),  two  Misses  King  (sisters  of  the  bridegroom), 
and  Miss  Alice  Burges,  who  carried  splendid  bouquets, 
and  were  attired  in  costumes  of  cream-coloured  lalne 
diagonale,  trimmed  with  cream  cashmere  lace,  and 
ornamented  with  bows  of  ruby  satin.  The  hats  were 
of  white  straw,  with  trimmings  of  cream  silk  and  ruby 
feathers. 

A  marriage  in  Paris  has  been  very  much  talked  about. 
Prince  Radziwill,  a  scion  of  the  Russian  aristocracy, 
married,  ^.t  the  church  of  St.  Roche,  Mdlle.  Louise 
Blane,  daughter  of  the  wealthy  banker  of  Monaco  and 
proprietor  of  the  gaming-tables  there  established.  The 
wedding  was  a  very  splendid  affair.  The  bride  is 
endowed  with  several  millions  of  francs. 

The  approaching  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  the 
French  Ambassador  at  Berlin  with  M.  de  Talleyrand- 
Perigord  of  the  Prussian  Guard,  continues  to  make 
some  noise  in  the  German  and  French  press,  and  is, 
indeed,  assuming  a  political  aspect.  The  bridegroom 
is  the  grand-nephew  of  the  famous  Talleyrand,  and  so 
far  of  French  descent ;  but  he  served  in  the  German 
army  in  the  late  war,  and  therefore  French  writers  are 
bitterly  angry  with  the  ambassador  for  permitting  his 
daughter  to  unite  herself  with  one  whom  they  choose 
to  consider  a  traitor  to  his  country.  But  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  facts  places  the  matter  in  another 
light.  The  diplomatist  Talleyrand  was  sent  on  a 
mission  to  St.  Petersburg,  charged  by  Napoleon  1.  with 
the  delicate  task  of  demanding  from  the  Czar  the  hand 
of  his  sister.  The  Emperor  had  cast  his  eyes  on  the 
Grand  Duchess  Catherine,  and  we  are  told  that  over¬ 
tures  were  made  by  M.  de  Talleyrand  with  exquisite 
tact.  The  negotiations  fell  through  ;  the  Grand  Duchess 
would  not  listen  to  the  proposals.  Talleyrand,  who 
never  threw  a  chance  away,  took  advantage  of  these 
matrimonial  confidences  to  marry  his  nephew  with  the 
Duchesse  de  Courlande.  That  lady,  afterwards  the 
mother  of  M.  A.  de  Talleyrand-Perigord,  had  con¬ 
siderable  estates  in  Silesia  ;  hence  M.  A.  de  Talleyrand- 
Perigord  became  a  naturalised  Prussian  and  entered  the 
Prussian  Guard.  He  is,  in  fact,  not  much  more  a 
Frenchman  than  President  MacMahon  is  an  Irishman. 

DEATHS. 

Prince  Doria,  one  of  the  noblest  men  in  Rome,  and 
well  known  to  aristocratic  English  visitors,  is  dead  after 
half  an  hour’s  illness.  He  had  been  to  the  theatre  the 
night  before  his  death.  He  married  Lady  Mary  Talbot, 
daughter  of  the  penultimate  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
left  two  sons,  three  daughters,  and  a  colossal  fortune 
behind  him.  His  eldest  daughter  is  married  to  Duke 
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RignaDO.  Prince  Doria,  who  had  been  a  minister  to 
Pius  IX.  in  1870,  joined  the  Monarchical  party  after 
the  storming  of  Porta  Pia,  and  became  a  senator  of  the 
Italian  kingdom  and  Master  of  the  Palace  to  Victor 
Emmanuel.  The  Duchess  Rignano  was  also  appointed 
lady  of  honour  to  Princess  Margherita.  After  a  short 
time  he  resigned  the  offices  which  he  had  received 
from  the  King,  and  sought  and  obtained  reconciliation 
with  the  Pope.  By  his  will  Prince  Doria  was  buried 
in  a  manner  which  to  many  seemed  unbecoming  his 
rank.  It  was  supposed  that  he  would  have  had  a 
State  funeral,  with  Prince  Umberto  as  one  of  the  pall¬ 
bearers,  but  he  was  modestly  brought  to  the  church 
of  St.  Agnes,  in  the  Circo  Agonale,  otherwise  called 
the  Piazza  Navona,  by  the  Sacconi,  a  religious  con¬ 
fraternity  of  which  the  deceased  Prince  was  a  member. 

The  Earl  of  Sheffield  (George  Augustus  Frederick 
Charles  Holroyd)  died  on  the  5th  of  April,  after  a  pro¬ 
tracted  illness,  at  the  age  of  74.  He  succeeded  to  the 
earldom  on  the  death  of  his  father,  30th  May,  1821. 
He  married,  6th  June,  1825,  Lady  Harriet  Lascelles, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  second  Earl  of  Hare  wood,  who 
survives  him,  and  who  was  for  years,  and  until  Her 
Majesty’s  death,  a  lady  in  waiting  on  Queen  Adelaide. 
The  late  lord  was  a  lord  in  waiting  to  the  Queen  during 
the  late  Lord  Derby’s  Administration  from  February, 
1856,  to  June,  1859.  surviving  issue  of  his 

marriage  are  two  sons  and  a  daughter — Henry  North, 
Viscount  Pevensey,  who  some  years  ago  belonged  to 


the  Queen’s  diplomatic  service,  born  l8th  Januar}, 
1832,  succeeding  his  father  in  the  earldom. 

The  Right  Hon.  Holt  Mackenzie,  senior  member  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Privy  Council,  died  at  his  London  resi¬ 
dence,  28,  Wimpole-street.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  who  had 
attained  his  89th  year,  was  the  last  surviving  son  of 
Henry  Mackenzie,  author  of  Man  of  Feeling,  and  brother 
of  the  late  Lord  Mackenzie.  He  entered  the  East  India 
Company’s  service  as  a  “  writer”  in  1807,  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  Government  in  the  territorial  depart¬ 
ment  in  1817,  and  concurrently  with  that  office  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Presidency  Record  Commission  in 
1821.  He  accompanied  the  Governor- General  as  secre¬ 
tary  on  his  tour  to  the  Upper  Provinces  in  1826,  and 
in  1831  he  returned  from  India.  On  his  appointment, 
in  183  2,  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  which  office  he  held  until  1834,  he  was  made 
a  Privy  Councillor.  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  an  unsuccess¬ 
ful  candidate  for  the  Elgin  district  in  1832. 

Among  the  other  deaths  to  be  noted  is  that  of  Lady 
Augusta  Vincent,  wife  of  Sir  Francis  Vincent.  She 
was  the  granddaughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 
She  was  advanced  in  years,  for  she  was  married  in  1824. 

The  Hon.  Frederick  Walpole,  member  for  North 
Norfolk ;  Sir  George  Forster,  Bart.,  Conservative 
member  for  Monaghan  from  1852  to  1865  '>  Lord 
Clanmorris,  and  Mr.  Lough,  the  eminent  sculptor, 
whose  statue  of  the  Queen  is  in  the  quadrangle  of  the 
Royal  Exchange,  have  also  died  during  the  month. 
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jORK  not  so  much  an  object  as  good 
wages.  These  words,  I  think,  dear 
reader,  embody  the  real  desires  of  the 
19th  century  “  helps,”  and  account  for 
the  widespread  discomfort  of  which 
we  have  daily-increasing  complaints 
from  many  homes.  Manifestly  one  of  the 
results  of  our  present  civilisation  is  the 
increase  of  physical  wants  and  luxurious 
fancies,  and  the  absence  of  ready  and 
willing  service  from  our  domestics.  I 
shall  not  give  advice  on  this  question,  be¬ 
lieving  it  to  be  one  of  those  that  time  alone 
will  settle,  or  that  will  be  settled  to  our  final  satis¬ 
faction  if  we  wait  patiently  till  September  for  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  the  “  Gumming”  prophecies,  one  of  which 
is  that  the  earth  is  going  to  be  renewed,  and  this  may 
possibly  include  social,  political,  and  domestic  reform. 

En  attendant,  I  would  suggest  that  numerous  minor 
household  troubles  may  be  speedily  disposed  of  by 
those  who  believe  in  self-help.  Transatlantic  skill 
has  created  automatic  servants  that  fulfil  with  such 
marvellous  exactitude  and  satisfaction  so  many  domestic 
requirements  that  household  toil  may  become,  compa¬ 
ratively  speaking,  a  recreation. 

I  have  seen  lately  a  novelty  in  the  shape  of  an  auto¬ 
matic  “  Mary  Jane”  which  strikes  matches,  lights  a 


lamp,  a  stove,  or  a  fire,  and  boils  one  or  two  kettles. 
Others,  again,  wash,  mangle,  and  iron,  sweep  floors, 
mince  meat,  peel  apples,  potatoes,  and  onions,  draw 
corks,  grind  coffee  and  spices,  shell  peas  and  beans, 
whip  eggs,  make  pudding  and  custard  batters,  and 
clean  knives  and  forks. 

Like  the  misguided  individual  at  the  Circumlocution 
Office  I  always  “  want  to  know,  you  know,”  all  about 
everything ;  but  my  readers  I  am  sure  will  forgive  me 
if  they  do  not  get  very  detailed  accounts  in  these  Notes, 
at  least  those  of  them  will  upon  whom  the  past  month, 
which  the  French  designate  one  of  “  politics,  bronchitis, 
and  coughs,”  has  left  any  of  the  last-named  traces,  as 
it  has  with  me,  making  me  inclined,  every  time  the 
usual  interesting  and  original  remark  about  having  a 
bad  cough  is  addressed  to  me,  to  give  Sydney  Smith’s 
half-sulky  reply  that  “  it  is  at  all  events  the  best  one  I 
have,  good  or  bad.” 

I  wish  I  could  convey  an  idea  of  the  wondrous  and 
exquisite  beauty  of  the  melange  of  the  rival  blues  in 
materials,  costumes,  bonnets,  gloves,  ties,  ribbons,  &c., 
specially  prepared  for  the  University  Boat  Race.  One  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  first- named  in  pale  blue  is  silk 
damasse,  a  costume  of  which  I  saw  made  up  with 
cream-colour  similar  material,  and  both  shades  of  cash- 
mere  lace,  to  be  worn  with  a  bonnet  to  match. 

The  prettiest  novelty  I  see  this  month  in  trimmings 
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is  the  “  Pour-Pour”  ruche,  made  of  silk  in  all  colours, 
and  suitable  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  It  is  like  a  row 
of  rosebuds,  or  rather  half-blown  small  roses  ;  when 
made  in  suitable  colours  and  shades  can  be  worn  on 
the  front  of  the  corsage  of  a  dress  to  simulate  buttons, 
and  is  particularly  suitable  for  mixing  in  the  trimming 
of  the  favourite  “  Baby”  bonnet. 

The  lace  ribbon  and  ribbon  lace  to  which  I  alluded 
in  my  Notes  of  last  month  continue  to  increase  in 
beauty  and  variety  of  pattern  and  colour,  and  can  now 
be  had  in  all  the  new  and  lovely  shades  of  the  season. 
For  trimming  damasse  and  all  similar  elegant  materials 
nothing  is  so  suitable  or  has  such  a  graceful,  pretty 
effect. 

The  bonnets  for  this  month  are  chiefly  of  chip,  rice 
straw,  or  very  coarse  straw,  black,  brown,  dark  blue, 
and  stone  colour.  Some  of  these  have  soft  crowns  of 
silk  forming  a  small  curtain  at  the  back,  with  ribbon  or 
lace  strings.  They  are  trimmed  for  the  most  part 
with  ecru  lace  or  Valenciennes  of  the  fashionable 
creamy  tint.  Brussels  net  is  now  made  in  all  the  new 
tints,  and  is  much  used  for  trimmings,  bonnet-strings, 
and  scarves.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  send  any  of  my 
readers  a  fashionable  and  pretty  bonnet  for  gos-  or 
2  guineas — the  former  in  straw,  the  latter  in  chip,  which, 
when  good,  is  very  much  more  expensive.  In  sending 
an  order,  however,  it  is  always  desirable  to  give  par¬ 
ticulars  of  complexion,  colour  of  hair,  &c. 

The  favourite  flowers  at  this  time  arc  those  in 
season — snowdrops,  violets,  and,  to  replace  these, 
syringias,  daisies,  small  white  roses,  and  buds.  Fancy 
grasses  and  mosses  are  used  and  with  charming  effect. 
Scarlet  poppies  contrast  most  artistically  with  the  cream- 
colour  ribbons,  laces,  and  nets  so  much  worn. 

Fringes  are  extremely  cl  la  mode,  and  are  richer  and 
more  beautiful  than  ever.  Some  have  very  elegant  and 
elaborate  headings.  The  Spanish  fringe  formed  by  a 
trellis-work  with  hanging  balls  is  made  in  all  widths 
and  colours.  One  style,  if  I  may  call  it  a  fringe,  is 
made  with  a  heading  about  a  yard  deep,  sufficiently  so 
to  form  a  tablier  in  itself.  I  saw  it  in  black  with  steel 
beads  mixed,  in  plain  black  silk  with  three  rows  of 
fringe  on  the  network  heading.  The  price  for  a  tablier 
I  ascertained  was  2  guineas.  Another  in  two  shades 
of  lavender  for  slight  mourning  was  certainly  one  of 
the  most  exquisite  novelties  I  have  seen  this  season. 

To  turn  to  minor  matters,  a  pretty  and  useful  novelty 
is  the  new  umbrella  “  Initial  Clip”  in  silver,  or  a  very 
good  imitation.  Any  letter  or  letters  can  be  had  ;  the 
price  is  2s. 

The  new  purse  with  a  small  but  most  secure  ink- 
bottle  inside,  which  does  not  at  all  interfere  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  purse,  is  also  a  very  convenient  in¬ 
vention,  especially  in  visiting  and  travelling,  when  one 
is  at  a  loss  for  scribbling  materials.  I  daresay  most  of 
you,  my  readers,  are  by  this  time  acquainted  with  the 
“  Everlasting  Ink,”  as  it  is  called,  and  it  certainly  must 
be  worthy  of  its  name  if  a  bottle  of  it  will  last,  as  I 
was  told  very  seriously  it  would,  for  99  years.  Pos¬ 
sibly  in  this  case  some  of  you  may  think,  as  I  did,  that 
you  might  not  require  such  a  long  lease,  and  therefore 
would  be  content  with  a  less  expensive  and  “  shorter- 


lived”  bottle.  All  that  is  required  is  simply  to  add  a 
little  water  when  you  require  to  use  it,  and  the  form 
of  the  bottle  is  such  that  none  of  the  liquid  escapes  by 
upsetting  in  any  way.  For  is.  6d.  I  have  a  bottle  the 
ink  in  which  I  am  told  will  last  “  as  long  as  I  require 
it.”  Rather  an  uncomfortable  and  ominous  piece  of 
information,  tdest-ce  pas  ? 

Sets  of  handkerchief  and  glove  boxes  to  match  in 
olive  green  and  brown  leather,  with  very  pretty  devices 
in  gilt  on  the  top,  are  being  sold  at  5s.  6d. ;  the  former 
are  equally  useful  for  holding  photographs  or  cards  of 
any  kind. 

Japanese  trays  for  afternoon  tea  with  scarlet  or  cho¬ 
colate  ground  and  gilt  designs  as  quaint  as  the  origina¬ 
tors  of  them,  and  in  different  shapes,  round  and  oblong, 
I  see  at  4s.  each  ;  others,  with  more  elaborate  designs 
on  them,  for  6s.  Exquisite  Japanese  cabinets,  small 
ones  inlaid  with  silver — at  least,  exquisite  to  those  who 
admire  foreign  curiosities — are  very  much  cheaper  now 
than  formerly,  the  prices  ranging  from  I2s.6d.  to  2  Is., 
varying  according  to  the  amount  of  silver  workman¬ 
ship  on  them. 

Two  novelties  I  will  mention  about  which  I  am 
sorry  it  is  utterly  beyond  the  range  of  my  capabilities 
to  utter  a  word  as  to  the  comfort  arising  from  their  use 
or  otherwise.  The  only  thing  I  can  say  in  their  favour 
is  that  they  are  a  real  bond  fide  English  invention  arising 
from  the  fact  that  the  masculine  element  across  the 
Channel  rarely  find  the  necessity  for  “  such.”  The  first 
is  called  a  “  Moustache  Protector,”  a  silver  instrument 
for  fastening  on  a  spoon  ;  the  other  a  “  Moustache 
Guard”  for  placing  on  the  edge  of  a  cup,  glass,  or 
anything  similar,  to  prevent  what  to  our  uninitiated 
feminine  ideas  must  be  the  excessive  discomfort  arising 
from  the  immersion  of  that  masuline  adornment  during 
the  necessary  but  none  the  less  tiresome  operation  of 
liquid  consumption. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  in  the  dress  question  to  men¬ 
tion  the  new  styles  of  spring  mantles.  The  favourite 
shapes  are  the  dolman  with  shaped  back,  mantelets  with 
long  ends  in  front,  and  the  Marie  Antoinette  fichu  of 
which  we  never  become  weary,  so  gnaceful,  ladylike, 
and  becoming  is  it.  I  was  shown  a  number  of  these 
sent  from  Paris  since  beginning  my  Notes.  They  are 
in  black  cashmere  pointed  at  the  back,  and  on  this  part 
is  a  handsome  embroidery  of  black  raised  silk  flowers 
and  leaves  continued  round  to  the  two  ends  which  tie 
carelessly  in  front.  The  upper  edge  is  folded  over  to 
the  outside,  and  a  handsome  fringe  woven  in  all  round. 
They  are  extremely  pretty,  and  most  suitable  for 
wearing  with  almost  any  costume,  and  also  for  slight 
mourning.  The  price  varies  according  to  the  amount 
of  embroidery,  beginning  at  25s.  6d.  Handsome  cos¬ 
tumes  in  the  new  striped  and  plain  spring  materials  are 
supplied  from  3  guineas. 

I  have  frequently  inquiries  sent  me  as  to  where  many 
of  the  articles  mentioned  from  time  to  time  in  my 
Notes  on  Novelties  are  to  be  obtained,  and  in  reply 
would  only  repeat  that  it  will  always  afford  me  great 
pleasure  to  send  anything  to  my  kind  readers  on  receipt 
of  an  explicit  order  and  full,  clear  address. 

Louise  de  Tour. 
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N  the  right  bank  of  the  great  river  OJer, 
some  thirty  miles  higher  up  than  Frank¬ 
furt,  lies  the  quaint  little  town  of 
-  Leiithern,  in  a  gap  between  the  hills. 

First  one  sees  the  picturesque  old  wooden 
quay,  planted  w'ith  linden  trees,  and  boats 
of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  and  away  from  the 
river,  up  the  steep  street,  one  comes  to  the 
market-place,  with  the  town  wall  in  the 
centre,  and  all  around  houses  and  shops 
with  peaked  roofs,  and  painted  different 
colours ;  peasants  pass  to  and  from  the 
water-side  with  their  heavily-laden  carts  rumbling  over 
the  round  stones,  and  urge  on  the  oxen  with  strange 
cries  ;  there  are  picturesque  peasant- women,  too,  with 
bare  feet  and  bright-coloured  petticoats,  also  heavily 
laden  with  baskets  on  the  back.  Turning  the  corner 
from  the  market-place  one  finds  oneself,  with  startling 
suddenness,  close  to  the  church,  and  the  enormous  gilt 
crucifix  standing  out  into  the  street  and  flashing  in  the 
hot  sun.  Opposite  is  the  sentry-box,  painted  black  and 
white,  at  the  gateway  of  the  grim-looking  “  Kasern,” 
and  everywhere  soldiers  in  the  light-blue  uniform  of 
the  Prussian  dragoons,  loitering  about,  gossiping  at 
their  doorways  with  the  shopkeepers’  w  ives  and 
daughters,  or  seated  in  the  ample  porch  of  the  “  Kron 
Prinz,”  the  inn  on  the  market-place,  where  they  smoke 
and  drink  beer  and  joke  with  the  pretty  handmaids  who 
wait  upon  them. 

Leiithen  is  a  primitive  little  place  enough,  and  is 
considered  by  officers  the  dullest  station  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  ;  they  hold  themselves  aloof  from  the  townsfolk, 
and  the  good  families  lie  scattered  and  far  between, 
while  the  nearest  railway  is  many  miles  distant  by 
rough  cross-roads.  The  traffic  between  |LeUthen  and 
the  villages  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  which  is 
more  than  half  a  mile  broad,  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
a  huge  ferry  barge  or  raft,  which  passes  constantly  to 
and  fro  with  carts,  and  cattle,  and  passengers,  and 
goods.  There,  nearly  opposite  Leiithen,  perched  high 
up  on  a  hill  overhanging  the  river,  is  the  old  grey 
convent  of  St.  Ursula,  whose  nuns,  far  from  living 
secluded  from  the  work  of  the  world,  devote  themselves 
to  a  life  of  active  practical  charity.  The  greater  part  are 
trained  nurses,  and  not  only  do  they  nurse  the  sick  in 
the  villages  about  them,  but  are  frequently  sent  for  to 
the  large  towns  of  the  province,  and  wherever  in 
Germany  there  is  war  or  pestilence,  there  a  band  of 
these  brave  sisters  is  sure  to  be  found.  Besides  this, 
the  good  nuns  receive  within  their  walls  for  comfort 
and  cure  any  suffering  in  mind  or  body,  and  give  shelter 
to  benighted  travellers,  and  every  night  a  lamp  burns 
high  up  in  the  tower,  a  beacon  to  sailors  on  the  river 
— they  call  it  St.  Ursula’s  star. 

It  was  a  bright  summer  afternoon,  that  would  have 
been  too  hot  but  for  the  light  breeze  that  made  a 


sparkling  ripple  on  the  blue  river  and  a  rustle  in  the 
linden-trees  on  the  quay.  Hither  of  an  evening  came 
all  the  town  to  walk  up  and  down  and  eat  their  ahend- 
hrod  to  the  music  of  the  military  band,  but  at  this  hour 
it  was  comparatively  deserted  ;  only  at  one  table  a 
worthy  burgher  with  wife  and  children  taking  their 
afternoon  coffee,  and  a  group  of  officers  seated  round 
others,  discussing  eagerly  over  their  beer  two  subjects 
of  interest  that  had  stirred  the  town  of  late  to  unusual 
excitement.  One  was  the  rumour  of  an  approaching 
war,  pleasingly  suggestive  of  change  from  the  dull 
routine  of  Leiithen,  of  glory  and  promotion  ;  the  other 
subject  was  the  arrival  of  old  Baron  Steinau,  with  his 
adopted  daughter,  the  Countess  Kriemhilda,  at  his 
castle  behind  the  town.  He  lived  mostly  in  Berlin, 
where  he  was  much  at  court,  and  rarely  came  to  Leiithen, 
and  then  but  for  a  few  days  at  a  time.  It  was  said  he 
had  painful  associations  with  the  place,  and  therefore 
avoided  it.  However  that  may  be,  he  had  yielded  now 
to  the  request  of  his  daughter.  The  castle  was  again 
inhabited,  its  hospitable  doors  were  open  wide  to  all 
comers,  and  the  whole  town  and  the  country  round 
were  enlivened  with  balls,  concerts,  picnics,  and  water- 
parties,  to  which  there  was  no  end,  and  the  praises  of 
the  genial,  kind-hearted  old  baron  and  his  beautiful 
young  daughter  (for  it  was  not  generally  known  that 
she  was  an  adopted  child)  were  in  every  mouth. 

The  Countess  Kriemhilda  von  Waldeg  had  from 
earliest  childhood  been  brought  up  at  the  convent  of 
St.  Ursula  under  the  care  of  her  aunt,  the  lady  superior. 
This  was  a  noble-hearted  woman,  almost  the  whole  of 
whose  life  had  been  one  of  complete  forgetfulness  of 
self  and  devotion  to  the  good  of  others.  No  wonder 
that  she  was  reverenced  as  a  saint  by  the  country  people 
about,  who  came  to  her  in  every  trouble,  and  always 
found  help.  It  had  been  her  fond  wish  that  Kriem¬ 
hilda,  whom  she  dearly  loved,  might  in  time  take  the 
veil  and  so  be  spared  the  chance  of  such  trials  and 
sorrows  as  had  torn  her  own  young  life ;  but  it  was 
not  to  be,  for,  as  the  girl,  who  was  naturally  gay-hearted, 
grew  up,  came  the  longing  to  see  the  world  and  the 
life  ami  people  beyond  the  convent  walls.  She  knew 
she  would  in  one  sense  see  the  world  if  she  devoted 
her  life  to  active  usefulness,  still  she  would  not  then 
belong  to  it,  and  this  longing  increased  so  much  and 
she  became  so  restless  and  unhappy  that  at  last  the 
lady  superior,  who  was  too  generous  to  put  any  con¬ 
straint  upon  her,  appealed  to  her  guardian,  Baron 
Steinau,  who  at  once  sent  for  his  ward  to  live  with 
him  for  a  time,  and  there  she  had  since  remained. 

The  gay  life  of  the  capital,  where  she  was  every¬ 
where  sought  after  and  admired,  and  at  home  petted 
and  indulged  by  her  fond  old  guardian,  was  far  more 
to  Kriemhilda’s  taste  than  the  peaceful  seclusion  of  the 
convent,  and  she  had  no  desire  to  return.  The  lady 
superior  said  nothing,  but  shook  her  head  and  tighed. 
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And  so  it  was  of  the  Countess  Kriemhilda,  her  grace 
and  loveliness,  that  these  young  officers  were  speaking 
as  they  smoked  under  the  trees  on  the  quay.  All 
looked  round  at  the  sound  of  wheels.  A  little  pony 
carriage  drove  along  the  quay,  the  reins  held  by  a 
young  girl  about  nineteen.  She  had  a  pretty,  childish 
face,  a  sweet  rosy  mouth,  and  soft  laughing  dark  eyes 
that  sparkled  under  the  shade  of  her  broad-brimmed 
hat,  and  wavy  brown  hair  that  was  stirred  by  the 
breeze.  This  was  the  Countess  Kriemhilda,  and  by 
her  side  sat  Baron  Steinau,  a  fine-looking  white-haired 
old  man,  broad  and  straight,  with  a  heavy  moustache 
and  soldierlike  bearing ;  he  did  not  talk  much  himself, 
but  listened  with  evident  pleasure  to  his  daughter’s 
merry  chatter.  They  were  on  their  way  to  the  con¬ 
vent,  Kriemhilda  eager  to  see  her  aunt  again  after 
three  years’  separation,  and  yet  a  little  fearful  that  some 
gentle  reproof  awaited  her  for  her  choice  of  a  life  of 
pleasure  rather  than  one  of  usefulness.  As  they  drove 
on  to  the  ferry  barge  the  officers  came  forward  with 
bows  and  smiles  and  proffered  assistance ;  Kriemhilda, 
like  a  princess,  held  her  little  hand  to  her  friends  and 
had  pleasant  courteous  words  for  each,  but  gracefully 
declined  their  attendance ;  she  could  not  accept  the 
services  of  all,  and  would  not  willingly  slight  any — no, 
she  was  not  at  all  nervous  if  the  ponies  were  unloosed. 

So  they  passed  over  the  river  and  then  up  the  steep 
road  that  led  to  the  convent.  For  some  time  Kriem¬ 
hilda  was  silent,  then  began  abruptly — 

“  My  father,  I  have  been  troubling  my  mind  about 
something  the  last  few  days.” 

“What  is  it,  Hilda?  You  should  have  told  me 
before.” 

“  It  is  nothing  to  look  so  serious  about,  my  father,” 
replied  Hilda,  laughing ;  “  but  I  have  been  thinking 
that  as  you  are  so  delightful  and  charming  now,  you 
must  have  been  still  more  so  when  you  were  young, 
and  therefore - ” 

“  Well,  Hilda.” 

“  And  therefore  it  is  very  odd  you  were  never  mar¬ 
ried,  my  father,  is  it  not  ?” 

The  old  baron  started,  and  answered  rather  more 
impatiently  than  was  his  wont — 

“  Nonsense,  my  child  ;  put  such  foolish  unnecessary 
thoughts  out  of  your  head,  and  see  rather  that  poor 
woman  toiling  on  in  front  with  that  heavy  basket  on 
her  back  and  child  in  her  arms.  Stop  the  ponies, 
Hilda ;  perhaps  we  can  help  her.  Where  are  you 
bound  for,  my  good  woman?’’ 

“  Ah !  meinherr,”  replied  the  peasant,  turning  to 
them  a  face  brown  and  wrinkled  by  the  sun  and  hard 
work,  “  my  child  is  sick,  and  I  carry  it  to  ihe  convent, 
where  the  good  mother  will  surely  help  it ;  and  my 
potatoes  I  take  to  the  intendant’s  wife ;  but  the  way  is 
so  long  and  steep  I  fear  I  shall  not  reach  home  till 
nightfall.’’ 

She  w'as  commanded  forthwith  to  place  her  basket 
in  the  carriage,  as  the  baron  was  himself  going  to  the 
intendant’s ;  and  while  she  unstrapped  the  load  ofi'  her 
shoulders,  voluble  in  her  gratitude,  Kriemhilda  took 
the  baby  in  her  arms  and  tried  to  soothe  its  cries.  It 
was  strapped  on  to  a  pillow,  as  is  the  custom  in  those 


parts,  and  so  closely  bound  up  in  swaddling-clothes 
that  only  the  little  nose  was  visible  ;  and  the  day  so  hot, 
no  wonder,  thought  Kriemhilda,  it  was  sick,  no  wonder 
it  cried.  It  was  marvellous  from  what  distances  the 
poor  women  would  bring  their  children  to  the  ccnvent 
of  St,  Ursula,  toiling  the  whole  day  barefoot  along  the 
rough  roads,  such  confidence  had  they  in  the  lady 
superior’s  wisdom  and  advice.  Then  they  drove  on, 
and  shortly  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  the  great 
stone  gateway  of  the  convent  was  before  them. 

“  I  almost  fear  to  let  you  go  in,  my  Hilda,  lest  I 
should  never  see  you  again.  You  know  I  have  left  you 
quite  free  to  return  to  your  old  life  when  you  w  ish,  but 
what  should  I  do  without  my  darling,  or  Ulric  either  ?” 

“  No  fear,  my  father,”  replied  Kriemhilda,  springing 
lightly  down  as  the  heavy  door  was  being  unbarred 
from  within.  “  I  shall  never  leave  you  of  my  own  free 
will ;  and  as  for  Ulric,”  she  added  with  a  blush,  “  I  do 
not  think  he  would  care  very  much.” 

“  However,  I  let  you  stay  here  two  hours,  not  longer, 
for  remember  the  officers  give  a  conce  t  to-night  at  the 
casino,  and  I  promised  we  should  be  there ;  I  will  in 
the  meantime  drive  on  to  the  village,  where  I  must  see 
the  intendant  about  military  mutters  and  inquire  into  the 
case  of  that  poor  man  whose  fowls  were  stolen  the 
other  night  there  are  far  too  many  of  these  pedlar 
folk  from  the  mountains  hereabouts,  and  this  sort  of 
thing  must  be  stopped,  particularly  at  a  time  when  we 
want  all  our  attention  for  graver  business.” 

“  Farewell,  then,  my  father — I  will  meet  you  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill.” 

So  saying,  Kriemhilda  disappeared  into  the  courtyard, 
the  massive  door  closing  to  with  an  echoing  noise 
behind  her. 

For  a  minute  Baron  Steinau  remained  gazing  up  sadly 
at  the  grim  walls,  and  as  he  turned  the  ponies  towards 
the  village  muttered  to  himself  with  a  heavy  sigh, 
“  Ah,  my  Kriemhilda,  how  different  it  might  have 
been  !”  while  within  the  convent  parlour,  which,  with 
its  stone  walls  and  floor,  was  cool  and  shady  after  the 
glare  of  the  dusty  road,  stood  the  young  countess,  a 
slight,  graceful  figure  in  a  thin  white  dress  against  a 
dark  background,  awaiting  the  lady  superior’s  entrance. 
The  deep  recessed  window  looked  on  to  the  courtyard, 
and  the  cool-sounding  splash  of  the  fountain  in  the 
centre  recalled  to  Kriemhilda  the  days  when  she 
played  there  as  a  little  child  ;  all  was  so  quiet,  so  un¬ 
changed,  it  seemed  as  if  she  had  never  been  away  at 
all.  While  thus  thinking  the  door  opened  and  the  lady 
superior  entered.  She  was  an  elderly  woman  between 
fifty  and  sixty,  tall  and  dignified  in  appearance,  rendered 
more  so  by  the  dark  flowing  dress  and  white  winged 
cap  of  a  nun.  In  her  face,  sad  as  it  was,  and  with 
many  lines  of  sorrow  and  care,  there  yet  remained  traces 
of  former  beauty,  and  the  large  dark  eyes  were  full  of 
love  and  tenderness  as  she  folded  Kriemhilda  in  her 
arms  and  then  silently  looked  her  through  and  through. 
After  the  first  kindly  words  of  greeting,  the  lady  superior 
led  the  way  through  the  garden,  bright  with  flowers  and 
shaded  with  magnificent  old  trees,  to  the  terrace  walk, 
which  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the  river  below  it,  the 
boats  and  barges  looking  like  little  specks,  and  on  the 
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opposite  shore  the  red  roofs  of  Leiithen  shrouded  in  trees 
and  blue  mist,  and  the  tower  of  Steinau  Castle  rising 
behind. 

“  We  can  talk  better  here,”  said  the  lady  superior, 
seating  herself  on  the  stone  bench  ;  “  you  must  tell  me 
all  you  have  done  and  seen  since  we  parted.” 

Kriemhilda,  now  quite  at  her  ease,  sat  on  the  grass 
at  her  aunt’s  feet  as  in  old  times,  and  eagerly  answered 
all  her  questions,  and  poured  forth  an  animated  descrip¬ 
tion  of  her  new  life  ;  first  of  her  dear  kind  father 
and  all  his  goodness  to  her,  her  beautiful  home  in 
Berlin,  their  many  friends,  the  balls  and  parties,  the 
court  and  the  theatre,  till,  reading  what  seemed  to  her 
disapproval  in  her  companion’s  face,  she  suddenly 
broke  off. 

“  Ah,  dear  mother,  it  is  not  indeed  a/l  vanity  and 
worldliness,  for  I  make  my  father’s  life  bright  and 
pleasant  for  him,  at  least  he  often  tells  me  so ;  and 
surely  that  is  something,  although  it  may  not  be  so  holy 
as  the  life  of  self-denial  and  prayer  of  you  and  the 
sisters.  Many  times  ev'en  now  a  sad  cloud  seems  to 
come  over  him  as  if  from  painful  recollections,  and 
Ulric  has  told  me  he  has  known  much  sorrow,  and 
then  I  do  my  very  utmost  till  I  bring  back  the  brightness 
to  him  again.  Oh,  my  mother,”  she  continued,  as  a 
sudden  thought  struck  her,  “  }ou  knew  my  father  when 
you  were  young — you  can  tell  me,  perhaps,  what  these 
sad  recollections  are 

The  nun  remained  some  time  silent,  her  eyes  wander¬ 
ing  dreamily  over  the  distant  hills,  then  taking  Kriem- 
hilda’s  hand  in  hers — 

“  It  is  a  long  story,  my  daughter,”  she  said,  “  and  a 
very  sad  one  -,  I  cannot  tell  it  you  now,  but  you  may 
hear  it  some  day.  For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  for 
you  to  know  that  many,  many  years  ago  he  loved  a 
young  girl  who  loved  him,  as  he  deserved,  ardently  in 
return,  but  she  was  proud  and  foolish,  and  so  it  came 
that  she  broke  his  heart.” 

“  Oh,  mother,  how  cruel !  and  yet  he  still  loved 
her  ?” 

“  It  was  so,  my  child.  There  are  hearts  in  which  love 
is  implanted  so  firmly  that  by  no  inner  or  outer  force 
can  it  be  uprooted  ;  it  may  be  crushed  and  trampled  on 
as  one  would  crush  a  deadly  sin,  but  no,  there  it  will 
remain  year  after  year  till  death,  which  stills  all  pain, 
stills  that  also.”  She  paused  as  she  met  her  niece’s 
eyes.  “  You  wonder,”  she  said,  smiling,  “  to  hear  an 
old  nun  talk  like  this  ;  let  us  speak  no  more  of  it,  but 
tell  me  instead  about  Ulric  ;  how  does  it  stand  between 
you  ?” 

Kriemhilda’s  face  fell,  and  she  answered  with  cast- 
down  eyes — 

“  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  between  us  now.” 

“  Not  so,  my  child — you  surely  have  not  quarrelled 
with  your  betrothed  ?” 

“  Ulric  is  not  my  betrothed,”  said  Kriemhilda,  flash¬ 
ing  up  ;  “  it  is  only  thus  ;  my  guardian  looks  upon  us 
both  as  his  adopted  children,  and  it  his  greatest  wish 
that  we  should  be  united  ;  but  when  last  winter  Ulric 
asked  for  my  hand,  I  begged  that  I  might  wait  a  year 
that  I  might  learn  my  own  mind.” 

“  And  you  do  not  love  him,  Kriemhilda  ?” 


“  Well,  my  mother,  I  am  not  sure  ;  Ulric  is  so  quiet, 
and  grave,  and  learned  that  I  am  half  afraid  of  him,  and 
sometimes  he  seems  so  cold,  as  if  he  did  not  care  for  me 
a  bit.” 

“  But,  my  daughter,  it  is  generally  the  warmest  hearts 
that  beat  under  a  grave  exterior.” 

“  But  then,  my  mother,”  continued  Kriemhilda,  speak¬ 
ing  with  warmth,  “  he  presumes  to  speak  seriously  to 
me,  and  when  he  was  last  with  us  in  Berlin  he  told  me 
I  was  too  frivolous,  and  I  ought  not  to  receive  so  many 
attentions,  and  so  on,  as  if  I  already  belonged  to  him  !” 
And  Kriemhilda  threw  back  her  head  proudly,  her  eyes 
sparkling  with  something  like  indignation.  “  I  do  not 
care  for  him  to  come  if  it  is  only  to  scold  me.” 

“  And  you  told  him  so,  Hilda  ?” 

“  Yes,  my  mother,  and  we  parted  angrily,  and  I  have 
not  seen  him  since — no,  nor  has  he  written.” 

“  Ah,  my  child,  I  fear  you  have  wounded  him  very 
deeply.  You  may  be  surprised  to  hear  me  say  so  who 
have  only  seen  him  two  or  three  times  when  he  has 
been  to  Leiithen  on  Baron  Steinau’s  business,  but  I  think 
I  understand  Ulric  better  than  you.  You  know  he  is 
poor  and  you  are  a  rich  heiress,  but  then  he  is  proud 
too,  and  that  is  why  he  works  so  hard  as  a  jurist  instead 
of  being  in  the  army,  which  would  have  been  his  pro¬ 
fession  by  inclination.  He  will  not  be  longer  dependent 
upon  your  guardian,  to  whom  he  already  owes  far  more 
than  he  can  ever  repay,  neither  will  he  have  it  said  that 
he  looks  to  your  estates  rather  than  to  yourself,  but  will 
earn  himself  an  independent  position.  He  may  at  times 
seem  cold  to  you,  but  that  is  because  he  will  not  put 
any  constraint  upon  you,  and  make  you  act  according 
to  your  guardian’s  and  his  wishes  in  the  matter  rather 
than  to  your  own.  That  he  loves  you,  Hilda,  almost 
more  than  life,  I  have  heard  from  his  own  lips,  and  he 
is  not  one  to  say  more  than  he  feels.  Take,  my  child, 
the  advice  of  an  old  woman  who  knows  the  world,  and 
do  not  trifle  with  the  love  of  a  brave  heart — who  knows 
when  you  may  find  such  another  again  ?  And  do  not 
let  Ulric’s  heart  be  broken  like  your  poor  guardian’s, 
and  the  sunshine  taken  out  of  his  life  by  a  few  hasty 
words.  You  would  not  have  it  end  so,  Kriemhilda  ?” 

“  Ah  no,  my  mother,”  answ’ered  Kriemhilda  with  a 
heavy  sigh  ;  “  and  when  Ulric  comes  next  to  us  I  will 
ask  his  pardon.” 

Then  she  rose  to  depart,  and  the  nun  seemed  to  read 
in  her  face  and  in  her  tearful  eyes  how  the  girl  really 
wished  it  to  end,  although  perhaps  she  scarcely  would 
acknowledge  it  to  herself. 

“  Farewell,  then,  my  daughter.  Come,  I  will  unlock 
the  southern  door  for  you  ;  the  way  is  shorter  to  the 
shore,  and  you  must  not  keep  your  good  father  waiting, 
and  by  this  time  poor  Lotchen  will  be  rested  from  her 
long  journey,  and  I  w'ill  see  what  I  can  do  for  her 
little  baby  that  you  told  me  of.  Ah  !  if  I  could  only 
teach  these  simple  women  some  common  sense — 
that  fresh  air  and  cleanliness  do  more  for  their  children 
than  all  the  charms  they  buy  in  the  village,  and  all  the 
medicine  I  can  give  them — it  would  save  them  many  a 
weary  mile  hither  ;  but  no,  they  will  not  learn.” 

So  saying,  the  lady  superior  opened  a  little  postern 
door  ne.irly  hidden  with  ivy  at  the  end  of  the  terrace. 
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and  stood  watching  the  girl  as  she  sprang  down  the 
steep  rocky  pith,  turning  once  more  to  wave  her  hand 
before  she  disappeared  out  of  sight. 

“  Poor  child,”  said  the  lady  superior  with  a  sigh,  as 
she  closed  the  door  and  turned  slowly  back  to  the  con¬ 
vent.  “  God  grant  this  may  not  already  be  the  beginning 
of  sorrow  for  her  !” 

II. 

A  FEW  days  after  this  conversation  the  uncertainty  of 
the  last  few  weeks  became  certainty,  and  the  war  with 
France  was  declared.  Kriemhilda  brought  the  news  to 
the  convent,  crying  bitterly  as  she  told  her  sad  tale.  In 
Leiithen  all  was  hurry  and  preparation  ;  her  guardian 
had  been  summoned  in  haste  by  the  king  to  Berlin, 
and  would  not  let  her  accompany  him,  despte  her 
prayers  and  entreaties,  as  he  might  be  sent  ofF  on  com¬ 
mand  ;  but  she  was  to  remain,  with  her  aunt’s  permis¬ 
sion,  quietly  at  the  convent  till  he  returned. 

So  the  young  countess,  when  the  sorrowful  parting 
was  over,  took  up  once  more  her  residence  among  the 
sisters  of  St.  Ursula,  feeling  very  desolate  and  full  of 
anxiety  for  what  might  come,  nor  could  the  kind  words 
and  pity  of  the  lady  superior  and  the  sisters  give  her 
any  comfort.  Too  soon  came  the  tidings  she  feared. 
Baron  Steinau  was  marching  to  the  frontier  with  his 
regiment,  and  Ulric  had  joined  the  army  as  a  volunteer. 

“  Oh,  if  they  should  be  killed,  and  I  should  never 
see  them  any  more !”  was  the  agonising  thought  ever 
present  to  poor  Hilda,  out  of  whose  life  all  the  sun¬ 
shine  seemed  already  gone.  So  the  days  and  weeks 
wore  on  in  sickening  anxiety  and  suspense ;  there  came 
news  of  marches,  and  sieges,  and  battles,  with  terrible 
tales  of  slaughter  and  suffering ;  and  every  now  and 
then  a  hurried  line  from  Baron  Steinau,  to  assure  his 
darling  daughter  he  was  well,  and  sometimes  a  mention 
of  Ulric,  who  had  already  gained  distinction  by  his 
bravery ;  but  from  Ulric  himself  there  came  no  answer 
to  Kriemhilda’s  penitent  little  letter.  The  poor  girl 
made  no  complaint,  but  she  became  wan  and  sad  ;  the 
brightness  faded  from  her  face,  the  light  from  her  eyes, 
and  she  wandered  listlessly  about,  awaiting  from  hour 
to  hour  the  arrival  of  the  priest,  who  twice  a  day,  fair 
weather  or  foul,  came  over  the  ferry,  bringing  from 
Leiithen  the  last  news  of  the  war,  and  yet,  when  Father 
Ambrose  came,  with  scarce  courage  to  hear  his  tidings. 

The  nuns  shook  their  heads  compassionately. 

“  It  had  been  better,”  said  they,  “  if  she  had  never 
gone  forth  into  the  world  but  to  meet  with  sorrow  and 
vexation  of  spirit.” 

They  heard  of  Sedan  and  of  glorious  victories.  The 
summer  passed  into  autumn,  and  still  the  fight  went  on. 
One  evening  in  October  the  lady  superior  entered  her 
little  sitting-room  in ’the  turret  overhanging  the  river, 
and  saw  in  the  dim  twilight  Kriemhilda  in  her  dark 
convent  dress  and  white  cap,  standing  by  the  lattice 
window  looking  at  the  storm  which  was  raging  outside. 
Masses  of  black  cloud  swept  across  the  sky,  the  lightning 
flashes  were  followed  by  the  crash  of  thunder  among 
the  hills,  while,  far  below,  the  river  was  lashed  into 
fury,  and  fierce  waves  dashed  foaming  against  the  rocks. 


“  My  mother,”  said  the  girl,  as  the  nun  put  her  arm 
round  her,  “  I  fear  the  storm  is  an  omen  of  evil,  and 
that  I  shall  not  see  my  father  again.  If  it  is  so,  and  if 
Ulric,  too,  is  lost  to  me,  then  indeed  I  have  lost  all 
pleasure  in  life,  and  I  will  become  a  nun  and  stay  with 
you  always.” 

“  My  child,  I  would  be  glad  indeed  to  have  you 
among  us,  and  to  leave  you  with  the  sisters  to  carry  on 
my  work  when  I  am  called  away  ;  but  remember  to 
take  the  veil  is  a  solemn  step  that  can  never  be  re¬ 
called.  Many  times,  alas !  it  is  taken  too  hastily,  as 
you  will  see  if  you  will  listen  to  the  story  I  am  about 
to  tell  you.” 

So  saying,  the  lady  superior  seated  herself  by  the 
window,  while  Kriemhilda,  on  a  stool  at  her  feet,  laid 
her  head,  heavy  with  sorrow,  against  her  aunt’s  knee, 
and  thus  the  other  began  : — 

“  Many,  many  years  ago,  when  I,  though  you  would 
scarce  believe  it,  seeing  me  as  I  am  now,  was  a  young 
and  beautiful  girl,  also,  like  you,  named  Kriemhilda, 
there  was  given  to  my  keeping  a  precious  jewel  above 
all  price  but  I  did  not  value  it  as  I  ought,  but  was 
careless  with  it,  and  so  it  was  taken  from  me.  This 
jewel  that  the  good  Lord  entrusted  to  my  care  was  the 
love  of  the  truest,  bravest  man  that  ever  lived,  and  I 
loved  him  in  return,  but  how  deeply  I  did  not  know 
till  I  lost  him  for  ever.  He  went  off  on  a  distant 
service,  and  when  he  came  back  I  was  to  have  become 
his  wife ;  but  there  came  to  my  father’s  castle  a  young 
Count  Stolfeld.” 

Kriemhilda  started  as  she  heard  the  name,  but  said 
nothing,  and  her  aunt  went  on — 

“  I  had  refused  his  hand,  much  against  my  parents’ 
wishes,  for  he  was  of  nobler  family  than  my  Karl,  and, 
as  they  thought  then,  rich,  when  in  reality  he  had 
ruined  himself  by  extravagance,  and  only  sought  my 
hand  for  what  I  would  bring  him ,  and  now,  either 
out  of  revenge,  or  because  he  still  hoped  to  obtain  me, 
he  brought  to  my  parents  false  stories  against  my  Karl, 
told  so  cleverly,  and  with  so  many  proofs,  that  they 
were  convinced,  and  told  me  to  break  off  the  engage¬ 
ment  unless  he  could  write  and  vindicate  himself  of  the 
charges  made  against  his  character.  But  he  did  not 
write.  He  was  too  proud  to  answer  such  vile  calumnies, 
and  trusted  in  me  that  I  would  never  believe  them ; 
but  I,  foolish  girl,  began  to  doubt,  and  implored  him, 
if  he  loved  me,  to  come,  that  we  might  hear  the  truth 
from  his  own  lips.  Then,  indeed,  he  came,  and  never 
shall  I  forget  the  stormy  scene  that  followed.  Bitterly 
he  upbraided  me  for  my  want  of  trust  and  weakness, 
and  my  parents  for  their  cruelty.  I  could  have  for¬ 
given  his  harsh  words  to  me,  but  his  harsh  words  to 
my  father  and  mother  roused  me  to  anger,  for.  Heaven 
forgive  me  !  I  was  self-willed  and  passionate  in  those 
days  ;  and  so  we  parted  for  ever,  with  angry  words  on 
our  lips,  and  yet  still  with  deep  love  in  our  hearts, 
though  each  too  proud  to  say  the  one  word  that  would 
have  made  all  well  between  us.  So  he  went  away, 
and  I  was  so  hard  pressed  on  ail  sides  to  become  Count 
Stolfeld’s  wife,  that  the  persecution — for  so  it  seemed 
to  me ;  but  my  parents  loved  me,  and  were  only  doing 
what  they  thought  was  best  for  their  child — became 
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at  last  unbearable,  and  I  fled  here  for  protection. 

‘  Better  to  become  a  nun,’  thought  I,  ‘  than  the  wife  of 
man  so  hated saying,  too,  as  you  said  but  now,  my 
Kriemhilda,  if  my  lover  were  indeed  lost  to  me,  then 
was  there  no  longer  pleasure  for  me  in  life.  Yet  still 
I  lingered,  hoping  against  hope  that  I  might  yet  see  my 
Karl  once  more.  But  no  ;  it  was  not  to  be.  He  had 
returned  immediately  to  his  station  in  Poland,  and  there 
Count  Stolfeld,  when  he  had  lost  his  prey,  sought  him 
out.  In  the  duel  they  fought  Count  Stolfeld  was  killed, 
but  before  he  died  confessed  to  Karl  how  he  had  fabri¬ 
cated  the  stories,  and  then  intercepted  letters  that  would 
have  made  all  clear.  This  my  Karl  told  me  in  a  letter 
full  of  sorrow  and  tenderness — sorrow  for  the  past  and 
hope  for  the  future — imploring  my  forgiveness — alas  ! 
as  if  the  fault  were  not  far  more  mine  than  his — and 
that  it  might  be  as  before  between  us.  And  I — what 
could  I  do  ?  I  could  only  send  word  to  him  that  it  was 
too  late  ;  I  had  taken  the  vows  two  days  before.” 

The  lady  superior  stopped,  overcome  by  the  sad 
memories  of  the  past ;  Kriemhilda,  awestruck  at  this 
recital  of  sufferings,  in  comparison  with  which  her  own 
seemed  so  small,  kissed  her  hand  in  silent  reverence 
and  pity,  while  outside  the  storm  roared  and  crashed 
with  increasing  vehemence.  They  were  silent  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  Kriemhilda  put  her  arms  tenderly 
round  her  companion  and  whispered — 

“  My  mother,  I  see  all  now  clearly  ;  the  jewel  that 
you  had  for  a  time  and  then  lost  was  my  dear  guardian, 
Baron  Steinau ;  but  tell  me  why  did  not  your  brother 
Max,  my  own  father,  who  died  before  I  can  remember, 
help  you  ?” 

“  He  would  have  helped  me,  but  he  was  in  his  ship 
in  distant  parts,  and  knew  nothing  of  this  till  it  was 
over.  He  always  remained  Baron  Steinau’s  constant 
and  dear  friend,  and  that  is  why,  when  he  followed 
your  poor  mother  to  the  grave,  he  asked  Baron  Steinau 
to  be  your  guardian.” 

“  But  Ulric,  my  mother,  I  do  not  yet  understand  ; 
his  name  is  also  Stolfeld,  surely.” 

“  Yes,  my  child,  it  is  so.  Not  only  did  Baron 
Steinau  forgive  the  enemy  who  had  done  him  such 
cruel  injury  and  thrown  a  shadow  over  his  whole 
life,  but  finding  he  had  left  a  young  wife  behind  him — 
a  poor  girl  he  had  secretly  married  in  Austria  and  then 
deserted  even  when  suing  for  my  hand — sought  her 
out,  full  of  compassion  for  his  dead  rival  and  remorse 
for  being  himself  the  instrument  of  his  death,  and 
rescued  her  and  her  child  from  starvation  ;  then,  when 
the  mother  shortly  after  died,  he  took  the  boy  and 
adopted  it  as  his  own,  and  nobly  has  Ulric  shown 
himself  woithy  the  tender  love  and  care  so  freely 
bestowed  on  him.” 

“  And  you  have  never  seen  my  guardian  since  that 
day  ?” 

“  Never,  my  child,  although  he  has  often  been  so 
near.  All  necessary  communications  about  you  and 
your  affairs  have  been  made  through  his  agent,  and 
latterly  through  Ulric.  He  has — but  hark !  do  you 
not  hear  a  noise  below  ?  that  is  surely  the  bell  of  the 
courtyard  gate !” 

Kriemhilda  started  up  trembling  violently. 


“  Oh,  mother,  mother  !  it  must  be  bad  news  for  us, 
or  no  one  would  have  crossed  the  ferry  so  late  and  in 
such  a  storm.” 

A  man  entered  with  a  light,  and  with  pitying  eyes 
gave  the  young  countess  a  paper.  The  girl  read  it  in 
haste,  and  then  with  a  low  cry  of  pain  fell  into  the 
lady  superior’s  arms. 

Yes,  the  tidings  they  had  so  long  dreaded  were  come 
at  last :  General  Steinau  had  been  severely  wounded 
while  repelling  a  sortie  from  Metz,  and  could  not  live 
more  than  a  few  days.  Such  was  Ulric’s  hasty  mes¬ 
sage,  which,  not  daring  to  trust  to  the  telegraph  in  that 
disturbed  country,  he  had  sent  by  special  messenger.  The 
lady  superior,  though  scarcely  less  agitated  herself, 
retained  all  the  outward  composure  and  dignity  that 
never  left  her,  and  tried  in  vain  to  calm  her  niece,  who 
implored  to  be  allowed  to  start  at  once  that  she  might 
see  her  father  once  more. 

“  But,  my  child,  you  could  not  cross  the  river 
to-night;  see  how  the  storm  becomes  more  violent  every 
minute ;  nor  would  there  be  a  train  from  Glogau  till 
morning,  neither  could  you  make  this  long  and  difficult 
journey  alone.” 

At  length  she  prevailed  upon  the  girl  to  go  to  her 
room  and  lie  down  while  she  planned  what  was  best  to 
be  done.  So  while  Kriemhilda  cried  herself  to  sleep  in 
her  little  cell,  the  lady  superior  made  arrangements  for 
the  course  which  her  clear  active  mind  had  at  once 
adopted  as  the  best  to  take.  She  had  been  appealed  to 
for  nurses  at  the  seat  of  war,  and  she  now  selected  four 
of  her  most  experienced  sisters  who  had  been  with  her 
in  the  Austrian  war  to  accompany  her  and  her  niece, 
gathered  from  the  messenger  the  necessary  details  of 
the  journey,  and  under  her  supervision  every  prepara¬ 
tion  was  quickly  and  skilfully  made.  By  daylight  all 
was  in  readiness,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  little  party 
was  on  its  way  south — a  journey  that  to  the  ordinary 
traveller  would  have  presented  delays  and  difficulties 
enough  at  such  a  time,  but  the  nuns’  dress  and  their 
holy  calling  obtained  from  them  everywhere  attention 
and  respect,  and  in  two  days  the  frontier  was  reached. 
Strasburg  lay  in  blackened  ruins,  all  around  was  deso¬ 
lation,  sickness,  and  death,  yet  Kriemhilda  kept  upagood 
heart,  determined  not  to  be  overcome  by  the  terrible 
sights  and  sounds  that  met  her  eyes  for  the  first  time, 
though  no  novelty  to  her  companions  accustomed  to 
the  horrors  of  war.  The  lady  superior  left  here  her 
nurses,  whose  help  was  much  needed  among  a  number 
of  volunteers  more  willing  than  competent,  and  the  com¬ 
mander  having  willingly  given  her  permission  to  travel 
on  by  the  military  train,  she  and  the  young  countess 
proceeded  as  best  they  could  through  the  war  country — 
a  country  fair  and  smiling  in  time  of  peace,  but  now 
on  every  side  was  the’  sad  spectacle  of  cornfields  and 
vineyards  trodden  down  before  the  rich  harvest  could 
be  gathered,  ruined  homesteads,  trim  gardens  and 
orchards  all  trampled  on  and  desolate  -,  often  they  met 
with  delays,  often  they  were  in  peril,  but  at  last  their 
destination  was  reached,  and  they  found  themselves  in 
the  village  of  Ladouchamps. 

The  little  place  had  been  burnt  by  the  Prussians  the 
week  before,  and  only  the  blackened  ruins  showed 
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•where  the  cottages  had  stood,  and  it  was  now  deserted 
except  by  a  handful  of  soldiers  left  in  charge,  and  the 
wounded  that  had  been  hastily  brought  thither  for 
shelter ;  while  here  and  there  a  wretched  group  of 
peasants,  bewildered  and  apathetic,  were  collecting 
together  what  little  remains  of  their  property  they  could 
find  in  their  burnt  homes,  and  only  daring  by  sullen 
looks  and  curses  under  their  breath  to  express  their 
hatred  of  their  destroyers. 

The  soldier  who  conducted  the  lady  superior  and  her 
niece  stopped  before  a  house  at  the  far  end  of  the  village, 
of  which  more  remained  standing  than  of  the  others, 
and,  pushing  open  the  door,  led  them  into  a  low,  dark 
room,  bare  of  furniture  except  an  old  table  and  one  or 
two  chairs,  and  pointed  in  silence  to  an  inner  room  the 
door  of  which  was  partially  open. 

“  But  is  not  Count  Stolfeld  here  ?”  inquired  the  lady 
superior  anxiously. 

“  No  ;  he  lies  also  in  the  lazaretto  ;  we  carried  him 
there  the  day  after  those  devils  had  shot  our  general 
(they  might  have  shot  twenty  of  us  if  they  had  left  him 
alone,  but  we  have  had  our  revenge) ;  but  Count  Stol- 
feld’s  wound  is  but  slight,  and  he  will  come  himself  as 
soon  as  he  learns  you  have  arrived.” 

The  young  countess  did  not  hear  what  passed,  for  she 
was  already  kneeling  beside  her  guardian  in  the  wretched 
1  ttle  chamber,  or  rather  shed,  to  which  they  had  brought 
him  for  shelter,  calling  to  him  fondly,  and  trying  in  vain 
to  understand  the  broken  sentences  that  escaped  his  lips  ; 
she  heard  her  own  name  repeated  again  and  again,  while 
the  eyes  of  the  dying  man  wandered  restlessly  around 
as  if  looking  for  something.  This  was  not  what  Kriem- 
hilda  had  expected  ;  the  fear  lest  they  might  arrive  too 
late  had  supported  her  through  all  the  dangers  and 
fatigues  of  the  journey  ;  but  that  she  should  be  with  her 
father,  and  he  should  not  know  her,  was  a  blow  she 
was  unprepared  for ;  it  was  too  much  for  her,  and, 
heartbroken,  she  arose  at  length  and  passed  into  the 
other  room,  and,  motioning  the  lady  superior  to  take 
her  place,  threw  herself  weeping  bitterly  on  to  a  chair. 
She  laid  her  head  on  the  table,  and  did  not  see  the  officer 
who  now  entered  noiselessly.  He  was  tall  and  dark, 
his  arm  was  in  a  sling,  and  he  stood  some  minutes  in  the 
doorway  looking  at  her  with  grave,  pitying  eyes. 

“  Countess  von  Waldeg,’’  he  said  at  length ;  and 
Kriemhilda  started  up,  pushed  back  her  hair  that  had 
fallen  over  her  face,  and  looked  up  at  him  with  great 
bewildered  eyes.  Could  this  be  Ulric  ?  He  looked 
strange  to  her  in  his  soldier’s  dress,  his  face  was  pale 
and  haggard,  and  wounded  too?  He  spoke  formally,  as 
if  they  were  mere  acquaintances,  and  the  girl  sank  back 
on  her  chair  with  a  fresh  fear.  Had  she  indeed  lost 
him  too  ?  Then  followed  a  few  formal  questions  about 
the  journey  and  about  Baron  Steinau,  and  then  there  was 
silence  between  the  two,  interrupted  only  by  the  cries 
and  voices  in  the  street,  and  the  booming  of  cannon  in 
the  valley  below,  while  from  the  inner  room  they  heard 
the  voice  of  the  lady  superior  praying.  Ulric  walked 
up  and  down  the  room  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then 
addressed  Kriemhilda  again  in  the  same  formal  tone. 

“  The  day  we  brought  our  father  here,  and  when  he 
knew  he  was  dying,  his  first  thought  was  of  you,  and 


he  told  me  he  entrusted  you  to  my  charge  if  before  he 
leaves  us  he  recovers  consciousness  again,  as  the  doctor 
thinks  will  be  the  case,  he  will  ask  you  if  it  is  to  be  so  ; 
the  answer  rests  with  you.” 

He  spoke  coldly  as  if  this  were  a  mere  business 
arrangement,  and  the  hot  blood  rushed  to  the  young 
countess’s  face,  and  she  drew  herself  up  proudly  as  she 
answered — 

“  You  talk  of  it  as  a  charge.  Count  Stolfeld  ;  if  so, 
I  am  sure  I  have  no  desire  to  be  so  heavy  a  burden  to 
you,  but  I  shall  return  rather  to  the  convent,  where  I 
have  still  kind  friends  who  love  me.” 

“  Good-bye,  then,  Kriemhilda  ;  I  see  how  it  is,  and 
I  will  not  intrude  upon  you  further,  only  let  us  part 
friends,  if  only  for  our  dear  father’s  sake.  Often  and 
often  since  we  parted  I  have  hoped  that  in  spite  of  your 
words  you  might  still  some  day  learn  to  love  me,  but  I 
see  now  it  was  idle  folly  to  suppose  such  a  thing,  and 
now  that  the  war  has  taken  my  only  friend  who  has 
been  more  than  a  father  to  me,  my  only  hope  is  that 
it  may  take  me  too.” 

So  saying.  Count  Stolfeld  turned  away  abruptly,  but 
before  he  reached  the  door  Kriemhilda’s  hand  was  on 
his  arm  and  her  voice  saying  timidly  and  quickly — 

“  Oh,  Ulric,  forgive  me — I  spoke  too  hastily  ;  I  did 
not  know  you  loved  me,  but  I  know  it  now  ;  and  oh, 
Ulric  !  in  the  dark,  horrible  days  that  have  come  since 
we  last  met  I  have  learnt  to  know  myself  too,  and  my 
only  wish  has  been  that  I  might  see  you  again,  and  my 
only  fear  that  I  had  offended  you  too  deeply  and 
indeed,  Ulric,  the  letter  I  wrote  you  from  the  con¬ 
vent  must  have  missed,  or  I  had  no  need  to  tell  you 
this.” 

Kriemhilda  did  not  dare  raise  her  eyes  as  with  burn¬ 
ing  cheeks  she  made  her  confession,  or  she  would  have 
seen  the  sudden  happy  flush  that  spread  over  Count 
Ulric’s  face,  and  changed  its  expression  from  sadness 
to  joy  as  she  spoke  ;  but  she  felt  his  protecting  arm  close 
round  her,  nor  did  she  resent  the  protection,  for  was 
she  not  now  certain  that  he  loved  her  ? 

And  so  the  dark  shadow  that  had  stood  between  these 
two  foolish  young  hearts  was  gone  never  to  come  back  ; 
but  not  therefore  did  they  forget  that  other  shadow  in 
the  presence  of  which  they  had  become  united,  and 
noiselessly  they  passed  together  into  the  chamber  of 
death,  after  Kriemhilda  in  a  few  whispered  words  had 
related  the  pitiful  tale,  not  wholly  unknown  to  Ulric, 
which  she  had  heard  from  her  aunt  a  short  time  before. 
Here  also  in  the  grim  presence  of  death  were  two  hearts 
which,  separated  in  bitterness  long  years  ago,  had  found 
each  other  once  more.  At  the  first  touch  of  the  hand,  at 
the  first  sound  of  that  voice  so  long  not  heard,  but  whose 
music  had  ever  remained  in  his  memory,  the  dying  man 
had  returned  to  consciousness,  and  had  recognised  in 
the  nun  kneeling  beside  him,  spite  of  the  ravages  of  time 
in  the  once  beautiful  face,  his  own  Kriemhilda  whom  he 
had  lost  so  long  ago,  but  whom  he  had  never  ceased  to 
love.  The  restless  look  on  his  face  had  given  place  to 
one  of  perfect  peace  and  contentment ;  his  eyes  had 
found  at  last  what  they  had  been  seeking  ;  he  lay  quietly 
with  his  hand  on  hers,  and  as  Ulric  and  Kriemhilda 
drew  near  they  were  struck  almost  with  awe  at  the 
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radiance  on  both  their  faces — ^it  seemed  not  of  this 
world.  The  brave  old  soldier  was  sinking  rapidly,  but 
he  roused  himself  to  speak  faintly  some  tender  parting 
words  to  his  children  as  they  knelt  beside  him,  and  so 
in  a  short  time  passed  quietly  and  happily  away. 

Ulric  obtain^  his  discharge,  and  in  a  few  weeks,  as 
Baron  Steinau  had  desired,  he  and  Kriemhilda  were 


married  in  the  little  church  at  Lelithen,  and  the  convent 
of  St.  Ursula  received  once  more  its  beloved  lady.  But 
not  for  long  .  over-wearied  by  the  excitement  and 
fatigue  of  the  last  few  weeks,  she  too  laid  her  burden 
down — not  sorrowfully,  but  as  one  who,  having  laboured 
long  and  suffered  the  toil  and  heat  of  the  day,  is  eager 
to  rest  at  last. 


ESSAYS  FOR  ENGLISHWOMEN. 


XV. — PRIVILEGES  OF  GENIUS. 


P  SINCERE-MINDED,  true-hearted  woman 
has  an  instinctive  dislike  to  “  cant,”  the 
substitution  of  words  for  ideas,  of  fine 
?  phrases  for  fine  feelings.  Yet  quite  un¬ 
consciously  she  is  frequently  misled 
by  it,  accepts  platitudes  which  are  current  in 
;  j  society,  really  veiling  an  untruth  in  morals,  a 
!  ■'  perversion  of  intellectual  judgment,  because  it 
\  ne\  er  occurs  to  her  to  question  the  validity  of 

U'  maxims  which  almost  everybody  appears  to 

W'  receive  as  established  truths.  Cant  is  of  many 
^  kinds.  The  most  generally  recognised  and  con- 
denmed  form  is  religious  cant,  by  the  use  of  which, 
abounding  in  quotations  and  time-honoured  phrases, 
many  persons  whose  consciences  are  almost  in  a  con¬ 
dition  of  heathenism  contrive  to  obtain  credit  for 
spiritual  enlightenment.  To  say  on  every  possible 
occasion,  “  There,  there,  my  dear,  it’s  all  for  the  best 
or,  “  It’s  for  some  wise  purpose” — not  to  mention  a 
free  use  of  sacred  names — is  a  very  easy  way  of  gaining 
a  reputation  for  humble  submission  to  a  higher  will ; 
but  is  not  uncommonly  accompanied  by  very  slight 
evidence  indeed  of  piety  or  enlarged  charity.  Then 
there  is  the  cant  of  philanthropy,  the  rushing  about  to 
sodeties  and  meetings,  the  sending  out  collectors  to 
get  in  other  people’s  money ;  the  fuss  of  visiting  and 
patronising  poor  people,  and  feeling  very  great  and 
dignified  indeed  by  the  force  of  comparison  ;  the  cosy 
tittle-tattle  of  the  needlework  society,  when  all  the 
news  about  our  neighbours  is  discussed,  and  where, 
when  the  right  hand  gives  away  a  flannel  petticoat  to 
an  old  woman,  very  good  care  is  taken  that  the  left  hand 
knows  all  about  it. 

There  is  another  kind  of  cant  which  is  as  bad  as  any 
that  we  have  mentioned ;  it  is  the  cant  of  so-called 
liberalism  of  thought  and  enlightenment  of  intellect — 
the  cant  which  insists  on  the  privileges  of  genius  to 
defy  moral  and  social  laws ;  that  because  a  man  or 
woman  can  write  a  song,  paint  a  fine  picture,  sing  or 
act  marvellously,  he  or  she  may  be  profligate,  selfish, 
nntruthful,  cruel,  indiflerent  to  social  obligations,  de¬ 
fiant  of  religion  and  morals.  This  is  a  dangerous 
fallacy,  for  it  cuts  at  the  root  of  the  value  and  per¬ 
manency  of  the  moral  principles  which  should  regulate 
the  world,  and  to  support  it  there  has  been  a  sad  per¬ 
version  of  the  real  meaning  of  many  sacred  precepts. 
French  romancers  and  their  admirers  never  tire  of 


quoting,  in  defence  of  some  woman  whose  violent  pa  s- 
sions  have  been  allowed  to  liot  uncontrolled,  and  the 
ardour  of  whose  so-called  love  has  dazzled  the  weak 
heads  of  her  admirers — some  Cleopatra  who  has  broken 
her  husband’s  heart  and  slurred  the  fair  fame  of  her 
children — the  Divine  words,  “  Much  is  forgiven,  for 
she  loved  much,”  not  seeing,  or  not  choosing  to  see,  that 
the  love  spoken  of  there  is  the  love  of  penitence  and 
faith,  the  first  feeble  effort  to  reach  a  higher  life.  In 
true  religion — in  the  true  moral  system  based  on  reli¬ 
gion — there  is  no  compromise  between  right  and  wrong. 
The  wrong  is  blacker  in  the  Divine  light  which  is  shed 
on  the  better  part  of  the  soul.  David  was,  as  an  old 
Scotch  lady  described  him,  “  an  egregious  sinner,  but 
a  magnificent  saint.’  He  never  deceived  himself  that 
his  sins  were  venial,  that  his  Psalms  condoned  his 
treachery  and  licentiousness ;  but  in  his  time  of  re¬ 
pentance  they  were  almost  unbearably  odious  to  him. 
While  privileged  to  sing  the  songs  which  for  thousands 
of  years  have  been  the  solace  and  encouragement  of 
poor  mortals  seeking  to  realise  a  Divine  life,  the  most 
magnificent  utterances  of  lyric  genius  and  devotional 
spirit,  he  is  never  permitted  for  a  moment  to  think  that 
taking  away  the  “  ewe  lamb”  was  other  than  a  terrible 
wrong,  for  which  he  suffered  as  terrible  a  punishment. 
There  was  no  privilege  of  genius  for  David,  as  there  is 
none  for  others,  even  if  they  approach  in  melody,  in 
intensity  of  feeling,  in  spontaneous  beauty,  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  “  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel.’’ 

A  Burns,  gifted  with  a  rare  poetic  insight,  a  won¬ 
derful  susceptibility  to  the  influences  of  the  beautiful  in 
nature,  an  uneducated  instinct  which  puts  him  in  pos¬ 
session  of  vital  intellectual  truths,  and  with  the  power 
to  infuse  the  whole  strength  of  his  nature  into  the 
words  in  which  his  ideas  take  form,  writes  songs 
which  crystallise,  as  it  were,  into  beautiful  forms  the 
feelings  and  the  fancies  of  his  vigorous  emotional 
nature — songs  which  become  almost  creeds  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen,  and  are  treasured  in  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  earth  where  Scotchmen  or 
Englishmen  are  found.  Yet  the  life  of  Burns  was  not 
a  beautiful  one ;  the  man  Burns  was  not  a  hero ;  his 
life  was,  in  many  respects,  a  shameful  and  a  mean  life  ; 
and  though  we  love  him  in  his  earnest  moods,  when 
his  grand  spirit  rmsed  him  out  of  his  lower  nature,  we 
will  not,  we  dare  not — unless  we  would  say  that  the 
moral  law  of  the  world  has  so  many  and  such  large 
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exceptions  that  it  is  scarcely  a  law  at  all — say  we  ought 
to  make  allowances  for  him,  and  consider  his  profligacy 
the  amiable  excusable  weaknesses  of  an  inspired  soul. 
His  love  songs  are  very  beautiful  and  expressive ;  as 
a  fact,  they  were,  in  many  cases,  the  epitaphs  on  the 
ruined  honour  of  girls  he  had  betrayed ;  and,  admire 
his  genius  as  we  may,  it  is  diflicult  to  feel  an  intense 
admiration  for  the  greatness  of  the  man  whose  chosen 
pleasure  was  to  spend  night  after  night  emptying  bowls 
of  whisky  toddy,  and  when  at  an  age  when  the  facul¬ 
ties  should  be  most  perfect,  when  the  matured  intellect 
should  best  guide  and  strengthen  the  moral  nature,  was 
pointed  out  to  curious  strangers  as  he  shambled  into  a 
dark  alley  to  get  his  “  morning,”  the  dram  which  he 
hoped  would  screw  up  his  shattered  nerves  for  the 
work  of  the  day. 

Very  uncharitable,  are  we  not  ?  Very  pharisaical  ? 
We  may  be  told  that  we  should  not  throw  the  stone 
unless  we  are  ourselves  without  sin,  and  so  on.  The 
stone  that  is  not  to  be  thrown  is  the  stone  of  killing, 
the  murderous  stone  that  would  put  out  of  the  way  an 
inconveniently  public  example  of  general  depravity.  We 
would  throw  the  stone  at  the  theory,  so  dangerous  to 
weak  natures,  that  depravity  is  not  depravity  if  allied 
with  intellectual  power  or  a  fervent  impassioned  nature. 
We  would  throw  the  stone  at  the  so-called  intellectual 
superiority  which  in  mellifluous  numbers  sneers  at  “  the 
lilies  and  languors  of  virtue,”  and  claims  for  genius  the 
right  to  enjoy  “the  roses  and  raptures  of  vice.”  We 
say  that  Byron’s  life  w.as  mean  and  wasted  because  his 
superb  genius  did  not  ennoble  his  manhood,  but  fed  his 
vanity  to  believe  that  he  was  above  the  common  laws, 
that  he  could  with  impunity,  and  even  with  credit,  not 
only  sneer  at,  but  openly  violate,  the  principles  on  which 
the  real  greatness  of  human  nature — the  disciplined,  un¬ 
selfish,  devoted  greatness — depends.  He  might  as  reason¬ 
ably  have  considered  himself  superior  to  the  physical 
laws  of  his  being  and  the  eternal  forces  of  the  universe. 

We  need  not  multiply  instances.  We  have  no  special 
pleasure  in  dwelling  on  the  errors,  the  defiant  sins,  of 
these  partially  great  natures,  in  whom  the  noblest  of 
the  human  faculties  were  allied  with  those  the  jnost 
debased.  We  would  willingly  let  them  pass  into  the 
silence  of  the  untrodden  land  with  no  attempt  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  veil  or  to  set  up  our  poor  intruding  judgment 
against  the  eternal  verdict.  We  doubt  not  that  there 
were  times  of  terrible  conflict  between  the  better  and 
worse  natures,  when  the  repentant  conscience  questioned 
bitterly  the  use  to  which  the  noble  qualities  of  nature 
had  been  put,  and  into  that  sacred  strife  we  will  not 
venture  to  intrude.  It  is  not  with  individual  lives  like 
those  of  Bums  or  Byron,  or  Shelley  or  Marlowe,  or 
with  those  of  thousands  of  others  whose  genius  shone 
out  fitfully  like  wandering  lights  on  miasmatic  swamps, 
that  we  have  to  do,  but  with  the  theory  that  vice  is  in 
itself  less  hateful,  less  degrading,  because  there  are 
instances  in  which  it  has  been  associated  with  the  highest 
genius  in  special  departments  of  literature  and  art ;  that 
we  ought  to  recognise  any  privilege  of  poet,  or  painter, 
or  musician,  because  capable  of  producing  works  which 
command  the  admiration  of  the  world,  to  be  depraved 


and  morally  unmanly.  There  are  instances  enough — what 
is  known  as  literary  and  artistic  Bohemia  abounds  in  them 
— of  very  wretched  pretenders  to  intellectual  greatness 
claiming  exemption  from  the  laws  imposed  by  self- 
respect,  honour,  temperance,  and  social  propriety, 
because  they  have  a  natural  gift  of  literary  expression, 
or  know  something  of  the  harmonies  of  colour  and  the 
laws  of  pictorial  composition.  People  who  do  not  share 
that  delusion  are  denounced  as  hypocrites,  who  of  course 
are  little  less  than  monsters  on  the  sly  ;  and  if  they  pre¬ 
sume  to  say  that  poetry,  painting,  and  the  dramatic  art 
should  be  pure  as  well  as  beautiful,  are  roared  at  as 
Philistines  who  are  incapable  of  appreciating  the  glorious 
achievements  of  such  geniuses  as  dwell  in  Bomcmia. 

We  heartily  thank  a  writer  in  the  last  number  of  the 
New  Quarterly  Magazine  for  an  honest  utterance.  He 
says  we  should  believe  in  the  validity  of  the  maxim, 
“  Genius  oblige,”  as  well  as  in  “  Noblesse  oblige,”  and 
he  refers  to  the  complacency  with  which  a  mean 
and  greedy  manoeuvre  by  a  very  eminent  novelist  lately 
dead  is  related  in  his  biography,  and  approved,  with  a 
cool  sneer  at  the  poor  tradesman  who  was  bullied  out 
of  his  rights  in  so  refined  and  intellectual  a  manner. 

The  real  greatness  of  human  nature  is  achieved  by 
the  welding  together  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities  of  the  nature.  The  eager  impulses,  the  instinc¬ 
tive  recognition  of  truths,  which  constitute  genius,  are 
most  beautiful  when  they  urge  the  possessor  to  attempt 
nobler  developments  and  attain  to  a  higher  life.  The 
perfect  balance,  the  mutual  control,  constitute  true  great¬ 
ness,  and  excess  either  of  intellect  or  emotion  is  a 
deformity,  “  Blest  are  those,”  said  Hamlet, 

“  Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  commingled, 

That  they  ;ire  not  a  pipe  for  Fortune’s  linger 
To  sonmi  what  stop  she  please.  Give  me  that  man 
That  is  not  passion’s  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him 
In  my  heart’s  core — ay,  in  my  heart  of  hearts.” 

Women  should  be  very  clear  and  decisive  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  They  can  think  kindly,  lovingly,  of  the  partially 
noble  natures  so  wrecked ;  “  cover”  with  a  divine 
charity — that  is,  hide,  not  mistake  the  nature  of,  the 
unseemly  blots  upon  the  majestic  minds  ;  but  they  must 
not  in  theory  put  evil  for  good,  or  admit  the  so-called 
privilege  of  genius  and  palliate  the  excesses  of  the  ignoble 
part  of  human  nature. 

For  the  logical  part  of  the  argument,  to  meet  those 
who  say  that  great  and  ardent  natures  cannot  be  bound 
within  ordinary  limits,  or  be  judged  by  common  rules, 
let  us  conclude  with  an  illustration.  A  watchmaker 
produces  a  watch  to  the  making  of  which  he  has  devoted 
all  his  skill.  He  enlarges  on  the  beauty  of  the  ci  <  ...:ruc- 
tion,  the  quality  of  the  materials  employed,  the  exquisite 
sensibility  of  the  springs,  the  beautiful  workmanship  of 
the  wheels,  the  delicate  adjustment  of  the  balance,  and 
the  artistic  elegance  of  the  face  and  case.  “  Does  it 
keep  good  time  ?”  asks  one  to  whom  the  precious  pro¬ 
duct  is  shown.  “  Keep  time  !”  exclaims  the  maker  in 
disgust.  “  Such  a  beautiful  watch  as  this  can’t  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  keep  time.  Any  common  thing  could  do 
that !”  In  the  estimation  of  some,  genius  is  like  this 
exquisite  watch. 

The  Editor. 


2  4^. — Costumes  for  the  Races. 

{^Made-up  Patterns^  dr.  6</.  ;  Flat  Patterns,  4T. — Madame  A.  Leteluer,  30,  Henrutta-street,  Covent  Garden.^ 


HE  season  of  the  renotsveau  opens  in  the  most 
excellent  conditions  of  elegance,  and  spring 
toilets  are  more  costly  than  ever.  We  had 
thought  at  first  that  there  were  to  be  no 
novelties  this  spring,  excepting  in  tissues,  but  we  were 


in  error.  No  doubt  brocade  is  the  prevailing  style  in 
all  fabrics,  be  they  of  wool,  silk,  or  cotton  ;  but  the  cut 
of  the  tablier  is  no  longer  the  same,  and  the  chapeaux 
of  this  year  are  very  different  from  those  of  last. 
Everything  is  transformed,  and  Fashion  has  a  thousand 
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caprices  which  appear  and  disappear,  like  meteors,  but  pekins,  lampas,  and  brocades,  while  they  possess  the 
this  ceaseless  variety  is  most  favourable  to  Parisian  trade  advantage  of  being  far  lighter  and  softer  to  wear  than 
and  industry.  silks  of  a  stiffer  make. 
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249. — Costumes  for  Young  Ladies. 


{Made-up  PatternSf  6/.  6d.  ;  Flat  Patterns,  4/. — Madame  A,  Letellier,  30,  Hennetta-street^  Covent  Carden.) 


Of  all  tissues,  foulards  have  undergone  the  greatest  First  we  note  the  plain  Japanese  foulard,  very  durable 
modifications  ;  these  Indian  silks  now  rival  the  most  and  very  soft,  with  ingrain  texture,  while  another  variety 

beautiful  failles  and  poult  de  soies,  and  even  the  richest  is  slightly  ribbed  ;  next  the  Pekin  Japanese  silk,  striped 


2^0. — Reception  Toilettes. 

{^Made-up  Patterns,  6/.  (>d.;  Flat  Patterns,  4J. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  HesurUtta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
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251. — Walking  Costumes. 

{^Made-up  Patterns.,  6s.  6J.;  Flat  Patterns,  4J. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  Henrirtta-st.,  Covent  Garden.) 
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252. — VisiTi>G  Costumes. 

{^Made-up  Patterns,  6s.  6d.  ;  Flat  Patterns,  4J. — Mauame  A.  Letelliek,  3c,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Gardet.) 
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•Silk  Apron, 


-Morning  Apron, 


Fich'j  <if  Cripe  Lisse 


260, — Bow  FOR  THE  Neck. 


Sleeve  and  Collar  of  Lace. 


Another  Bow. 


Fichu  of  White  Mull  Muslin. 
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with  brocaded  velvet  in  black,  prune,  navy  blue,  pain 
brAle,  &c.,  the  width  of  about  a  quartfr  of  an  inch.  A 
fashionable  toilet  may  thus  be  composed  of  plain  and  of 
Pekin  Japanese  foulard. 


cream  and  buff  shades,  very  suitable  for  all  combi¬ 
nations  of  toilette,  the  most  ornamented  and  the  most 
novel. 

The  Kiansou,  with  Algerian  stripes,  in  the  softest 


262. — Tight-fitting  Paletot. 


{Made-up  Pattern,  3/./  FLt  Pattern,  Ix.  <)d. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Carden  ) 


Then  comes  Kussack,  an  open-work  fabric  with 
ribbed  stripes,  in  black  or  colours. 

The  Bareilly,  with  damask  ground  and  stripes  in 
blue,  green,  lilac,  or  rose-colour,  over  a  light  buff  or 
ecru  ground. 

The  Thon-Kiang,  a  very  soft  figured  foulard,  in 


of  tints,  which  will  compose  most  lovely  toilettes  for 
summer  soirees. 

The  Hooghly,  a  pretty  figured  foulard,  forming  the 
nicest  of  spring  toilets,  fresh  and  cool. 

The  Celestial  Empire,  a  splendid  plaid  material,  the 
colours  of  which  are  most  artistically  blended,  and  to 
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which  are  always  matched  a  certain  number  of  self-  In  elegant  dresses  we  have  to  notice  the  robe  Dubarry, 
coloured  foulards.  of  currant-coloured  faille,  with  camarge  of  brocaded 

And  a  variety  of  pretty,  soft,  Indian  silks,  plain,  silk,  cream  and  caroubier,  representing  a  pattern  of 


265. — New  Coiffure.  266. — New  Coiffure. 

Striped,  or  spotted,  making  up  charming  summer  cos-  small  cashmere  pine  patterns.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  in 
tumes  for  children,  young  girls,  and  also  young  married  front  with  a  thick  ruche  and  with  two  bouillons,  divided 
ladies,  either  for  the  afternoon  or  evening.  by  a  ruche  of  currant-coloured  faille  ;  while  at  the  back 
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the  train  is  ornamented  with  three  Bounces  of  faille, 
piped  and  placed  upon  a  ground  of  cream  faille.  The 
Ix^ice  with  revers  is  buttoned  at  the  side  and  is  trimmed 
with  bows  of  mingled  cream  and  currant-coloured 
faille.  It  has  square  basques,  opening  at  the  back  to 
show  the  camarge  of  brocaded  silk,  fastened  very  low 
by  the  lapels  of  the  tunic,  which  are  crossed  in  front 
and  are  fringed  with  silk  to  match,  over  a  collarette 
p/use  of  cream  faille.  Funnel-shaped  sleeves,  with  cream 
and  currant  coloured  torsade,  and  two  collarette  pluses 
to  match. 

The  rohe  Olga,  of  navy  blue  faille,  with  skirt  trimmed 
in  front,  near  the  lower  edge,  with  cream-white  plissh, 
covered  with  a  passementerie  fringe  of  blue  thistles.  At 
the  back  the  skirt  spreads  out  into  a  fan,  forming  a  train 
of  blue  and  cream-white  loops,  above  three  plisses — two 
blue  and  one  white.  The  front  part  is  also  quilled, 
with  bows  of  blue  faille,  lined  with  cream  colour.  A 
collarette  of  two  plisses  round  the  throat  completes  this 
polonaise,  the  very  narrow  sleeves  of  which  open  over 
the  wrists,  with  two  plisses  put  on  in  the  shape  of  a 
funnel,  and  a  blue  silk  cord  to  fasten  at  the  opening. 
Very  far  all  this  from  the  ideal  of  a  simple  dress. 

A  Jeanneton  dress  of  jMnk,  grey,  and  white  wool  and 
silk  material,  and  vanilla.  The  faille  skirt  is  finished 
with  a  deep  flounce  of  faille  and  three  biais  of  graduated 
widths  upon  the  flounce.  The  tablier  cl  la  paysanne  is 
quite  narrow,  trimmed  with  three  plisses  of  mille  and 
wool  combined,  disposed  in  Pekin  stripes,  fastened  at 
the  back  by  a  large  bow  of  faille,  and  finished  in  two 
lapels.  The  bodice,  the  basques  of  which  are  lost  in 
the  tablier,  which  is  in  Princess  style,  is  ornamented 
with  a  collar  h  la  Collin,  and  plisses  of  faille  finished  into 
a  cravat  bow.  Narrow  sleeves  of  vanilla  faille,  with 
plisses  and  turned-back  revers,  half  faille,  half  woollen 
material. 

This  Jeanneton  dress,  though,  relatively  speaking, 
simple,  is  very  elegant  both  for  promenade  and  for  the 
races. 

A  Croizette  dress  of  maroon  faille,  with  tabs  of 
cream -white  silk  and  silk  to  match  the  skirt,  edged 
with  a  narrow  pHsse  of  faille.  The  Croizette  tablier, 
forming  a  drapery,  is  of  cream-white  damask  brocaded 
with  maroon,  with  shining  lights  like  gold  or  fire. 
This  dress  is  in  the  Princess  shape  all  the  way  down, 
and  is  fastened  at  the  side  with  three  rows  of  buttons. 
Pleats  draped  in  the  shape  of  a  fan  proceed  from  the 
tablier  at  the  back  and  spread  out  into  a  long  train, 
trimmed  with  a  ball  fringe  to  match  with  the  different 
tints  of  the  toilet.  The  straight  and  narrow  sleeves 
are  buttoned  on  one  side  with  creves  and  small  plisses. 

Such  are  the  debuts  of  the  summer  season.  Next 
month  we  shall  have  much  to  say  of  lighter  kinds  of 
toilets — gauzes  and  grenadines,  toile  and  muslin. 

In  thread  goods  there  is  a  very  great  variety  of 
tissues. 

To  begin  with  the  simplest,  the  new  toile  dresses  are 
mostly  striped  thus  ; — Fine  white  and  red  stripes  over 
a  greyish  blue  ground  ;  rose-coloured  stripes  on  a  navy 
blue  ground ;  white  stripes  with  a  red  streak  in  the 
middle  over  a  grey  ground  ;  light  blue  over  dark ; 
cream  over  maroon,  and  so  on.  The  same  shades  are 


to  be  found  in  plaids,  but  it  is  evident  stripes  are  more 
in  favour  than  plaids,  the  latter  being  in  general  very 
much  less  becoming  to  the  figure.  The  skirt  and 
sleeves  are  now  sometimes  made  of  striped,  and  the 
tunic  and  cuirasse  of  plaided,  material  to  match.  But 
still  the  most  approved  of  combination  is  the  stripe  for 
cuirasse  and  tablier,  and  a  self-coloured  fabric  to  cor¬ 
respond  for  the  skirt  and  sleeves. 

A  more  elegant  and  perfectly  new  tissue  is  La  Floride, 
a  light  though  not  transparent  material,  brocaded  in  a 
flower  pattern  of  a  lighter  tint  over  a  lace-like  ground 
of  a  somewhat  darker  shade.  This  is  in  all  colours  for 
tunics  and  trimmings,  with  self-coloured  batiste  to 
match  for  skirts. 

Next  comes  natte,  striped  of  soft  shades  of  blue 
and  rose-colour,  relieved  by  streaks  of  white  over  a 
cream  or  light  buff-coloured  ground ;  or  else  noisette 
and  white  over  ecru  ;  or,  again,  in  Algerian  stripes  over 
cream  colour. 

For  children  we  are  happy  to  hail  the  return  of  the 
very  nice  material  gingham,  both  in  stripes  and  checks . 
The  prevailing  tints  in  this,  as  in  batiste  and  toile,  are  a 
mixture  of  light  blue  and  pink  with  cream,  buff,  and 
ecru. 

The  same  patterns  and  colours  are  also  to  be  had  in 
beige  and  other  fancy  woollen  materials. 

In  mantles  we  have  to  note  the  Rimini  of  black 
poult  de  sole,  forming  a  scarf  at  the  back,  trimmed  with 
quillings  of  Chantilly  lace.  The  scarf  is  edged  with 
a  flounce  of  Chantilly  lace,  with  a  grelot  fringe  over  the 
lace  and  open-work  passementerie  above  the  fringe. 
The  mantle  is  in  the  shape  of  a  loose  jacket  in  front 
with  a  turned-down  collar  and  an  untied  cravat  fringed 
with  grelots.  A  scarf  sash  completes  this  vetement  at  the 
back. 

The  Haydee,  forming  a  half-fitting  paletot  at  the  back, 
entirely  formed  of  alternate  stripes  of  open-work  passe¬ 
menterie  and  lace.  The  large  square  sleeves  in 
Oriental  style  are  also  made  of  the  same.  In  front,  a 
jabot  of  lace  with  bows  of  ribbon  fastens  this  elegant 
and  tasteful  mantle. 

There  is  also  a  Fontanges  mantle  in  lace  and  passemen¬ 
terie,  without  sleeves,  all  in  open-work  strips  of  inser¬ 
tion,  and  finished  in  peplum  points  with  passementerie 
tassels.  Collarette  of  lace  and  bows  of  ribbon.  This 
very  pretty  mantle  is  suitable  to  wear  with  all  summer 
toilets. 

Very  far  from  simplicity  is  all  this  profusion  of 
thistle  fringes,  grelots,  open-work  passementerie,  lace 
insertion,  lace  quillings,  bows,  and  long  lapels  of  ribbon, 
and  yet  such  is  the  style  of  modern  fashion. 

Wide  sashes  of  faille  and  of  brocaded  ribbon  are 
worn  not  only  with  silk  but  with  fancy  woollen  fabrics, 
and  even  with  costumes  of  toile  or  batiste.  There  are 
also  bands  of  stamped  velvet  with  open-work  patterns, 
extremely  rich  and  elaborate,  looking  like  embroidery  ; 
whole  tabliers  composed  of  grelot  fringe  with  deep 
network  headings ;  lace  passementeries,  open-work 
braids,  brocaded  ribbons  in  all  shades,  pleated  cravats, 
scarves  for  tabliers,  and  so  on.  Then,  as  fanciful 
accessories  to  the  toilet,  there  are  flower-girls’  baskets 
for  pockets,  and  Pompadour  pockets  covered  with  lace 
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quillings  and  bows  of  ribbon,  aumonieres  entirely  of 
passementerie  fastened  by  a  strap  of  the  same ;  fichus 
of  blond,  of  tulle,  or  lace,  a  la  paysanne,  with  a  dainty 
bouquet  on  one  side,  and  more  such  pretty  bagatelles 
than  it  would  be  possible  to  enumerate.  And  spring 
chapeaux,  will  it  be  asked  which  are  the  models  most 
in  favour  ?  Are  they  small  or  large,  thrown  back,  or 
lowered  over  the  forehead  ?  Bonnets  are  like  dresses 
and  mantles,  chosen  according  to  taste,  for  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  styles  equally  favoured  by  fashion. 
Each  lady  may  select  the  shape  most  suitable  and  be¬ 
coming  to  herself.  Some  bonnets  make  the  wearer 
look  younger  and  prettier,  others  have  quite  a  contrary 
effect.  The  capote  has  much  success.  It  is  made 
either  of  straw  or  of  cloud-like  gauze,  cream  lace, 
brocade,  Indian  silk,  or  crepe  lisse,  and  is  trimmed 
with  flounces  and  lace. 

Cream  Valenciennes  lace  (or  a  good  thread  imitation) 
has  now  superseded  cashmere  lace  for  the  trimmings  of 
bonnets. 

Flowers  are  put  on  in  large  rosettes  and  clusters  for 
trimmings ;  some  bonnets,  indeed,  are^ almost  entirely 
composed  of  flowers. 

The  following  models  have  been  taken  from  a  very 
good  modiste  of  La  Rue  du  Bac  : — 

A  Felix  fanchon,  consisting  of  a  diadem  of  white 
hyacinth,  with  cluster  of  three  roses  and  foliage  ;  bow 
of  cream  Valenciennes  lace  at  the  back,  and  second 
similar  bow,  as  a  cachepeigne,  lower  down,  with  long 
train  of  buds  and  foliage  on  each  side. 

A  capote  of  white  English  straw,  with  border  turned 
up  in  the  shape  of  a  diadem,  trimmed  with  cream 
Valenciennes  lace  and  two  roses,  one  red  and  one  pink. 
Bow  of  lace  and  cluster  of  roses  on  the  top  of  the 
crown,  wreath  of  ivy  leaves  and  mignonette  forming  a 
sort  of  curtain  round  the  back  part  of  the  crown.  This 
way  of  placing  wreaths  round  the  lower  part  of  the 
chapeau  at  the  back  is  quite  an  innovation  of  the  season. 
It  is  generally  composed  of  flowers  different  from  those 
which  form  the  front  part  of  the  trimming. 

A  capote  of  sepia-coloured  twilled  foulard — made  to 
match  with  a  walking  costume — has  a  border  of  white 
English  straw.  A  band  and  bow  of  sepia  ribbon  form 
a  division  between  crown  and  border.  The  crown  is 
finished  into  a  small  pleated  curtain,  ornamented  at  the 
top  with  a  spray  of  roses.  Inside  the  border  bouillon 
of  sepia  foulard  and  ruche  of  fine  white  tulle  illusion. 
Strings  of  sepia  ribbon  are  tied  over  the  hair  at  the 
back. 

A  capote  of  white  chip,  large  bow  of  cream  Valen¬ 
ciennes  lace  on  the  top,  and  wreath  of  shaded  pink 


geraniums,  heliotropes,  white  jessamine,  and  tinted 
foliage  round  the  bottom.  Diadem  of  the  geraniums 
and  foliage  in  front,  inside  the  raised  border,  and  barbes 
of  cream  Valenciennes  lace. 

A  capote  of  black  chip,  trimmed  with  the  ripe  and 
unripe  berries  and  the  foliage  of  the  elder-tree,  put  on 
in  a  wreath  all  round  the  outside  excepting  just  in  front, 
where  there  is  a  space  occupied  by  an  enormous  bow 
of  black  faille ;  diadem  of  the  same  flowers  inside  the 
border  in  front ;  bow  of  black  ribbon  under  it  at  the 
back. 

And  a  capote  of  rose-coloured  brocaded  gauze,  with 
two  clusters  of  Mariani  roses,  one  just  in  front,  outside, 
and  one  over  the  curtain.  Bouillon  of  gauze  and 
niching  of  tulle  illusion  inside. 

The  latter  style  is  also  fashionable  in  cream  colour 
with  pale  pink  monthly  roses,  in  pale  blue,  with  white 
lilacs  or  lilies  of  the  valley,  or  in  any  other  light  colour. 

A  straw  bonnet  may  be  worn  with  any  dress,  but  a 
capote  of  silk  or  gauze  must  be  matched  to  the  colour 
of  the  toilet  or  its  trimmings,  which  renders  it  very 
elegant  and  dressy. 

The  most  fashionable  voilettes  are  scarves  of  white 
or  black  tulle,  quite  plain,  stretched  over  the  face  and 
tied  at  the  back  of  the  bonnet. 

A  lady  of  fashion  is  now  elegance  literally  from 
head  to  foot,  for  chaussure  is  an  object  of  quite  as  much 
care  as  any  other  part  of  the  toilet. 

For  the  spring  season,  ladies’  out-of-door  boots  are 
mostly  made  with  open-work  barettes,  or  narrow  straps, 
between  which  shows  the  silk  stocking  to  match  \rith 
the  toilet. 

The  most  elegant  shoes  have  a  strap  upon  the  instep, 
in  the  style  of  the  Louis  Quinze  sabot.  T^ere  are,  after 
this  model,  most  charming  little  shoes  of  coloured  kid. 
For  instance,  a  shoe  of  mauve  kid,  embroidered  with 
Parmese  violets  and  foliage.  Stockings  to  match,  of 
mauve  silk.  Embroidered  strap  upon  the  instep. 

A  shoe  of  creamTwhite  kid,  embroidered  upon  the 
front  part  and  strap  with  hedge-roses  of  several  shades 
of  pink  and  red.  Stockings  to  match,  of  cream  silk. 
Again,  a  blue  kid  shoe,  embroidered  with  forget-me- 
nots,  and  silk  stockings  to  correspond.  And  a  most 
dainty  Duchess  slipper,  of  rose-coloured  kid,  em¬ 
broidered  with  rose-coloured  silk  and  silver  and  rose 
colour  and  white  striped  ribbed  silk  stockings. 

Ladies  who  do  not  care  to  have  silk  stockings  in 
common  wear  replace  them  by  fine  thread  ones ;  and 
a  black  kid  shoe,  embroidered  or  not,  is  sufficiently 
elegant  to  wear  on  ordinary  occasions  with  all  spring 
and  summer  toilets. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  BERLIN  PATTERN. 

“  THE  BRILLIANT  RAND.” 

This  elegant  and  original  design  may  be  used  for  a 
variety  of  purposes,  being  suitable  for  strips  for  chairs, 
curtain  and  table-cover  borders,  fender-stools,  otto¬ 
mans,  &c.  In  our  illustration  two  shades  of  crimson 
are  required  for  grounding,  but  these  colours  may  be 


replaced  by  others  according  to  taste.  Four  shades  of 
grey  and  one  of  white  are  required  for  working  the 
design,  and  these  may  be  either  in  wool  or  beads.  The 
latter,  however,  would  be  very  much  more  effective. 
Materials  for  working  the  length  of  our  pattern  in  wools 
will  be  forwarded  by  Madame  Letellier,  30*  Henrietta- 
street.  Covent-garden,  on  receipt  of  7s.  6d.,  or  with 
beads  for  8s.  6d. 
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267. — Border  for  Cambric  Handkerchiefs  in 
Point  Lace. 


270. — Lace  Edging. 
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FLITTINGS. 


HE  laws  of  Fashion  resemble  the  ancient 
bed  of  Procrustes.  Those  who  pass 
under  her  sway  must  conform  to  her 
wBp  arbitrary  decrees,  and,  whether  her  modes 
^  suit  them  or  not,  they  must  adopt  them. 

'  f  ^  Procrustes  only  required  his  victims  to  dis- 
^  peose  with  those  superfluous  inches  of  their 
•  I)  legs  which  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
ij  I  coach,  and  in  the  case  of  victims  of  a  smaller 
i  ’  growth,  by  a  simple  operation  he  lengthened 
ijy  thdr  bodies  and  probably  shortened  their 
days.  Fashion  has  killed  her  adherents  be¬ 
fore  DOW,  but  usually  in  a  more  roundabout  manner 
than  that  adopted  by  the  practical  old  heathen.  More 
often,  however,  she  contents  herself  with  less  whole¬ 
sale  experiments.  She  adds  a  little  here,  takes  away 
something  there,  alters  elsewhere,  and  then  undoes  all 
her  work  to  begin  over  again.  Who  has  not  read 
Miss  Edgeworth’s  appalling  account  of  her  first  pair  of 
stays  ?  And  who  that  has  read  has  not  congratulated 
her^f  that  she  lives  in  days  when  the  unnatural  fashion 
of  compressed  waists  is  no  longer  followed  out  ?  It 
reads  like  an  account  of  some  ancient  inquisitorial 
torture — how  the  buckram  monstrosities  were  placed 
round  her  by  strong  hands,  and  the  stout  lace  passed 
round  the  bedpost  and  pulled  at  as  tightly  as  possible 
by  one  attendant  while  another  supp>orted  the  gasping 
victim.  It  is  some  years  since  I  read  the  account,  but 
so  far  as  I  recollect  the  poor  girl  swooned  away.  Well, 
no  sooner  had  Fashion’s  votaries  compressed  their 
waists  to  the  size  of  that  of  a  wasp,  at  the  cost  of 
many  a  struggle  and  many  a  hungry  hour  (ladies  were 
often  afraid  to  eat  sufficient  for  fear  the  lace  should  give 
way  and  too  horrible  consequences  ensue !)  than  the 
reaction  set  in,  and  this  ill-used  portion  of  the  human 
frame  was  permitted  to  return  to  its  normal  size. 

Corsets  in  those  days  were  very  dreadful  things.  A 
stiff  bone  was  worn  down  the  front,  and  whalebone  of 
the  most  imyielding  quality  pervaded  the  whole  struc¬ 
ture.  Those  of  the  present  day  can  scarcely  be  considered 
to  belong  to  the  same  cruel  family.  Let  us  take  as  an 
instance  the  well-known  Swanbill  Corsets  sold  by 
Mrs.  Addlet  Bourne,  37,  Piccadilly,  which  unite 
perfection  of  fit  with  perfect  comfort  in  wear.  They 
are,  besides,  manufactured  in  modified  forms  to  suit 
various  figures  and  different  ages,  whereas  the  corset 
of  the  “  good  old  times”  was  made  on  the  same  prin- 
dple  for  the  unformed  girl  of  fifteen  and  the  setded- 
down  matron  of  mature  years.  The  Swanbill  Corset 
for  girls  is  made  with  soft  elastic  bones,  which,  while 
they  support,  do  not  compress  the  figure.  For  stout 
wearers,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  made  full  and  deep  in 
shape,  firmly  boned  and  strongly  finished.  With  the 
closely-fitting  dresses  of  the  present  day  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  one  given  to  embonpdnt  to  adhere  strictly 
to  the  fashion  without  wearing  a  well-made  corset. 
The  speciality  of  the  Swanbill  is  in  the  busk,  which 
is  remarkably  strong,  and  aids  in  imparting  a  graceful 


contour  to  the  tightly -fitting  dresses  of  the  season. 
The  price  of  these  excellent  corsets  is  from  14s.  6d. 

A  well-shaped  dress-improver  is  still  necessary  to 
support  the  skirt  and  give  it  the  modified  flow  that  is 
such  an  improvement  upon  the  exaggerated  style  of  a 
year  ago.  Mr.  Skinner,  Wholesale  Manufacturer, 
I,  Cox’s  Court,  Little  Britain,  inventor  of  the 
successful  Princess  Collapsing  Tournure,  has  specially 
designed  a  new  form  of  improver  for  the  present  mode. 
It  slopes  away  gradually  from  the  waist,  giving  ade¬ 
quate  support,  but  without  the  sudden  curves  and  pro¬ 
trusions  that  are  equally  ungraceful  and  absurd. 

I  have  been  sent  a  sample  of  the  pocket-handker¬ 
chiefs  sold  by  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cleaver,  30, 
Castle  Place,  Belfast,  at  33s.  6d.  per  dozen. 
These  are  in  clear  lawn  of  exquisitely  fine  texture, 
with  hem  an  inch  wide.  The  same  quality  can  be  had 
with  the  hem  two  inches  wide.  The  ladies’  hand¬ 
kerchief  of  the  same  firm,  at  los.  6d.  a  dozen,  hem 
stitched  in  every  width  of  hem,  is  of  excellent  quality, 
and  those  at  4s.  lid.  the  dozen  are  surprisingly  good 
at  the  price.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  advise  my  readers  to 
send  for  their  handkerchiefs  to  Belfast,  for  I  feel  sure 
they  will  be  pleased  with  those  of  Messrs.  Robinson 
and  Cleaver,  and  postal  facilities  are  now  so  much  in 
favour  of  transmitting  light  packages  through  that 
medium  that  the  cost  will  not  be  appreciably  raised. 

Those  who  do  not  like  to  send  so  far  may  be  re¬ 
minded  that  Messrs.  Imgus  and  Tinckler,  147, 
Regent  Street,  keep  excellent  handkerchiefs  at 
moderate  prices. 

The  post-office  authorities  are  becoming  very  kind 
to  us  in  matters  of  this  sort.  They  certainly  have 
done  away  with  that  very  useful  institution  the  sample 
post,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  taken  unfair  advan¬ 
tage  of  by  the  public  as  many  other  adnurable  institutions 
have  been.  At  the  same  time,  the  yearly  announce¬ 
ments  from  the  Dead  Letter  Office  show  how  asto¬ 
nishingly  careless  people  are  about  the  simple  matters 
of  writing  the  address  upon  their  envelopes  clearly  and 
fully.  Many  letters  are  put  into  the  boxes  without 
any  address  at  all !  Then  the  simple  and  inexpensive 
precaution  of  registering  articles  of  value  is  too  fre¬ 
quently  neglected,  notwithstanding  the  insistance  of  the 
post-office  officials  on  this  point.  I  was  once  standing 
in  a  country  post-office  when  a  girl  came  in,  and,  handing 
a  rather  bulky-looking  though  moderate-sized  letter 
across  the  counter,  asked  how  many  stamps  it  would 
require.  The  man  replied,  and  added,  “  If  it  contains 
anything  of  value  you  will  have  to  register  it.”  “  It 
contains  nothing  of  value,”  said  the  girl,  but  she  asked 
several  questions  as  to  how  long  it  would  be  before 
the  letter  was  delivered,  and  if  the  man  was  sure  she 
had  put  sufficient  stamps  on  it.  Taking  these  signs  of 
solicitude,  together  with  the  bulky  appearance  of  the 
envelope,  the  man  again  said,  “  But  if  the  letter  con¬ 
tains  anything  of  value  and  is  not  registered,  the  reci¬ 
pient  will  have  to  pay  double  the  registration  fee.” 
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“  Oh,”  said  the  girl,  laughing  and  blushing,  “  it  is  only 
a  rose!"  The  rose  was  permitted  to  pass  without 
registry,  and  let  us  hope  it  reached  its  destination,  and 
that  its  recipient  did  not  consider  it  so  utterly  valueless 
as  the  post-office  authorities. 

Is  anybody  still  collecting  foreign  postage-stamps  ? 
If  so,  I  have  been  asked  to  inform  them  that  F.  Taylor 
AND  Co.,  37,  Flora  Street,  Plymouth,  send 
packets  of  these  stamps,  used  and  unused,  on  receipt 
of  stamps  or  post-office  order.  I  have  not  been  sent 
a  list  of  prices,  so  that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give 
the  necessary  information  on  that  subject,  but  energetic 
collectors  will  easily  overcome  so  small  a  difficulty  by 
writing  direct  to  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Co. 

No  lady’s  wardrobe  can  be  considered  quite  complete 
without  a  serge  dress,  even  in  summer.  For  travelling 
a  serge  is  delightful,  and  for  a  stay  at  the  seaside  indis¬ 
pensable.  Those  made  by  John  Redfern  and  Sons, 
41  AND  42,  High  Street,  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight, 
have  often  been  mentioned  with  approval  in  these 
columns,  on  account  of  the  excellent  finish  of  their 
make.  There  is  satisfaction  in  wearing  the  costumes 
made  by  Messrs.  Redfern,  owing  to  their  superior  cut 
and  the  excellent  wear  they  give. 

A  word  about  bonnets.  Styles  have  never  been  so 
various  as  they  now  are,  especially  since  hats  have 
begun  to  be  distinctive  from  bonnets  again.  I  have  been 
to  see  the  models  brought  back  from  Paris  by  Madame 
Green,  64,  Berners-street,  and  found  it  difficult  to 
choose  one  to  describe  among  so  many  pretty  ones. 
The  Baby  bonnets  are  extremely  pretty,  with  their  in¬ 
fantine  ruches  inside,  and  very  becoming  to  a  certain 
style  of  face ;  they  do  not  assort  well  with  grey  hair. 
A  charming  bonnet  is  in  pale  maize  and  a  delicately  soft 
shade  of  pink.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  its  con¬ 
struction,  for  I  know  I  should  miserably  fail  to  do  it 
justice.  Madame  Green’s  flowers  are  as  exquisitely 
fresh  and  tempting  as  her  bonnets.  There  is  a  wreath 
of  mignonette  and  another  of  violets  that  would  win 
the  heart  of  the  sternest  railer  against  chiffons.  As  to 
Madame  Green’s  birds,  they  are  like  the  famous  snakes 
of  Iceland — there  are  none !  The  little  feathered 
creatures  have  found  a  kindly  protectress  in  her.  I  wish 
other  milliners  would  follow  her  example,  but  at  the 
same  time  ladies  have  it  more  in  their  power  to  do  good 
in  this  way  than  those  who  simply  cater  for  them.  If 
every  lady,  when  choosing  a  bonnet,  were  decidedly  to 
reject  those  in  which  a  bird  forms  part  of  the  trimming, 
or  order  a  bow  of  ribbon  or  flower  to  be  substituted 
for  the  bird,  we  should  soon  see  an  end  of  the  heartless 
fashion.  The  latest  atrocity  in  this  respect  is  that  of 
putting  blackbirds  in  mourning  bonnets.  Think  of  it, 
good  country  folk  who  love  to  see  the  little  creatures 
hopping  about  the  lawn  and  shrubberies,  and  to  be 
awakened  by  their  mellow  whistle  in  the  sweet  summer 
mornings ;  and  think  of  it,  fellow-prisoners  in  great 
cities,  whose  memories  of  bright  days  of  spring 'and 
autumn  spent  in  pleasant  country  places  are  inseparably 
connected  with  the  same  sweet  notes.  Let  us  all  do 
what  we  can  to  save  the  robins,  the  swallows,  and  the 
blackbirds  at  home,  and  the  more  brilliant  little  creatures 
of  other  countries.  This  is  no  false  sentiment,  for 


agriculturists  aie  on  our  side,  to  take  no  higher 
ground,  which  we  might  easily  do. 

The  spring  dresses  of  Mr.  Peter  Robinson,  Oxford 
Circus,  are  attractive.  Stuff  costumes  can  be  had  from 
three  guineas  and  a  half,  silk  from  five  and  a  half  to 
thirty-five  guineas.  The  pretty  silk  jacket  with  sleeves 
is  to  be  worn  again  this  season,  and  will  rival  the  fichu 
in  popularity.  The  dolman  will  scarcely  be  so  popular 
for  girls  as  for  elderly  ladies.  I  was  shown  several 
pretty  novelties  in  mantles  for  outdoor  wear  at  Mr. 
Robinson’s,  also  many  pretty  bonnets,  some  so  moderate 
in  price  as  18s.  6d.,  and  quite  as  pretty  and  stylish  as 
those  more  elaborately  trimmed. 

Messrs.  Houlston  and  Sons,  Paternoster-square,  have 
brought  out  a  new  game  of  proverbs  called  “  Old-World 
Wit.”  I  shall  say  more  about  it  next  month,  when 
perhaps  I  shall  h.ave  had  time  to  master  its  mysteries. 

Now  that  the  bright  weather  js  coming  in  we  shall 
all  be  thinking  of  making  our  rooms  look  their  prettiest. 
Gardens  and  conservatories  are  getting  interesting,  and 
ferneries  and  rockeries  begin  to  repay  the  attention  ex¬ 
pended  upon  them.  Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  the  London  and  Lisbon  Cork- Wood  Company, 
whose  offices  are  at  28,  Upper  Thames  Street,  E.C., 
have  determined  to  sell  the  Virgin  Cork  to  the  public  at 
wholesale  price — viz.,  13s.  the  hundredweight — instead 
of  1 8s.  as  heretofore.  Those  who  remember  the  cas¬ 
cade  in  the  Crystal  Palace  pantomime  at  Christmas, 
1871,  have  no  need  to  be  reminded  with  what  admirable 
effect  this  cork  can  be  used  in  scenes  where  rusticity  is 
the  effect  to  be  produced.  The  Virgin  Cork  cascade  was 
arranged  by  the  Company  I  have  just  mentioned.  It 
can  be  used  in  many  modes  of  decoration.  For  ferneries 
and  rockeries  it  possesses  great  advantages  over  the  old 
wood  generally  employed,  being  durable,  light,  porous, 
and  free  from  insects.  Old  wood,  on  the  contrary, 
harbours  them,  and,  besides,  acts  injuriously  on  the 
plants  when  it  rots  away.  The  Virgin  Cork  is  not 
stripped  from  the  tree  till  it  is  about  fifty  years  old,  and 
may  almost  be  said  to  last  for  ever.  A  lady,  unassisted, 
can  move  large  pieces  of  it  with  ease,  and  it  can  be 
fastened  simply  with  a  nail.  This  is  a  great  advantage 
when  ornamenting  brackets,  window-ledges,  &c.,  with 
Virgin  cork  and  fir-cones.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
nail  cones  to  hard  wood  without  injuring  the  former, 
and  probably  one’s  fingers  also. 

From  an  artistic  point  of  view  this  substance  is  in¬ 
valuable.  Having  exactly  the  appearance  of  old  wood 
encrusted  with  moss  or  lichen,  its  greyish  brown  forms 
a  very  pleasant  contrast  with  the  vivid  green  of  ferns 
and  the  bright  colours  of  flowers.  It  would  decorate  a 
bazaar  stall  very  prettily.  Hanging  baskets  and  brackets 
might  easily  be  made  of  it,  and  filled  with  flowers.  The 
front  of  the  stall  could  be  of  wood  covered  with  the 
cork  and  made  with  cunning  little  pockets  in  which  pots 
containing  growing  plants  might  be  concealed,  leaving 
the  flowers  to  appear  above  the  aperture.  Old  walls 
can  be  covered  in  the  same,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  picturesque,  and  the  same  idea  could  be  carried  out 
as  a  substitute  for  the  conventional  ornaments  of  empty 
grates  in  summer,  making  the  room  look  both  cool  and 
pretty.  Here  is  a  bracket  in  Virgin  Cork,  and  next 
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month  I  will  insert  an  illustration  of  a  table  decoration 
in  the  same  substance. 


Virgin  Cork  can  be  had  from  the  London  and  Lisbon 
Cork  Company  in  such  small  quantities  as  half  and 
quarter  hundredweights. 

I  have  received  so  many  letters  asking  the  price  of  the 
Transferable  Papers  mentioned  last  month  that  I  thought 
it  better  to  write  to  Mr.  Williamson  to  send  me  a  list. 
Here  it  is  : — 

Mats  suitable  for  cushions,  2d.  each.  Corners  suit¬ 
able  for  toilet-covers,  &c.,  2d.  each.  Slippers,  8Jd. 
per  pair.  Smoking-caps,  qjd.  each.  Strips  for  braid¬ 
ing  or  embroidery,  3  inches  wide,  6  yards  long,  is. 
each  ;  ditto,  4  in.  wide.  Is.  3d.  each  ;  ditto,  6  in.  wide. 
Is.  6d.  each  ;  or  can  be  cut  by  the  yard — 3  in.,  2ld. 
per  yard;  4  in.,  3d.  per  yard;  6  in.,  3id.  per  yard. 
One  shilling’s  worth  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  stamps. 

A  word  before  concluding  about  the  new  unbreak¬ 
able  glass.  This  is  a  French  invention,  and  will  be 
appreciated  on  board  yachts  and  in  schools  and  colleges. 
Tumblers  of  every  size — from  soda-water  to  champagne 
glasses — are  manufactured  in  this  toughened  glass,  as  it 
is  called,  and  can  be  ordered  of  John  Mortlock,  203, 
Oxford-street.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  break  this 
glass.  The  young  man  who  showed  it  to  me  threw  a 
tumbler  all  over  the  room  for  my  edification.  It  is, 
however,  a  curious  fact  that  when  it  does  break  it 
crumbles  into  countless  pieces,  and  one  can  reduce  these 
pieces  to  powder  in  one’s  fingers.  The  toughened  glass 
is  about  the  same  price  as  ordinary  glass. 

Humming-Bird. 


MUSICAL  AND  THEATRICAL. 


HE  Royal  Albert  Hall  Choral  Society  still 
shows  signs  of  life,  though  their  pro- 
ceedings  are  not  in  any  sense  charac- 
terised  by  enterprise  or  novelty.  The 
^  r  choir  maintains  a  high  position,  but,  in 
'S  r  spite  of  Mr.  Bamby’s  evident  care  and  atten- 
I  f  tion,  it  does  not  seem  to  advance  much  in 
•  J  excellence.  At  the  concert  on  the  23rd  ult. 
J I  Handel’s  Israel  in  Egypt  was  given,  a  work 
i  '  which  is  of  all  others  calculated  to  show  ofF 
j|  r  a  large  choir  to  advantage ;  but,  in  spite  of 
this,  the  performance  was  upon  the  whole 
nothing  beyond  a  very  average  one.  There  was  a  want 
of  precision  in  the  attack  and  of  general  firmness  in 
the  execution  which  the  familiarity  of  the  music  ought 
by  itself  to  have  prevented.  The  most  effective  piece 
of  singing  was  the  rendering  by  the  male  voices  of  the 
choir  of  the  bass  duet,  “  The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war,” 
which  was  redemanded,  and  though  it  is  hard  to  blame 
Mr.  Bamby  for  an  arrangement  which  seems  to  give 
especial  pleasure  to  his  audience  and  always  insures  an 
encore,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that,  from  an  arristic 
point  of  view,  this  plan  of  obviating  the  necessity  of 
engagmg  two  solo  basses,  initiated,  we  believe,  by 
Mr.  G.  W.  Martin,  of  “  National  Choral  Society” 
celebrity,  is  most  decidedly  objectionable.  The  soloists 


were  Madame  Edith  Wynne,  Miss  Sophie  Ferrari, 
Madame  Patey,  and  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  and  of  these 
the  two  last-named  especially  distinguished  themselves. 
Madame  Patey’s  delivery  of  the  air  “  Their  land  brought 
forth  frogs,”  was  particularly  fine,  but  its  effect  was 
greatly  marred  by  the  singular  termination  which  she 
chose  to  adopt,  mainly,  as  it  would  appear,  for  the 
purpose  of  displaying  the  extraordinary  depth  of  her 
range  of  voice.  The  result  was  rather  striking  than 
beautiful.  Mr.  Eidward  Lloyd  gained  a  genuine  success 
in  the  famous  tenor  air  “  The  enemy  said,”  and  proved 
himself  a  thoroughly  good  substitute  for  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves,  though  no  one  can  hope  to  approach  the 
famous  tenor  in  his  grand  delivery  of  the  air,  which 
is  almost  as  fine  now  as  when  we  first  heard  it.  At 
the  organ  Dr.  Stainer  is  sadly  missed  ;  he  so  thorougly 
understood  the  capacities  of  the  vast  instrument  at  his 
command  that  he  always  kept  it  in  its  place  as  a  power¬ 
ful  auxiliary.  Mr.  Willing’s  use  of  it  is  overwhelming, 
so  much  so,  in  fact,  as  at  times  to  render  band  and 
chorus  all  but  inaudible.  The  usual  Passion  Week 
performances  were  this  year  represented  by  one  solitary 
rendering  of  the  MessiAi  on  Good  Friday. 

Mr.  Gye  has  commenced  his  opera  season  at  Covent 
Garden,  though  as  yet  for  the  most  part  only  the  lesser 
stars  of  his  system  have  been  allowed  to  give  their 
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light.  As  usual,  Rossini’s  masterpiece,  Guillaume  Tell, 
was  given  on  the  opening  night,  and  owing  to  the 
hoarseness  of  Signor  Marini,  the  Arooldo,  and  Mdlle. 
Bianchi,  the  Mathilde,  of  the  cast,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  enforced  substitution  of  Maurel  for  Faure,  and  a 
number  of  cuts  and  curtailments,  the  performance  was 
decidedly  unworthy  of  the  work.  There  seems,  un¬ 
fortunately,  to  be  a  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
principals  to  assist  at  the  opening  night  of  the  London 
opera  season,  which  deserves  to  be  marked  as  some¬ 
thing  special  in  the  musical  annak  of  the  year,  and  thus 
it  is  that  Mr.  Gye’s  first  night  is  usually  only  a  “  scratch” 
performance.  It  is,  however,  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  immolate  such  a 
noble  work  as  Guillaume  Tell  for  the  sake  of  minis¬ 
tering  to  the  vanity  of  a  few  extravagantly-paid  prima 
donnas,  who  are,  unfortunately,  the  chief  consideration 
with  the  greater  proportion  of  Mr.  Gye’s  aristocratic 
supporters.  There  seems,  unhappily,  no  chance  of 
relief  from  the  “  star”  system,  but  until  there  is  no 
real  artistic  work  will  be  done  at  either  of  our  opera- 
houses.  The  subsequent  performances  have  not  been 
of  any  very  material  importance-,  we  have  had  the 
Huguenots,  with  Mdlle.  D’Angeri,  a  young  artiste  of 
considerable  promise,  but  no  more,  as  Leonora,  sup¬ 
ported  by  Signor  Carpi,  a  tenor  who  came  to  us  some¬ 
what  late  last  season  to  relieve  Signor  NicoUni  of  his 
arduous  part  in  Lohengrin,  and  proved  a  decidedly 
worthy  substitute.  That  the  new  tenor  failed  in  making 
any  very  decided  success  in  the  part  of  Raoul  may  be 
attributed  to  a  very  great  extent,  not  so  much  to  any 
want  of  ability  either  as  a  vocalist  or  as  an  actor,  as  to 
the  very  obvious  comparisons  which  such  an  assumption 
must  of  necessity  challenge.  The  other  characters  of 
the  opera  were  sustained  by  various  members  of  the 
company  whose  performance  of  them  has  been  seen 
too  frequently  to  render  special  comment  necessary. 
Donizetti’s  Favorita  brought  forward  one  of  Mr.  Gye’s 
gdebutantes,  Mdlle.  Proch,  who,  we  believe,  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  company  last  season,  but  did  not  appear  on 
the  Covent  Garden  stage,  in  the  part  of  Leonora,  the 
heroine.  The  new-comer  did  not  make  any  great 
mark,  though  there  was  little  in  the  assumption  with 
which  any  special  fault  can  be  found.  No  doubt  she 
will  form  a  useful  addition  to  Mr.  Gye’s  company,  but 
at  present  she  does  not  show  any  signs  of  rising  to  a 
high  position  as  a  lyric  artist.  Only  one  of  Mr.  Gye’s 
“  star”  sopranos  has  appeared  as  yet.  This  is  Madlle. 
Marimon,  who  made  her  first  appearance  this  season 
as  Norina  in  Don  Pasquale,  a  part  which  displays  her 
powers  as  an  actress  to  the  very  best  advantage.  The 
humour  which  she  threw  into  the  part  was  keenly 
appreciated  by  the  audience,  no  less  than  the  unerring 
fa^ty  with  which  she  sang  the  music  allotted  to  her. 
Signor  Cotogni  made  an  admirable  Malatesta,  and 
Signor  Ciampi  played  the  Don  in  his  usual  style.  It 
wUl  be  seen  from  this  resume  that  little  has  been  done 
as  yet  which  can  be  called  important,  and  that  the  hard 
work  of  the  season  is  yet  to  come.  The  incomparable 
Madame  Patti  is  prevented  this  year  from  making  her 
rentree  as  early  as  usual,  greatly  to  the  regret  of  the 
habitues  of  Covent  Garden. 


Mr.  Mapleson  is  later  in  the  field  than  usual,  and  his 
prospectus  is  a  modest  one  as  regards  the  work  to  be 
done,  but  he  has  a  first-rate  company,  having  retained 
the  services  of  most  of  his  former  singers,  besides  adding 
several  new  ones.  Prominent  among  these  is  M,  Faure, 
who,  if  we  remember  rightly,  sang  at  this  house  under 
Mr.  Wood’s  management  in  1870,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  all  recent  opera  seasons.  The  great  French 
baritone  is  down  for  most  of  his  best  parts — lago  in 
Otello,  Caspar  in  Der  Freyschiitz,  and  Mephistopheles  in 
Faust.  That  we  shall  not  see  him  this  season  in  his 
performance  of  Pietro  in  the  Etoile  du  Nord  is,  however, 
distinctly  a  matter  for  regret.  The  greater  portion  of 
Mr.  Mapleson’s  prospectus  is  taken  up  with  an  apology 
for  the  non-fulfilment  of  his  promise  to  open  the  New 
Opera  House  on  the  Embankment  this  season  owing 
to  certain  practical  difficulties  which  have  retarded  the 
work.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  there  is  little  doubt 
of  its  being  completed  in  time  for  next  season,  and  as 
the  work  will  not  have  to  be  carried  on  under  the 
pressure  originally  contemplated,  there  is  every  reason 
to  hope  that  it  will  be  done  all  the  better  and  the  more 
substantially. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  commenced  its  sixty-fourth 
season  on  the  23  rd  ult.,  and  its  second  concert  was 
given  on  April  6th.  Despite  the  great  difficulty  of  getting 
together  a  good  band  for  a  limited  number  of  concerts, 
now  that  there  are  so  many  institutions  which  can  offer 
permanent,  or,  at  least,  long-standing  engagements  to 
orchestral  players,  a  thoroughly  efficient  force  has  been 
collected,  though,  of  course,  the  Philharmonic  Band 
can  no  longer  take  rank,  as  it  used  in  years  gone  by, 
as  the  representative  of  the  very  best  orchestral  talent 
to  be  found  in  this  country.  Mr.  W.  G.  Cusins 
retains  his  place  as  conductor,  and  he  has  an  admirable 
leading  violin  in  Herr  Strauss.  The  most  noticeable 
items  in  the  programme  of  the  first  concert  were 
Beethoven’s  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  G,  superbly  played 
by  Madame  Schumann  -,  Weber’s  Euryanthe  Overture, 
and  Schumann’s  Symphony  in  C.  Mdlle.  Ida  Corani 
sang  the  two  songs  set  down  for  her  very  charmingly ; 
but  Signor  Pollione  Ronzi,  the  other  vocalist,  was  not 
appreciated.  He  sings  in  admirable  style,  but  his  voice 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  directors  of  the  Alexandra  Palace  concerts 
deserve  especial  praise  for  doing  everything  in  their 
power  to  strike  out  a  new  line,  by  which  they  will  not 
come  into  competition  with  concerts  of  the  same  cha¬ 
racter  as  those  which  have  for  years  made  the  Crystal 
Palace  concert-room  famous.  They  have  turned  their 
attention,  among  other  things,  to  the  revival  of  some  of 
Handel’s  less-known  oratorios,  in  which  are  to  be  found 
gems  of  rare  beauty  of  which  the  general  public 
are  all  but  totally  ignorant.  Their  latest  effort  in  this 
direction  has  been  the  revival  of  Susanna,  which  was 
performed  with  great  success  on  the  1st  inst.  To  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  work  it  will  come  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  it  was  considerably  curtailed,  for 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  an  audience  of  the  present 
day  submitting  to  the  infliction  of  thirty-two  recitatives. 
As  it  was,  the  performance  occupied  three  hours,  and 
the  audience  had  evidently  quite  enough  of  the  recitatives. 
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curtailed  though  they  were  very  considerably.  The 
libretto,  for  which  Dr.  Morell  was,  in  all  probability, 
responsible,  is,  unfortunately,  one  of  the  very  weakest 
of  the  many  weak  librettos  to  which  Handel  had  to 
write,  but  the  charm  and  dignity  of  the  music  is  sufficient 
to  outweigh  any  amount  of  weakness  and  absurdity  in 
the  words.  The  soloists,  all  of  whom  acquitted  them¬ 
selves  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  the  audience,  were 
Miss  Anna  Williams  (Susanna),  Miss  Marie  Arthur, 
who  doubled  the  part”  of  Susanna’s  attendant  with 
that  of  Daniel  the  prophet.  Miss  Julia  Elton  (Joachim, 
the  husband  of  Susanna),  Mr.  W.  Shakespeare  (the  first 
Elder,  tenor).  Signor  Foli  (the  second  Elder,  bass),  and 
Mr.  C.  Tinney  (Chelsias,  the  Judge).  Of  these.  Miss 
Elton,  who  had  the  gems  of  the  work,  gained  the 
greatest  favour,  being  compelled  to  lepeat  the  air  “  Gold 
within  the  furnace  tried.”  The  chorus  had  compara¬ 
tively  little  work  to  do,  but  what  there  was,  was  tho¬ 
roughly  well  done.  Their  best  effort  was  in  the  opening 
to  the  third  part,  “  The  cause  is  decided.”  Mr.  Weist 
Hill  conducted,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Archer  presided  at 
the  organ.  The  additional  accompaniments  were 
supplied  by  Herr  Halberstadt. 

Here  anything  like  a  detailed  notice  of  the  month’s 
music  must  stop.  Want  of  space  forbids  our  doing 
more  than  mention  the  concerts  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
which  fully  equal  those  of  any  previous  season,  and 
which  are  as  interesting  as  ever ;  the  concerts  of 
Mr.  Henry  Leslie’s  choir,  oi  the  innumerable  miscel¬ 
laneous  concerts  which  are  cow  just  getting  into  full 
swing.  We  can,  moreover,  merely  chronicle  the  solitary 
performance  of  the  St.  Matthew  Passion  music  given  at 
St.  Paul’s,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Barnby,  Mr.  G. 
Cooper,  in  the  unfortunate  absence  of  Dr.  Stainer, 
presiding  at  the  organ.  As,  however,  this  was  essen¬ 
tially  a  religious  service  rather  than  a  musical  perform¬ 
ance,  anything  in  the  way  of  criticism  would  be  out  of 
place,  and  we  have  only  to  say  that  the  execution  was 
thoroughly  good,  and  the  impression  it  created  most 
profound.  The  Passion  music  in  St.  Paul’s  is  most 
distinctly  in  its  right  place 

The  bills  of  most  of  the  leading  theatres  have  shown 


little  change  since  we  last  wrote  up  to  Easter,  when 
some  shiftings  were  of  course  inevitable.  Thus  at  the 
Gaiety  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole  retires  and  the  veteran  Charles 
Mathews  reappears  in  his  favourite  piece  Cool  as  a 
Cucumber,  and  his  great  success  of  last  season,  My 
Awful  Dad.  Every  one  will  be  delighted  to  hear  that 
Mr.  Mathews  comes  home,  like  a  more  illustrious  per¬ 
sonage,  none  the  worse  for  his  Indian  trip.  At  the 
Adelphi,  Peep  o'  Day  has  been  removed  to  make  way 
for  the  drama  of  Struck  Oil,  and  at  the  Globe  has  been 
produced  a  version  of  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins’s  Armadale, 
under  the  title  of  Miss  Gwilt,  the  title  role  being 
played  by  Miss  Ada  Cavendish.  Of  these  two  new 
pieces  we  hope  to  speak  at  length  in  our  next  month’s 
summary,  as  also  of  the  new  burlesque,  Robin  Hood, 
at  the  Criterion,  in  which  Miss  Eliza  Weathersby  is 
the  bright  particular  star.  Miss  Jennie  Lee,  with  her 
striking  impersonation  of  Jo,  which  continues  as  attrac¬ 
tive  as  ever,  has  gone  to  ^the  Aquarium  Theatre,  and 
the  management  may  be  congratulated  at  having  such  a 
good  card  to  lead  off  on  their  opening  night.  At  the 
Haymarket  we  have  been  having  a  somewhat  remark¬ 
able  Shakspiearean  performance,  Mr.  Buckstone  having 
had  the  courage  to  revive  Measure  for  Measure,  with 
Miss  Neilson  as  Isabella.  Every  one  knows  that  this 
is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  Shakspeare’s  plays  to 
put  upon  the  stage.  It  is  difficult  for  the  ordinary 
reader  to  imagine  how  the  play  can  be  acted  at  all 
without  being  thoroughly  repulsive.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  it  becomes  at  the  Haymarket  a  thoroughly 
presentable  play,  not  much  weakened  by  the  excisions 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  in  these  days,  and 
offering  so  much  scope  for  vigorous  and  passionate 
acting  that  one  is  compelled  to  feel  that  it  wants  a 
better  cast.  Miss  Neilson,  though  undoubtedly  pleasing 
and  intelligent,  has  none  of  the  makings  of  a  great 
Shakspearean  actress,  and  her  conception  of  the  part  is 
as  weak  as  her  performance  of  it.  The  only  thoroughly 
satisfactory  impersonation  was  that  of  Mr.  Howe, 
whose  Duke  was  by  far  the  best  thing  in  the  piece. 
Mr.  Buckstone  contented  himself  with  the  small  comic 
part  of  Pompey. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

COSTUMES  FOR  THE  RACES. 

1.  In  Nankin  foulard,  with  trimmings  of  maroon 
faille.  Skirt  pleated  h  la  reVi^euse  in  front.  Cuirasse 
princess  form  at  the  back,  prolonged  on  the  train  and 
draped  in  a  puff  by  a  bow  of  faille  to  match.  Biais  of 
faille  on  all  the  edges  ;  silver  buttons  on  the  cuffs  and 
front  of  the  cuirasse.  Bonnet  with  straw  brim,  soft 
crown  in  cream-colour  turquoise,  and  trimmings  of  blue 
ribbon  ;  ribbon  to  match,  forming  the  bandeau. 

f 
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2.  In  green  faille.  Trained  skirt  ornamented  with 
flounces  and  plisses  edged  with  cardinal  red  faille. 
Tablier  trimmed  with  biais  and  fringe,  draped  in  large 
regular  pleats,  fastened  by  a  red  biais  and  buttons. 
Pocket  at  the  side,  to  which  are  attached  three  rows  of 
cord  brought  across  the  front  and  fastened  at  the  back. 
Cuirasse  with  revers  and  biais  of  red  faille ;  cuff  and 
plisse  at  the  wrist.  Capote  in  silk  to  match  the  costume  ; 
soft  crown  and  ba volet  and  turned-back  brim.  Ban¬ 
deau  of  foliage,  with  bouquet  of  flowers  ;  cream-colour 
lace  ties. 
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Mistresses  and  Servants. 

MiRE  H.  writes — “Dear  Humming-Bird, — Yon  wish  a  little  infor¬ 
mation  respecting  lady-helps,  and  I  will  give  my  short  experience  of 
a  twelvemonth.  No  one  can  have  passed  throngh  more  tronble  than 
I  have  with  my  servants.  I  kept  two,  honsemaid  and  cook,  and 
althongh  they  have  always,  with  few  exceptions,  remained  with  mo 
for  two  or  three,  even  five  years,  it  was  not  becanse  they  were  good 
ones,  bnt  becanse  I  conld  not  endure  changing.  I  have  been  robbed  in 
all  ways,  had  my  dinners  spoiled  and  my  clothes  worn,  I  have  found  men 
in  the  house,  and  experienced  impudence,  drunkenness,  and  other  vices 
innumerable,  and  now  I  am  going  through  the  system  of  lady-helpism, 
which  is  decidedly  better  than  my  earlier  trials  of  servants.  I  adver¬ 
tised  for  a  lady-help,  and  had  yz  answers,  you  may  be  sure  of  all 
kinds.  I  selected  one,  the  daughter  of  a  tradesman,  who  had  been 
apprenticed  to  the  dressmaking,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  confine¬ 
ment  not  suiting  her  health,  she  took  some  lessons  in  cooking,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  such  a  sitnation  as  the  one  she  now  has.  She 
undertook  the  entire  superintendence  of  my  house.  I  described 
minutely  all  my  domestic  arrangements,  and  I  told  her  to  obtain  a 
servant  of  her  own  choice.  I  would  keep  the  two,  I  would  pay  her 
the  salary  of  the  two,  and  she  must  have  a  neat  little  maid  to  wait  at 
table,  open  the  door,  and  do  the  work  she  did  not  care  to  do  herself. 
She  told  me  if  I  would  put  up  with  any  irregularity  for  the  first 
montb,*until  the  duties  could  be  arranged,  she  thought  she  could 
manage  it.  I  pay  her  £36  per  annum,  and  she  got  a  country  girl 
about  16,  who  knew  not  how  to  lay  the  cloth  except  in  the  most 
primitive  style,  to  whom  I  think  she  pays  is.  a  week.  For  the  first 
month  my  husband  dined  out !  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  cooking 
being  good,  the  nervousness  and  gaucherie  of  the  raw  material  was 
something  distressing,  but  by  the  end  of  the  month  she  waited  at 
table  without  sending  the  bread  into  my  lap,  or  dropping  the  gravy 
out  of  one  end  of  the  dish  as  she  put  it  on  the  table,  and  I  can  now 
truthfully  say  I  never  was  so  comfortable  as  at  present.  If  I  give  a 
description  of  one  day’s  meal,  and  a  little  outline  of  routine,  it  will 
give  your  friends  a  better  idea  of  the  stylo  that  many,  besides  myself, 
would  be  glad  to  have  at  the  same  cost.  Husband,  wife,  and  two 
children  are  down  to  breakfast  at  eight  o’clock.  Jane  gets  the 
drawing-room,  dining-room,  and  hall  arranged,  and  breakfast  laid  and 
water  boiling.  Miss  H.  dresses  the  two  children,  comes  down  with  them, 
makes  the  tea  and  coffee,  toast,  bacon,  eggs,  or  omelet,  and  any  other 
little  fancy  thing  she  knows  I  like,  and  when  we  come  down  sends  it 
up  by  Jane,  and  follows  behind  and  pours  out  the  tea  for  ns,  so  that  I 
get  my  breakfast  hot.  Of  course  conversation  is  general,  as  it  should 
be  before  children,  as  it  always  is  before  a  governess.  By  half-past 
nine  o’clock  the  husband  at  business,  the  children  with  their  daily 
governess  in  the  moming-room,  and,  while  Jane  gets  her  breakfast 
below  stairs,  Miss  H.  comes  to  me,  generally  in  the  workroom,  to 
receive  orders.  I  often  write  them  down  on  a  piece  of  paper  with  a 
pencil  during  breakfast,  for  I  am  not  so  long  over  mine  as  the  others ; 
but  Miss  H.  tells  me  what  is  left  from  the  day  before,  and  suggests 
far  more  economy  than  I  ever  practised  with  regular  servants. 
Children’s  one  o’clock  dinner  is  settled,  our  seven  o’clock  dinner  also ; 
and  to  this  meal  Miss  H.  is  not  expected,  hut  she  and  the  children 
come  into  dessert.  A  cup  of  delicious  coffee  after  finishes  the  day, 
and  very  little  complaint  I  have  ever  had  to  make.  Of  course  all 
complaints  I  make  to  Miss  H.  She  pays  her  maid,  not  I.  As  to 
sitting-rooms,  Miss  H.  can  use  any  she  likes.  She  (fortunately  for 
me)  has  discrimination ;  she  puts  the  children  to  bed  after  dinner, 
and  makes  the  coffee,  giving  my  husband  and  me  plenty  of  time  to 
chat.  When  she  comes  inbi  the  room  she  is  quiet  and  amuses  herself. 
In  the  morning,  after  the  lamps  are  done,  the  cooking  arranged  (the 
chefs  d’oeuvre  are  for  seven  o’clock),  we  arrange  new  dresses,  or  re¬ 
arrange  old,  for  the  children  or  myself ;  at  twelve  o’clock  I  some¬ 
times  go  out  shopping  ;  after  lunch  Miss  H.  takes  the  children  out, 
and  arranges  work  for  me  to  machine  in  the  morning.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  I  pay  visits  or  receive,  and  if  my  husband  takes  me  out  in  the 
evening  we  dine  a  little  earlier  ;  the  children  have  their  tea  at  5  or 
J.30.  I  never  have  more  than  three  to  dinner;  we  cannot  afford  it, 
and  the  year  round  we  go  throngh  our  list  of  acquaintances  by  so 
doing.  Miss  H.  is  going  away  for  a  fortnight’s  holiday  at  Easter,  and 


Jane  has  her  holiday  once  a  month.  ’They  go  to  church  and  a  walk 
by  turns.  They  manage  a  lot  of  little  arrangements  between  them, 
and  I  find  my  weekly  accounts  are  not  one  penny  more,  oftentimes 
less,  than  they  used  to  be,  and  I  am  always  sure  of  a  nice  dinner  at 
seven  o’clock.  Perhaps  I  may  be  fortunate  in  my  lady-help ;  she  is 
only  twenty-three.  But  at  first,  of  course,  there  was  a  great  deal 
not  so  nice  as  it  might  be ;  but  I  have  made  the  rule — ‘  Always  place 
on  table  at  one  o’clock  anything  you  are  cooking  the  first  time 
(because  I  do  not  always  specify  what  soup,  fish,  or  fowl  I  may  like), 
and  then  I  will  tell  you  if  it  is  fit  for  seven  o’clock.’  Now  the  year  is 
past,  and  we  have  got  through  the  year’s  routine,  and  I  get  more 
comfort  instead  of  less,  so  I  think  I  will  finish  my  paper.  I  have  lots 
of  nice  little  things  for  the  seven  o’clock  dinner  (you  will  perceive 
that  to  be  the  featur"  of  the  day,  as  I  am  one  of  those  who  like  to  give 
my  husband  a  good  dinner— not  big,  but  nice — it  makes  him  go 
amiable) ;  and  I  will,  if  you  wish  it,  explain  now  how  I  do,  or,  I 
I  should  say  now,  have  done — a  sole  in  nice  little  pieces,  just  enough 
for  two,  a  neck  of  mutton  roasted  to  look  like  a  little  joint,  potato 
chips,  onion  sauce,  a  sweet  egg  soxtffl^  (I  call  it),  and  a  little  jam  tart, 
and  that  makes  one  little  dinner  for  two,  and  very  inexpensive,  bnt  so 
hot,’and  clean,'and  neat,  with  little  extra  arrangements  I  cannot  go  into 
now.  If  you  care  for  any  more  of  my  sJribble  you  must  let  me  know 
through  your  valuable  Magazine.  I  have  taken  it  in  from  the  first,  so 
I  am  no  young  housekeeper.’’  [We  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  write 
again  and  give  us  some  of  your  recipes.] 

A  Correspondent  writes  from  Scotland — “  Dear  Humming- 
Bird, — As  to  the  case  of  your  correspondent,  A  Puzzled  Wipe,  it 
certainly  contains  nothing  astonishing.  She  says  she  never  enters 
the  kitchen,  but  assigning  a  good  reason,  yet  expecting  that  all  will 
go  well ;  finding,  however,  that,  though  an  easy  place,  her  servants 
will  neither  perform  their  work  properly  nor  remain  with  her.  Just 
what  was  to  be  expected.  Suppose  the  husband  to  have  important 
business  in  the  City,  plenty  of  hands  to  work  it,  but  nobody  ruling— 
t.e..  Jack  as  good  as  his  master.  He  is  very  strict  about  good  results, 
and  must  have  a  superior  income  out  of  it :  does  any  one  suppose 
he  is  likely  to  get  it,  or  is  there  any  ground  for  voting  the  employes 
incapable  ?  Your  question  as  to  whether  your  correspondent  has  a 
younger  sister,  &c.,  points  to  the  true  solution  of  the  difficulty,  for 
the  case  seems  to  be  about  as  common  in  domestic  affairs  as  in 
ordinary  business.  As  a  systematic  organisation  the  *  lady-help’  plan 
is  erroneous  in  principle  and  iniquitous  in  action.  Wrong  in  prin¬ 
ciple  because  it  fails  to  rectify  those  causes  which  have  obliged  so 
many  middle-class  women  to  find  employment.  Any  one  who  has 
studied  those  influences  so  ably  reviewed  in  the  essays  of  William 
Rathbone  Greg  will  be  convinced  that  the  idea  is  a  misconception 
while  it  strives  to  maintain  false  appearances  in  very  unsuitable 
circumstances.  It  is  unjust  in  action,  in  so  far  as  it  proposes  to  give 
the  better  part  of  the  housework  to  one  class  of  servants,  leaving 
little  but  the  drudgery  to  others,  and  thereby  degrading  them. 
Domestic  service,  as  a  whole,  has  many  drawbacks  in  any  case,  and, 
with  the  present  division  of  labour,  does  not  require  to  bo  lowered  in 
any  way,  and  in  the  name  of  justice  to  an  important  and  deserving 
class  of  the  community,  our  domestic  servants,  the  lady-help  system 
ought  to  be  protested  against,  and  those  promoting  it  should  consider 
whether  their  efforts  could  not  bo  turned  in  a  very  different  direction, 
to  find  scope  for  the  energies  of  those  they  have  taken  in  hand. 
What  is  novel  about  the  case  of  Beatrice  ?  Surely  nothing  bnt  her 
own  astonishment.  What  business  has  she  with  what  her  cook  wears, 
if  it  is  paid  for  ?  What  business  has  she,  although  it  is  not  ?  Probably 
she  has  made  up  her  mind  to  take  business,  and  what  are  the  conse¬ 
quences  ?  Has  she  set  her  an  example  of  prudence  and  taste  in  drees  ? 
Will  any  one  maintain  that,  taking  education  and  social  advantages 
into  account,  mistresses  have  not  erred  more  grievously  than  servants 
in  this  matter?  Who  are  guilty  of  introducing  those  unseemly 
excesses  of  dress  which  violate  all  laws  of  taste,  outrage  all  ideas  of 
convenience,  elegance,  and  harmony  of  colour  ?  Is  it  the  vulgar 
servant  P  Those  who  live  in  glass  houses  should  not  throw  stones. 
We  hear  a  good  deal  about  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 
This  seems  a  case  in  point.  But  Beatrice  will,  perhaps,  say  shs  is 
to  be  mistress  of  her  own  house.  Very  well,  let  her  discharge  her 
cook;  tell  her  the  reason,  and  remember  that  it  is  this  irrational 
conduct,  this  disregard  of  the  fact  that  others  have  pasriona  like 
ourselves,  which  contributes  so  much  to  make  bad  servants.  As  a 
mistress  holding  a  responsible  position,  and  subject  to  the  higher 
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law,  her  duty  plainly  is  to  indicate  to  her  servant  the  unwisdom  of 
extravagant  habits,  citing  some  of  the  painfully  familiar  cases  in 
point,  and  to  do  it  in  the  most  winning  manner,  enforcing  advice 
by  example.  The  elevation  of  spirit  which  comes  of  an  effort  such  as 
this  is  known  only  to  those  who  have  felt  it.  The  influence  which  a 
mistress  could  wield  by  laying  aside  her  authority,  and  showing  the 
error  by  rational  suggestion,  might  be  the  turning  point  of  a  thought¬ 
less  young  woman.  The  method  proposed  has  been  tried  and  found 
wanting  from  time  immemorial.  I  should  think  by  this  time  Ida 
will  have  got  some  new  light  on  her  ideas  of  human  nature.  She 
‘  suspects  her  housemaid  of  flirting  with  the  postman.’  Flirting, 
forsooth !  How  did  she  manage  that  part  of  the  business  herself  ? 
Does  she  allow  her  servants  proper  time,  at  respectable  hours,  to  see 
friends  or  lovers  ?  or  does  she  forbid  them,  and  tempt  the  romantic 
and  clandestine  intercourse  which  so  often  ends  in  disgrace  ?  In 
snch  a  ease,  how  much  of  the  blame  lies  with  the  mistress  ?  To  snm 
np  the  matter,  it  is  plain  that  as  good  mistresses,  for  the  most  part, 
get  good  sen-ants,  and  that  there  are  many  of  the  latter  class  who 
display  a  degree  of  integrity  and  fidelity  which  it  would  be  an 
immense  boon  to  be  able  to  infuse  into  some  of  our  professional  and 
commercial  men,  there  is  large  room  for  improvement  in  household 
management,  and  that  to  expect  success  without  effort  is  a  delusion. 
Yet  I  would  tender  my  deepest  sympathy  to  those  in  difficulty  with 
servants,  for  I  know  well  the  pain  that  comes  of  a  servant  whose 
word  one  cannot  trust,  especially  a  woman !  of  those  who  do  not 
make  conscience  of  their  work,  and  will  not  bestir  themselves  further 
than  to  serve  their  own  ends ;  but  even  for  those  let  us  carry  the 
question  back  to  nature,  and  we  read  there  that  the  true  and  only 
way  is  gentleness  and  firmness  in  intelligent  and  harmonious  union.” 

Original  Becipes. 

Tinned  Calf’s  Head. — Cut  an  onion  into  rings  and  fry  in  an  ounce 
of  dripping.  Then  place  the  onion  in  a  stewpan  with  a  breakfast 
cup  full  of  water.  While  the  onion  is  stewing,  crumble  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  stale  bread  quite  fine,  and,  when  the  onion  is  soft,  throw 
the  bread-crumbs  into  the  saucepan,  with  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  a 
tsblespoonful  of  cream  or  sweet  milk,  a  small  bunch  of  savoury  herbs 
tied  up  in  muslin,  a  couple  of  slices  of  lemon,  and  five  or  six  small 
pieces  of  bacon.  Stir  all  well  together.  When  they  have  all  boiled 
np,  add  the  contents  of  a  two-pound  tin  of  calf  s  head,  ent  in  slices. 
Do  not  let  it  boil,  but  when  thoroughly  hot  it  is  ready,  and  makes  a 
capital  dish.  Price  of  a  xlb.  tin,  is.  Sd. — Hummino-Bird. 

To  Boil  Macaroni. — Have  half  a  gallon  of  water  in  a  stewpan  with 
an  ounce  of  salt ;  when  boiling  throw  in  one  pound  of  macaroni ; 
keep  it  boiling  very  quickly  till  tender,  taking  care  it  is  not  done  too 
much ;  most  kinds  require  about  half  an  hour.  When  cooked  put  it 
in  a  colander  near  the  fire  or  on  a  hot  plate,  to  drain  thoroughly  from 
the  water,  then  lay  one  quarter  on  the  dish  yon  intend  to  serve ;  have 
ready  a  qnarter  of  a  pound  of  grated  Parmesan,  which  yon  divide  into 
four  parts  to  sprinkle  over  each  layer  of  macaroni,  then  pour  over  the 
whole  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  finest  fresh  butter,  boiled  to  a  froth, 
toss  round  and  round  till  well  mixed ;  it  is  then  ready,  and  must  be 
served  immediately  very  hot.  A  rich  gravy  may  be  poured  over  it,  made 
as  follows: — Shred  an  onion  into  a  small  stewpan,  add  an  ounce  of 
butter,  and  fry  till  a  bright  gold  colour,  taking  care  it  does  not  bum. 
Mix  a  small  teacup  full  of  beef  tea  or  good  stock,  w-ith  double  the 
quantity  of  tomato  sauce ;  pour  it  on  the  fried  onion,  let  it  boil  a 
minute,  and  pass  it  through  a  strainer  on  to  the  cooked  macaroni. 
This  is  snfficient  for  a  pound  of  macaroni. 

M.  E.  P.  writes — “  I  should  like,  with  your  permission,  to  touch 
upon  several  subjects  mooted  in  your  Housekeeper’s  column  for 
February.  And  first  I  take  S.  A.  A.’s  recipe  for  mincemeat.  It  is 
so  much  like  my  own  that  I  wish  only  to  notice  her  plan  of  cooking 
the  mincemeat  before  making  into  pies.  This  is  a  method  qnite  new 
to  me,  and  I  never  saw  it  in  any  recipe-book.  My  own  keeps  equally 
well,  and  is  as  good  in  May  as  in  December.  In  fact,  I  have  often 
had  some  left  as  late  as  June,  but  mince-pies  being  rather  out  of 
date  at  that  season,  I  have  used  it  instead  of  currants  for  the  bread 
and  batter  pudding,  which  Miss  Acton  calls  ‘  The  good  daughter’s 
mincemeat  padding.’  But,  talking  of  mince-pies,  let  me  remind  your 
readers  how  very  much  depends  on  the  emst.  This,  to  be  really  good, 
should  be  made  of  equal  quantities  of  flour  and  butter ;  but  the  batter 
need  not  be  the  best  fresh,  which  is  rather  extravagant  at  the  present 
prices ;  rolled,  or  cloth  butter  as  some  call  it,  does  nearly  as  well  if 
well  washed  before  mixing  with  the  flour.  I  need  not  here  repeat 


the  process,  as  all  cookery-books  give  ample  instruction  on  that  score ; 
but  it  is  just  as  well  to  caution  the  young  beginner  not  to  handle  the 
paste  any  more  than  she  can  possibly  help,  and  not  to  attempt  it  at 
all  unless  she  has  a  dry,  cool  hand,  as  this  is  of  paramount  importance. 
It  is  also  advisable,  if  possible,  to  have  a  small  marble  slab  on  which 
to  roll  out  the  paste,  and  a  brick  oven  to  bake  it  in,  as  the  range 
ovens  are  very  uncertain  and  very  difficult  to  manage,  being  apt  to 
bum  the  top  crust  before  the  bottom  is  half  done.  Beta  goes  into 
the  subject  of  meat  f<r  servants’  breakfasts.  This  may  or  may  not 
be  usual  in  middle-class  houses,  but  it  is,  I  think,  on  the  whole  as 
cheap  to  allow  them  a  little  bacon  instead  of  butter ;  but  then  they 
will  not,  of  course,  want  meat  for  sapper.  I  have  had  servants  who 
have  asked  for  moat  throe  times  a  day.  As  for  puddings,  I  find 
servants  care  very  [little  about  them.  We  always  have  one,  some¬ 
times  two,  paddings  on  our  own  table,  and  unless  it  is  something 
specially  delicate  they  generally  leave  it  untouched.  I  should  never 
think  of  having  padding  male  solely  for  the  kitchen ;  but  I  always 
allow  them  a  certain  quantity  of  mincemeat,  and  let  them  make  it  up 
themselves.  Now  meat  is  so  excessively  dear  I  wonder  there  is  not 
more  Australian  used.  Preserved  mutton  I  find  very  good  indeed, 
particularly  tender,  and  strongly  jellied.  I  often  use  it  in  difierent 
ways,  and  we  all  like  it.  Sheep’s  tongues,  too,  are  very  nice ;  so  is 
ox  tongue.  Two  of  the  latter  in  a  tin  cost  4s.  6d.,  and  that  is  very 
cheap  in  comparison,  being  already  cooked.  The  strongest  prejudice 
against  these  things  of  course  exists  in  the  kitchen.” 

Kindness  sends  the  following  recipe : — Orange  Marmalade. — Peel 
the  orange  as  a  lemon,  only  thicker,  then  slice  the  peel  as  thin  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Cut  up  the  oranges,  and  chop  them  into  very  small  pieces, 
removing  the  pips ;  put  all  into  six  quarts  of  water  (cold) ;  leave  it 
for  twenty-four  hours.  Put  it  down  to  boil  slowly  for  two  hours,  add 
the  sugar,  and  boil  for  two  hours  more;  and  then  add  the  juice  of 
2  lemons,  iz  oranges,  6  quarts  of  water,  9  pounds  of  sugar.  The 
receipt  I  have  given  [has  been  frequently  tried,  and  found  most  satis¬ 
factory.  One  great  advantage  it  possesses  is,  that  no  part  of  the 
orange  is  wasted,  and  a  much  greater  quantity  of  marmalade  is  made 
from  the  same  amount  of  material.  Some  people  consider  six  sweet 
oranges  added  to  the  twelve  Seville  oranges  an  improvement.  I 
should  feel  much  obliged  if  any  Devonshire  lady  could  give  me  a 
receipt  for  making  junket.  [Many  thanks  for  so  kindly  sending  the 
recipe. — Hummino-Bird.1 

Cheetah  writes — “  Dear  Madam, — On  the  chance  of  the  following 
recipes  being  useful,  I  send  them : — Lamh. — It  is  astonishing  how 
seldom  that  most  delicate  dish,  boiled  lamb,  is  seen  on  English  tables. 
I  advise  a  trial.  Select  a  small  leg,  cover  it  with  boiling  water,  draw 
to  the  side,  and  boil  very  slowly  for  about  an  hour  and  three-quarters. 
Serve  with  any  summer  vegetable,  and  a  cut  lemon.  Bechamel 
sauce,  or  caper,  go  well  with  it ;  very  good  also  is  tomato ;  but  parsley 
butter  is  the  most  delicate  accompaniment.  Cold  boiled  lamb  is  nice 
for  lamb  salad  ;  or  it  may  be  warmed  in  slices  with  any  of  the  above 
sauces.  An  admirable  summer  soup  may  be  made  of  the  liquor. 
Bemove  the  fat  carefully  the  day  after  boiling ;  add  summer  vege¬ 
tables,  in  which  peas  and  onions  must  bear  due  proportion,  and  a 
little  rice.  Boil  slowly  till  tender ;  use  no  colouring,  nor  flavour  save 
pepper  and  salt,  but  thicken  slightly  with  flour  and  batter  rubbed 
down  in  half  a  pint  of  milk.  2.  Stewed  fillet  of  lamb  is  excellent. 
Flour  the  fillet,  and  put  in  pan  with  a  little  butter.  Turn  till  nicely 
browned.  Add  a  teacupful  of  water ;  and  young  peas,  onions,  and 
lettuces  in  a  good  quantity.  Simmer  slowly  for  an  hour  and  a  half ; 
then  add  a  little  batter  and  flour,  a  squeeze  of  lemon-juice,  ketchup, 
and  port  wine  to  taste.  The  fillet  may  be  boned  and  stuffed  if  liked. 
I  am  sure  dear  Hummino-Bird  will  have  many  letters  of  sympathy 
with  Alice,  who  certainly  has  a  hard  straggle  before  her.  One  of 
her  difficulties  will  be  the  butcher’s  meat.  I  advise  her  to  get  the 
best  meat  from  the  best  butcher,  but  to  buy  the  cheap  cuts.  Plain 
soup,  made  with  plenty  of  vegetable,  and  the  boiled  meat  afterwards, 
is  a  dinner  that  can  be  taken  pretty  often  without  satiety,  and  is  the 
cheapest  possible.  Made  in  the  Scotch  fashion,  with  plenty  of  barley 
and  oatmeal,  it  is  the  mainstay  of  many  a  flourishing  and  rosy-faced 
Scotch  family ;  in  Scotland,  indeed,  many  of  the  younger  branches 
dine  off  the  substantial  soup  one  day,  and  the  meat  the  next.  I 
simply  mention  this  as  a  fact,  but,  if  desired,  I  will  gladly  send 
minute  directions  for  real  Scotch  broth ;  at  present  I  am  trespassing  too 
much  on  the  valuable  space  so  kindly  put  at  our  amateur  disposal.” 
[Please  send  the  recipe.] 
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148. — Costumes  foe  tub  Races. 

1.  Skirt  of  ftiillc,  orniiinuntod  witli  plissos,  one  resting  on  the 
other,  headed  by  a  deep  bouillon.  Tlie  back  has  a  deep  j)ieco  of 
stripc'd  inateriiil,  draped  to  form  three  co(iuilles,  and  edged  with  a 
handsome  fringe.  Pocket  of  similar  material,  with  bows  of  ribbon. 
Corsage  in  faille,  sleeves  of  striped  material,  with  culf  and  double 
ruche  at  the  wrist.  Ulaek  net  bonnet,  with  cream-colour  gauze 
scarf  and  feather  to  match. 

2.  Costume  in  light  woollen  m  itc’ial.  Skirt  in  faille  untrimmed, 
but  very  full,  and  falling  in  ample  folds  at  the  back.  Princess 
tunic,  tightly-fitting,  the  front  ornamented  with  a  very  large 
pocket  simulated  by  numerous  rows  of  narrow  braid  ;  a  deep  hand¬ 
some  fringe  is  placed  at  the  lower  edge  of  this,  and  round  the  tablier. 
A  drajicry  composed  of  four  bias  folds,  edged  with  fringe,  crosses 
the  front,  and  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  jupe.  Narrow  braid,  placed  as 
shown  in  the  plate,  round  the  tablier,  on  the  back  and  front  of  the 
corsage ;  also  on  the  large  revers  of  the  sltHJves.  Straw  bonnet, 
trimmed  with  a  largt!  bow  in  front,  and  spray  of  llowers  falling  over 
the  back.  Gauze  veil  and  torsade  of  faille  with  hou(iuet  of  flowers. 

249. — Costumes  for  Young  Ladies. 

I.  Costume  for  a  young  lady.  Tniined  skirt,  ornamented  in  front 
with  alternate  rows  of  plisse's  and  bias  gathered  narrow  flounces 
placed  with  lower  edges  npwanls.  The  train  has  on  it  a  flounce, 
above  which  are  two  deep  jdisses.  Princess  tunic  fitting  tightly, 
and  forming  a  long  point  at  the  side,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  A 
skirt  is  fastened  under  the  basque  at  the  back  in  broad  pleats,  and 
falling  to  meet  the  trimming  on  the  train,  is  sustained  at  the  sides 
by  a  short  drapery  and  bow.  Tight  sleeve  open  at  the  wrist  to  the 
elbow.  Black  straw  bonnet,  raised  in  front,  double  bandeau,  and 
roses;  trimming  consists  of  a  triple  bias  round  the  crown,  three 
feathers,  bows,  and  ends  of  ribbon  at  the  back. 

i.  Costume  for  a  young  married  lady.  Tablier  simulated  by  two 
plisses,  headed  with  deep  bias,  which  is  repeated  higher  up.  The 
trimming  on  the  back  of  the  skirt  consists  of  plisses  and  bias  folds. 
The  sleeves  consist  entirely  of  the  latter.  Confection  in  black  faille, 
buttonetl  all  the  way  down  in  front ;  the  sleeve  is  attached  at  the 
shoulder  by  a  jet  ornament,  then  falls  in  a  long  point.  All  the 
edges  of  this  confection  are  trimmed  with  narrow  silk  braid.  High 
and  turned-down  collar,  the  latter  simulating  double  revers.  Bonnet 
with  soft  crown,  round  which  is  a  wreath  of  flowers  falling  down 
the  back  and  resting  on  a  ruche  of  lace,  which  forms  the  only  brim 
of  the  bonnet. 

250. — Reception  Toilettes. 

1.  Costume  in  black  faille.  Trained  skirt  with  flounce  and 
gathered  heading  round  it.  Two  scarves  trimmed  with  postillion 
fringe  and  draped  in  pleats  form  the  tablier,  and  are  fastened  at 
each  side  under  the  tunic.  The  latter  is  very  long,  trimmed  with 
fringe,  and  draped  so  as  to  form  a  large  puff.  Cuirasse  laced  at 
the  back,  very  tight  sleeves  with  pointed  revers,  and  bow  at  the 
wrist. 

2.  In  cream-colour  faille  and  maroon  velvet;  skirt  is  trimmed  in 
front  with  two  bands  of  velvet,  and  at  the  back  with  a  flounce  of 
velvet  and  faille,  similar  to  that  on  the  sleeve  at  the  wrist.  Tunic 
trimmed  with  a  magnificent  fringe  of  silk  to  match  the  colours  of 
the  dress.  Pocket  of  faille  with  bow  of  faille  a;.d  velvet.  Velvet 
cuirasse  buttoned  in  front,  faille  sleeves,  and  pleated  collar  of  both 
materials. 

251. — Walking  Costumes. 

1.  Costume  in  grey  “  armure  de  laine;”  short  trained  skirt  with 
three  gathered  flounces  and  deep  heading  to  each.  Polonaise 
forming  a  round  tablier,  draped  at  the  back.  Mantle  in  black 
Sicilienne,  with  two  rows  of  fringe  and  silk  braid  round  the  lower 
edge.  Capote  bonnet  in  black  faille,  with  soft  crown  and  bavolet, 
the  latter  lined  with  cream-colour  turquoise.  Cocjuille  of  cream- 
colour  lace  on  the  brim,  mixed  with  a  wreath  of  spring  flowers. 
Strings  of  cream-colour  lace. 

2.  Costume  in  faille  and  black  Sicilienne.  Short  train,  orna¬ 
mented  with  pleated  flounce  deeper  at  the  back  than  in  front.  A 
bias  fold  bound  at  both  edges  forms  the  heading  of  the  flounce 
in  front,  and  is  continued  up  both  sides  to  the  waist.  A  large  bow 
is  placed  at  each  corner.  Polonaise  in  black  Sicilienne  forming  a 
square  tablier  in  front,  and  fastened  at  the  back  under  bows  of 
ribbon.  An  embroidery,  edged  with  a  plisse  or  fringe,  is  placed 
round  the  neck,  down  the  buck,  and  round  the  lower  edge  of  the 
polonaise.  Gauze  bonnet,  cream  colour,  with  soft  crown  and 
bavolet ;  brim  of  cream-colour  lace,  coquille,  and  strings  to  match. 
Cluster  of  roses  on  the  top. 


252. — Visiting  Oostu.mes. 

1.  Visiting  costume  in  navy  blue  cashmere.  Short  train,  and 
round  it  two  flat  pleatings  and  deep  gathered  heading.  Tablier 
draped  and  fastened,  at  the  back.  A  tunic,  very  short  at  the  sides 
and  long  at  the  back,  falls  low  on  the  train.  Bows  on  the  sides  and 
tablier.  Cuirasse  rounded  at  the  back,  s(piare  pockets,  and  turned- 
down  collar,  finished  otf  with  a  cream-coloured  bow. 

2.  Costume  in  black  faille,  with  deep  flounce,  pleated  at  intervals, 
the  upper  part  attached  to  the  skirt  by  three  rows  of  stitching. 
Tablier  with  pliss6  at  the  lower  edge ;  two  pointed  pieces,  buttoned 
001  each  side  of  the  tablier,  arc  drapi-d  and  fastened  at  the  back, 
where  a  tunic,  trimmed  with  several  flounces,  falls  low  on  the  skirt. 
Cuirasse  with  double  piping.  Capote  bonnet  in  straw,  with  diadem 
front,  cream-colour  strings,  cluster  of  variegated  roses  mixed  with 
cream-colour  feather  on  the  top,  under  which  lace  to  match  the 
ties  is  fastened,  and  falls  in  the  form  of  a  bavolet. 

253,  — Walking  Costumes. 

1.  Costume  in  cream-colour  faille,  with  navy  blue  stripes,  mixed 
with  several  bright  colours.  Trained  skirt  trimmed  with  plisses 
and  bias  folds.  Tablier  tunic,  pointed  in  front,  draped  and  raised 
at  one  side  by  a  large  bow.  Cuirasse  with  long  waist,  broad  bind¬ 
ing,  high  collar,  and  sleeves  in  plain  blue  material.  Chapeau 
“  Niijois”  in  straw,  bound  with  blue  velvet,  raised  at  the  back,  and 
trimmed  with  cream-colour  lace  and  feathers  of  the  same  shade. 

2.  A  Costume  in  prune  faille  and  checked  grey  foulard. 
Skirt  ornamented  with  several  gathered  flounces.  Tablier  with  a 
plisse  and  prune-colour  silk  braid,  tied  at  the  back,  and  the  two 
long  ends  trimmed  similarly.  Cuirasse  with  two  small  points  at 
the  waist,  from  under  which  come  two  prune-colour  ribbons  tied  in 
a  simple  knot.  Collar  and  sleeves  iu  faille.  “  Baby  bonnet”  in 
prune  faille,  with  soft  crown,  pleated  brim,  and  bavolet.  Tea-roses 
on  the  top,  cream-colour  lace  pleated  round  the  front,  and  forming 
the  tics. 

254.  — Bonnet,  Lingerie,  Ac. 

1.  Black  chip  bonnet,  with  brim  forming  bavolet,  bound  with 
navy  blue  silk  braid.  Drapery  and  bows  of  same  coloured  faille, 
sustained  by  a  gold  buckle.  B.indeau  of  faille;  feather  to  match  on 
the  crown. 

2.  Linen  collar  with  revers  iu  front,  with  stitched  hem ;  cuffs  to 
match. 

3.  Turned-down  collar.  Cravat  with  double  bow;  sleeves  to 
match. 

4.  Morning  jacket  in  white  material,  half-fitting,  scam  down  the 
back,  straight  in  front,  where  it  is  trimmed  with  two  bands  of 
embroidery,  and  also  round  the  wrists.  Blue  ribbon  at  the  neck 
and  wrists. 

5.  Fichu,  “Laraballe,”  cream-colour  net  and  lace.  Scarf  iu 
cream-colour  gauze,  brought  round  and  tied  iu  front. 

6.  Cap  in  nainsook,  with  double  bavolet  at  the  back.  Bows  of 
ribbon  on  the  front  and  at  the  back. 

7.  Lower  edge  of  petticoat  in  fine  percale  and  nainsook.  Double 
pleating  heading  an  insertion  and  embroidered  flounce. 

25  s. — Morning  Afron. 

Apron  of  black  poult  de  sole,  with  pleated  frill  of  the  same 
material,  and  broad  worsted  braid,  shot  with  silver.  Pocket  of 
tafletas  trimmed  to  corresjiond,  and  finished  off  with  passementerie 
agraffe. 

256.  Ficuu  OF  Crefe  Lisse. 

This  fichu  of  folds  of  crepe  lisse  is  trimmed  with  insertion  and  a 
deep  frill  of  crepe  in  single  folds.  Broad  folds  of  the  same  material 
are  arrangi'd  down  the  front  of  the  dress,  and  held  in  place  by  a 
band  of  black  velvet.  A  bow  of  the  same  material  is  placed  at  the 
neck. 

257.— Silk  .\fron. 

Apron  of  corded  silk,  with  pleated  flounce  and  two  gathered 
frills.  Above  the  latter  two  bands  of  velvet,  piped  with  silk,  and 
headed  by  a  narrow  pleating,  are  carried  up  to  the  waist,  leaving 
room  betwcc'ii  them  for  three  jiassementerie  ornaments  down  the 
front.  Small  velvet  pocket,  piped  with  silk,  and  edged  round  with 
a  narrow  pleating. 

258. — Lace  Collar  and  Sleeve. 

Collar  and  sleeve  of  broad  lace  insertion,  mull  muslin,  and  lace 
edging.  At  the  back  and  front  of  the  neck,  and  at  the  wrist,  bow, 
and  ends  of  pale  blue  grosgrain  ribbon. 

259. — Fichu. 

Fichu  of  white  mull  muslin,  with  pleated  frills  of  the  same 
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material,  edged  with  lace.  Between  the  frills  are  folds  of  pink  gros- 
grain  silk,  covered  with  muslin.  In  front  hows  and  ends  of  pink 
gTosgrain. 

260. — Bow  FOB  THE  Neck. 

Fan-shaped  bow  of  black  gfiDsgrain,  trimmeu  with  deep  lace,  and 
separate  embroidery  patterns  cut  out  and  sewn  on  the  grosgrain. 

261. — Another  Bow. 

This  bow  requires  a  foundation  of  net  in  several  folds,  measuring 
4  inches  long  and  2}  inches  wide.  This  foundation  is  covered  with 
white  lace  and  pale  blue  ribbon,  arranged  as  shown  in  our  illustration. 

262. — Tight-Pitting  Paletot. 

Paletot  of  steel-blue  tricot,  trimmed  wdth  broad  worsted  braid, 
woven  with  steel  threads.  The  paletot  is  tight-fitting,  with  long 
side  pieces  and  slightly-pointed  back.  The  trimming  is  arranged 
down  the  front  in  a  slanting  line  with  four  tabs  of  braid,  and  carried 
roond  the  neck  below  the  collar.  At  the  wrist  cuffs  trimmed  with 
braid  of  a  narrower  width. 

263  to  266. — New  Coiffubes. 

263.  For  this  coiffure  the  hair  is  parted  lengthwise,  and  also 
across  the  head ;  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  hair  are  then 
arranged  in  rolls  or  torsades.  The  front  and  side  hair  is  waved  and 
arranged  over  frisettes,  the  ends  being  made  into  puffs  or  bows. 
The  lower  roll  is  then  arranged  as  a  loop,  and  the  upper  one  as  a 
diadem. 

364.  Back  view  of  263. 

265.  For  the  coiffure  represented  in  illustration  263  the  hair  is 
parted  across  the  head,  and  the  hack  hair  is  also  parted  in  the  same 
direction.  A  broad  plait  is  then  arranged  out  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  kick  hair.  When  the  front  and  side  hair  has  been  combed  back 
and  fastened,  the  plait  is  laid  like  a  coronet  across  it.  Then 
the  lower  part  of  the  back  hair  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  right 
half  is  combed  to  the  left  over  the  plait,  and  the  left  to  the  right. 
The  remainder  of  the  hair  is  then  arranged  in  a  puff  on  the  right 
side,  a  comb  being  placed  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

266.  For  the  coiffure  the  hair  is  parted  as  in  the  one  above  described. 
To  give  firmness  to  this  method  of  arranging  the  hair  a  thin  plait 
is  tightly  rolled  up  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  made  fast  with  a 
hairpin.  The  back  hair  is  then  parted  down  the  middle ;  two  strands 
of  loose  hair  are  fastened  to  the  little  plait,  the  hair  is  then  combed 
over  them,  and  arranged  in  two  long  twists.  The  hair  is  comlxNl  back 
over  frisettes,  and  the  twist  is  placed  as  shown  in  the  illustration, 
and  made  neat  by  a  how  of  ribbon. 

267  and  273. — Bobdebs  fob  Caubbic  Handkebcuiefs. 

Point  Lace. 

Trace  the  design  on  tracing-paper,  and  go  over  the  outlines  with 
point  lace  braid,  arranging  the  medallion  patterns  in  leaves  and 
fiowers  according  to  the  design.  This  requires  the  connecting  cord 
to  be  carefully  cut  and  fastened  on  the  wrong  side.  The  separate 
designs  are  then  stitched  on  the  ground  of  fine  net,  and  the  stems 
and  tendrils  put  in  with  lace  thread  in  overcast  and  buttonhole 
stitch.  The  border  requires  two  patterns  of  point  lace  braid,  which 
must  be  carefully  studied,  and  a  pearl  edging  is  used  to  connect  the 
lace  border  with  the  centre  of  cambric. 

273  is  embroidered  in  a  similar  way  to  167,  with  narrow  point 
lace  braid.  The  designs  are  joined  together  with  Venetian  bars, 
and  the  outer  edge  is  finished  off  with  pearl  edging. 

268. — Passementerie  Border  fob  Paletots. 

This  is  formed  of  black  silk  braid,  ornamented  with  small  oval 
balls  and  tassels  of  black  silk.  The  materials  required  are  round 
black  silk  cord  and  purse  silk,  with  short  tassels  and  black  silk 
droppers. 

269. — Parasol. 

Parasol  of  batiste  ^cru,  lined  with  white  lutestring,  and  edged 
with  the  knotted  fringe  for  which  we  gave  directions  in  the  para¬ 
graph  belonging  to  one  of  our  illustrations.  Cane  stick  with  silver 
cliain  and  handle,  in  which  is  set  a  rock  crystal. 

270. — Crochet  Lace  Edging  fob  Dresses,  Paletots,  &c. 

Materials :  Silk,  Wool,  or  Thread. 

1st  row :  X  purl  of  5  chain  and  i  double ;  5  chain  for  a  trefoil 
figure,  3  times  alternately  4  chain,  2  treble  in  the  last  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  5  chain,  the  upper  parts  to  be  drawn  up  separately  instead  of 
all  together,  4  chain,  i  double  where  the  2  trebles  were  crocheted,  3 
chain,  i  long  treble  in  the  first  of  the  previous  5  chain  ;  rejieat 
from  *.  2nd  row :  5  long  treble,  separated  by  i  purl  between  each, 
in  the  ist  long  treble,  5  treble  in  the  5  purl,  i  purl;  repeat 
from  *. 

271. — Passementbbib  for  Trimming  Paletots. 

Passementerie  of  round  black  silk  cord,  which  is  arranged  partly 
in  circles,  partly  in  leaf  patterns,  and  is  ornamented  with  silk 
droppers. 


272. — Parasol. 

Parasol  of  black  grosgrain  silk,  ornamented  in  chain  stitch  and 
point  russe  with  white  silk,  and  lined  with  white  lutestring. 
Bound  the  centre  and  outer  edge  is  a  fringe  of  black  and  white 
crepe  silk.  Handle  of  black  cane  with  silver  settings. 

274. — Fancy  Table  fob  Boudoib. 

Cretonne  Applique. 

Circular  table  of  polished  brown  wood  standing  30  inches  high, 
and  covered  with  an  applique  of  cretonne  edgwl  round  with  a  frill  01 
the  same  material.  The  ground  is  eut  out  of  cardboard  covered  with 
plain  black  cretonne,  on  whick  the  design  is  applied  with  single 
fiowers  and  leaves  cut  out  of  various  cretonnes,  and  sewed  on  with 
purse  silk  of  the  same  colour.  The  connecting  sprays  and  tendrils 
are  worked  with  brown  and  green  purse  silks  in  point  russe.  For  the 
tabs,  cut  out  of  cardboard  16,  and  of  grey  and  lilac  cretonne  8  pieces 
each.  The  comers  require  1 6  pieces  each  of  a  darker  shade  of  lilac. 
When  the  pieces  are  sewed  together  fit  them  upon  the  table,  and 
line  the  latter  with  grey  cloth.  The  pleated  frill  is  made  of  a  long 
strip,  consisting  of  alternate  pieces  of  lilac  and  g^ey  cretonne  2  inches 
wide  and  4  deep.  It  is  hcmmeil  and  arranged  in  pleats  as  shown  in 
the  illustration. 

27s,  279,  and  282. — Side  Pocket. 

Knotted  Work. 

Pocket  of  black  grosgrain  silk,  7  inches  long  in  the  longest 
part,aud  5  wide.  A  strong  steel  clasp  closes  the  pocket,  with 
tassels  at  each  end.  The  chain  which  suspends  the  pocket  to  the 
waistband  is  knotted  in  the  pretty  Josephine  knot.  The  knotted 
work  is  begun  with  the  fiap  as  follows : — Take  a  length  of  cord 
measuring  6  inches  for  the  foundation,  and  tic  to  it  at  intervals 
lengths  of  36  inches  folded  in  half.  Then  proceed  as  follows  : — ist 
row :  Along  a  horizontal  cord  knot  2  buttonhole  loops  with  each 
end  of  cord.  2nd  row :  1  double  knot  with  4  ends  of  cord  ;  repeat. 
3rd  and  4th  rows:  Like  the  ist.  S^h  row:  Leave  unnoticed  the 
first  2  and  the  last  2  ends  during  the  next  9  rows.  Divide  the 
remaining  ends  into  eights.  Form  1  double  knot  with  the  centre 
four  of  each  eight.  6th  row :  i  double  knot  with  the  first  2  and  the 
last  2  of  each  eight,  consulting  the  illustration  to  see  the  length 
of  cord  which  must  he  left  between  the  knots.  7th  row :  Like  the 
5th;  repeat  7  times  the  Sth  to  the  7th  rows,  tatting  knots  with  the 
4th  end  over  the  3rd.  In  the  second  4  and  the  last  4  but  one,  only 
4  tatteil  knots  can  be  formed  instead  of  5.  Then  join  these  knotted 
fours  at  the  beginning  and  end  with  a  double  knot,  and  join  on  2 
ends  at  the  centre  scallops  at  the  point  of  the  flap,  join  the  four 
ends  together  in  a  knot  to  form  the  fringe,  and  cut  the  ends  even . 
The  pocket  front  is  knotted  in  the  same  way,  increasing  the 
number  of  ends  as  required  by  the  size  of  the  pattern. 

276. — Table  fob  Boudoirs,  Verandas,  &c. 

Frame  of  bamboo  cane ;  the  surface  is  ornamented  with  an  ap¬ 
plique  of  dried  flowers,  leaves,  and  grasses  arranged  between  two 
sheets  of  plate- glass.  This  has  a  beautiful  effect,  but  it  requires 
great  care  in  drying  the  flowers  not  to  lose  any  of  their  colour 
and  brightness. 

277. — Cobneb-Pikce  fob  Coverlets,  &c. 

Russian  Braid,  Lace  Stitch,  and  Crochet. 

Trace  the  design  on  tracing-paper,  and  go  over  the  outlines  with 
Russian  braid.  Then  work  the  bars  in  overcast  stitch  and  fill  up 
the  designs  in  point  de  reprise.  The  connecting  scallops  are  em¬ 
broidered  in  buttonhole  stitch.  The  outer  edge  is  finished  off  with 
2  rounds  of  crochet  as  follows: — ist  round:  i  double  in  the  ist 
purl  of  braid,  5  chain ;  miss  i  purl ;  rejieat.  2nd  round  :  •  i  double 
in  the  centre  of  the  5  ehain,  i  chain,  i  purl  of  3  chain,  and  i  double, 
I  chain  ;  repent  from  *.  For  the  corners  consult  the  illustration. 

278. — Rosette  fob  Wabdbobe  and  Toilette  Materials,  Ac. 

Crochet. 

Material :  Black  Purse  Silk. 

In  a  circle  of  15  chain  crochet  as  follows  : — ist  round  :  3  chain  to 
fomi  1  treble,  i  treble,  7  times  alternately  5  chain,  5  treble,  then  5 
chain,  3  treble.  Close  always  with  i  slip  stitch.  2nd  round  :  2  slip 
stitch,  3  double  in  the  3  chain,  7  times  alternately  10  chain,  3  double 
in  the  next  5  chain,  then  10  chain.  3rd  round:  *  i  chain,  3  purl 
of  5  chain  and  i  double,  i  double  in  the  double  of  the  ist  purl,  i 
chain ;  miss  the  centre  of  the  3  double,  6  double,  2  purl,  6  double ; 
repeat  from  *.  Fasten  and  cut  the  thread.  4th  round :  With  fresh 
thread  •  i  double  in  the  centre  of  the  3rd  purl,  7  chain,  i  double  in 
the  centre  of  the  first  of  the  next  2  purl,  7  chain,  1  double  in  the 
centre  of  the  following  purl,  7  chain ;  repeat  from  *. 

280. — End  for  Cravat. 

Embroidery. 

Trace  the  design  on  tracing-paper,  over  which  place  fine  Brassels 
net  and  white  mull  muslin.  The  Venetian  bars  are  worked  in  the 
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Madame  A.  Lktellier,  30,  Henrietta  St.,  Cotent  Garden,  W.C.,  supplies  all  the  Materials 
REQUIRED  FOB  THE  NEEDLEWORK  DeSIONS  ON  THESE  PaOES. 


usual  way,  and  the  outlines  gone  over  in  overcast  stitch.  The 
scallops  are  then  embroidered  in  buttonhole  stitch,  and  finished  olT 
with  pearl  edging,  Cut  away  the  ground  as  directed  by  our 
illustration. 

281.— Ornamental  Basket  for  Reels,  &c. 

Circular  basket  of  cardboard  and  ecru-coloured  hollaud,  with  a 
mosaic  pattern  of  red  and  brown  silk.  The  ground  of  the  basket  is  a 
circular  piece  of  cardboard  measuring  6  inches  in  diiineter.  The 
two  holland  pieces  used  for  the  corner  must  measure  9  inches.  They 
are  bound  with  scarlet  braid,  and  cover  both  sides  of  the  cardboard, 
so  as  to  leave  a  projecting  piece  which  will  be  wanted  to  receive  the 
reels.  The  mosaic  pattern  of  red  and  scarlet  is  cut  out  of  card¬ 
board,  covered  with  the  respective  colours,  and  sewed  on  to  the 
holland  as  shown  iu  the  illustration.  The  reels  are  then  threaded 
with  scarlet  braid  and  jdaeed  between  the  two  pieces  of  holland, 
the  braid  being  drawn  tight  and  tied  in  a  bow.  The  pieces  of 
holland  are  then  caught  together  between  every  reel. 

283. — Corner  for  Coverlets,  &c. 

Crochet, 

The  requisite  number  of  rosettes  is  first  worked  as  follows : — 
Close  the  thread  into  a  circle  round  a  pencil,  and  crochet  into  the 
circle  8  leaves.  Each  leaf  consists  of  3  treble  long  treble,  which  are 
drawn  up,  not  separately,  but  all  together.  Instead  of  the  ist  treble 
long  treble  of  the  ist  leaf  5  chain  must  be  crocheted,  and  5  chain 
more  after  ever}’  leaf.  Close  with  a  slip  stitch,  drawing  the  leaves 
close  together,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  2nd  round  :  *  3  chain, 

2  treble  separated  by  3  chain  in  the  centre  stitch  of  the  next  chain 
scallop,  3  chain,  i  double  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  next  leaf ;  repeat 
from  *.  3rd  round :  *  3  chain,  5  treble  in  the  chain  scallop  between 
2  treble,  after  each  of  the  4  first  treble  i  chain,  after  the  Sth  3 
chain,  1  double  iu  the  next  stitch ;  repeat  from  *.  Fasten  and  cut  the 
thread.  Crochet  the  other  rosettes  in  the  same  way,  joining  where 
shown  by  the  illustration,  then  along  the  inner  and  outer  edge  of 
the  strip  of  rosettes  crochet  as  follows  : — ist  row  :  *  i  long  treble 
in  the  centre  stitch  of  the  next  scallop,  9  chain ;  repeat  from  *. 
At  each  corner,  both  in  this  and  in  the  following  row,  5  rows  must 
bo  crocheted  from  the  illustration.  The  2  rows  of  crossed  treble 
stitch  have  a  narrow  black  or  coloured  satin  ribbon  threaded 
through  them. 

284. — Lack  Edoino  for  Underlinen,  &c. 

Russian  Braid  and  Crochet. 

The  braid  required  for  this  pattern  has  single  loops  on  each  side. 
1st  row  :  Along  one  side  of  the  braid  *  i  double  in  the  2  next  loops 
together,  13  chain,  i  double,  1  treble,  i  long  treble,  i  double  long 
treble,  i  treble  long  treble  in  the  6th  to  the  2nd  of  the  13  chain,  i 
chain,  miss  i  loop ;  repeat  from  *.  2nd  row :  7  treble  in  the  loop 
of  chain,  twice  alternately  i  purl  of  5  chain  and  i  double,  2  treble 
in  the  same  loop  of  purl,  then  i  purl,  7  treble  in  the  same  loop ; 
repeat  from  *.  3rd  row :  Along  the  other  side  of  the  braid  alter¬ 
nately  I  treble  in  a  loop  of  braid,  2  chain. 

285. — Design  for  a  Prayer-Book. 

Satin  and  Overcast  Stitch. 

On  a  ground  of  white  corded  silk  4  corner-pieces  and  a  pointed 
Latin  cross  arc  placed  iu  an  applique'  of  black  velvet,  edged  with 
maize  silk,  sewn  on  with  gold  cautille.  The  passion-flowers,  wheat- 
ears,  leaves,  and  the  embroidery  of  the  cross  are  worked  in  crewel 
stitch,  with  gold  thread.  The  tendrils  and  stems  are  embroidered 
with  gold  cord,  sewn  on  with  silk  of  the  same  colour. 

286.  — Passementerie  Ornament. 

Cut  out  a  circle  of  black  stiff  net,  over  which  sew  narrow  silk 
cord.  The  leaves  are  made  separately  on  pieces  of  black  net,  and 
sew’n  on  with  a  silk  dropper.  Small  rings  of  cord  are  then  arranged 
round  the  edge,  and  two  tassels  of  silk  coinI  and  droppers  of  various 
sizes  are  employed  to  finish  off  the  ornament, 

287.  — Border  for  Baskets,  &c. 

Cross  Stitch. 

This  design  is  embroidered  on  canvas  with  wool  and  filoselle. 
The  colours  required  are  black,  dark  red,  2  shades  of  green,  brown, 
light  red,  clay  colour,  4  shades  of  blue,  4  shades  of  fawn  colour. 

288. — Glove-Box. 

Embroidery. 

The  box  measures  12  inches  long,  6  wide,  and  3  in  height;  it  is 
composed  of  thin  pieces  of  wood,  covered  with  blue  satin,  and  lined 
with  the  same  material,  slightly  wadded  and  quilted.  The  satin 
for  the  lid  is  embroidered.  The  centre  figure  is  worked  in  point 
russe  with  4  shades  of  red  and  yellow  silk,  the  flowers  in  overcast 


stitch  of  red  and  lilac  silk,  the  stems  and  tendrils  with  brown  and 
green  silk  iu  overcast  stitch  and  point  russe.  The  sewing-on  of  the 
cover  is  hidden  by  box-pleated  niching  of  satin  ribbon  with  a  centre 
cord.  On  the  lid  is  a  bow  of  blue  satin. 

289.— Ornamental  Glote-Box. 

Box  of  cardboard,  covered  with  grey  satin,  arranged  in  single 
folds,  and  slightly  wadded  on  the  lid.  The  embroidery  is  worked 
with  two  shades  of  grey  purse  silk,  and  with  gold  thread  in  chain  and 
overcast  stitch  in  point  russe. 


290.  — Border  for  Under-Petticoats,  &c. 

The  materials  required  are  blue  and  white  wool,  and  the  work  is 
crocheted  partly  in  ordinary  crochet  iu  a  variation  of  Victoria  or 
Tunisian  stitch  as  follows: — First  of  all  a  pattern  of  the  ordinary 
Victoria  stitch  is  crocheted  either  in  the  marginal  stitches  of  the 
petticoat  or  along  a  chain  of  the  required  length  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  work  ;  then  the  work  is  turned,  and  4  pattern  rounds,  the  first 
single  round  of  each  being  crocheted  with  white,  and  the  second 
with  blue  wool,  are  crocheted  on  the  right  side  of  the  work.  The 
stitches  for  the  first  row  of  these  4  pattiS-n  rows  are  taken  up  out  of 
the  vertical  part  of  the  stitches  in  the  preceding  round  and  in  the 
2nd  row  2  stitches  are  crocheted  off  together  and  1  chain  worked. 
In  the  succeeding  row  the  stitches  are  taken  up  out  of  the  chain 
stitch,  and  the  2  stitches  crocheted  together  alternately.  The  rows 
arc  then  sewed  together  on  the  wrong  side,  and  crocheted  as 
follows : — ist  round  :  With  blue  wool.  Alternately  i  slip  stitch  in 
the  vertical  jiart  of  the  2  stitches  crocheted,  i  chain.  2ud  round : 
1  double  in  the  chain  stitch,  3  treble,  2  long  treble,  3  treble  in  the 
next  chain  but  one,  i  double  in  the  next  chain  but  one.  All  rounds 
are  closed  with  a  slip  stitch.  3rd  round  :  With  white  wool.  1  slip 
stitch  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  long  treble,  *  i  chain,  i  stitch  in 
the  upper  parts  of  the  next  9  stitches,  to  be  drawn  out  long  (see 
illustration),  and  drawn  up  all  9  together,  2  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in 
the  upper  parts  of  the  last  stitch  out  of  which  the  9th  stitch  was 
taken;  repeat  from  *.  4th  round :  Alternately  8  treble  in  the  ist 
of  the  2  chain  after  the  9  stitches  drawn  up  together,  2  chain,  i 
double  in  the  slip  stitch,  taking  in  also  the  stitch  in  which  the 
slip  stitch  was  crocheted.  Sth  round :  With  blue  wool.  Double 
crochet. 

291.  — Rosette  for  Antimacassars,  &c. 

Braid  and  Crochet. 

The  braid  required  is  one  which  has  an  open-worked  medallion, 
with  six  loops  on  each  side,  and  a  narrow  close  strip  of  braid  alter¬ 
nately.  Begin  from  centre  with  7  chain  closed  into  a  circle  and 
crochet  as  follows : — ist  round :  1 6  double  in  the  circle.  2nd  round  : 

8  times  alternately  2  double,  i  purl  of  5  chain,  and  i  double. 
3rd  round  :  10  chain,  the  first  3  to  form  i  treble  6  times  aUernately 
I  treble  in  the  ist  double  following  the  next  purl,  7  chain  ;  then  l 
purl  in  the  next  double,  3  chain,  i  treble  in  the  treble  formed  by  the 
3  chain.  4th  round:  7  times  alternately  9  chain,  i  double  in  the 
centre  of  the  next  7  chain ;  last  of  all  S  chain,  i  treble  iu  the^  last 
treble.  5th  round ;  1 1  chain,  the  first  3  to  form  i  treble,  7  times 
alternately  3  treble  in  the  centre  3  of  the  9  chain,  8  chain ;  last  of 
all  2  treble  in  the  2  last  chain.  6th  round :  2  slip  stitches,  *  4 
double  with  9  chain  between  each  in  the  next  4  stitches,  joining  the 
centre  of  the  chain  to  the  next  2  loops  on  one  side  of  the  braid,  3 
chain,  i  purl,  3  chain,  miss  7 ;  repeat  from  *.  The  ends  of  braid 
are  then  neatly  sewed  together.  7th  round :  Along  the  other  side  of 
the  braid  *  i  double  iu  the  ist  loop,  twice  alternately  2  chain,  i 
purl,  3  chain,  i  double  iu  the  next  2  loops;  then  2  chain,  i  purl,  j 
chain,  i  double  in  the  next  loop,  2  chain,  i  purl,  3  chain ;  repeat 
from  *.  Of  course  every  round  of  the  above  is  closed  by  i  slip 
stitch. 

292. — Jabot  of  Crete  Lisse. 

This  pretty  ruffle,  for  the  front  of  dresses,  is  made  on  a  straight 
piece  of  net  folded  several  times,  and  measuring  10  inches  long  and 
3  wide ;  sloping,  however,  at  the  top  to  the  width  of  1  i  inch.  The 
foundation  thus  prepared  is  covered  with  pleated  frills  of  crepe  lisse 
and  crt*am-coloured  lace,  sewed  on  as  shown  in  the  illustration.. 
The  ruffle  is  then  finished  off  with  cream-coloured  ribbon. 

293  and  294. — Fans  for  Evening  Dress. 

1.  Frame  of  eliony  with  fan  of  pheasant’s  feathers.  Cord  and' 
tassels  of  black  silk. 

2.  Fan  of  red  morocco  in  wrought  silk  and  gold,  and  having  the 
form  of  an  arrow.  The  upper  part  of  the  frame  is  covered  with 
red  satin,  ornamented  with  pointed  flounces,  and  edged  with  red 
marabout  feathers.  Cord  and  tassels  of  red  silk. 


XUM 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN'S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE. 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 


f  ORD  CAREINGFORl)  and  Frances 
Countess  Waldegrave  entertained  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  party  of  guests  at  dinner  on 
the  25th  of  March.  Among  the  beauti- 
,  fill  toilettes  worn  was  one  of  white  tulle, 
^  trimmed  with  spiral  bands  of  claret  velvet, 

'  each  band  bordered  with  narrow  silver 
blonde  ;  the  over-dress,  consisting  of  Princesse 
f  T  train  and  long  cuirass,  was  of  rich  white  faille, 
t »  striped  with  claret  satin,  edged  with  a  ruche  h 
'  /a  vieille  of  satin,  edged  with  silver  blonde ; 
\\  claret  feathers  and  diamond  stars  in  the  hair-, 
the  long  sleeves,  bouillonnes  in  white  tulle, 
separated  by  silk  bands  of  claret  satin  edged  with 
silver. 

At  the  last  of  Mrs.  Perry’s  Tuesday  evening  dances 
in  Eaton-place  some  very  pretty  dresses  were  worn. 
One  of  white  net,  plentifully  trimmed  with  snowdrops 
and  ferns,  was  especially  beautiful.  Another  was 
of  faille  of  a  very  lovely  shade  of  pale  green,  the  left 
side  of  the  skirt  covered  with  narrow  diagonal  flounces 
of  cream-coloured  lace,  headed  by  bias  bands  of  the 
faille  ;  a  marguerite  plaiting  of  faille  went  entirely 
round  the  skirt,  and  the  train  being  considerably 
wider  on  the  latter  than  on  the  former,  the  left  side 
of  the  back  breadth  was  of  vert  d’eau  soie  damasse, 
much  fronce,  and  terminating  in  a  piece  en  zigzag,  lined 
with  faille  falling  on  to  the  lace  ;  the  Boiteux  tablier 
was  similarly  edged,  and  was  also  of  the  soie  damasse  ; 
the  train  had  the  Bulg.ire  pleat  and  was  of  the  faille  ; 
the  centre  of  the  bodice,  which  was  an  extremely  low 
square,  was  of  the  soie  damasse,  as  were  the  sleeves  ; 
a  frill  of  faille  and  some  cream  lace  edged  the  opening  ; 
the  sleeves  had  an  ornament  at  the  elbow  formed  of 
the  two  silks,  with  a  deep  ruffle  of  cream  lace. 

The  79th  Highlanders  gave  a  brilliant  ball  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  the  last  week  in  March,  at  which  some  beautiful 
dresses  were  worn. 

The  Marchioness  of  Exeter  had  a  dance  on  April  5th 
at  her  residence  in  Hereford  gardens,  to  celebrate 
the  debut  of  her  second  daughter.  Lady  Mary  Cecil. 
Some  beautiful  toilettes  were  worn.  A  young  married 
lady  wore  a  remarkably  pretty  dress  of  feuille  de  rose 
tulle  showered  over  with  bouquets  of  lily  of  the  valley 
and  silver  grass  ;  the  orer-dress  en  Princesse  was  of 
pink  brocade  with  bouquets  of  white  flowers,  and 
splendid  diamonds  were  worn.  A  chocolate  tulle  had 
a  Brussels  shawl  arranged  as  a  tablier ;  one  point 
reached  the  edge  of  the  skirt,  then  came  a  pointed 
tablier  of  cerise  faille  cut  out  in  battlements  piped  with 
chocolate,  and  over  it  the  other  corner  of  the  shawl ; 
the  ends  were  arranged  at  the  back  with  immense  loops 
of  cerise  ribbon  lined  with  chocolate,  and  a  cascade  of 
the  same  was  caried  down  the  back  of  the  skirt ;  a 
long  trail  of  laburnum  was  on  one  side  of  the  skirt, 
and  a  cascade  of  bows  on  the  other ;  low  chocolate 
cuirass  with  a  trail  of  laburnum  ;  diamond  bird  in  the 


hair,  with  feathers  of  the  two  colours.  A  young  lady 
wore  a  very  pretty  pink  net  with  white  roses  tied  with 
brown  satin  ribbon  ;  the  long  Swedish  gloves  were 
brown,  as  were  the  silk  stockings  and  the  rosettes  on 
the  pink  shoes.  A  white  dress  looked  very  pretty  and 
spring-like  with  a  trail  of  horse-chestnut  blossom 
across  the  front. 

A  series  of  tableaux  vivants,  on  a  grand  scale,  was 
given  in  the  private  theatre  of  the  Union  League  Club, 
New  York,  on  the  evenings  of  the  2 1st  and  23rd  of 
March.  The  Ntte  of  the  city  was  present  on  both 
occasions,  among  the  audience  and  among  the  actors 
themselves.  These  entertainments  were  preceded  by 
some  excellent  amateur  theatricals,  which  were  held 
in  the  same  theatre  the  previous  week.  The  first  of 
the  grand  tableaux  was  “Washington  Court,’’  in  which 
all  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  appeared  in  the  garb  of 
their  ancestors,  and  those  persons  whose  ancestors  had 
occupied  any  prominent  place  at  the  Court  were 
selected  to  take  part  in  the  representation.  The  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  dresses  and  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
poses  rendered  this  tableau  a  very  effective  one  ;  but  it 
was  eclipsed  by  a  pageant  of  splendour  quite  unequalled 
in  the  annals  of  tableaux.  It  was  called  “  America 
receiving  Foreign  Nations,”  the  representative  of  each 
nation  being  arrayed  in  a  characteristic  costume,  the 
representatives  being  the  fairest  and  most  beautiful 
women  of  the  most  exclusive  coterie  of  American 
fashionable  society.  Russia  was  represented  by  a 
lady  robed  in  scarlet  and  gold,  which  was  ornamented 
with  the  most  costly  sable  fur ;  Asia  wore  a  robe  of 
cashmere  covered  with  gold  embroidery,  and  adorned 
with  peacocks’  tails  and  eyes  ;  Cuba  was  dressed  in 
flowing  black  robes,  with  a  massive  gold  chain  broken 
in  two  ;  China  and  Japan  wore  very  handsome  dresses, 
and  quite  perfect  in  design.  India  was  represented  by 
a  brunette  :  her  costume  was  most  effective  and  elabo¬ 
rate  ;  her  train  was  of  Indian  cashmere,  embroidered 
with  elephants  and  tigers  ;  the  tunic  was  of  white 
cashmere,  nearly  reaching  to  the  ankles,  trimmed  with 
gold  fringe,  and  embroidered  with  black  and  gold  ;  the 
sides  of  the  dress  were  formed  of  draperies  of  gold  and 
silver  embroidery,  very  handsome  in  design,  worked 
on  black,  and  interspersed  with  gorgeous  colours  ; 
the  bodice  was  low,  of  white  silk  embroidered  with 
flowers ;  the  headdress  was  a  diadem  of  peacocks’ 
feathers,  covered  with  a  network  of  gold  and  scarlet, 
adorned  with  pearls  and  emeralds,  with  a  tiger  claw 
necklace  the  arms  and  neck,  which  were  bare,  were 
covered  with  native  jewellery.  A  young  American 
lady.  Miss  Stevens,  as  Egypt,  had  a  magnificent  golden 
dress,  covered  with  sphinxes,  and  a  headdress  h  la 
Sphinx,  very  characteristic  ;  the  whole  costume  was  a 
marvel  of  design  and  execution,  and  was  manufactured 
regardless  of  expense.  Germany  was  represented  by 
a  gentleman  in  a  Uhlan  dress,  and  every  nation  was 
more  or  less  well  costumed. 
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Paris,  April. 

TIE  last  week  of  Lent  has  been  the  only 
one  really  kept  with  anything  like  aus¬ 
terity  by  our  fashionable  Parisians,  and 
even  in  that  week  music  was  not  for¬ 
bidden — far  from  it.  One  of  the  greatest 
treats  to  dikttmti  is  the  concert  spiritucl,  with 
the  best  artists,  annually  given  on  the  Thurs¬ 
day  before  Easter,  and  the  church  services 
during  PassionjWeek  at  the  Notre  Dame  and 
at  La  Madeleine  are  worthy  any  concert.  Nor 
have  musical  treats  of  a  more  mundane  cha¬ 
racter  been  wanting  during  the  Holy  Week, 
the  concert  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  in  which 
Louis  Vivier  was  principal  performer.  The  talent  of 
Vivier  is  immense.  He  is  an  artist  of  an  order  which 
only  a  privileged  few  may  claim  to  be  ;  in  society 
he  is  a  charming  person,  of  unassuming  manners, 
pleasant  conversation,  and  a  most  witty  narrator  of 
anecdotes.  He  speaks  well,  and,  what  is  rarer,  thinks 
well.  If  his  tastes  were  less  simple,  no  artist  could 
have  held  a  higher  place  than  himself  in  society.  He 
would  have  been  a  lion  in  the  most  splendid  salons,  and 
his  coat  might  have  starred  with  numerous  decorations, 
had  he  cared  for  such  things.  But  Vivier  loves,  above 
all  things,  the  solitude  of  his  own  abode  and  the  study 
of  his  delightful  art.  Of  concerts  he  gives  but  one  in 
the  year,  and  that  always  in  the  spring.  It  is  always 
looked  forward  to  with  eager  impatience  by  all  true 
lovers  of  music. 

Another  sensational  concert  has  been  that  of  the 
young  son  of  the  Chevalier  Lancelottl,  a  child  eight 
years  old,  who  is  already  a  consummate  artist.  The 
Prince  of  Asturias  has  chosen  this  young  prodigy  for 
his  musician  in  ordinary,  and  it  is  on  the  eve  of  starting 
for  Madrid  that  Cesar  Lancelotti  has  given  this  concert 
at  the  Salle  Herz. 

Dancing  was  eschewed  in  all  aristocratic  saloons 
during  la  semaine  sainte,  but  not  quite  dance-music,  and 
there  were  conversazione  to  the  sound  of  waltzes  and 
mazurkas,  which,  although  an  innovation  from  Ger¬ 
many,  proved  very  grateful  to  Parisian  ears.  Not  that 
we  feel  anything  like  the  enthusiasm  of  our  neighbours 
for  the  waltz.  The  waltz  is  especially  a  German  dance, 
and  waltz  music  still  more  especially  German  music. 
The  French  dance  par  excellence  is  the  quadrille,  with  its 
pauses  so  favourable  to  causerie.  Promenade  in  flower¬ 
decorated  galleries,  to  the  soft  music  of  a  choice 
orchestra,  has  also  become  a  very  favourite  entertain¬ 
ment  of  late  years  with  Parisians. 

Receptions  of  this  style  took  place  at  the  mansions 
of  the  Countess  de  Virien,  the  Marchioness  de  Nicolai, 
and  the  Viscountess  de  Tawze.  The  viscountess  is  a 
writer  of  considerable  merit,  who  has  published. 


amongst  other  things,  a  very  charming  novel,  entitled 
Magnolia. 

There  has  also  been  a  grand  reception  at  the  Ministry 
for  Foreign  Affairs  after  an  official  dinner  party. 
Several  ladies  of  rank  graced  the  soiree,  and  added  to  it 
a  prestige  of  elegance  too  often  wanting  in  parties  of 
this  description.  Among  the  assistance  might  be  re¬ 
marked  Musurus  Pacha,  who  is  Turkish  Ambassador  in 
England  and  a  Christian.  Musurus  Pacha  has  come 
to  Paris  for  the  chiistening  of  the  new-born  son  of  his 
daughter.  Princess  Brancovano. 

The  vast  saloons  of  the  Marquise  de  Fillers  have 
been  no  less  filled  during  the  last  week.  There  was 
an  excellent  and  numerous  orchestra,  conducted  by 
Waldteufel,  and  which  appeared  to  exercise  an  exciting 
influence  upon  conversation.  This  was  also  the  case  in 
the  magnificent  palace  of  Madame  Haine,  who,  since 
her  grand  ball  of  the  Mi-Careme,  has  given  a  most  bril¬ 
liant  musical  rout.  Majesties  and  Royal  Highnesses 
have  succeeded  each  other  without  interruption  in 
passing  through  Paris  this  month.  After  the  Queen 
of  Holland  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  we  have  had 
the  Prince  of  Hesse,  the  Prince  Charles  of  Bavaria,  and 
the  Princess  of  Thurn  and  Taxis.  All  these  illustrious 
personages  have  lodged  in  hotels  just  like  the  common 
race  of  mortals.  Seeing  the  favour  with  which  Paris  is 
regarded  by  crowned  heads,  it  might  prove  a  good  plan 
to  build  in  our  capital  an  hotel  specially  affected  to 
Royal  guests.  Each  sovereign  would  have  his  special 
apartment  marked  with  his  crest  and  cipher,  and  fitted 
to  suit  his  own  convenience.  Ease  and  comfort  are  not 
appreciated  according  to  the  same  rules  by  people  of 
different  climes,  and  why  should  all  be  subjected  to  the 
same  conditions  of  existence  the  Shah  of  Persia,  for 
instance,  consigned  to  the  same  rooms  as  the  Prince  of 
Wales  ? 

How  many  majesties  who  are  equally  deterred  from 
foreign  travels  by  the  disgust  of  mixing  with  the  motley 
crowd  in  common  hotels,  and  by  the  dread  of  the  grand 
official  receptions  which  await  them  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  do  not  travel  incog,  would  gladly  flock  to 
Paris  if  they  were  assured  of  finding  there  a  residence 
specially  prepared  for  them,  where  they  would  move 
in  the  exclusive  society  of  “  brothers  and  cousins  !” 

The  small  but  popular  theatre  of  Le  Palais  Royal 
has  just  given,  with  the  greatest  success,  a  short  piece, 
entitled  II  ne  Sait  pas  Lire,  the  author  of  which  hides  his 
name  under  that  of  one  of  his  possessions,  the  ^  I'lteau 
of  Beauvallon.  By  the  spirit  and  humour  with  which 
this  charming  little  piece  abounds,  it  has  not  been 
difficult  to  recognise  the  grandson  of  Madame  Perrot, 
whose  remarkable  novels  have  been  appreciated  by  all 
the  readers  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes — M.  Ambroise 
Janvier  de  la  Motto,  to  give  his  name  in  full. 
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%*  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  whr.  present  themselves  at 
onr  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  the  ENOLisHwoMaN’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  Correspondents. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 


Dress, 

Ohretiinne  writes — “Dear  Humming-Bird,— Would  you  kindly 
suggest  a  suitable  dinner  dress  while  I  am  in  mourning  for  my  grand¬ 
mother,  who  is  just  dead  ?  I  move  in  good  society,  and  from  my 
husband’s  position  I  am  obliged  to  go  out  frequently.  I  have  a 
white  silk,  almost  new.  Would  it  do  if  trimmed  with  black  lace  and 
velvet,  or  will  it  be  necessary  for  me  to  get  a  black  net  over  silk  ? 
Also  will  cashmere  capes  still  be  fashionable  this  summer  ;  if  not, 
what  will  be  most  worn  P’’  [Black  net  or  black  grenadine  over  silk. 
The  capes  will  not  be  worn.  Fichus  with  long  ends,  and  jacket  with 
■sleeves,  will  be  popular.] 

Work-Table. 

Wakatipa. — See  notice  at  end  of  Conversazione.  Madame  Letellier 
has  written  to  you. 

Enquirer. — With  pleasure.  The  Berlin  patterns  that  are  yet  to 
be  gfiven  this  year  are — a  Travelling  Bag,  a  Hand  Screen,  a  Lady’s 
Slipper,  and  a  handsome  pattern  for  a  cushion,  which  would  also 
serve  for  a  footstool. 

Daisy  wants  to  know  where  she  can  learn  to  make  the  bodies  of 
point  lace  butterflies  ?  [From  Devonia’s  Lace  Book.  Ofiice  of 
Bazaar  and  Mart,  32,  Welhnglon-street,  Strand,  WX!.] 

Can  the  Editor,  Humming-Bird,  or  any  of  their  correspondents 
tell  Honor  Bright  what  to  do  in  the  following  case  ?  I  marked  six 
new  pocket-handkerchiefs  with  marking  ink.  After  using  one  for  a 
few  hours  I  saw  a  great  hole.  The  piece  was  quite  out  where  the 
name  had  been.  On  trying  another  one  holes  appeared  on  the  edges 
of  the  letters.  What  must  I  do  ?  The  handkerchiefs  are  quite  new. 
Can  they  be  embroidered  in  any  way,  and,  if  so,  who  can  do  it  ?  [I 
think  you  might  have  embroidered  initials  or  monogram  cleverly 
inserted.  They  could  be  applique  on  net.] 

Sitting  V.  Standing  in  Church. 

Beatrice  writes — “  Edith  tells  us  that  the  laws  of  the  Church 
direct  when  we  are  to  kneel  and  when  to  stand.  Let  us  see  how  far 
she  is  correct  in  making  such  an  assertion.  The  Rubric  does  give 
frequent  and  unmistakable  directions  as  to  kneeling,  but  not  so  as 
regards  standing ;  for  instance,  there  is  no  direction  to  stand  at  the 
Anthem,  or  at  any  one  of  the  Canticles,  and  metrical  hymns,  such  as 
axe  now  generally  sung  between  the  prayers  and  Communion  service 
and  before  the  sermon,  are  never  mentioned  at  all,  so  consequently  no 
attendant  position  is  named.  There  is,  moreover,  no  Rubrical  injunc¬ 
tion  to  stand  during  the  reading  or  chanting  of  the  Psalms,  and  it  is 
important  to  mark  this,  as  some  girls  are  under  the  erroneous  im¬ 
pression  that  such  a  direction  does  exist.  The  mistake  has  arisen 
thus : — There  is  a  command  to  stand  at  the  preliminary  ‘  Gloria’ — 
that  is,  the  ‘  Gloria’  said  immediately  before  the  Psalms — but  this 
does  not  apply  to  the  Psalms  themselves,  and  any  girl  is  not  only 
perfectly  justified,  but  strictly  correct  according  to  the  Rubric,  in 
■flitting  down  the  moment  the  Psalma  for  the  day  have  been  given  out. 
So  much  for  the  strict  letter  of  the  law.  But  Edith,  and  those  who 
agree  with  her,  will  probably  say,  ‘  Gi-anted  that  there  is  no  Rubrical 
injunction  to  stand  at  certain  parts  of  the  service,  yet  still  the  position 
IS  implied ;  it  is  only  commanded  in  two  or  three  cases,  it  is  true,  but 
it  is  evidently  understood  that  standing  is  the  position  to  be  assumed 
in  other  instances.’  To  this  I  reply  that  the  Rubric  does  not  leave 
anything  of  real  importance  to  be  understood.  For  instance,  there  is 
nothing  left  to  be  understood  as  regards  kneeling,  the  direction  for 
which  is  repeated  over  and  over  again  whenever  it  is  intended  that 
position  should  be  assumed,  but  as  regards  standing  the  case  is  totally 
diflierent.  Standing  is  only  enjoined  during  the  creeds  and  the  reading 
of  the  Gospel ;  as  regards  other  parts  of  the  service,  it  is  very  pro¬ 


perly  left  to  the  discretion  of  each  individual  member  of  a  congrega¬ 
tion  whether  to  sit  or  stand.  Edith  thinks  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
importance  whether  the  Princesses  encourage  or  discourage  Ritualism. 
Well,  Edith  must  hold  her  own  opinion.  I  am  truly  glad  that  it  is 
not  the  prevailing  one,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  considered  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  consequently  a  subject  of 
rejoicing,  by  some  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  both  sexes  that  the 
Princesses  have  shown  so  unmistakably  that  they  have  no  sympathy 
with  Ritualism.  Edith  thinks  that  the  argument  as  to  what  is  done 
in  those  bodies  that  have  left  the  Church  is  not  to  the  point,  but  if 
she  wiU  refer  to  Rodin’s  letter  she  will  see  that  it  is  exactly  to  the 
point.  Robin  simply  accused  all  girls  who  sit  instead  of  standing 
of  coldness  and  indiflerence,  an  abstract  charge  to  which  I  replied  by 
saying  that  the  practice  of  sitting  did  not  necessarily  imply  either 
coldness  or  indiflerence,  and  I  brought  forward  in  support  of  my 
argument  the  Presbyterians  and  certain  Nonconformist  sects,  among 
whose  faults  coldness  and  indiflerence  can  certainly  not  be  reckoned. 
Edith  informs  me  that  the  Church  of  England  never  uses  the  term 
‘  Protestant’  in  her  formularies.  I  am  quite  aware  of  that ;  but  Edith 
and  those  who  think  with  her  must  permit  mo  to  remind  them  that 
the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  established  is  a  Protestant  Church, 
and  only  exists  so  long  as  it  maintains  that  character.  By  the 
coronation  oath  the  Sovereigu  promises  to  maintain  ‘  the  Protestant 
reformed  religion  established  by  law,’  a  sufficient  proof  that  the 
Church  of  England  is  considered  a  Protestant  Church ! 

Etiquette. 

Aliquis  writes — “  Madam, — I  read  with  interest  your  article  in 
the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  of, February  on  tbo 
‘  Etiquette  of  Card-Leaving,’  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  tell  me  if, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  first  call,  a  card  should  not  be  sent  up,  even 
though  the  caller  goes  in.  Also,  when  a  gentleman  is  calhng  on  a 
lady,  should  he,  in  leaving  a  card  for  the  husband,  place  it  on  the 
drawing-room  table  without  remark,  or  leave  it  in  the  ball  ?  Again, 
if  a  gentleman  is  living  with  a  married  sister,  can  he  put  any  address 
on  his  card?’’  [i.  A  first  call  forms  no  exception  to  the  rule.  A 
well-trained  servant  would  suppress  the  card,  even  if  sent  in. 
*.  Leave  it  in  the  hall.  3.  If  he  lives  there  he  can,  of  course,  put 
the  address.] 

Music. 

Perplexity  would  be  very  much  obliged  to  Humming-Bird  if  she 
or  any  of  her  correspondents  could  tell  her  the  names  of  somo 
magazines  of  music  published  monthly.  She  has  heard  there  are  two 
or  three,  but  her  inquiries  have  been  unsuccessful. 

Hair  Wash. 

Janet  writes — “  Dear  Madam, — My  hair  is  turning  very  grey.  Will 
you  kindly  inform  me  in  your  next  issue  if  ‘  the  Condy’s  Fluid,’  to 
be  sent  at  is.  per  bottle,  is  a  restorer,  or  merely  Condy’s  Disinfecting 
Fluid  ?  If  the  latter,  I  could  get  a  bottle  here,  or  would  Madame  do 
Tour  send  me  a  bottle  to  Edinburgh  if  I  were  to  inclose  a  dozen 
stamps  P’  [I  made  a  mistake  in  the  last  Conversazione  in  saying 
Madame  de  Tour  would  forward  a  bottle  for  twelve  stamps.  I  am 
very  sorry  if  my  mistake  has  inconvenienced  any  one,  and  offer  them 
my  sincere  apologies.  The  Crimson  Fluid  is  the  correct  mixture  to 
use  for  this  purpose.  It  can  bo  ordered  through  any  chemist.  It  is, 

I  believe,  the  disinfectant  fluid,  and  contains  nothing  poisonous  or 
deleterious  to  the  skin.  The  mode  in  which  it  should  be  applied  for 
darkening  the  colour  of  the  hair  is  by  diluting  it  by  putting  about 
about  half  a  wineglassful  of  the  fluid  to  ten  wineglassfuls  of  water,  or 
in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  fluid  to  twenty  of  water,  and 
washing  the  hair  with  the  solution  twice  a  week.  This  will  be  found 
to  gradually  darken  the  colour  of  the  hair  in  an  almost  imperceptible 
manner.] 

Miscellaneous. 

E.  H. — Your  letter  has  been  received  by  Madame  Letellier.  Many 
thanks  for  clearing  up  the  mystery.  The  money  shall  be  held  in 
hand,  awaiting  your  order. 

W.  W.  writes—"  Dear  Humming-Bird,- There  will  shortly  bo 
brought  before  Parliament  a  bill  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  practice 
of  vivisection.  The  subject  is  a  painful  one,  so  painful  in  its  details  that 
the  general  public  have  put  it  aside,  believing  it  to  be  a  scientific  neces¬ 
sity,  full  of  horror  and  cruelty,  but  unavoidable.  Without  attempting 
to  harrow  the  feelings  of  your  readers  with  the  particulars  of  a 
practice  that  the  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  has  shown 
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to  be  horrible  almost  beyond  belief,  I  think  all  should  more  or  less 
understand  that  vivisection  means  operation  on  living  animals — dogs, 
horses,  cats— that  these  poor  creatures  are  kept  alive  for  days,  often 
withoutfood  or  drink,  to  be  again  and  again  subjected  to  the  operator’s 
knife.  Science  has  discovered  how  to  render  them  voiceless,  and 
their  mute  anguish  is  not  the  least  part  of  the  horror.  There  are 
societies  now  formed  for  the  total  abolition  of  vivisection ;  petitions 
for  signature  will  bo  readily  supplied,  every  one  can  therefore  lend  a 
helping  hand.  Science  alone  pleads  for  the  practice ;  the  majority 
condemn  it,  and  the  voice  of  the  nation  should  be  heard  to  its  last 
echoes  in  protest  and  condemnation.  Those  of  your  readers  who 
desire  further  information  and  knowledge  on  the  subject  will  find  an 
excellent  article  in  the  April  number  of  Good  Words,  written  by 
E.  Condor  Gray,  and  I  would  also  refer  them  to  the  Evidence  given 
before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Vivisection,  by  George  R.  Jesse, 
published  by  Pickering,  196,  Piccadilly.  The  feeling  of  the  nation 
is  undoubtedly  against  vivisection,  and  all  may  help  to  enter  a  protest 
against  it  by  obtaining  petitions  and  seeking  signatures.  Perhaps 
you  will  invite  a  little  correspondence  on  the  subject.  I  shall  gladly 
afford  any  information.”  [I  am  glad  to  insert  your  plea  for  the  poor 
animals,  and  hope  it  may  direct  attention  to  the  horrible  cruelties 
practised  in  the  name  of  science.] 

A.  B.  writes — “Dear  Sir, — Would  you  kindly  insert  in  your 
column  for  correspondents  the  accompanying  article  ?  I  think  it  may 
do  good  to  some  who  have  been  inquiring  where  to  dispose  of  their 
work : — ‘  Fairy  Queen  writes  to  tell  her  sisters  that  a  shop  is  opened 
for  the  sale  of  every  description  of  work  done  by  ladies.  For  a  small 
annual  sum  they  will  be  enabled  to  exhibit  six  articles  at  a  time. 
Fairy  Queen  writes  to  tell  her  sisters  of  this  excellent  depot,  as  she 
has  often  seen  in  various  newspapers  inquiries  where  they  could 
dispose  of  their  work.  Besides  receiving  work  contributed  by  ladies, 
the  manager  will  give  work  on  application  to  those  members  who 
desire  to  have  it.  Any  lady  may  become  a  member — that  is  to  say, 
she  is  not  obliged  to  assert  that  she  is  either  necessitous  or  poor.  I 
give  the  address,  39A,  Tachbrook-street,  Pimlico,  S.W.’  ” 

Field  Daisies  write — “  Dear  Humming-Bird, — A  charming  poem 
appeared  several  months  ago  in  The  Young  Englishwoman.  It  was 
called  ‘  Maud  Miiller,’  and  is  by  Whittier.  We  (that  is,  myself  and 
sisters)  heard  it  read  some  time  ago  at  an  entertainment,  and  we  have 
been  trying  to  get  it  ever  since.  We  cannot  remember  in  what 
number  of  The  Young  Englishwoman  it  appeared,  and  we  always 
send  each  number,  when  read,  to  our  married  sister  in  New  Zealand. 
Would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  of  you  to  give  it  in  The  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine,  which  we  take  as  well;  as  the  Editor  of  The 
Young  Englishwoman  might  not  like  to  insert  it  in  that  again  ?  We 
are  afraid  you  will  not  like  to  give  it,  as  it  is  so  long,  but  we  think 
perhaps  you  will  if  we  all  sign  our  names  and  get  as  many  of  our 
friends  to  do  so  as  wo  can.”  [It  is  impossible  to  resist  so  many 
pretty  names,  and  as  the  poem  is  really  a  beautiful  idyll  I  do  not 
think  our  subscribers  will  object  to  our  giving  it,  long  as  it  is. — 
Humming-Bird.] 

MAUD  MULLER. 

Maud  Muller,  on  a  summer’s  day. 

Raked  the  meadows  sweet  with  hay. 

Beneath  her  torn  hat  glowed  the  wealth 
Of  simple  beauty  and  rustic  health. 

Singing,  she  wrought,  and  a  merry  glee 
The  mock-bird  echoed  from  his  tree. 

But,  when  she  glanced  to  the  far-off  town. 

White  from  its  hill-slope  looking  down. 

The  sweet  song  died,  and  a  vague  unrest 
And  a  nameless  longing  filled  her  breast — 

A  wish,  that  she  hardly  dared  to  own. 

For  something  better  than  she  had  known. 

The  Judge  rode  slowly  down  the  lane. 

Smoothing  his  horse’s  chestnut  mane. 

He  drew  his  bridle  in  the  shade 
Of  fhe  apple-trees,  to  greet  the  maid. 

And  ask  a  draught  from  the  spring  that  flowed 
Through  the  meadows  across  the  road. 

She  stooped  where  the  cool  spring  bubbled  up. 

And  filled  for  him  her  small  tin  cup. 

And  blushed  as  she  gave  it,  looking  down 
On  her  feet  so  bare,  and  her  tattered  gown. 


“Thanks!”  said  the  Judge,  “a  sweeter  draught 
From  a  fairer  hand  was  never  quaff’d.” 

He  spoke  of  the  grass,  and  flowers,  and  trees. 

Of  the  singing  birds  and  the  humming  bees ; 

Then  talked  of  the  haying,  and  wondered  whether 
The  cloud  in  the  west  would  bring  foul  weather. 

And  Maud  forgot  her  brier-torn  gown. 

And  her  graceful  ankles  bare  and  brown ;  i 

And  listened,  while  a  pleased  surprise  ^ 

Looked  from  her  long-lashed  hazel  eyes. 

At  last,  like  one  who  for  delay  ' 

Seeks  a  vain  excuse,  he  rude  away. 

‘  Maud  Muller  looked  and  sighed :  “  Ah  me !  i 

That  I  the  Judge’s  bride  might  be! 

“  He  would  dress  me  up  in  silks  so  fine. 

And  praise  and  toast  mo  at  his  wine.  I 

“  My  father  should  wear  a  broadcloth  coat : 

My  brother  should  sail  a  painted  boat. 

“  I’d  dress  my  mother  so  grand  and  gay. 

And  the  baby  should  have  a  now  toy  each  day. 

“  And  I’d  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  poor. 

And  all  should  bless  me  who  left  our  door.” 

The  Judge  looked  back  as  he  climbed  the  hill. 

And  saw  Maud  Muller  standing  still. 

“  A  form  more  fair,  a  face  more  sweet. 

Ne'er  hath  it  been  my  lot  to  meet. 

“  And  her  modest  answer  and  graceful  air 
Show  her  wise  and  good  as  she  is  fair. 

“  Would  she  were  mine,  and  I  to-day 
Like  her  a  harvester  of  hay : 

“No  doubtful  balance  of  rights  and  wrongs. 

And  weary  lawyers  with  endless  tongues, 

“  But  low  of  cattle  and  song  of  birds. 

And  health  of  quiet  and  loving  words.” 

But  ho  thought  of  his  sisters,  proud  and  cold. 

And  his  mother,  vain  of  her  rank  and  gold. 

So,  closing  his  heart,  the  Judge  rode  on. 

And  Maud  was  left  in  the  field  alone. 

But  the  lawyers  smiled  that  afternoon. 

When  he  hummed  in  court  an  old  love-tune ; 

And  the  young  girl  mused  beside  the  well. 

Till  the  rain  on  the  uuraked  clover  fell. 

He  wedded  a  wife  of  richest  dower. 

Who  lived  for  fashion,  as  ho  for  power. 

Tet  oft,  in  his  marble  hearth’s  bright  glow. 

He  watched  a  picture  come  and  go : 

And  sweet  Maud  Muller’s  hazel  eyes 
Looked  out  in  their  innocent  surprise. 

Oft  when  the  wine  in  his  cup  was  red. 

He  lunged  for  the  wayside  well  instead : 

And  closed  his  eyes  on  his  garnished  rooms. 

To  dream  of  meadows  and  clover  blooms. 

And  the  proud  man  sighed  with  a  secret  pain 
“  Ah  that  1  were  free  again ! 

“  Free  as  when  I  rode  that  day 

Where  the  barefoot  maiden  raked  her  hay.” 

She  wedded  a  man  unlearned  and  poor. 

And  many  children  played  round  her  door. 

But  care  and  sorrow,  and  childbirth  pain. 

Left  their  traces  on  heart  and  brain. 

And  oft,  when  the  summer  sun  shone  hot 
On  the  new-mown  hay  in  the  meadow  lot. 

And  she  heard  the  little  spring-brook  fall 
Over  the  roadside,  through  the  wall. 

In  the  shade  of  the  apple-tree  again 
She  saw  a  rider  draw  his  rein. 

And,  gazing  down  with  timid  grace. 

She  felt  his  pleased  eyes  read  her  face. 

Sometimes  her  narrow  kitchen  walls 
Stretched  away  into  stately  halls ; 
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The  weary  wheel  to  a  spinet  turned, 

The  tallow  candle  an  astral  burned, 

And  for  him  who  sat  by  the  chimney  lug. 

Dozing  and  grumbling  o’er  pipe  and  mug, 

A  manly  form  at  her  side  she  saw. 

And  joy  was  duty,  and  love  was  law. 

Then  she  took  up  her  burden  of  life  again, 

Saying  only,  “  It  might  have  been  !” 

Alas!  for  Maiden,  alas!  for  Judge, 

For  rich  repincr  and  household  drudge! 

God  pity  them  both !  and  pity  us  all. 

Who  vainly  the  dreams  of  youth  recall. 

For  of  all  sad  works  of  tongue  or  pen. 

The  saddest  are  these :  “  It  might  have  been !’’ 

Ah,  well !  for  us  all  some  sweet  hope  lies 
Deeply  buried  from  human  eyes : 

And,  in  the  hereafter,  angels  may 
Koll  the  stone  from  its  grave  away ! 

J.  G.  Whittier. 

Marie  R.  would  be  much  obliged  to  the  Editor  (or  to  any  of  the 
correspondents  to  the  Exglishwomax’s  Domestic  Magazixe)  if  ho 
could  recommend  her  a  first-class  pension,  in  Paris,  where  a  lady 
could  reside  with  comfort  for  the  autumn  and  winter  months ;  or,  does 
he  know  of  any  good  schools  for  young  ladies,  where  a  lady  would  be 
received  'as  parlour  boarder  at  a  moderate  charge,  either  with  or 
without  a  maid  ?  MaRie  R.  will  be  greatly  obliged  to  the  Editor 
if  he  will  kindly  insert  her  inquiries  in  the  May  number  of  his 
Magazine.” 

Sister  Ursula. — You  are  perfectly  right  in  theory,  but  you  must 
remember  that  when  disease  is  jiresent  there  is  often  a  total  lack  of 
energy,  and  that  from  no  fault  of  the  patient.  Remember  poor 
Mrs.  Domhoy,  who  failed  to  “  make  the  effort”  which  the  doctor 
said  was  all  that  was  needed  to  restore  her  to  health . 

Alicia. — Mr.  Nicoll  has  removed  from  Oxford-street  to  lo, 
Blenheim-street,  New  Bond-street.  The  boots  are  furnished  with  a 
spring,  which  improves  the  shape  of  the  feet.  I  am  sure  yon  would 
like  them. 

Cax  Hummixo-Bird  tell  me  the  origin  of  the  word  knight  ?  {.Xotes 
and  Queries  says:— “The  name  of  knight,  as  an  honorary  title  in 
England,  is  Anglo-Saxon  cnyht,  signifying  puer,  servus,  or  an 
attendant.  Tooke  derives  it  from  enytt ;  the  past  participle  of  cnytt-an , 
to  knit,  neefere,  alligare,  attacker,  smi  thus  signifying  un  attacM : 
one  attached,  connected  with,  bound  to.  Verstegan  observes  : — 
‘This  tytle  of  right  worshipfull  dignity  was  heretofore  by  our 
ancestors  written  cniht,  and  both  in  the  high  and  low  Germany  by 
the  name  of  knight  (which  a  little  they  vary  in  the  orthography)  is 
understood  a  servant.  It  m,ay  seem  strange  (he  adds)  how  our  name 
of  knight,  being  with  us  of  such  esteeme  of  worship,  should  in  the 
etymology  thereof  appeare  no  more  than  it  doth .  To  resolve  with 
diflSculty  I  can  judge  no  other,  haring  no  proof  or  pregnant  reason 
otherwise  to  enduce  me,  but  that  the  name  of  knight  must  have 
begiun  to  be  a  name  of  honour  among  our  ancestors,  in  such  as  were 
admitted  for  their  merits  to  be  knights  to  the  king,  that  is,  to  be  his 
owne  servants,  or  in  some  sort  his  officers  or  retayners,  and  to  ride 
with  him.’ — On  Decayed  Intelligence,  ch.  x.  In  one  instance  we  still 
continue  to  use  the  meaning  of  the  German  Knecht,  in  the  knight  of 
a  shire,  who  serves  in  Parliament  for  a  particular  county.”] 


Ladies  wishing  to  advertise  work  of  home  manufacture,  tinting  of 
cartes,  i>et  animals,  &c.,  for  sale,  can  do  so  in  this  portion  of  the 
paper.  Charge  for  insertion,  one  shilling  per  line  of  twelve  words. 

I  WISH  to  exchange  a  copper  tea-urn  for  some  useful  articles,  value 
sixteen  shillings.  What  offers  ?— Violet.  Address  with  Editor. 

Miss  Clyde,  3,  Albert-tcirace,  Newport,  Barnstaple,  Devon  (late 
of  Northdown  Lodge,  Bideford),  sends  zo  roots  of  Devonshire  ferns, 
6  varieties,  or  100  leaves,  for  14  stamps.  She  sends  a  box  con¬ 
taining  100  ro  ts,  9  varieties,  for  5s.  No  charge  for  package. 

Graphic  delineation  of  character  from  handwriting.  Please  send 
13  stamps  to  L.  R.  Address  with  Editor. 

Bee  makes  blue  serge  knickerbocker  suits  for  little  boys,  trimmed 
with  black  Hercules  braid  and  gilt  buttons  with  anchor.  Length  of 


blouse  from  neck  to  waist,  iS  inches  ;  width  of  hack,  14  inches 
length  of  sleeve,  15  inches;  length  of  knickerbocker  from  band  to 
knee,  19  inches.  Price,  los.  6d. ;  if  carriage  paid,  12s.  Address 
w  ith  Editor. 

A  LADY  who  has  had  some  experience  in  conducting  a  periodical, 
keeping  accounts  of  advertisements,  revising  manuscripts,  reading 
proofs,  &c.,  wishes  to  obtain  employment  of  a  similar  kind.  Writes 
a  clear  hand,  lias  no  objection  to  fixed  hours  of  attendance.  Address 
with  Editor. 


Home  Duessmakixg. — Madame  Adele  Letellier  begs  to  aimounce 
that  ladies  can  have  their  own  materials  fitted  at  a  moderate  charge 
at  30,  llenrietta-street.  Covent-garden,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Fridays,  from  10  to  i  o’clock.  A  Course  of  Lessons  in  Practical  Dress* 
making.  Cutting  Out,  <tc.,  for  ladies,  will  he  given  at  the  above  address 
on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  from  2  to  3. 30  p.m.,  by  an  experienced 
dressmaker.  A  Course  of  Lessons  on  Home  Millinery  w  ill  also  shortly 
be  commenced  in  connection  with  the  articles  now  appearing  in  the 
Young  Englishivoman  on  that  subject.  Ladies  intending  to  join 
these  classes  are  requested  to  communicate  with  Madame  Adcle 
Letellier,  30,  llenrietta-street,  Coveut-garden. 

COMMISSIONS  FROM  ABROAD. 

To  judge  from  the  letters  that  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
columns  of  the  Conversazione  from  ladies  residing  abroad,  they  appear 
to  experience  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  articles  of  dress  of  recent 
fashion  and  good  style,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  dwellers 
in  India,  America,  and  Australia  to  procure  the  many  luxuries  of  the 
wardrobe,  the  dressing-room,  and  the  cuisine,  which  to  those  who 
live  at  home  have  almost  become  necessaries.  The  convenience, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  even  at  home,  in  places  remote  from  fashion  and  shops, 
from  being  placed  in  a  position  to  correspond  with  some  one  in 
London  capable  of  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  It  is  in  the 
belief  that  she  may  be  useful  in  this  way  that  Madame  Adile 
Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  which  enable  her  to  execute  any  orders  of  the  foregoing 
kind. 

In  transmitting  such  commissions,  ladies  arc  requested  to  be  very 
precise  in  giving  details,  description,  &c.,  of  the  articles  they  order, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  change  them  after  having  been  sent 
abroad. 

Madame  Letellier  reserves  the  right  of  charging  ten  per  cent,  com¬ 
mission  upon  articles  the  purchase  of  which  entails  much  outlay  of 
time  or  expense  of  other  kinds. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

(Messrs.  Hammond  and  Co.,  8,  Vigo-street,  Regent-street,  W.) 

May  Breezes.  By  Gustav  Lnnge.  Marked  price,  33. — Easy  but 
brilliant  variations  upon  a  very  pleasing  melody. 

Fischerlied  Tonstdek.  By  Gustav  Lange.  Marked  price,  3s. — 
This  is  one  of  the  most  charming  melodies  we  have  heard  for  some 
time  in  new  music,  'fhe  theme  glides  ripplingly  through  tranquil 
reverie-like  changes  till  it  fades  away  into  the  merest  thread  of  sound 
at  the  end.  Players  whose  forte  is  expression  will  be  delighted  with 
this  piece. 

The  Swedish  tVedding  March.  By  A.  Sodermann.  Marked  price, 
3s. — A  quaint  and  curious  composition,  which  must  be  played  over 
more  than  once  before  the  player  can  understand  the  composer’s 
meaning ;  but  improves  with  every  time  of  hearing. 

Welding  March.  For  the  pianoforte.  By  Josef  Schmuck.  Marked 
prices :  solo,  23.  fid. ;  duet,  3s.—  Brilliant,  spirited,  and  effective. 

Land  of  Dreams  Waltzes.  By  Georges  Lamothe.  Marked  price,  48. 

Billet-Doux  UaRzes.  By  Georges  Lamothe.  Marked  price,  4s. 

La  Fiancee  Waltzes.  By  Georges  Lamothe. — We  have  given  the 
names  of  those  waltzes  in  the  order  in  which  they  come  in  our  regard. 
All  brilliant  and  in  well-marked  time ;  they  are  worthy  the  composer 
of  the  Premier  Baiser.  Printers’  errors  are  so  rarely  found  in  music 
that  the  omission  of  a  bar  in  the  fourth  line  of  the  eighth  page  of  the 
Billet-Doux  Waltzes  is  likely  to  mislead  inexperienced  musicians. 

Carte  Blanche  Qalop.  By  Emile  Rosali.  Marked  price,  48. 

Full  Stop  Qalop.  By  Emile  Rosali.  Marked  price,  4s. — Both 
good,  notwithstanding  their  curious  names. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

^  IR  IVAN  has  convoyed  Lady  Sara,  and  Lady 
K  Sara’s  husband,  who  is  “  very  like  a  whale,” 
^  has  piloted  Lady  Horneck.  As  we  rustle 
^  into  our  places  at  dinner  I  glance  up  at  the 
'  young  gentleman  to  whose  lot  I  have  fallen, 
and  I  find  myself  in  charge  of  a  slim  giant, 
^  whose  neck  is  so  long,  his  hair  so  yellow,  and 
his  face  so  red,  that  he  looks  like  a  blazing  sun- 
«?•  flower  on  a  thin  shaky  stem. 

“  Turbot  he  says  to  me  in  a  pleasant  Irish 
(i|  voice. 

i  I  think  he  is  offering  me  some,  and  I  am  just 
about  to  say  “  Thanks,”  when  I  perceive  it  is  only  his 
left  eye  which  is  fixed  on  my  countenance ;  his  right 
is  directed  straight  at  Sir  Ivan,  of  whom  he  is  evidently 
asking  this  question. 

Sir  Ivan  nods  pleasantly,  and  catches  my  eye  with  a 
half  smile.  I  perceive  now  that  I  am  at  his  left  hand  ; 
Lady  Sara  is  on  his  right ;  next  her  is  a  pale  dyspeptic 
man,  a  county  magnate,  and  a  chairman  of  the  quarter 
sessions,  famous  for  his  severe  sentences  on  criminal 
wretchedness  and  rags.  Next  him  is  seated  Hester 
Horneck,  blooming,  radiant,  brilliant  as  a  rainbow 
without  its  tears.  My  eyes  rest  on  her  a  little  wonder- 
ingly,  a  little  scornfully  maybe,  and  then  they  come  back 
with  sudden  haste  to  my  giant. 

“  Turbot  is  my  weakness,”  he  is  saying  amiably. 

“  Indeed,  then  I  am  glad  you  have  got  some.” 

“Yes,  I  generally  manage  to  get  what  I  like.” 

“You  are  very  clever ;  it  is  more  than  I  can  do.” 

Sir  Ivan  is  listening. 

“  That  is  because  you  don’t  try.  Miss  Luttrell,”  he 
says. 

“  Yes  I  do,  but  I  always  fail.  Now  I  rather  wanted 
salmon  to-day  ;  that  is  why  I  got  turbot.” 

“  It  is  very  early  for  salmon,”  observes  the  giant. 
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“  Is  it  ?  Oh,  I  dare  say  it  is,”  I  respond  carelessly. 
“  Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  of  my  failures.  I  always 
want  things  that  are  hard  to  get.” 

“  It  you  want  salmon,  that  certainly  is  not  too  hard 
to  be  got  at,”  remarks  Sir  Ivan. 

I  do  not  care  in  the  least  for  any  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl. 
I  am  not  yet  come  to  my  gourmand  years,  perhaps  I 
never  shall  come  to  them,  but  I  do  care  for  flattery,  and 
I  rather  like  Sir  Ivan’s  tone  of  voice ;  it  caresses  me 
and  soothes  my  wounded  pride.  I  give  him  a  smile  of 
thanks,  and  say  laughingly — 

“  You  know  I  was  only  jesting.  I  do  not  really 
want  salmon.” 

“  But  is  there  anything  you  do  really  want he 
asks  quite  earnestly  ;  “  I  am  anxious  to  ascertain  whether 
for  once  I  can’t  manage  a  success  for  you.  I  shall  be 
sadly  disappointed  if  your  stay  at  Castle  Horneck  turns 
into  a  failure.” 

“  It  won’t  do  that,”  I  answer ;  “  you  can’t  think 
how  glad  I  am  to  be  here.” 

I  say  this  thinking  of  Warfield  and  of  Mr.  Mawditt, 
and  I  feel  tears  so  near  my  eyes  that  I  am  obliged  to 
look  resolutely  at  my  plate  till  the  sudden  flush  and 
smart  have  passed.  When  I  glance  up  again  Sir  Ivan 
is  talking  rapidly  to  Lady  Sara,  and  the  dyspeptic  man 
with  a  green  cast  over  his  countenance  is  asking  for 
“just  a  thimbleful  of  brandy.”  He  pours  it  into  some 
cold  water  and  drinks  it  with  a  face  of  misery.  His 
eye  catches  mine  as  he  puts  the  glass  down. 

“  I  am  a  great  sufferer.  Miss  Luttrell,”  he  says  to  me 
across  the  table  in  a  querulous  voice.  “  My  life  is  a 
martyrdom,  I  assure  you. — Yes,  a  little  turkey,  if  you 
please,  and  some  truffles  with  it. — Upon  my  word,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  duties  of  my  position  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  no  one  could  quite  fill  my  place — what !  no 
truffles  !”  in  a  grim  whisper  as  his  plate  is  placed  beneath 
his  yellow  nose — “  I  should  not  care  how  soon - ” 

“  Yes,  it  was  a  splendid  haunch  of  venison.  Lady 
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Sara,”  observes  Sir  Ivan  ;  “  you’ll  see  the  fellow  of  it 
on  the  table  in  a  minute.  Never  killed  a  finer  deer  in 
the  park.  I  sent  you  one  haunch  and  kept  the  other 
for  ourselves.” 

The  dyspeptic  magistrate,  with  his  fork  poised  in  the 
air,  listens,  and  leaves  his  sentence  unfinished.  He 
puts  off  his  retirement  to  the  tomb  till  another  oppor¬ 
tunity.  He  will  eat  venison  first. 

“  Venison  is  my  weakness,”  says  the  sunflower, 
bending  his  long  neck  and  trying  with  all  his  might 
to  turn  his  squinting  eye  on  me. 

“  A  second  weakness  and  a  second  success,”  I  re¬ 
spond  blandly.  “  Is  this  a  specimen  of  your  usual  good 
fortune,  or  are  you  having  more  than  your  share  to-day  ?” 

“  Eh  !  what  ?”  he  says  ;  “  a  second  weakness  did 
you  say  ?  Ah  !  yes,  I  remember — the  turbot.  Well,  it 
does  seem  as  if  I  were  in  excellent  luck  this  evening. 
Not  that  I  am  a  fellow  who  cares  at  all  for  his  dinner  ; 
in  Ireland  I  have  often  been  contented  with  a  hot 
potato.” 

“  Well,  it  would  be  better  than  a  cold  one.  You 
would  grumble  at  that  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know  that  I  should.” 

And  his  squinting  eye  and  his  sound  eye  light  up 
with  a  queer  sort  of  good-nature. 

“  The  only  thing  that  really  makes  me  growl  is  rain. 
Give  you  my  honour,  never  knew  such  a  deluge  in  my 
life  as  we’ve  had  this  season.  All  September  I  had 
seventy  little  boys  in  mackintoshes  up  in  trees  marking 
partridges,  and  even  then  I  could  not  get  a  shot.  Birds 
rose  for  a  second,  but  the  rain  beat  them  down  again 
before  I  could  draw  a  trigger.” 

“  They  were  disgusted  with  your  partiality  in  be¬ 
stowing  mackintoshes  on  the  markers.  You  should 
have  sent  out  umbrellas  and  goloshes  to  the  birds  ;  they 
would  have  risen  then.” 

The  sound  eye  twinkled — the  squinting  eye  was  so 
far  round  the  corner  that  its  expression  was  lost  on  me. 
The  giant  smiled. 

“  You  are  quizzing  me.  You  do  not  believe  my 
simple  statement  of  facts.  Horneck,  I  appeal  to  you. 
Hadn’t  I  seventy  little  boys  on  my  place  this  season  up 
in  trees  in  mackintoshes  marking  birds  ?” 

“  I  think  I  did  see  a  couple  of  ragged  scarecrows  in 
a  bush  shouting  themselves  hoarse,”  Sir  Ivan  says. 
“  Take  care  how  you  credit  his  statements.  Miss  Lutt- 
rell ;  he  is  the  tallest  storyteller  out  of  the  States  !” 

“  It  is  too  bad  to  throw  a  mantle  of  discredit  on  me 
in  that  way,  Horneck.  Miss  Luttrell,  I  am  only  six 
feet  three  ;  the  greatest  enemy  I  have  cannot  give  me  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  more.  And  my  stories  are  mild — 
mere  mild  facts,  scarcely  dressed  at  all - ” 

“  Except  when  it  rains,  then  they  wear  mackintoshes.” 

An  old  lady  on  the  other  side  of  my  giant,  to  whom 
he  had  paid  but  scant  attention,  now  addressed  him 
timidly. 

“  That  is  a  curious  story  of  yours,  Mr.  Desmond’’ 
('*  Oh,  his  name  is  Desmond,”  I  say  to  myself),  “  but  I 
know  it  is  quite  true  because  my  brother  used  to  do  the 
s.ime  thing.  Perhaps  you  have  heard  of  my  brother, 
Mr.  Desmond  ?  He  was  very  celebrated  in  his  time.  He 
was  one  of  the  old  Devonshire  parsons — the  hunting 


parsons,  as  they  were  called.  He’lhad  any  number  of 
boys  on  his  estate,  and  he  used  to  take  them  out  with 
him  just  as  he  would  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  he  taught 
them  to  stand  like  pointers.  They  did  it  very  well  too. 
But  at  dinner-time  they  were  rather  disagreeable,  my 
brother  had  so  many  of  them  under  the  table,  and  he 
used  to  throw  bones  to  them  and  things.” 

The  giant’s  sunflower  face  was  a  picture  ;  he  forgot 
to  squint ;  both  his  eyes  were  fixed  in  amazement  and 
disgust  at  the  temerity  of  the  timid  old  lady,  who  dared 
to  outcap  him  in  lies.  The  amusement  of  the  scene  to 
Sir  Ivan  and  me  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  poor  lady  was 
telling  simple  truths,  and  was  indeed  relating  only  a 
“  mild  fact,”  one  of  the  quietest  and  mildest  that  could 
be  told  from  the  biography  of  her  demoniacal  brother. 

“  It  certainly  must  have  been  disagreeable  to  dine 
with  a  lot  of  boys — human  beings — under  the  table 
like  dogs,”  says  Mr.  Desmond  drily. 

“  It  was  quite  painful,”  returns  the  timid  old  lady. 
“  They  made  such  a  dreadful  noise,  but  my  brother 
did  not  mind  it ;  he  liked  to  set  them  fighting  over  a 
bone,  an  apple,  a  drumstick — anything,  so  they  tum¬ 
bled  over  one  another  and  bit  and  kicked  enough 
to  please  him.  Yet  he  took  care  of  the  boys  in  his 
way,  and  for  fear  any  of  them  should  be  lost  out 
hunting  he  had  his  initials  cut  on  the  side  of  all  their 
heads.” 

“  What !”  exclaims  the  giant.  “  I  beg  your  pardon. 
I  don’t  quite  understand  you  I  think.” 

“  His  initials,”  repeats  the  timid  old  lady  in  quite  a 
scared  voice.  “  Their  hair  was  very  rough,  don’t  you 
see  ?  so  he  had  a  big  T.  S.,  for  Thomas  Strood,  cut  on 
the  side  of  each  boy’s  head,  the  hair  being  cut  away 
short  to  form  the  letters — in  fact,  quite  short,  almost 
shaved — and  the  rest  of  it  left  very  rough  and  long. 
The  plan  answered  very  well,  for  if  a  boy  was  lost  or 
ran  away  the  people  knew  by  the  T.  S.  whom  he  be¬ 
longed  to,  and  they  always  brought  him  back  to  my 
brother’s  kennel.” 

“  A  charming  history,”  observes  Mr.  Desmond. 
“  Did  your  brother  preach  in  his  parish  regularly  ? 
Is  there  any  chance  of  hearing  a  sermon  of  his  now-a- 
days  ?” 

The  timid  old  lady  flushes  a  little. 

“Not  now,”  she  says  ;  “  my  dear  brother  has  been 
a  saint  in  heaven  these  twenty  years.  And  long  before 
his  death,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  his  parishioners  were  de¬ 
prived  of  the  benefit  of  hearing  him  In  fact,  there 
was  a — a  misunderstanding  between  him  and  the 
bishop.  The  latter  wrote  a  letter  at  which  my  brother 
took  offence,  and  being  rather  hot-headed  he  challenged 
the  bishop.  He  wrote  back  and  said  he’d  meet  him — 
with  pistols — any  morning  he  liked  on  Hangman’s 
Hill  or  Gibbet  Moor — two  actual  places  in  the  parish — 
but  the  bishop  thought  my  brother  had  invented  them, 
and  he  was  much  annoyed.  My  dear  brother  did  not 
preach  after  that.  The  bishop  sent  a  quiet  man  to  do 
his  duty  for  him,  but  the  people  did  not  like  him,  he 
was  so  very  uncongenial.  They  dipped  him  in  a  horse- 
pond  once  after  he  had  preached  a  sermon  against 
hunting.” 

It  was  impossible  t3  help  laughing.  I  laughed  till 
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the  tears  ran  down  my  cheeks.  It  was  the  giant’s  face 
that  moved  me  to  such  irrepressible  mirth,  and  not  the 
timid  old  lady’s  reminiscences,  which  she  had  related 
out  of  the  simplicity  of  her  heart.  But  the  big  sun¬ 
flower  had  never  heard  of  Exmoor  parsons  and  their 
ways,  and  his  look  of  blank  amazement,  his  expression 
of  fixed  disbelief,  added  to  the  air  he  had  of  crediting 
the  simple  old  lady  with  having  invented  the  whole 
story  to  outdo  him,  so  overcame  me,  that  I  laughed  as 
a  young  lady  ought  not  to  laugh,  and  Sir  Ivan  joined  me 
with  a  hearty  chorus.  When  I  recovered  myself,  poor 
innocent  old  Miss  Strood,  who  thought  I  was  laughing 
at  her  “  sainted  brother,”  had  real  tears  on  her  cheeks, 
and  Hester  Hurneck  was  regarding  me  with  eyes 
blazing  with  wrath  and  indignation. 

Angry  as  I  was  with  myself,  I  resented  her  anger 
instantly. 

“  Some  people  laugh  too  much  and  some  too  little,” 
I  say  quite  loudly,  “  but  I  would  rather  be  counted 
among  the  former  than  the  latter.” 

“  So  would  I,”  echoes  Sir  Ivan. 

“  And  I  prefer  a  place  between  the  two,”  observes 
my  giant  with  a  meaning  look.  “  It  is  quite  delightful 
to  sit  between  Tragedy  and  Comedy.” 

“  I  was  laughing  at  you,”  I  return  bluntly.  “  It 
was  so  absurd  to  see  your  solemn  face  of  disbelief 
when  Miss  Strood  was  kindly  relating  to  you  a  quiet 
anecdote  of  the  Exmoor  country.” 

The  look  he  gave  me  nearly  upset  my  gravity  again. 

“  Go  on,”  he  said  resignedly ;  “lam  a  stranger. 
I  see  it  is  the  fashion  to  take  in  strangers  here.  But  I 
warn  you  a  few  more  ‘  quiet  anecdotes’  will  make  a 
maniac  of  me.” 

“  Don’t  be  absurd,  Desmond,”  Sir  Ivan  says  ;  “  no 
one  is  taking  you  in.  I  knew  Mr.  Strood  very  well. 
He  was  as  Jolly  a  parson  as  ever  bestrode  a  horse 
and  his  sermons  were  very  good,  too,  in  the  days  when 
he  did  preach. 

“  ‘  Don’t  mind  me,’  he  used  to  say  to  his  parishioners  ; 
‘  I  don’t  set  myself  up  as  an  example.  Don’t  look  at 
me  ;  look  at  the  light,  not  at  the  lantern.  It’s  no  odds 
to  you  what  sort  of  a  lantern  holds  the  light ;  you’ve 
no  business  to  be  scrutinising  it  and  finding  out  its 
faults  ;  you  follow  the  light,  that’s  what  you’ve  got  to 
do.’ 

“  Now  those  rough  people  understood  that  sort  of 
language  ;  it  suited  them.  And  as  to  that  fellow  whom 
they  dipped  in  the  horse-pond,  it  served  him  right. 
What  business  had  he  to  preach  against  hunting  to 
Exmoor  folks  ?” 

“  That’s  just  what  my  dear  brother  used  to  say,” 
observes  simple  Miss  Strood,  who  has  wiped  her  eyes 
furtively  and  looks  cheerful  again.  “  I  assure  you, 
Mr.  Desmond,  I  had  no  idea  of  making  you  laugh.” 

“  I  did  not  laugh,”  he  answers  ;  “  I  felt  too  horri — 
I  mean  too  interested  to  think  of  laughing.  It  was 
Miss  Luttrell  whom  you  amused  so  much.” 

I  feel  he  is  fast  making  an  enemy  for  me  of  this 
simple  old  lady,  who  is  strong  in  her  likes  and  dislikes, 
and  I  feel,  too,  that  Miss  Horneck’s  disapproving  eyes 
are  still  fixed  on  my  countenance,  making  my  cheeks 
flame.  I  try  vainly  to  defend  myself,  but  nobody 


listens,  for  at  this  moment  the  yellow  magistrate  has 
taken  up  his  parable  and  is  relating  a  cheerful  anecdote 
of  the  quarter  sessions. 

“  I  sentenced  the  fellow  to  three  months’  imprison¬ 
ment  for  stealing  two  cabbages,  which  he  declared  he 
had  found  lying  in  the  road — fallen  from  a  cart,  he  said. 
But  the  vagabond  had  five  turnips  in  his  pocket,  and 
the  policeman  saw  him  coming  out  of  a  turnip-field,  so 
that,  of  course,  was  conclusive.  Well,  the  rascal  came 
home  last  week  from  Exeter  Gaol  as  mad  as  a  March 
hare,  and  when  he  found  his  wife  and  children  were  in 
the  union,  and  his  furniture  sold,  and  another  occupant 
had  his  cottage  and  his  place,  he  grew  furious  and 
violent.  No  one  could  quiet  him.  The  constables  had 
to  be  sent  for,  and  now  he  is  gone  off  to  the  county 
lunatic  asylum  in  a  strait  waistcoat.  I  just  mention 
this  to  show  you  how  our  county  rates  are  run  up  by 
these  scamps.  Imagine  the  cost  of  maintaining  this 
fellow  and  his  wife  and  family,  all  thrown  now  on  the 
poor-rate.” 

“  Before  he  went  to  prison  he  worked  for  them,  I 
suppose,”  Hester  Horneck  says  quietly. 

“  Yes  ;  he  got  ten  shillings  a  week  as  a  carter.” 

“  And  what  were  the  cabbiges  and  turnips  worth 
which  he  was  presumed  to  have  stolen  ?” 

“Well,  I  should  say  the  cabbages  were  worth  a 
penny  each,  and  the  turnips  a  penny  ;  threepence  alto¬ 
gether,  Miss  Horneck.  Hermitage  ?  white  Hermitage  ? 
Yes,  I’ll  have  a  glass.  Thanks.” 

Hester  keeps  her  eyes  on  him  while  he  drinks  it,  and 
I  see  the  curl  of  her  disdainful  lip  as  his  yellow  nose 
assumes  a  ghastly  tint  within  the  shadow  of  the  crimson 
glass. 

“  So  for  the  sake  of  threepence,”  she  says,  “  a  man, 
his  wife  and  children  are  thrown  upon  the  poor-rate. 
Now,  putting  out  of  the  question  the  cost  of  his  three 
months’  imprisonment,  don’t  you  think  it  would  have 
been  cheaper  for  the  county — not  to  say  wiser — to  have 
made  him  pay  the  price  of  the  vegetables  and  let 
him  go  ?” 

“  My  dear  young  lady,  in  that  case  where  would 
have  been  the  majesty  of  the  law  ?  Law  must  be  up¬ 
held  at  all  costs.” 

“  Even  at  the  cost  of  common  sense  ?”  Hester  asks 
sarcastically. 

But  her  question  is  not  answered.  Lady  Horneck, 
from  the  other  end  of  the  long  table,  has  passed  a 
mysterious  signal  all  around,  and  we  ladies  rise  and 
flutter  away,  feeling  ourselves  dismissed  in  order  that 
the  men  may  drink  and  talk  in  our  absence  with  that 
masculine  freedom  dear  to  their  souls. 

Sir  Ivan  stands  at  the  door  as  we  file  out,  and  as 
Lady  Horneck  passes  I  hear  him  say — 

“We  shan’t  be  long,  mother.” 

This  is  a  consoling  speech  to  me,  for  the  thought  of 
the  dreary  drawing-room,  filled  up  with  women  who 
are  nearly  all  strangers  to  me,  has  made  me  shiver. 
Somehow  my  spirits  have  sunk  suddenly,  and  I  wonder 
at  myself  now  for  having  laughed.  This  meal  of  sim¬ 
pering  talk,  grandeur,  and  excess  has  made  me  weary. 
Thoughts  of  death  come  to  me  in  the  midst  of  the 
glitter.  The  old  graveyard  at  Warfield  and  Mr.  Lermit’s 
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tomb  stand  shadowy  among  the  silks  and  satins,  the 
flowers  and  feathers,  the  silver  and  the  gold  ;  and  these 
seem  to  me  the  vision,  and  those  the  reality. 

Death  is  so  lasting.  Life  so  fleet.  And  it  changes 
from  hour  to  hour,  while  Death  stands  silent  and  un¬ 
changeable,  and  neither  mocks  nor  deceives.  Dust,  and 
darkness,  and  inscrutable  silence,  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  for  ever. 

Then  I  cry  out  mentally  against  the  dreariness  of 
feasts  and  the  stupidity  of  wealth,  which  brings  all 
things  to  its  table  except  health,  happiness,  and  love. 
I  go  home  in  spirit  with  that  yellow  magistrate,  who 
has  a  cordon  bleu  in  his  kitchen,  a  shrinking  wife  in  his 
salon,  and  sickly  children,  who  hate  him,  in  his  nursery. 
I  rush  back  in  thought  to  Warfield,  where  fear,  and 
tyranny,  and  greed  are  mixed  with  our  daily  meals,  and 
the  costly  viands  choke  us,  and  the  hope  of  dry  bread 
and  peace  comes  like  a  glimpse  of  heaven. 

Against  the  luxury  of  the  time  there  rises  up  that 
strangest  protest  and  portent  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  Protestant  monk.  He  builds  him  a  house  in  the 
turmoil  of  a  city,  and  amidst  its  wealth  he  eats  herbs 
and  drinks  water,  and  society,  looking  on,  scarcely 
wonders.  Wherefore  ?  Is  it  not  because  the  sick  heart, 
weary  of  luxury,  groans  in  secret,  and  cries  drearily  to 
the  world,  in  jaded,  bitter  voice — “  There  is  no  charity 
in  your  feasts  ?” 

Is  it  not  because  the  soul  refuses  to  sing  for  ever  the 
song  of  the  heathen  ? 

“  Our  time  is  a  very  shadow  that  passeth  away ;  and 
after  our  end  there  is  no  returning,  for  the  grave  is  fast 
sealed,  so  that  no  man  cometh  again.” 

“  Come  on,  therefore,  let  us  enjoy  the  good  things  that  are 
present.  Let  us  fill  ourselves  with  costly  wine  and  ointments, 
and  let  no  flower  of  the  spring  pass  by  us.  Let  us  cro^vn 
ourselves  with  rosebuds  before  they  be  wither ed^ 

Ah  me !  here  be  many  roses !  Some  of  them  on 
withered  heads — a  sorrowful  sight  to  see — and  here  are 
many  diamonds  glittering  on  necks  whose  vast  ampli¬ 
tude  or  whose  poor  bones  are  unlovely  to  the  pitying 
eye,  which  would  fain  see  the  ravages  of  age  veiled 
with  a  more  decent  covering  than  gems. 

Women  wear  jewels,  but  men  buy  them.  They 
purchase  them  for  their  wives  just  as  they  do  harness 
and  trappings  for  their  horses  ;  they  like  the  creatures 
that  belong  to  them  to  make  a  show.  All  this  glitter 
and  sheen  enhance  their  own  consequence,  but  perhaps 
it  is  only  a  burden  the  more  to  the  tired  horse  and  the 
I  weary  woman. 

I  CHAPTER  XVI. 

1  “  ‘  No  man  was  ever  honoured  by  any  wise  or  dis- 

I  cerning  person  for  dining  upon  Persian  carpets,  nor 

rewarded  with  a  crown  for  being  at  ease,’  says  a  sage 
!  of  old.” 

1  I  murmur  these  words  aloud  in  my  abstraction,  and 

i  start  not  a  little  when  Lady  Sara’s  voice  answers  me — 

j  “  ‘  Therefore  God  hath  crowned  the  memory  of 

I  Job  with  a  wreath  of  glory,  because  he  sat  upon  his 

dunghill  wisely  and  temperately.’  There  is  no  faith 
i:  without  suffering,”  she  adds  abruptly. 


This  from  the  richest  woman  in  the  room,  the  one 
who  to  the  highest  rank  had  added  the  greatest  wealth, 
so  astonished  me  that  I  gazed  at  her  in  silent  amaze¬ 
ment. 

“  You  are  young  to  be  a  philosopher,”  she  said  in 
her  odd  gruff  voice.  “  I  have  been  watching  you  for 
five  minutes,  and  I  have  seen  you  think  out  a  sermon  in 
that  time.” 

“Peihaps  I  have,”  I  answer,  colouring  as  I  speak, 
“  but  you  may  be  sure  it  was  not  a  very  wise  sermon.” 

“  It  may  have  been  wise — with  the  thoughts  of 
others,”  she  says,  smilingly  alluding  to  my  quotation. 
“You  are  too  inexperienced  to  have  wisdom  of  your 
own.  Beware  of  presumption.  Don’t  think,  because 
you  see  people  leading  the  lives  of  stalled  oxen,  that 
therefore  they  all  like  it.  The  surfeits  of  a  loathed  and 
luxurious  table  may  be  more  hateful  than  bitter  herbs — ■ 
the  hyssop  and  the  rue.” 

She  gathered  up  her  gaunt  frame  from  the  low  chair 
on  which  she  sat,  and  sauntered  to  the  piano,  where 
she  stood  turning  over  music. 

“  Do  play  something  I”  chirruped  stout  Lady  Hor- 
neck  from  her  comfortable  seat  by  the  fire. 

Lady  Sara  did  not  answer  ;  her  head  was  bent  down  ; 
she  held  her  glasses  on  her  long  hooked  nose.  In  a 
moment  she  looked  up  and  beckoned  to  me.  I  came 
over  to  her  swiftly. 

Her  eyes  glistened  strangely  behind  her  glasses.  If 
she  had  not  been  such  a  great  lady,  so  envied  by  all, 
and  so  praised  by  the  county  newspapers,  I  should 
have  thought  she  had  tears  in  them.  But  the  local 
press  always  declared  her  to  be  the  most  blessed  lady, 
the  most  fortunate  lady,  in  these  realms,  so  I  felt  sure 
she  was  perfectly  happy,  and  it  was  only  my  own  eye¬ 
sight  was  at  fault. 

“  Will  you  sing  this  if  I  play  it  ?”  she  said.  “  I  have 
not  heard  your  voice  since — since  Mrs.  Lermit’s  second 
marriage.” 

“  How  can  I  sing  to  so  many  people  ?”  I  ask  ner¬ 
vously. 

“  You  are  not  singing  to  many  ;  you  will  sing  only 
to  me.  The  others  will  not  listen.” 

“  They  will  find  fault  all  the  same,”  I  return. 

“  Do  you  care  if  they  do 

“  No — at  least  not  much  ;  they  are  all  women.  If 
the  men  were  in  the  room - ” 

“  They  would  applaud  you.  They  always  have 
good  words  for  the  young  and  the  pretty.” 

She  placed  a  piece  of  manuscript  music  on  the  stand, 
and  I  made  no  further  demur. 

“  Can  you  see  the  words  ?  You  ought  to  be  able  to 
read  that  writing.  It  is  Paul  Lermit’s.” 

“  Paul’s  !”  I  exclaim,  and  a  breath  of  fire  touches  my 
scared  face. 

“  Not  young  Paul’s,  but  his  uncle’s,  Mrs.  Mawditt’s 
brother.  His  death  gave  her  Warfield,  and  her  first 
husband  took  the  name  of  Lermit ;  her  second  husband 
has  not  dared  do  th.at.” 

“  No,”  I  answer  vaguely.  “  But  why  ?” 

Lady  Sara  paused  a  moment ;  her  eyes  had  a  troubled 
look  as  if  they  gazed  b  ick  into  some  dead  sorrow. 

“  I  suppose  it  is  because  young  Paul  Lermit  is  the 
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presumptive  heir  to  Warfield,  and  it  is  presumed  he  will 
keep  up  the  old  name.  But  I  am  puzzled  about  some¬ 
thing.  Do  you  know  there  is  some  talk  of  Mrs.  Maw- 
ditt’s  selling  Warfield  ?” 

She  bent  low  and  spoke  almost  in  a  whisper.  I 
looked  up  at  her  in  white  doubt  and  fear. 

“  It  cannot  be  true,”  I  said. 

“  I  am  afraid  it  is,”  she  answered.  “  Indeed,  I  know 
some  overtures  have  been  made  to  my  husband  re¬ 
specting  it.” 

“  What  can  it  mean  ?”  I  ask  with  shaking  lips. 
“  Why  should  she  do  such  a  wicked  thing  ?  Has 
she  the  right  ?” 

“  I  fear  so.  And  why  she  does  it — or,  rather,  why 
Mr.  Mawditt  makes  her  do  it — is  evident.” 

I  can  only  fix  my  eyes  on  her  in  dismay  and  ignorance. 
I  cannot  understand  her  words. 

“  Land  or  real  estate,”  she  continues  in  the  same  low 
voice,  “  does  not  become  absolutely  a  husband’s,  as 
personal  property  does.  If  she  sells  Warfield  the 
purchase-money  will  be  Mr.  Mawditt’s.” 

My  eyes  blaze  with  wrath,  yet  I  feel  deadly  cold. 

“  Cannot  Paul  stop  this  iniquity  ?”  I  ask. 

“  No.  I  am  not  lawyer  enough  to  tell  you  why,  I 
only  know  he  cannot.  And  even  if  her  husband  should 
not  oblige  her  to  sell,  things  may  go  just  as  badly  for 
Paul.” 

I  stare  at  her  with  a  wild  look.  I  have  not  a  word 
on  my  tongue. 

“  Don’t  you  see  she  may  have  other  children  ?  War- 
field  is  not  entailed  on  the  eldest  son,  and  Mr.  Mawditt, 
at  all  events,  would  have  it  for  his  life — as  she  married 
without  settlement — and  he  is  not  likely  to  let  her  leave 
it  at  his  death  to  the  child  of  her  first  husband.” 

I  saw  there  was  great  iniquity  somewhere,  either  in 
law  or  custom.  I  saw  it  was  cruel  to  let  marriage  be 
turned  into  robbery  and  wrong.  I  felt  sick  with  indig¬ 
nation  and  the  sense  of  injustice  that  overwhelmed  me. 

“Poor  Paul!”  sighed  Lady  Sara.  “  He  little  fore¬ 
saw  this  day.” 

“  I  wonder  he  bears  it  so  coldly,”  I  answer  in  a 
blaze  of  wrath. 

“You  mean  young  Paul.  Yes,  he  does  suffer  it  all 
with  astonishing  apathy.  Your  thoughts  are  with  the 
living  Paul,  mine  with  the  dead  one.” 

She  gave  one  sharp,  quick  glance  around.  Be- 
flowered,  belaced,  and  feathered  heads  were  clustered 
together  in  groups,  some  talking  languidly,  some  eagerly, 
some  frankly  silent,  reserving  their  forces  for  more 
worthy  opponents.  None  noticed  us,  except,  perhaps, 
Hester  Horneck,  and  she  quickly  turned  her  eyes  away. 
Lady  Sara  drew  a  sigh  of  relief. 

“  The  dead  Paul  and  I  were  great  friends  once,”  she 
said  softly.  “  Now  sing,  will  you  ?  and  they  will 
think  we  have  been  talking  about  music.  These  words 
are'  set  to  a  very  old  and  solemn  air,  which  Paul  heard 
somewhere  in  his  travels.  I  have  never  seen  the  music 
in  print.” 

She  struck  the  keys  with  a  firm,  clear  touch,  and 
played  a  bar  or  two  of  strange  music,  which  fell  upon 
my  ears  like  the  return  of  a  sweet,  sad  dream.  I  cannot 
tell  how  it  was,  but  I  knew  that  old  solemn  tune  well. 


and  as  I  sang  it  I  saw  my  little  dead  sister’s  face,  and 
I  heard  the  echo  of  a  voice  which  came  to  me  at  rare 
times  in  solitude,  when  I  sat  alone  and  wondering. 

The  words  were  full  of  awe  and  warning.  They 
were  written  in  old  English. 

”  ©Iboso  bint  bctboft 
Intnarbljr  anb  oft 
^ofa  barb  it  tncrc  to  flit 
(^rom  bcb  unto  tbe  pit, 

“  <^rom  pit  unto  pain 
®bat  litre  shall  tease  again, 

|)e  tooulb  not  bo  one  sin 
gill  the  toorlb  to  toin.” 

Agitated  by  some  unknown  influence,  some  shadowy 
memory,  I  sang  with  my  heart,  in  my  voice  ;  and  the 
painful,  feverish  feeling  in  me  made  my  eyes  dim  when 
I  ceased. 

“  You  know  this  music  ?”  Lady  Sara  says  in  quick, 
low  words.  “  You  have  sung  it  before  ?” 

“  I  know  it,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  know  it.  I 
never  saw  it  till  now,”  I  answer. 

Then  my  sight  clears,  and  I  see  she  is  very  pale  and 
strangely  moved.  I  see,  too,  the  men  are  in  the  room, 
and  my  giant  is  standing  close  by  me,  his  face  and  hair 
looking  like  the  emblem  of  the  Sun  Fire  Assurance 
Company. 

“  I  thought — I  feared  you  knew  it,”  Lady  Sara  mur¬ 
murs.  And  she  rises  hurriedly,  and  goes  away  with  a 
scared  wondering  look  upon  her  thin  high-featured 
face. 

“  I  congratulate  you.  Miss  Luttrell,  on  your  voice,” 
the  giant  says  complacently  ;  “  one  does  not  often  hear 
such  singing  as  yours.” 

“  Thanks  for  the  compliment,”  I  return,  striving 
with  all  my  power  to  be  conventional  and  polite,  while 
my  thoughts  are  going — going  I  know  not  whither. 

“  We  must  have  another  song,”  Sir  Ivan  says  in  his 
cheery  voice ;  “  and  something  more  lively.  Miss  Luttrell, 
than  the  last  one.  The  words  read  like  a  tombstone.” 

“  So  they  ought,”  Lady  Sara  observes  in  her  odd 
way.  “  They  were  copied  from  one.” 

The  fashionable  company  laughs,  and  some  of  the 
ladies  say  titteringly,  “  Very  funny  !  quite  singular  1 
what  an  odd  idea !  ” 

In  another  instant  they  have  forgotten  it.  We  laugh, 
we  chatter,  we  sing,  we  take  likes  and  dislikes  to  each 
other,  we  inwardly  criticise,  we  inwardly  scheme.  All 
the  little  people  are  very  polite  to  the  whale,  and  try 
continually  to  get  a  word  or  two  from  his  lean  and 
noble  wife.  Lady  Sara,  I  see  some  of  them  wondering 
why  she  has  been  so  civil  to  me.  They  don’t  like  me 
for  it.  They  ask  each  other  in  whispers  who  I  am. 
I  perceive  that  the  answers  make  me  go  down  im¬ 
mensely  in  the  general  estimation,  and  no  one  asks  me 
to  sing  any  more.” 

“  They  have  sent  round  the  whisper  that  my  grand- 
fiither  was  a  tailor,”  I  say  to  myself.  And  I  grow 
prouder  and  colder,  and  don’t  care  whether  any  one 
speaks  to  me  or  not. 

I  find  myself  at  last  next  quiet,  simple  Miss  Sti'ood, 
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who  is  sitting  unnoticed  in  a  corner.  I  think  it  was 
the  sunflower,  who  is  continually  butting  at  me  with 
his  blazing  countenance,  who  drives  me  at  length  to 
take  refuge  in  this  forgotten  nook. 

“  What  a  delightful  party  !”  Miss  Strood  says. 

No  one  has  paid  her  any  attention,  but  she  thinks  it 
is  delightful  because  so  many  grand  people  are  here. 
She  sits  silent,  all  eyes  and  ears,  taking  in  everything 
that  she  may  relate  it  all  circumstantially  to  her  Exmoor 
friends  when  she  gets  home.  She  does  this  out  of 
pure  good-nature,  knowing  they  will  like  to  hear  it. 
As  for  herself,  as  I  look  at  her  simple  face  and  her 
deep-set  dark  eyes,  I  perceive  she  has  no  real  care  for 
these  things  ;  her  heart  is  with  the  purple  heather,  the 
rushing  Exe  and  Barle,  the  wide  blue  sky,  and  the 
black  shadows  flying  on  the  hills. 

“  It  is  a  beautiful  party,”  I  observe  ;  “  and  everybody 
is  very  fine  except  myself.  I  am  rather  shabby  and 
old-fashioned.” 

“  So  am  I,”  the  kindly  old  maid  says  in  a  whisper. 

“  So  is  Lady  Sara,  and  she  is  the  biggest  lady  of 
them  all.  And  the  Hite  of  the  county  is  here.  The 
W istern  Blunderbuss  will  tell  you  so  on  Saturday.” 

“  Dear  me  !  And  who  is  that  very  stout  gentleman  ? 
I  could  not  catch  his  name  before  dinner  ;  I  suppose  he 
is  the  duke.  Lady  Sara’s  father  ?” 

“  No,  he  is  the  wha — I  mean  Lady  Sara’s  husband. 
He  is  so  horribly  rich  that  you  see  he  is  obliged  to 
have  three  stomachs  ;  one  would  not  contain  the  good 
things  he  is  compelled  to  eat.  He  is  obliged  also  to 
have  six  tailors  ;  one  would  not  make  his  clothes  big 
enough.” 

With  the  word  tailor  comes  a  swift  thought  of  my  ma¬ 
ternal  ancestor,  whose  bones  are  so  constantly  flourished 
in  my  face,  and  I  blush  a  little  and  feel  ashamed — not 
of  him,  but  of  my  present  wicked  way  of  talking. 

“  Hush  !”  Miss  Strood  says,  quite  shocked.  “  Sup¬ 
pose  Lady  Sara  should  hear  you  ?” 

“My  words  respecting  Lady  Sara’s  husband  can 
never  be  half  so  unpleasant  as  her  thoughts,”  I  whisper 
to  myself,  but  I  do  not  say  this.  I  dash  abruptly  at 
another  subject. 

“  I  was  so  sorry.  Miss  Strood,  that  I  pained  you  this 
evening  at  dinner,  but  when  you  were  talking  of  your 
brother,  Mr.  Dcsrrond’s  face  was  so  absurdly  comic 
that  I  could  not  help  laughing  at  him.” 

“  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  explaining  this  little 
matter,”  Miss  Strood  answers,  as  gratefully  as  if  I  had 
given  her  a  kingdom.  “You  see  my  dear  brother  is 
dead,  and  I  can’t  bear  to  have  him  misunderstood.  I 
know  he  was  a  little  eccentric,  but  even  in  his  worst 
piece  of  eccentricity,  when  he  poisoned  a  lot  of 
people  at  a  dinner-party,  he  never  meant  anything  but 
fun.” 

“  How  kind  of  him  !”  I  reply  meekly. 

“  Yes ;  and  they  should  not  have  taken  offence  as 
they  did.  One  gentleman  even  threatened  to  shoot 
him.  It  was  very  horrid  of  him.  Don’t  tell  Mr. 
Desmond  lest  his  face  should  make  you  laugh  again, 
and  you  ought  not  to  laugh  at  Mr.  Desmond.” 

“  And  why  ?”  I  ask. 

“  Because  he  is  the  greatest  catch  in  the  county. 


and — ”  bending  to  whisper  in  my  ear — “  I  congratulate 
you.  I  am  sure  you  have  made  a  conquest  of  him. 

The  idea  startles  me  for  a  moment  with  a  glow  of 
pleasure ;  then  I  remember  Lady  Sara’s  words  about  a 
“  loathed  luxurious  table,”  and  I  shudder,  and  feel  that 
even  to  escape  from  Warfield  I  could  not  endure  to 
swear  allegiance  to  that  blazing  countenance. 

“  Not  so  great  a  catch  as  Sir  Ivan,”  I  answer,  laughing. 
“  And  I  am  seriously  thinking  of  making  a  conquest 
of  him.” 

I  say  these  silly  words  not  meaning  them.  I  utter 
them  as  a  mere  faint  attempt  at  a  jest  to  hide  my 
weariness,  because  in  truth  I  am  very  weary,  and  there 
is  gall  and  wormwood  in  all  my  thoughts.  Imagine, 
then,  how  I  feel  when,  as  my  voice  ceases,  I  meet 
Hester  Horneck’s  scornful  eyes  fixed  direct  on  mine, 
and  I  see  the  brilliant  beauty  of  her  face  flashing  with 
contempt.  I  suddenly  grow  pale  and  cold  ;  I  rise  and 
sit  down  again.  For  a  moment  I  am  lost.  I  scarcely 
hear  Miss  Strood’s  voice  as  she  addresses  me. 

“  My  dear,  I  hope  Miss  Horneck  did  not  hear  you. 
She  hates  any  girl  to  look  at  her  brother.  And  you 
are  so  mistaken  in  thinking  him  a  bigger  man  than 
Mr.  Desmond.  Why,  don’t  you  know  that  Lady  Sara 
has  no  children,  and  he  is  the  heir  to  all  that  enormous 
wealth  ?  Really,  being  a  resident  here,  I  should  have . 
fancied  you  knew  that,  and  I  am  only  a  visitor.” 

She  was  quite  triumphant  at  discovering  she  knew 
more  about  the  whale  and  his  money  and  his  heir  than 
I  did.  Not  that  she  cared  in  the  least  about  any  of 
these  things,  but  then  the  world  did,  and  it  does  not  do 
for  even  an  old  maid  to  be  ignorant  of  the  things  her 
world  is  interested  in.  Where  would  be  her  peace  of 
mind  if  she  found  herself  among  the  outsiders — the 
uninitiated — who  cannot  gossip  about  a  great  man,  and 
know  no  scandal  of  a  great  lady  ? 

“  Yes,  I  am  a  resident,  but  then  I  lead  a  very  secluded 
life.  Indeed  I  am  almost  a  prisoner,  and  I  am  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  ‘  out’  yet.” 

“  Indeed  !  But  you  seem  to  know  Lady  Sara  very 
well.” 

“  Yes ;  I  have  known  her  nearly  all  my  life.  But 
she  has  not  been  to  Warfield  lately.  And  I  never 
heard  her  speak  of  Mr.  Desmond.” 

“  You’ll  hear  enough  about  him  now.  Every  one  is 
talking  of  his  good  fortune  in  being  heir  to  such 
wealth.” 

“  Why  did  we  never  hear  of  him  before  ?”  I  ask, 
hiding  a  yawn  with  my  hand. 

“  Because  it  is  only  lately  Mr.  Esdale  has  brought 
him  forward  as  his  heir.  It  is  so  unfortunate  I  did  not 
catch  his  name  when  I  was  introduced.  Imagine  my 
not  knowing  it  was  Mr.  Esdale,  the  great  man  of  his 
time.” 

“  And  his  greatness  is  so  visible,”  I  say  wickedly  ; 
“  you  ought  to  have  recognised  him  at  once. 

My  weak  jest  falls  flatly  on  her  ears  ;  she  is  getting 
tired.  Every  wrinkle  in  her  pale  kindly  face  is  deep¬ 
ened,  the  lines  beneath  her  eyes  look  blue. 

“  How  close  and  hot  it  is  here  !”  I  observe  quietly. 

“  Yes ;  and  even  out-of-doors  in  this  part  of  the 
county  the  air  is  heavy  and  languid.” 
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“  It  is  not  air,  it  is  condensed  marsh  and  sluggish 
river  which  the  sun  draws  up  and  sends  down  to  us 
again  in  mists,  ague,  and  rain.  There  is  air  on  the  top 
ot  old  Dunkery  to-night,  and  moonlight  flashing  on  the 
silvern  sea,  and  sweet  scents  of  fern  and  heather  gliding 
by  in  every  shadow.” 

Her  eyes  glistened,  her  face  brightened,  twenty 
wrinkles  were  smoothed  away  as  by  a  magic  touch  ;  a 
faint  rose  flush — the  ghost  of  her  youth  and  beauty — 
tinged  her  withered  cheeks. 

“  Do  you  know  the  Exmoor  country  ?  Have  you 
ever  been  on  Dunkery  Beacon  ?  Have  you  seen  the 
heath  in  full  blossom,  and  the  great  purple  shadows 
flying  from  hill  to  hill  ?” 

“  Yes  ;  and  I  have  seen  golden  and  lilac  lights  upon 
the  sea,  and  the  coast  of  Wales  made  visible  like  dream¬ 
land  in  the  clouds,  then  snatched  away  as  a  dream 
flies  on  awakening.” 

“  Sometimes,”  she  says  eagerly,  “  I  have  counted  the 
churches  and  the  little  white  cottages  glistening  among 
the  hills,  then  suddenly  all  has  vanished  like  a  picture 
drawn  silently  away.” 

Her  eyes  shine  with  dear  love  of  her  country,  her 
voice  is  quick  and  eager  ;  she  has  forgotten  the  county 
moguls  whom  the  Blunderbuss  is  sitting  up  so  late  to¬ 
night  to  praise,  and  even  “  the  great  panjandrum”  him¬ 
self  stalks  by  her  and  is  not  seen. 

Another  voice  breaks  in  upon  us  suddenly. 

“  What  are  you  two  ladies  so  enthusiastic  about  ?” 
asks  Sir  Ivan  good-naturedly.  “  Here  you  are  shut  out 
from  all  the  rest  of  the  world  by  this  big  table !  May 
I  move  this  bulwark  and  come  in  for  a  share  of  your 
counsels 

He  wheels  the  table  aside,  and  perches  himself  on  an 
Elizabethan  chair  next  mine. 

“  Rather  straight-backed,”  he  says.  “  As  a  rule  I 
hate  straight-backed  things,  but  I  won’t  quarrel  with 
my  seat  to-night.  What  were  you  talking  about  ?  I 
hope  I  have  not  broken  up  the  council.” 

“We  were  expatiating  on  the  beauties  of  Exmoor, 
and  we  had  grown  practical  just  as  you  came.” 

“  Miss  Luttrell  has  been  kind  enough  to  praise  the 
dear  heath  country  to  me,”  Miss  Strood  observes  with 
a  quiver  on  her  lips. 

“  But  I  have  only  said  what  I  felt.  I  should  like  to 
climb  old  glorious  Dunkery  to-morrow,  and  look  all 
down  the  coast  to  Lundy  Island  and  up  the  coast  to  the 
steep  Holmes  and  the  faint  blue  Malvern  Hills  against 
the  sky.” 

“  Would  you  ?”  Sir  Ivan  says  with  a  sudden  light  in 
his  kind  eyes.  “  Then  I  am  sure  you  shall.  And  you 
too.  Miss  Strood,  if  you  will  go.  It  will  be  a  long 
drive  or  ride,  but  not  too  long.” 

He  stops,  for  his  sister  is  leaning  her  stately  form 
and  her  handsome  face  across  the  intervening  table. 
She  addresses  me  for  the  first  time  this  evening.  She 
has  been  indefatigable  in  her  attentions  to  all  her 
mother’s  guests  except  to  me,  and  many  times  I  have 
inwardly  laughed  at  the  thought  of  the  “  friendship”  Paul 
has  offered  to  me  on  her  behalf.  Now  I  feel  simply 
astonished  at  her  new-found  politeness. 

“  Miss  Luttrell,”  she  says,  “  I  come  on  behalf  of 


Mr.  Desmond  and  many  others,  who  beg  you  wil 
favour  them  with  a  song.  You  have  hidden  yourself 
away  so  much  to-night,  or  I  am  sure  mamma  would  have 
entreated  you  long  ago  to  let  us  hear  your  voice  again.” 

“  I — I  only  sang  for  Lady  Sara,”  I  answer,  colouring 
furiously.  “lam  afraid  I  cannot — I  mean  I  have  not 
the  courage - ” 

And  I  stop  foolishly,  with  Paul’s  shadow  making  a 
wall  of  ice  between  me  and  her. 

“  Is  this  the  answer  I  must  take  back  to  Mr.  Des¬ 
mond  ?”  she  asks,  the  very  thinnest  shadow  of  contempt 
in  her  tone. 

“  Bother  Desmond  !”  interposes  Sir  Ivan.  “  Why 
is  he  to  be  sung  to  any  more  than  anybody  else  ?” 

“I  really  don’t  know,”  his  sister  returns.  “You 
must  ask  Miss  Luttrell  that.” 

“  It  would  be  very  vain  to  ask  me,  for  I  see  no 
reason  whatever  why  I  should  sing  to  Mr.  Desmond. 
If  I.ady  Horneck  will  excuse  me,  I  would  rather  not 
sing.  My  message  is  to  her,  if  you  please.  I  hcive  no 
desire  to  have  my  words  carried  back  to  Mr.  Desmond.” 

I  manage  to  say  all  this  in  a  tone  and  manner  so 
intensely  polite  and  suave  that  the  bystanders  cannot 
detect  the  ring  of  bitterness  in  it.  Yet  Sir  Ivan  smiles 
a  little  into  his  sister’s  eyes,  and  a  glance  passes  between 
them  that  puzzles  me.  She  glides  her  round  white  arms 
from  off  the  table  on  which  she  leans,  and  walks  away, 
certainly  slightly  discomfited. 

“  O  dear  !”  cries  Miss  Strood.  “  I  hope  Lady  Hor¬ 
neck  will  not  be  vexed.  I  am  sure  if  any  of  my  old- 
fashioned  music  would  please  them  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  play  or  sing  either.” 

“  Ah,  do  !”  Sir  Ivan  answers.  “  Here,  Hester  ! 
Miss  Strood  will  play  for  us.  Now  let  us  have  ‘  Oh 
dear,  what  can  the  matter  be  ?’  It  is  a  grand  old  tune.” 

There  is  a  laugh  in  his  eye  as  his  sister  comes  back, 
and  with  a  great  effort  of  politeness  leads  Miss  Strood 
away  to  the  piano. 

“  Now  we  can  settle  it  all  quietly,”  Sir  Ivan  says. 
“  You  and  I  will  ride — if  you  don’t  mind  a  long  ride — 
and  the  rest  can  drive.” 

“  Are  you  in  earnest  ?  It  will  be  a  tremendous 
expedition.  Remember  the  hills.” 

“  I  don’t  care  for  them  if  you  do  not.  I  like  them. 
And  I  am  quite  in  earnest.  I  am  so  glad  to  have  found 
out  something  you  would  like.  Oh,  you’ll  see  this 
won’t  be  a  failure !” 

“  Are  you  thinking  of  my  silly  words  at  dinner  ?” 
I  say,  quite  ashamed. 

“  They  were  not  silly.  You  cannot  think  how 
drearily  you  spoke  them.  If  you  had  been  shut  up  in  a 
dungeon  for  a  year,  and  denied  light  and  air,  you  could 
not  have  looked  sadder  than  you  did  for  just  a  passing 
moment.” 

I  flush  painfully :  he  does  not  know  it,  but  I  have 
been  in  a  dungeon  for  a  year.  Light  and  air  have  come 
to  me  but  sparingly,  and  freedom  and  happiness  have 
been  denied  ^together. 

“  I  never  guessed  you  would  remember  my  foolish 
words,”  I  say,  looking  down  to  hide  my  crimson  face. 

“  Oh,  I  remember  them  perfectly,  and  some  other 
words  of  yOurs  too. 
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“  What  words  ?”  I  ask,  rather  bewildered.  And  in 
my  conscious  mind  I  con  over  all  the  wicked  things  I 
have  said  this  evening,  and  I  feel  perfectly  scorched  and 
miserable. 

“  Don’t  be  frightened  !”  laughs  Sir  Ivan.  “  It  was 
nothing  very  bad.  I’ll  tell  you  to-morrow  what  it  was, 
on  the  top  of  Dunkery,  if  you  like.” 

“  That  is  a  promise,  mind.  It  is  very  kind  of  you 
to  propose  this  excursion,”  I  continue,  clouding  over 
again,  “  but  how  will  your  sister  like  it  ?” 

“  Tremendously,  to  be  sure.  She  always  likes  what 
I  like.” 

I  smile  at  this,  and  wonder  how  much  at  this  very 
minute  Hester  Horneck  likes  her  brother’s  tete-’h-tke 
with  me  behind  the  big  table.  My  mind  misgives  me 
that  I  shall  not  get  the  ride  to-morrow  of  which  he 
dreams. 

“  Halloo  !  everybody  is  going  !”  he  cries  suddenly. 

And,  being  roused  now  to  a  sense  of  his  duty,  he 
jumps  up  and  hurries  away  to  play  his  part  of  host. 

Yes,  every  one  is  going.  ]^ss  Strood’s  music  has 
scattered  them.  They  are  straggling  off  to  the  tune 
of  “  What  can  the  matter  be  ?”  the  great  people  of 
course  setting  the  example  of  going  first,  smaller  folks 
hurrying  after  them.  Lady  Sara,  with  her  hand  on 
the  whale’s  arm,  gives  me  the  strangest,  wistfullest 
look  in  passing,  then  she  drops  that  great  marital  sup¬ 
port,  and  comes  back  a  step  or  two. 

“  Good  night.  Miss  Luttrell,”  she  says,  and  she 
holds  my  hand  a  moment  tightly,  and  drops  it  hurriedly. 
She  is  gone  before  I  can  speak,  but  I  hear  Sir  Ivan  in  a 
voice  of  astonishment  saying  to  his  mother — 

“  Why  is  Lady  Sara  going  ?  I  thought  she  did  not 
mean  to  leave  till  Wednesday.” 

“  Nor  did  she.  But  an  hour  ago  she  changed  her 
mind  and  ordered  her  maid  to  pack  up.  Mr.  Esdale’s 
doing,  I  suppose — provoking  man  !” 

Lady  Horneck  speaks  peevishly,  and  looks  more  irri¬ 
tated  than  I  thought  so  placid  an  old  lady  could  look. 


And  now  we  all  say  good  night  to  each  other.  The 
ladies  retire  behind  flat  candlesticks,  the  gentlemen 
disappear  to  some  cosy  region  where  tobacco  and 
other  creature  comforts  await  them. 

So  ends  my  first  party,  my  first  taste  of  the  world 
and  of  freedom  since  Mr.  Lermit  died — since  Mr. 
Mawditt’s  coarse  hand  took  firm  hold  of  ray  young, 
shrinking  life. 

Not  without  a  tinge  of  bitterness  has  my  little  cup  of 
pleasure  been  filled.  I  have  laughed  with  a  thought 
of  tears — I  have  listened  to  many  voices,  and  caught 
the  echo  of  one  I  could  not  hear — I  have  looked  at 
many  faces,  and  missed  one. 

I  sit  now  by  my  window,  and  gaze  out  upon  the 
garden  where  Paul  and  Hester  met.  She  has  watched 
me  to-night  and  hated  me  a  little.  I  have  hated  her  a 
great  deal.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong ;  she  may  be  more 
deserving  of  love  than  I  am. 

She  knows  that  I  have  driven  Paul  from  this  refuge, 
even  as  I  drove  him  from  Warfield.  This  knowledge 
is  enough  to  make  her  hate  me.  It  would  make  me 
hate  myself  could  I  feel  guilty  of  any  sin  towards  him, 
but  I  cannot. 

His  motives  and  his  acts  have  become  a  mystery  to 
me.  He  loves  Hester  doubtless,  and  spares  to  tell  me 
of  it,  out  of  pity.  But  I  shall  find  courage  to  show 
him  and  her  that  I  do  not  need  compassion. 

My  heart  grows  hot  and  restless.  If  my  pride  helps 
me  to  hide  my  pain,  it  helps  as  a  burning  mantle  might  : 
it  scorches  and  withers  many  things  which  I  thought 
worthy  and  held  dear  till  now. 

How  still  the  night  grows  !  How  quiet  the  stars 
look  in  their  soft,  silent  path  of  darkness  !  They  seem 
to  stand  still,  while  the  earth  glides  on  shadowy  beneath 
them. 

O  softly-glowing  Night,  cover  me  with  thy  dusky 
veil,  and  let  thine  handmaid.  Sleep,  breathe  balmy  rest 
upon  me,  and  chase  aw'ay  this  fever  of  the  heart — this 
ache  of  my  weary  eyes  ! 


CHANCE. 


E  comes  not?  Yea,  hecometh!  Wherefore  wait 
At  casement  or  at  door  his  step  to  greet  ? 
Thou  think’st  perchance  to  catch  him  at  the  gate 
And  stay  the  passing  of  his  rapid  feet. 

Yet  art  thou  sure  the  chambers  are  all  meet. 

In  order  set  to  serve  his  royal  state  ? — 

The  banquet  laid,  the  crown  above  the  seat. 

Fresh  rushes  strewn,  and  all  things  adequate  ? 

He  comes  not  ?  Yea,  he  cometh — needeth  not 

Thy  watching  and  thy  waiting.  He  seeks  thee. 
As  surely  as  the  mountain  stream  the  sea. 

He  cometh — nor  hath  e’er  one  life  forgot. 

But  when  he  neareth,  saying.  Here  am  I !” 

Shall  he  find  all  things  fit,  or  pass  thee  by  ? 


TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 
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fOW  that  the  Queen  has  been  formally 
proclaimed  Empress  of  India,  we  may 
hope  that  we  have  heard  the  last  of  dis¬ 
cussions  on  the  subject  of  the  propriety 
— *1—  or  impropriety  of  the  title.  It  is  an 
^  accomplished  fact,  and  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  wisdom  of  proposing  the  addition 
to  the  title,  we  are  bound  to  accept  it,  express¬ 
ing  only  the  hope  that  the  good  sense  and  really 
loyal  feeling  of  Englishmen  will  not  sanction 
the  employment  of  the  foreign-sounding  title 
on  festive  and  other  occasions  when  Her  Majesty 
is  addressed. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES 


is,  we  are  happy  to  say,  back  amongst  us  in  good 
health  and  spirits.  He  has  seen  more  of  the  world 
than  any  other  Prince  of  Wales  ever  did,  and,  obser¬ 
vant  and  intelligent  as  he  is,  can  scarcely  fail  to  have 
appreciated  the  greatness  of  the  empire  over  which,  in 
human  probability,  he  may  be  called  to  reign.  There 
will  be  a  rush  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  to  see  the 
elephants  and  other  animals  he  has  brought  to  this 
country — not  so  much  because  they  are  novelties,  for  it 
would  be  a  strange  beast  indeed  to  be  absolutely  a 
novelty  to  English  sightseers — but  because  they  will  be 
lasting  memorials  of  the  visit  of  the  Heir-Apparent  to 
the  East.  We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  one  of  the  deer, 
a  noble  animal,  contrived  to  leap  from  the  railway  van 
in  which  it  was  supposed  to  be  securely  confined,  and 
was  killed  in  consequence.  It  was  the  custom  of 
Roman  emperors  and  proconsuls  who  had  achieved 
great  victories  in  foreign  expeditions  to  bring  with 
them,  on  their  return  to  Rome,  some  of  the  animals, 
natives  of  the  countries  to  which  they  had  carried 
their  arms,  and  parade  them  in  the  Forum.  In  that 
way  Europeans  became  acquainted  with  the  camelopard, 
or  giraffe,  the  elephant,  and  even  the  hippopotamus. 
Our  Prince’s  menagerie  is  not  a  memorial  of  conquest, 
his  trophies  are  not  the  spoils  of  conquered  races,  but 
the  fruits  of  a  peaceful  excursion,  the  results  of  which 
will,  we  trust,  be  to  cement  more  strongly,  ind  in 
amicable  fashion,  the  union  between  Great  Britain  and 
its  great  dependency. 

THESE  ARE  NOT  PROSAIC  TIMES. 

We  really  live  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of 
romance  and  mystery.  There  are  the  Balham  mys¬ 
tery,  the  Brompton  mystery,  the  Gunnersbury  tragedy, 
the  mutinies  and  murders  on  board  the  Lennie  and  the 
Caswell,  and  disclosures  of  private  life  made  in  the 
court  over  which  Sir  James  Hannen  presides,  which 
might  almost  lead  us  to  believe  that  some  of  the  most 
inventive  and  sensational  of  novelists  had  discovered 
a  spell  which  enabled  them,  in  Frankenstein  fashion,  to 
make  their  own  creations  living  persons.  We  hear  of 
murders  and  sudden  deaths,  of  mysterious  poisonings, 
of  sanguinary  scenes  on  the  decks  of  merchant  vessels. 


THE  MONTH. 

which  the  brilliant  author  of  the  Boy  Pirate  or  some 
other  “  penny  dreadful”  might  have  revelled  in.  It  is 
wretched  taste  to  take  pleasure  in  horrible  details  ;  but 
it  is  well  that  we  should  knew  what  kind  of  a  world 
it  is  that  we  live  in,  and  the  dangers  that  surround  our 
bed  and  board.  We  cannot  drive  the  subjects  from 
our  thoughts  ;  we  cannot,  if  we  would,  avoid  hearing 
or  reading  about  them  ;  and  so  little  protection  appears 
to  be  afforded  us  by  the  activity  of  the  police,  or  the 
proceedings  of  constituted  courts  of  inquiry,  that  we 
must  speak  out.  First,  let  us  note 

“  THE  BALHAM  MYSTERY.” 

About  three  weeks  after  the  event,  one  of  the  daily 
papers  discovered  that  Mr.  Bravo,  a  young  barrister 
in  easy  circumstances,  with  no  motive  for  suicide 
that  anybody  could  discover,  had  died  from  the  effects 
of  poison,  that  an  inquest  had  been  held  at  which 
several  medical  men  had  be>>n  present,  that  nothing 
whatever  had  been  elicited  to  satisfy  the  j  ury  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  poison  had  been  administered,  and 
what  is  known  as  an  “  open  verdict”  was  returned — 
that  is,  the  jury  could  come  to  no  definite  conclusion 
about  the  matter.  The  coroner  seems  to  have  made 
up  his  mind  that  Mr.  Bravo  committed  suicide,  and 
nothing  more  might  have  been  heard  of  the  subject  if 
the  daily  paper  referred  to  had  not  published  a  leader 
on  the  subject.  How  came  it,  the  reader  may  fairly 
ask,  that  a  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  inquest  did 
not  appear  on  the  following  day  ?  The  newspapers 
are  generally  prompt  enough  in  furnishing  reports. 
There  is  rather  a  large  number  of  men  who  attend 
inquests  and  make  their  living  as  reporters,  and  ordi¬ 
narily  they  contrive  to  know  when  and  where  an  in¬ 
quest  is  to  be  held,  but  apparently  they  knew  nothing 
of  this  Balham  affair.  The  reporters  have  generally 
a  good  understanding  with  coroners’  clerks  and  sum¬ 
moning  officers,  with  police  inspectors  and  parochial 
officials  ;  yet  Mr.  Bravo  was  mysteriously  poisoned,  an 
inquest  was  held,  and  the  ubiquitous  reporters  knew 
scarcely  anything  about  it.  It  is  not  pleasant,  we 
know,  for  domestic  tragedies  to  be  made  public,  and 
reporters  have  been  known  to  have  so  much  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  feelings  of  the  survivors  as  to  abstain 
from  sending  reports  to  newspapers,  although,  of  course, 
they  suffered  pecuniarily  by  so  doing.  However  this 
may  be,  such  a  death  as  that  of  Mr.  Bravo  should  not 
remain  uninvestigated,  and  an  appeal  has  been  made 
to  the  Home  Secretary  to  reopen  the  inquiry.  Awaiting 
the  result,  we  abstain  from  further  comment  on  this 
particular  case  ;  but  it  is  appalling  to  think  that  possibly 
a  terrible  crime  may  have  been  committed,  and  very 
nearly  in  secret. 

IS  NOT  THE  BROMPTON  MYSTERY  LIKE  THE  CHAPTER 
OF  A  SENSATIONAL  ROMANCE  ? 

A  young  woman,  the  daughter  of  a  poor  East-End 
cabinet-maker,  is  found  living  in  good  style  at  Brompton, 
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with  money  and  jewellery.  She  has  been  connected 
with  a  gang  of  forgers,  and  her  husband  is  now  in 
prison  at  Constantinople.  She  is  murdered  in  her  bed, 
no  doubt,  by  one  of  the  gang  and  a  woman  who 
passed  as  his  wife,  who  had  lodged  with  their  victim, 
and  evidently  knew  all  about  her  affairs.  The  man  is 
known  to  have  passed  under  several  names — just  such 
names  as  a  novelist  might  invent — to  have  kept  a  gambling 
saloon  at  New  York,  and  to  have  been  a  “  rowdy’’ 
generally.  He  cannot  be  difficult  to  identify,  for  he 
has  lost  two  fingers  from  one  hmd,  is  tall,  and  has 
noticeable  peculiarities  of  features,  and  the  woman  is 
short,  and  squints.  Notwithstanding  these  helps  to  iden¬ 
tification  the  police  cannot  find  them,  and  in  due  time, 
we  suppose,  they  will  pass  into  the  limbo  of  forgotten 
things,  with  the  tall,  red-haired  Scotchman  who  ran 
away  from  his  bail,  and  half-a-dozen  murderers  who  have 
never  been  captured,  but  who  may  jostle  us  in  the 
streets  or  sit  beside  us  in  a  railway  carriage.  No 
census  ever  taken  will  be  able  to  say  how  many  mur¬ 
derers  are  now  living  in  this  great  metropolis.  We 
cannot  suppose,  judging  from  any  rule  of  probabilities, 
but  that,  for  every  crime  made  known,  there  are  many 
which  are  never  brought  to  light ;  and  as  the  perpe¬ 
trators  of  so  many  known  crimes  escape  detection,  it  is 
only  reasonable  to  suppose  there  may  be  many  more 
whose  terrible  secret  is  unknown.  Within  the  last  ten 
years  it  was  ascertained  by  careful  inquiry  that  the  body 
of  a  murdered  child  was  discovered  in  the  streets  of 
London  nearly  every  day  in  the  year — the  average  number 
was  over  goo  annually  ;  and  there  must  have  been  many 
murdered  of  whom  no  traces  were  ever  discovered. 
There  is  a  case  now  under  inquiry  which  we  must  not 
prejudge  ;  but  this  much  is  beyond  contradiction,  that  an 
advertisement  in  the  public  papers  for  a  person  who  is 
skilled  in  deadly  drugs  finds  a  response,  and  that  edu¬ 
cated  and  skilled  persons  can  be  met  with  willing  to 
offer  their  services  and  “  ask  no  questions.”  How 
thankful  we  ought  to  be  that  in  these  civilised  and 


enlightened  times  the  existence  of  such  a  person  as  the 
Marquise  de  Brinvilliers  or  of  a  Borgia  is  impossible  ! 

THE  EX-KlNG  OF  HANOVER. 

The  ex-King  of  Hanover  is  in  this  country,  having 
delayed  his  arrival  until  the  departure  of  the  Empress 
of  Germany,  whom  it  would  not  have  been  agreeable 
to  meet.  So  little  has  been  heard  of  the  King  for  some 
years  past,  that  there  may  be  some  of  our  younger 
readers  who  almost  forget  that  he  is  the  first  cousin  of 
the  Queen,  born  three  days  after  her  birth,  and  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  who  on  the  death  of 
William  IV.  became  King  Ernest  of  Hanover.  It  is  a 
common  mistake  that  Hanover  was  once  a  portion  of 
the  British  dominions.  That  never  was  the  case.  The 
King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  also  King  of 
Hanover,  but  there  was  no  union  between  the  two 
countries.  As  the  Salique  law  prevails  in  Germany, 
Queen  Victoria  did  not  inherit  her  uncle’s  kingdom, 
but  it  went  to  the  next  male  heir,  who  was  the  father 
of  the  present  King,  George  V.  In  early  youth  the 
ex-King,  born  in  this  country,  was  deprived  of  his 
sight  by  an  accident.  He  is  an  accomplished,  amiable 
man,  but  was  unable  to  resist  the  great  wave  of  Prussian 
annexation.  We  presume  he  now  intends  to  take  up 
his  permanent  residence  in  England.  He  married,  in 
1843,  the  Princess  Mary  of  Saxe-Altenberg,  and  has 
one  son  and  three  daughters. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  CENTENNIAL  EXHIBITION 

was  opened  with  considerable  eclat  on  the  1 1th  of  the 
month.  Notwithstanding  that  the  success  of  other 
great  International  Exhibitions  of  late  years  has  not 
been  encouraging,  there  seems  a  probability  that  the 
new  display  across  the  water,  which  is  by  far  the 
largest  ever  attempted,  will  not  disappoint  its  projectors. 
Certainly  patriotic  feeling  is  in  its  favour,  for  it  com¬ 
memorates  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  signature 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
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N  something  the  same  way  as  the  fact  of 
the  greatness  of  snobs  may  have  dawned 
upon  the  mind  of  Thackeray  are  we 
L  ^  awaking  to  the  hope,  if  not  certainty,  that 
the  tenth  spell  of  winter  which  we  have 
comparatively  recently  been  enjoying  has  actually 
brought  up  the  rear,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  and  that  for  a  time  at  least  we  may 
be  able  to  listen  rather  more  graciously  to  the 
doctrine  that  “  the  winter’s  cold  is  as  necessary 
as  the  summer’s  heat”  than  was  possible,  for 
some  of  us  at  least,  while  the  temperature  re¬ 
mained  at  the  depressing  stage  of  the  last  five  or 
six  months.  A  high  Yankee  authority,  with  whom 
most  of  us  are  delightfully  familiar,  tells  us  that  “  every 
man  has  his  forte,”  and  mine  certainly  is  not  to  expatiate 
upon  "  departed  (winter)  joys.”  The  bright,  glad  sun¬ 


shine  and  the  singing  of  birds  have  come,  bringing  with 
them  a  sense  of  joy  and  gladness  which,  with  many 
other  blessings  in  life,  we  would  willingly  and  lovingly 
retain  if  we  could,  instead  of  having  them  only  “  lent 
us  for  a  day.” 

Let  us  hope  that  the  weather  will  continue  in  keeping 
with  the  season,  which  promises  to  be  more  than  usually 
brilliant.  Cream  or  ecru  is  still  the  favourite  colour, 
and  will,  it  is  expected,  continue  so  during  the  summer, 
A  pretty  and  inexpensive  polonaise  for  evening  wear  is 
in  muslin  of  this  shade,  trimmed  with  lace  to  match  and 
bows  of  any  colour  at  will.  A  new  and  pretty  arrange¬ 
ment  of  ecru  lace  is  to  place  it  under  black  lace,  the 
edging  simply  showing  round  the  lower  edge  on  the 
sleeves  and  other  trimmings  of  a  black  silk  jacket.  Lace 
for  this  purpose  in  silk  is  about  8d.  a  yard. 

The  greatest  novelties  in  trimmings  are  black  ruches 
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for  jackets,  with  bright  gold  or  silver  threads  gleaming 
prettily  in  the  black  silk,  embroidered  braids,  and  an 
exquisite  variety  of  fringes.  For  cotton  and  tussore 
dresses  there  are  pretty  tufted  fringes  in  all  shades  of 
colour. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  the 
wonderfully  low  prices  at  which  silks  are  being  sold 
this  season.  In  navy  blue,  brown,  cream,  and  numerous 
other  beautiful  shades  and  good  qualities,  the  price  is 
from  three  guineas  a  dress.  Black  silks  are  equally 
inexpensive ;  a  beautiful  quality  is  to  be  had  at  5s.  6d. 
a  yard,  better  than  we  could  have  obtained  a  year  or 
two  ago  for  nearly  double  that  price. 

The  greatest  novelty  in  lingerie  is  in  linen  dresses, 
which  have  a  large  white  linen  collar  shaped  like  a  sailor 
collar  at  the  back,  and  reaching  nearly  half-way  down 
the  shoulders,  and  in  front  to  the  waist,  trimmed  round 
with  embroidery.  The  cuffs  and  long  outside  pocket 
are  of  the  same  materials.  Cotton  or  fine  thread  gloves 
and  coarse  straw  hats  placed  low  on  the  forehead  will 
be  worn  with  cotton  and  other  light  summer  dresses. 

And  bonnets !  how  shall  I  describe  them  ?  The 
variety  of  shapes  increases  daily.  The  latest  novelty — 
oddity  I  had  almost  said — resembles  nothing,  in  my 
opinion,  so  much  as  a  soldier’s  hat  with  a  wreath  of 
flowers  round  the  lower  edge.  The  effect  when  on  the 
head  is  simply  indescribable,  and  when  my  attention,  or 
rather  admiration,  was  called  for,  a  vision  of  the  fat 
little  photographer  in  Punch,  and  his  “  Look  at  me, 
miss,  and  don’t  smile,”  came  into  my  mind,  putting  my 
gravity  severely  to  the  test. 

Others,  again,  are  very  beautiful  in  their  exquisite 
trimmings  of  lace  and  flowers,  with  often  a  mixture  of 
wild  strawberries,  looking  triumphantly  like  real.  For 
mourning  I  see  a  pretty  style,  black  chip  with  coronet 
front,  soft  crown,  and  bavolet  of  black  silk,  the  crown 
quite  covered  with  small  black  flowers,  and  similar 
flowers  in  the  diadem  front.  I  am  glad,  for  the  sake  of 
our  English  manufactures,  that  straw  bonnets  continue 
so  much  in  favour,  and  are  likely  to  do  so  during  the 
summer. 

Crewel- work  is  still  applied  to  a  great  many  different 
purposes,  and  with  equally  beautiful  effect.  I  give  a 
list  of  several  articles  with  prices,  which,  when  worked, 
look  extremely  beautiful : — 

A  square  for  sofa-cushion  in  satin,  traced,  commenced, 
and  with  silks  for  working,  is  8s.  3d.  A  tea-cosy  in 
same  materials,  also  traced  and  commenced,  9s.  6d. 
Pair  of  hand-screens,  6s.  6d.,  and  strips  for  dresses  at 
6d.  a  yard.  Handkerchief  sachets  in  this  work  are  very 
lovely  on  white  or  light  ground  of  satin,  with  a  pretty 
group  of  flowers  in  the  centre,  perfumed,  quilted  inside 
with  satin,  and  finished  off  round  the  edges  with  silk 
cord  of  some  bright  shade  to  match  one  or  other  of  the 
flowers. 

Exquisite  little  jewel-caskets,  with  gilt  frames  and 
crystal  lids  opening  on  a  lining  of  cerise  or  blue  quilted 
satin,  forming  a  charming  ornament  for  a  dressing-table, 
I  see  marked  at  3s.  and  qs.  each.  It  just  occurs 
to  me  that  this  useful  little  word  “  casket”  contains  a 
very  ugly  and  ominous  double  entendre,  our  transatlantic 
brethren  having  adopted  it  to  replace  the  so-called  vulgar 


and  objectionable  word  “  coffin.”  I  wonder  if,  in  their 
straining  after  the  shadow  of  refinement,  it  will  occur 
to  them,  while  reforming  words  and  expressions  on  the 
same  subject,  that  that  exquisitely  beautiful  one,  “  God’s 
acre,”  could  ever  possibly  be  improved  upon  ? 

Pretty  frames  for  photographs  in  gilt  and  velvet  for 
carte  or  cabinet  size  are  being  sold  in  many  beautiful 
varieties  at  very  moderate  prices,  beginning  at  2s.  6d. 
each.  Gilt  solitaires,  with  monograms.  Is.  a  pair ;  and 
the  new  collar  studs,  miniature  cannons,  &c.,  with 
short  chain  fastenings,  is.  6d.  The  new  Alexandra 
necklet,  in  black  or  coloured  velvet,  with  gilt  or  silver 
clasp,  is  2s.  6d. ;  and  bracelet  bands  to  match,  also  with 
clasps,  4s.  3d.  a  pair. 

The  Algerian  Warehouse  in  Regent-street,  and  the 
Foreign  Emporium  in  Baker-street,  are  exhibiting  a 
beautiful  and  rare  assortment  of  table-covers,  curtains, 
rugs,  slippers.  Some  of  the  last-named  are  exquisitely 
worked  in  gold  and  silver  thread.  At  the  Foreign 
Emporium  the  speciallte  is  the  Moorish  Tea  Tray  for 
Afternoon  Tea.  These  trays  are  in  brass,  and  the 
engraving  on  them,  which  is  done  by  hand,  is  remark¬ 
ably  beautiful  and  artistic,  and  what  adds  to  their  beauty 
is  the  fact  that,  unlike  the  Algerine  trays,  they  are 
quite  without  coloured  ornamentation  of  any  kind.  The 
prices  range  from  to  the  latter  being  of  large 
dimensions.  In  addition  to  the  trays  the  Foreign 
Emporium  contains  an  extensive  selection  of  Moorish 
cushions  in  leather  and  velvet,  with  exquisite  em¬ 
broideries  of  gold,  Moorish  rugs,  and  Moorish  china, 
the  last  more  remarkable  for  its  artistic  colouring  and 
quaintly  graceful  forms  than  for  its  fine  workmanship. 
For  cleaning  the  trays  and  keeping  them  in  the  requisite 
state  of  brilliancy  for  showing  their  fine  engraving  a 
mixture  of  oxalic  acid  and  plate-powder  will  be  found 
to  answer. 

Another  equally  useful  and  ornamental  sideboard 
ornament  is  the  new  dining-room  filter.  Amongst 
others  one  with  a  pale  sea-green  ground  has  a  pretty 
ornamentation  of  flowers  and  dainty  silver  tap.  The 
price  is  from  15s.  For  the  seaside  or  for  travelling  the 
new  pocket  filter  will  be  found  extremely  useful,  being 
at  the  same  time  inexpensive.  For  6s.  6d.  I  think  it 
can  be  bought. 

The  latest  novelties  in  window-curtains  are  ecru 
guipure,  some  with  pink  and  others  with  blue  threads 
interwoven.  I  am  not  quite  sure  as  to  being  able  to 
recommend  those  of  you,  dear  readers,  who  have  asked 
me,  to  replace  pure  white  curtains  with  those  of  the 
fashionable  tint,  as  so  much  depends  on  the  colour  of 
the  furnishings  of  a  room.  I  have  seen  ecru  lace 
curtains  look  remarkably  well  in  a  drawing-room  with 
blue  satin  furnishings,  and  look  equally  ugly  when 
associated  with  bright  green.  Gimp  bands,  made  in 
all  shades  of  colour,  are  now,  to  a  great  extent,  re¬ 
placing  the  cords  and  tassels  for  draping  window- 
curtains.  Handsome  ecru  guipure  coverlets,  either 
plain  or  with  coloured  satin  squares  or  strips  inserted, 
range  in  price  from  1 5s.  to  several  guineas ;  and  real 
guipure  antimacassars,  with  satin  squares,  black,  green, 
or  scarlet,  4s.  6d. 

I  see  a  pretty  novelty  in  the  shape  of  a  soap-case. 
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It  is  like  an  ivory  purse  with  gilt  clasp,  and  will  be  painted  porcelain  flowerpot  stands,  mounted  in  gilded 
found  most  useful  by  travellers  on  the  Continent,  bamboo,  is  two  guineas,  and  makes  an  extremely  hand- 

where,  generally  speaking,  soap  is  a  luxury  unprovided  some  wedding  present.  Ladies’  work-stands,  black  and 

or  unthought  of  until  the  moment  of  trial  arrives,  when  gold,  lined  with  quilted  satin,  from  3  5  guineas, 

the  original  conclution,  that  “  There  is  no  place  like  A  very  pretty  cane  newpaper-rack,  black  and  white,  is 

home,”  proves  the  only  consolation.  The  price  of  9s.  6d.  Lady’s  fancy  travelling  basket,  21s  ;  pretty, 

these  neat  little  cases  is  2s.  6d.  fanciful  birdcage,  7s.  6d.  ;  brown  wicker  hanging 

I  have  seen  some  very  pretty  novelties  in  wicker-  flower-vase,  3s.  ;  and  a  most  picturesque  cane  dog- 
work,  w'hich  do  so  much  for  the  adornment  of  our  basket,  I2s.  6d. 

rooms  in  summer.  A  new  jardiniere,  with  f  'u'  hand-  Louise  de  Tour. 


L  WAGNER.  THE  COMPOSER. 


f  "HE  production  in  this  country  of  Lohen¬ 
grin,  and,  during  the  past  month,  of 
Tannhi'user,  naturally  excites  some  interest 
in  the  career  of  a  very  remarkable  man, 
who  is  endeavouring,  at  least,  to  establish 
novel  theory  of  dramatic  musical  compo- 
' sition,  and  who  has  excited  more  controversy 
•  J  as  to  the  proper  scope  of  musical  art,  and  his 
ilj  proper  position  as  a  composer,  th.'in  any 
'  musician  of  modern  times.  Our  music.al 
jI  I  readers,  if  no  other,  w’ill,  w'e  believe,  feel  an 
“  interest  in  the  following  brief  sketch  of  his 
artistic  career  : — 

Wilhelm  Richard  Wagner  w’as  born  May  22nd, 
1813,  at  Leipsic,  where  his  father  held  a  small  muni¬ 
cipal  appointment.  After  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  the  same  year  as  the  composer’s  birth,  the  widow 
married  L.  Geyer,  an  actor,  and  afterwards  a  portrait- 
painter  of  some  merit.  He,  however,  also  died  before 
the  composer  had  nnished  his  seventh  year.  We  know 
little  of  his  influence  on  his  stepson.  It  seems  that 
to  some  extent  he  recognised  in  the  small  boy  artistic 
talent  of  some  kind,  and  w’anted  to  make  him  a  painter, 
but  Wagner  proved  an  awkward  pupil.  At  this  time 
he  lued  to  practise  by  the  ear  little  tunes  on  the  piano, 
and  it  is  said  that  hearing  him  one  day  engaged  in  this 
manner,  his  stepfather  remarked  to  the  mother  in  the 
w'eak  voice  of  an  almost  dying  man,  “  Do  you  think  he 
has  talent  for  music?”  After  old  Geyer  had  died, 
Wagner  tells  us,  his  twice-widowed  mother  came  into 
the  nursery  to  repeat  to  each  of  the  children  the  Either ’s 
parting  words.  To  himself  she  said,  “  He  wanted  to 
make  something  of  you.”  “  For  a  long  time  after¬ 
wards,”  Wagner  adds,  “  I  used  to  imagine  that  some¬ 
thing  would  become  of  me.” 

However,  the  idea  of  bringing  him  up  as  a  musician, 
if  ever  seriously  entertained,  was  soon  abandoned.  He 
was  sent  to  an  excellent  day-school  at  Dresden,  and 
received  only  occisional  pianoforte  lessons  from  his 
private  Latin  master.  His  progress  in  this  noble  art 
seems  to  have  been  anything  but  satisfactory.  Instead 
of  practising  scales  and  other  useful  digital  exercises, 
he  loved  to  hammer  away  at  overtures  and  symphonies 
with  a  most  abominable  fingering  of  his  own.  After  a 
short  time  his  master  gave  him  up  as  hopeless.  “  He 
was  right,”  Wagner  says  ;  “  I  have  never  learned  to 


play  the  piano  in  all  my  life.”  The  truth  is  that  he,  the 
great  virtuoso  on  the  orchestra,  looks  down  on  that 
supplementary  instrument  with  some  disdain. 

His  first  attempts  at  original  production  we  have  to 
date  at  a  very  early  period.  They  were  not  of  a  musical 
but  of  a  poetical  kind,  a  fact  full  of  significance  in  the 
future  advocate  of  the  “  poetic  principle”  in  music.  At  the 
age  of  eleven  we  find  him  pondering  over  the  plan  of  a 
gigantic  drama,  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  Shakspeare,  but 
intended  to  far  outdo  the  tragic  pathos  of  that  master¬ 
mind.  Wagner  describes  his  tragedy  as  a  kind  of  com¬ 
pound  of  Hamlet  and  Lear.  “  'I'he  design,”  he  says, 
“  was  grand  in  the  extreme.  Forty-two  people  died  in 
the  course  of  the  piece,  and  I  was  obliged  to  let  some 
of  them  reappear  as  ghosts  in  the  last  acts,  for  want  of 
living  characters.”  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  piece 
was  quite  as  ridiculous  as  this  humorous  self-criticism 
implies,  but  we  have  mentioned  it,  nevertheless,  as  indi¬ 
cating  in  its  embryonic  stage  that  Titanic  struggle  for 
the  utmost  expansion  of  artistic  forms  which  charac¬ 
terises  the  whole  of  Wagner’s  career.  It  proved  im¬ 
portant  for  his  development  in  another  respect.  Not 
long  after  his  play  was  finished  he  became  acquainted 
with  Beethoven’s  works,  which  excited  his  impression¬ 
able  youthful  mind  to  the  utmost.  His  witnessing  a 
performance  of  that  master’s  music  to  Goethe’s  Egmont 
may  be  considered  as  the  decisive  turning-point  in  Wag¬ 
ner’s  life,  for  it  filled  him  with  emulative  zeal  to  supply 
his  own  tragedy  with  a  musical  accompaniment  of  equal 
grandeur,  a  bold  resolve  certainly  in  one  who  had  yet 
to  learn  the  rudiments  of  musical  art,  but  again  indica¬ 
tive  of  that  indomitable  courage  and  energy  which  con¬ 
quers  at  last.  He  now  saw  himself  compelled  to  make 
some  preparatory  theoretical  studies  ;  the  first  difficul¬ 
ties  of  thorough-bass  and  harmony  once  bravely  en¬ 
countered  and  overcome,  impelled  him  to  attack  new 
problems ;  his  attention  became  riveted,  his  genius 
roused  ;  he  had  imperceptibly  grown  into  the  musician. 
He  began  writing  overtures  on  a  grand  scale  for  the 
full  orchestra,  one  of  which,  the  “  climax  of  his  non- 
sensicalities,”  as  he  himself  calls  it,  was  actually  per¬ 
formed  in  public,  but  excited  only  irrepressible  hilarity 
on  the  part  of  the  audience,  greatly  to  the  mortification 
of  the  aspiring  young  genius.  His  first  disappointment 
cured  him  of  his  vanity  -,  he  began  to  see  the  necessity 
of  theoretical  knowledge,  and  a  course  of  serious  study 
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under  Cantor  Weinlig  resulted,  as  that  excellent  teacher 
expressed  it,  in  Wagner’s  independence  of  formal  fetters. 
But  more  than  any  living  master  could  teach  him  Wagner 
learned  in  his  intercourse  with  the  great  dead.  The 
well-known  Heinrich  Dorn,  at  that  time  a  friend,  now 
the  bitterest  enemy,  of  Wagner,  has  described  the  young 
student’s  passionate,  not  to  say  violent,  enthusiasm  for 
his  great  predecessor’s  (Beethoven’s)  works.  “lam 
doubtful,”  he  writes,  “  whether  there  ever  has  been  a 
young  musician  more  familiar  with  the  works  of  Beet¬ 
hoven  than  Wagner  was  at  eighteen.  He  possessed 
most  of  the  master’s  overtures  and  large  instrumental 
scores  in  copies  made  by  himself ;  he  went  to  bed  with 
the  sonatas,  and  rose  again  with  the  quartets.  He  sang 
the  songs  and  whistled  the  concertl,  for  with  the  playing 
he  could  not  get  on  very  well.  In  brief,  there  was  a 
regular  Ji/ror  Teutoniius,  which,  combined  with  con¬ 
siderable  scientific  culture  and  a  peculiar  activity  of  the 
mind,  orom  sea  powerful  shoots.” 

Beethoven  was  thus  the  loadstar  of  our  master’s 
early  aspirations,  and  well  had  it  been  for  him  had  he 
never  swerved  from  it.  But  his  longing  soul  had  still 
to  pass  through  many  errors  and  vanities  before,  cleansed 
in  the  fire  of  adversity,  it  could  return  to  the  original 
purity  of  its  ideal  aims. 

The  surroundings  in  which  we  next  discover  our 
hero  seem  certainly  an)  thing  but  suited  to  a  Beethoven 
enthusiast.  To  meet  the  exigencies  of  life  he  had  now 
to  look  for  a  more  lucrative  employment  of  his  time 
than  penning  eccentric  and  inexecutable  compositions, 
and  the  conductorship  of  a  smail  operatic  troupe  at 
Magdeborg  being  offered  to  him,  he  accepted  the  position 
the  more  eagerly  as  the  unconventional  ease  of  theatrical 
life  tallied  but  too  well  with  the  high-strung  sensuality 
of  his  nature.  Neither  were  his  artistic  duties  of  a  very 
elevated  kind.  He  had  chiefly  to  conduct  the  light 
though  clever  productions  of  the  French  and  Italian 
stages,  then  so  much  cn  vogue  in  the  Fatherland,  and  he 
himself  confesses  his  childish  joy  in  letting  the  orchestra 
“  bang  away,”  after  a  fashion,  to  right  and  left  of  his 
conductor’s  desk. 

The  cares  and  troubles  of  his  narrow  sphere  of  action 
soon  became  intolerable  to  him.  The  small  emoluments 
of  his  office  were  wholly  insufficient  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mands  of  his  refined,  luxurious  taste,  .and  when  in  a 
spirit  of  obstinate  recklessness  he  resolved  upon  marry¬ 
ing  an  actress,  the  resangusta  dom'i  further  entrammelled 
his  alre.ady  straitened  circumstances.  In  addition  to  his 
domestic  discomfort,  he  soon  began  to  loathe  the  pro¬ 
fessional  jealousies  and  intrigues  which,  combined  with 
an  utter  want  of  artistic  spirit,  characterised  the  society 
in  which  his  professional  duties  compelled  him  to  mix. 

He  felt  that  something  must  be  done  to  save  himself 
from  this  sea  of  miseries,  and  the  step  he  took  in  con¬ 
sequence  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  undauntable 
energy  of  his  nature.  He  resolved  to  write  a  great 
dramatic  work,  and  in  order  to  preclude  any  possibility 
of  his  longer  remaining  in  the  narrow  sphere  of  pro¬ 
vincial  stage  life,  he  fixed  upon  a  subject  the  appropriate 
treatment  of  which  would  require  an  amount  of  scenic 
splendour  such  as  only  the  largest  stages  in  Europe 
would  have  at  their  disposal.  Rienzi,  the  last  tribune, 


was  chosen  as  the  hero  of  his  opera,  and  to  Paris,  at 
that  time  the  musical  as  well  as  the  social  centre  of  civi¬ 
lised  Europe,  the  composer  looked  for  a  st.age  and  a 
public. 

It  is  evident,  neither  does  Wagner  try  to  conceal,  that 
the  chief  purpose  aimed  at  in  Rienzi  was  to  obtain  the 
applause  of  the  multitude.  From  a  psychological  point 
of  view  it  therefore  scarcely  marks  a  step  in  advance, 
and,  indeed,  abounds  with  concessions  of  artistic  con¬ 
sciousness  to  the  taste  of  the  vulg.ir.  But  amidst  the 
platitudes  of  ordinary  stage  effects  we  distinctly  see  in 
the  score  of  R,enzix\\e  action  of  a  tremendous  dramatic 
force,  scarcely  conscious  as  yet,  and  clogged  with  earthy 
incumbrances,  but  capable  of  growth  and  purification. 
Wagner  wrote  the  poetry  and  finished  the  first  two 
acts  of  Rienza  at  Riga,  where  he  had  conducted  the 
opera  for  some  time.  In  the  summer  of  1839  he  em¬ 
barked  in  a  sailing  vessel  bound  for  London  on  his  way 
to  Paris.  The  voyage  lasted  more  than  three  weeks. 
Three  times  they  were  caught  in  terrific  storms,  and  on 
one  occasion  the  captain  had  to  seek  shelter  in  a  Nor¬ 
wegian  harbour.  Wagner’s  imagination  was  deeply 
struck  with  the  wonders  and  terrors  of  the  deep,  and 
the  impressions  thus  received  he  was  soon  to  embody 
in  a  work  to  which  we  shall  have  to  return.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  of  the  same  year  he  arrived  at  Paris,  supplied  by 
Meyerbeer  with  introductions  to  theatrical  managers 
and  full  of  sanguine  expectation.  One  slightly  shudders 
in  thinking  of  the  possible  consequences  which  a  great 
Paris  success  might  have  had  on  Wagner’s  further 
career.  Perhaps  he  might  have  been  content  to  share 
with  Meyerbeer,  Rossini,  and  Halevy  the  lucrative 
laurels  of  a  European  reputation  ;  but  Fortune,  unlike 
herself,  proved  constant  to  him  in  her  kind  unkindness  ; 
all  his  attempts  at  obtaining  publicity  for  his  works  were 
frustrated,  and,  to  save  himself  from  actual  starvation, 
he  had  to  go  through  the  most  degrading  stages  of 
musical  drudgery,  such  as  arranging  tunes  from  popular 
operas  for  the  cornet-.a-piston. 

Again  the  tide  of  despair  was  rising  higher  and  higher 
— again  something  must  be  done  and  was  done  by 
Wagner  to  stem  its  destructive  progress  ;  but  in  what 
he  did,  and  in  how  he  did  it,  we  see  the  process  of 
purification  which  Wagner’s  artistic  character  had 
undergone  during  this  second  trial  of  “  hope  deferred.” 
Rienzi,  as  we  have  said  before,  was  written  entirely 
with  a  view  to  outward  success,  to  which  the  higher 
demands  of  art  were  to  a  great  extent  sacrificed  ;  in  the 
work  which  Wagner  now  began  he  scarcely  hoped,  nor 
even  wished,  for  this  success.  It  was  conceived  and 
written  entirely  to  supply  a  demand  of  his  own  nature — 
the  demand,  that  is,  of  pouring  out  the  anxieties  and  toil- 
ings  of  his  soul  in  his  inspired  song.  In  this  w.ay  music 
gave  him  help  and  comfort  in  his  supreme  need.  The 
M'ork  we  are  referring  to  is  The  Flying  Dutchman.  It 
was  conceived  during  the  eventful  voyage  to  London  ; 
the  music  was  written  at  Meudon,  where  Wagner  had 
retired  from  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1 841. 

Rienzi,  finished  in  November,  1840,  concludes  the 
first  period  of  Wagner’s  career.  It  was  the  time  of  his 
violent  struggle  for  notoriety  and  self-assertion,  without 
regard  to  the  artistic  purity  of  the  means  applied.  The 
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mode  of  his  expression  was  confined  to  the  forms  of 
the  French  Grand  Opera  as  established  by  Spontini, 
Meyerbeer,  and  others ;  hence  this  period  may  be 
described  as  his  operatic  period.  With  The  Flying  Dutch¬ 
man  Wagner  enters  a  new  stage  of  development. 
Henceforth  he  disregards  the  requirements  of  vulgar 
taste,  or  tastelessness.  His  works  become  the  imme¬ 
diate  effusion  of  his  poetical  inspiration,  to  which  the 
forms  of  absolute  music  have  gradually  to  give  way. 
Ultimately  he  throws  the  whole  apparatus  of  the  opera, 
with  its  empty  display  of  vocal  skill  and  scenic  spectacle, 
overboard.  Even  the  name  becomes  odious  to  him  he 
terms  his  new  creations  “  Music-dramas.”  For  the  full 
appreciation  of  his  vast  schemes  he  looks  to  those  to 
come  rather  than  to  the  living  generation.  Hence  the 
sobriquet — invented  by  his  adversaries  and  adopted  by 
him — “the  Music  of  the  Future.”  A  close  analysis  of 
the  ideas  and  principles  comprised  in  this  name  we  must 
defer  for  a  little  while.  In  The  Flying  Dutchman  these  new 
tendencies  appear  as  yet  in  an  all  but  embryonic  state  ; 
only  one  circumstance  we  will  point  out  in  connection 
with  it.  Wagner’s  adversaries  boldly  assert  that  his 
reformatory  deeds  were  the  result  of  previous  deliberate 
speculation,  although  the  comparative  dates  of  his  dra¬ 
matic  and  his  theoretical  works  clearly  prove  the  con¬ 
trary.  If  a  further  proof  of  the  spontaneity  of  his  efforts 
was  required  his  mode  of  conceiving  The  Flying  Dutch¬ 
man  would  furnish  it,  for  it  was  only  the  symbolic 
representation  of  his  own  personal  sufferings  at  the 
time.  Friendless  and  loveless  among  strangers,  he  could 
realise  but  too  well  the  type  of  his  hero,  who,  doomed 
to  roam  on  the  wild  waves  of  the  ocean,  longs  for  home 
and  the  redeeming  love  of  woman.  This  intensely  sub¬ 
jective  character  of  his  poetry  he  involuntarily  transferred 
to  his  music,  and  was  thus  ultimately  led  to  the  break¬ 
ing  of  forms  insufficient  to  contain  his  impassioned 
utterances. 

In  the  meantime  his  worldly  prospects  had  undergone 
an  unexpected  favourable  change.  His  Rienzi  had  been 
accepted  for  performance  by  the  Dresden  theatre,  and 
in  1842  Wagner  left  Paris  for  that  city  in  order  to  pre¬ 
pare  his  work  for  the  stage.  The  first  performance 
took  place  in  October  of  the  same  year,  and  its  brilliant 
success  led  to  the  composer’s  engagement  as  conductor 
of  the  Royal  Opera  at  Dresden. 

It  was  natural  that  this  first  smile  of  fortune  after  so 
much  adversity  should  have  filled  Wagner  with  elation. 
But  he  was  not  the  man  to  rest  on  his  laurels.  During 
his  stay  at  Paris  he  had  become  acquainted  with  the  old 
popular  story  of  Tannhauser,  the  knightly  singer  who 
tarried  in  the  mountain  of  Venus.  This  story,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  an  imaginary  prize-singing  at  Wartburg, 
the  residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Thuringia,  struck  him  at 
once  as  eminently  adapted  for  dramatic  purposes.  The 
impression  was  increased  when,  on  his  way  to  Dresden, 
he  visited  the  romantic  old  castle  surrounded  by  the 
nimbus  of  both  history  and  romance,  and  overlooking  a 
wide  and  varied  expanse  of  field  and  forest.  The  poem 
to  Tannhauser  was  written  soon  afterwards,  even  before 
the  first  perf  Tinance  of  Rienzi;  the  music  he  finished 
by  the  end  of  1844.  Compared  with  its  predecessor, 
Tannhauser  marks  a  decided  advance,  both  from  a  dra¬ 


matic  and  musical  point  of  view.  The  character  of  the 
hero,  representing  in  its  large  typical  features  one  of 
the  deepest  problems  of  human  nature,  stands  boldly 
forth  from  the  chiaroscuro  of  its  romantic  surroundings, 
and  the  abundance  of  melodious  strains  (some  of  them, 
as,  for  instance,  the  celebrated  “  March,”  of  a  popular 
character)  in  Tannhauser  has,  perhaps,  contributed  more 
to  the  spreading  of  its  author’s  name  than  any  of  his 
other  works. 

At  the  first  performance  at  Dresden  in  1845,  re¬ 
ception  of  Tannhtiustr  was,  however,  much  less  favour¬ 
able  than  might  h-ive  been  expected.  The  public  was 
evidently  astonished  and  somewhat  disappointed  at  this 
new  language,  so  widely  differing  from  the  coarser 
accents  of  Rienzi.  Altogether  the  prospects  of  Wag¬ 
ner’s  popuLarity  as  an  operatic  writer  seemed  to  dwindle 
more  and  more.  The  performance  of  his  Flying  Dutch¬ 
man  at  Berlin  had  little  more  than  a  sttcces  d'estime,  while 
even  that  was  scarcely  obtained  by  Rienzi  at  Hamburg. 
The  brief  glimmer  of  hope  was  waning  rapidly,  and 
Wagner’s  disappointment  was  now  all  the  more  bitter 
for  his  previous  experience  of  success.  But  even  more 
than  by  his  personal  ill  fortune  he  was  disgusted  by  the 
rank  spirit  of  narrow-minded  coterie  and  inartistic  hum¬ 
bug  with  which  the  most  prominent  German  theatres 
were  infested.  Neither  the  progress  of  his  own  nor 
that  of  any  other  true  art  could  be  expected  under  such 
circumstances.  As  years  advanced,  Wagner’s  disap¬ 
pointment  grew  into  a  state  of  morbid  despondency,  in 
which  change  at  any  price  seemed  a  relief.  In  this 
mood,  and  more  from  a  sense  of  antagonism  to  things 
existing  than  from  any  distinct  political  persuasion, 
Wagner  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolutionary  risings 
of  1848  and  1849.  The  dream  of  liberty  in  Saxony 
and  its  unpleasant  interruption  by  Prussian  bayonets  are 
matters  of  history.  Wagner  personally  had  to  pay 
dearly  for  his  short  illusion.  As  a  matter  of  course  he 
lost  his  official  employment,  and  was,  moreover,  com¬ 
pelled  again  to  leave  country  and  friends,  a  homeless 
exile.  Before  following  him  on  his  new  wanderings, 
however,  we  must  mention  in  a  few  words  a  work 
which  owes  its  existence  to  the  period  immediately 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution — Lohengrin,  the 
fourth  of  Wagner’s  acknowledged  operas,  the  music  of 
which  was  finished  in  March,  1843.  story  of 

“  The  Knight  of  the  Swan,”  originally  founded  on  loca 
traditions  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  Wagner  owed  to  the 
same  mediajval  compilation  which  had  been  the  source 
of  Tannhauser.  In  his  version  it  appears  combined  with 
the  mystic  tradition  of  the  “  Graal”  and  the  spiritual 
order  of  knights  guarding  the  holy  vessel.  Lohengrin, 
the  son  of  Percival,  king  of  the  Graal,  leaves  his 
blissful  abode  to  save  Elsa,  Princess  of  Brabant,  from  a 
false  accusation  of  having  killed  her  young  brother. 
The  love  of  Elsa  and  her  deliverer  forms  the  main  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  drama,  the  tragic  key-note  being  touched 
when  Elsa,  despite  her  promise  of  implicit  faith,  asks 
the  name  and  abode  of  the  mystical  knight.  This  wild 
craving  of  Elsa  to  pierce  the  mystery  which  seems  to 
shroud  her  lover  from  the  warm  clasp  of  her  hand  is  a 
touch  of  intense  psychological  truth.  The  style  of 
Wagner’s  music  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  elevated 
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poetical  intentions  it  serves  to  illustrate.  The  super¬ 
natural  and  natural  elements  are  blended  in  his  strains 
in  the  most  marvellous  manner,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  is 
our  impression  marred  by  those  purely  theatrical  effects 
which  not  unfrequently  occur  in  Tannhduser. 

The  first  performance  of  Lohengrin  is  connected  with 
one  of  the  most  charming  episodes  of  Wagner’s  life — 
his  friendship  with  Franz  Liszt.  The  intimate  relations 
between  these  two  great  composers,  subsisting  at  the 
present  day  and  under  circumstances  which  would  have 
made  jealousies  and  mutual  animosities  but  too  excusable, 
seem  to  claim  our  passing  attention.  We  quote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extracts  from  an  autobiographical  sketch  by 
Wagner,  published  in  1851: — “At  Weimar  I  saw 
him,”  writes  Wagner,  “  when  I  rested  a  few  days  in 
Thuringia,  not  yet  certain  whether  the  threatening  pro¬ 
secution  would  compel  me  to  continue  my  flight  from 
Germany.  The  very  day  when  my  personal  danger 
became  a  certainty,  I  saw  Liszt  conducting  a  rehearsal 
of  my  Tannhduser y  and  was  astonished  at  recognising  my 
second  self  in  his  achievement.  What  I  had  felt  in  in¬ 
venting  this  music  he  felt  in  performing  it ;  what  I 
wanted  to  express  in  writing  it  down  he  said  in  making 
it  sound.  Strange  to  say,  through  the  love  of  this 
rarest  friend  I  gained,  at  the  moment  of  becoming 
homeless,  a  real  home  for  my  art,  which  I  had  longed 
for  and  sought  for  always  in  the  wrong  place.” 

On  his  flight  from  his  country  Wagner  turned  first 
to  Paris,  where,  as  usual,  disappointment  lay  in  store 
for  him.  After  a  short  stay  in  France  he  settled  at 
Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  and  now,  when  the  conductor’s 
baton  was  wrenched  from  his  hand,  took  up  the  pen  of 
the  critic  to  fight  again  the  good  fight  of  art  in  this  new 
field  of  action.  His  great  theoretical  work,  Oper  und 
Drama,  was  written  after  his  first  four  operas  had  been 
finished,  and  after  even  the  plan  of  his  last  and  most 
advanced  work,  the  Nibelungen-trilogy,h^.A  been  conceived 
and  partly  executed.  His  dramas,  so  far  from  being 
fashioned  according  to  a  certain  theory,  were  only,  like 
the  works  of  other  composers,  the  foundation  on  which 
this  theory  was  constructed.  His  highest  aim  is  the 
rendering  of  dramatic  passion,  and  to  this  purpose  the 
requirements  of  absolute  music  have  to  yield  and  become 
subservient.  As  to  the  spontaneous  and  entirely  un¬ 
premeditated  way  in  which  Wagner  arrived  at  this 
result,  we  borrow  his  own  words.  As  he  gradually 
emerged  from  the  “  grand  historical”  atmosphere  of 
Rienzi  into  the  purer  regions  of  popular  mythology, 
from  which  all  his  later  dramas  are  derived,  he  in  the 
same  degree  freed  himself  from  the  traditional  fetters  of 
the  drame  musicale.  “  The  plastic  unity  and  simplicity,” 
he  says,  “  of  the  mythical  subject-matter  allowed  of  the 
concentration  of  the  action  on  certain  important  and 
decisive  points  of  its  development.  .  .  .  The  nature  of 
the  subject  could,  therefore,  not  induce  me,  in  sketching 
my  scenes,  to  consider  in  advance  their  adaptability  to 
any  particular  musical  form,  the  particular  kind  of 
musical  treatment  being  necessitated  by  these  scenes 
themselves.  It  could  not  enter  my  mind  to  engraft  on 
this  my  musical  form,  growing,  as  it  did,  out  of  the 
nature  of  the  scenes,  the  traditional  forms  of  operatic 
music,  which  could  only  have  marred  and  interrupted 


its  organic  development.  I  therefore  never  thought  of 
contemplating  on  principle,  and  as  a  deliberate  reformer, 
the  destructicn  of  the  aria,  the  duet,  and  other  operatic 
forms  ;  but  the  dropping  of  these  forms  followed  con¬ 
sistently  from  the  nature  of  my  subjects.” 

The  question  remains,  by  what  new  mode  of  ex¬ 
pression  Wagner  supplied  the  old  forms  thus  eradicated  ? 
The  answer  is  to  some  extent  forestalled  by  the  above 
quotation.  It  was  from  the  innate,  though  latent,  melody 
of  the  spoken  language  that  Wagner  evolved  his  musical 
melos,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  poetic  feeling  expressed 
in  his  verses  guided  his  musical  inspirations.  His  music, 
in  this  way  inseparably  wedded  to  the  dialogue,  became 
in  reality  the  legitimate  exponent  of  the  action,  now  no 
more  interrupted  by  the  jioriture  of  the  virtuoso,  or  by 
the  effusions  of  lyrical  sentiment.  The  overplus  of  the 
latter  was  from  the  voice  transferred  to  the  orchestra, 
which,  without  interrupting  it,  accompanies  the  dialogue 
with  an  unceasing  current  of  passion.  The  importance 
of  this  new  function  of  the  orchestra  for  the  economy 
of  the  whole  work  of  art  is  at  once  apparent.  The  vocal 
part  becomes  a  kind  of  impassioned  declamation,  widely 
differing  from  the  monotonous  dryness  of  the  old 
redtativo  secco,  and  developed,  wherever  the  poetical 
situation  requires  it,  into  a  stream  of  beautiful  cantilena. 
Melody,  therefore,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  is  the 
very  essence  of  Wagner’s  art. 

From  this  short  deviation  on  theoretical  grounds  we 
return  to  our  biographical  sketch.  After  his  settling 
down  at  Zurich  his  connection  with  the  public  per¬ 
formance  of  his  works  ceases  almost  entirely  for  ten 
years,  but  perhaps  no  time  of  his  life  has  been  more 
fertile  in  lasting  results  than  this  period  of  involuntary 
eclipse.  After  the  many  excitements  of  his  public  career 
the  seclusion  of  exile  could  not  but  be  of  beneficial  con¬ 
sequence  to  a  nature  so  apt  to  be  entirely  absorbed  by 
the  excitement  of  life  and  action.  The  first  fruit  of  his 
contemplative  retirement  was  the  just-mentioned  theo¬ 
retical  work,  in  which  the  vague  aspirations  of  his  earlier 
years  came  at  last  to  a  distinct  conscious  expression. 
But  how  little  his  creative  power  was  affected  by  these 
speculative  exertions  he  soon  proved  by  new  dramatic 
works,  wider  in  scope  and  deeper  in  conception  than 
anything  he  had  done  before.  We  now  touch  upon 
that  opus  magnum  of  his  life  the  ultimate  success  of 
which  will  to  a  great  extent  determine  his  place  in  the 
history  of  his  art.  We  are  speaking  of  the  gigantic  trilogy, 
or  more  correctly  tetralbgy,  of  the  Ring  of  the  Nihelung, 
in  which  the  oldest  tradition  of  Teutonic  lore  is 
embodied,  and  which  for  that  reason  alone  may  justly 
aspire  to  the  place  of  the  national  work  of  art  of  Ger¬ 
many.  Wagner  has  been  occupied  with  its  completion 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  Twice,  however,  during 
this  time  his  attention  was  diverted  from  the  Nibelungen 
by  other  artistic  plans  of  no  less  import  and  beauty.  The 
first  of  these  was  his  dramatic  treatment  of  the  old  tragic 
story  of  Tristan  afid  Isolde,  written  and  set  to  music 
between  1856-59.  Barring  the  trilogy  itself,  Wagner’s 
disciples  see  in  it  the  highest  efforts  of  his  genius,  and 
this  importance  placed  on  the  work  may  be  our  excuse 
for  quoting  here  some  of  the  remarks  made  concerning 
Tristan  and  Isolde. 
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Tristan  and  Isolde  is  the  fifth  of  Wagoer’s  acknow¬ 
ledged  dramatic  works,  its  first  performance  (at  Munich, 
in  1865)  following  that  of  Lohengrin,  after  an  interval 
of  fifteen  years.  The  step  in  advance  marked  by  it  in  its 
author’s  development,  and  in  that  of  dramatic  music  in 
general,  is  proportionate  to  this  lapse  of  time.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  assertion,  Wagner  wrote  it  with  the  full 
concentrated  power  of  his  inspiration,  freed  at  last  from 
the  fetters  of  conventional  operatic  forms,  with  which 
he  has  broken  here  definitely  and  irrevocably.  In 
Tristan  and  Isolde  we  hear  for  the  first  time  the  unim¬ 
paired  language  of  dramatic  passion,  intensified  by  an 
uninterrupted  flow  of  expressive  melody,  the  stream  of 
which  is  no  longer  obstructed  or  led  into  the  artificial 
canals  of  aria,  cavatina,  &c.  Here  also  the  orchestra 
obtains  that  wide  range  of  emotional  expression  which 
enables  it,  like  the  chorus  of  the  antique  tragedy,  to 
discharge  the  dialogue  of  an  overplus  of  lyrical  elements, 
without  we.akening  the  intensity  of  the  situation. 

After  the  stated  facts  it  cannot  surprise  us  that  this 
music-drama  (for  opera  would  be  a  decided  misnomer) 
has  become  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  adherents 
of  the  liberal  and  conservative  schools  of  music.  Many 
people  who  greatly  admire  “  certain  things”  in  Tann- 
hi'ntser  and  Lohengrin  draw  the  line  at  Tristan  and  Isolde, 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  is  considered  by  the  advanced 
party  as  the  representative  work  of  a  new  epoch  in  art. 
A  musician’s  position  to  the  present  work  may  indeed 
be  considered  as  decisive  as  to  his  general  tendency 
towards  the  past  or  future. 

About  Wagner’s  treatment  of  the  old  story  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  must  suffice.  The  subject  of  his  tragedy 
is  taken  from  the  Celtic  Mabinagi  of  Tristrem  and  Iseult, 
which,  at  an  early  stage,  became  popular  among  different 
nations,  and  found  its  most  perfect  mediaeval  treatment 
in  Gottfried  von  Strassburg’s  immortal  epic.  Our  own 
modern  poet  has  followed  his  original  closely,  pruning, 
however,  and  modifying  where  the  economy  of  the 
drama  seemed  to  require  it.  The  scene  opens  on  board 
the  vessel  destined  to  carry  the  unwilling  Irish  bride  to 
old  King  Marke.  Despair  and  love’s  disappointment, 
together  with  the  insult  inflicted  upon  her  family  by  Tris¬ 
tan’s  victory  over  her  kinsman,  Morotr,  rankle  in  Isolde’s 
bosom,  and  drive  her  to  the  resolution  of  destroying  her 
own  life,  together  with  that  of  her  beloved  enemy. 
Tristan  is  invited  to  drink  with  her  the  cup  of  atone¬ 
ment,  but,  without  Isolde’s  knowledge,  the  prepared 
poisonous  draught  is  changed  by  her  faithful  companion, 
Brangane,  for  the  love-philter. 

The  reader  will  perceive  at  once  the  immense  dra¬ 
matic  force  of  this  version  compared  with  the  old  story, 
where  the  fatal  potion  is  taken  by  a  pure  mistake.  This 
potion  itself  becomes  in  Wagner  only  the  symbol  of 
irresistible  love,  which,  to  speak  with  the  Psalmist,  is 
“  strong  as  death”  and  knows  no  fetter. 

The  other  important  work  carried  on  at  the  same  time 


with  the  Nibelungen  is  the  comic  opera  of  the  Meister- 
singer  'oon  Niirnberg,  which  was  finished  in  October, 
1869.  The  first  draft  of  the  book  was  written  as  early 
as  1845,  immediately  after  the  composition  of  Tann- 
hiiuser,  with  an  intention  of  parodying  the  romantic 
singers  of  the  middle  ages  by  their  bourgeoise  counter¬ 
feits,  in  the  manner  of  the  antique  satyr-drama.  The 
second  version  of  the  libretto,  however,  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  modified.  The  worthy  burghers  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  German  city  appear  in  a  more  favourable  light,  the 
formal  philistinism  of  their  poetic  doings  being  leavened 
by  an  admixture  of  true  homely  feeling.  Hans  Sachs, 
the  poet  and  shoemaker,  round  whom,  as  their  centre 
figure,  the  numerous  dramatis  persona  are  grouped, 
represents  the  rising  citizen  of  the  sixteenth  century  in 
his  strength  and  justified  pride  of  work.  The  character 
throughout  is  noble  and  grand  in  conception,  and  ranks 
among  the  hightest  creations  of  Wagner’s  muse.  A 
romantic  love  story  of  sweetest  charm  is  interwoven  with 
the  scenes  of  busy  citizen-life,  and  in  the  treatment  of 
the  latter  Wagner  displays  throughout  a  power  of 
humorous  delineation  for  which  his  warmest  admirers 
had  scarcely  given  him  credit.  Wherever  the  Meister- 
singer  has  been  adequately  performed  the  success  has 
been  brilliant,  and  at  the  present  day  this  last  work  of 
Wagner  keeps  its  place  on  the  repertoires  of  the  great 
German  theatres  together  with  his  first  four  operas. 
This  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  Tristan,  which, 
although  received  with  enthusiasm  on  two  or  three 
special  occasions,  seems  as  yet  too  remote  from  the  taste 
and  understanding  of  ordinary  amateurs  to  meet  with 
general  appreciation. 

The  remaining  important  facts  of  Wagner’s  biography 
up  to  the  present  day  can  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words. 
In  1861  he  went  to  Paris  to  superintend  the  performance 
of  Tannhauser ,  which  ended  in  the  celebrated  fiasco  of  the 
opera,  owing,  perhaps,  more  to  political  than  to  artistic 
prejudices.  Previous  to  the  fatal  event  three  concerts 
at  the  Theatre  Italien,  consisting  of  Wagner’s  works, 
and  conducted  by  himself,  were  received  with  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  amongst  those  who  raised  their  voices  in  his 
defence  against  popular  condemnation  were  men  like 
Gautier,  Champfleury,  and  Charles  Baudelaire — some 
small  comfort  to  Wagner,  perhaps,  in  his  third  and 
worst  Parisian  disappointment.  In  1864  the  art-loving 
King  of  Bavaria  called  Wagner  to  Munich,  to  assist  in 
the  reorganisation  of  the  theatrical  and  musical  insti¬ 
tutions  of  that  city.  Here  he  resided  for  two  years, 
and  witnessed  the  excellent  performance  of  Tristan  and 
Isolde,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  von  Blilow.  About 
two  years  ago  he  settled  at  Bayreuth,  where  he  has  been 
living  ever  since,  occupied  with  the  preparations  for  the 
performance  of  his  last  work,  the  production  of  which, 
recently,  has  been  so  energetically  criticised.  In  1870 
he  was  married  for  the  second  time,  to  Cosima  von 
Billow,  daughter  of  Franz  Liszt. 
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it  has  been  said,  love  best  such 
possessions  as  are  movable — furniture, 
dress,  and  jewels  —  while  men  like 
immovable  property — houses,  lands, 
trees,  &c.  Charles  Lamb,  a  writer 
who  in  effect  subscribed  to  this  doc- 
trine,  was  merry,  as  bachelors  writing  of 
i  1 1  married  people  often  try  to  be,  upon  the 
i  i|  troubles  of  benedicts  who  seemed  likely  to 
i  ||  be  ruined  by  the  extravagance  of  “  furni- 

fture  wives.”  With  all  due  deference  ta  so 
respectable  an  authority,  the  taste  for  maca¬ 
roni  furniture  is  no  iiyare  the  characteristic 
of  one  sex  than  of  the  other  ;  and  history  bears  out  the 
assertion  that  even  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
the  period  from  which  is  dated  the  best  manufacture  of 
household  furniture,  the  greatest  artists  of  the  day 
gave  their  attention  to  the  design,  and  personally 
superintended  the  construction,  of  cabinets,  chairs, 
buffets,  &c. 

In  all  literary  and  artistic  circles  of  the  present  day 
we  hear  echoed  continually  the  term  Renaissance  art ; 
and  those  to  whom  the  subject  is  unfamiliar  grow  more 
and  more  bewildered,  trying  to  reduce  the  opinions  to 
principles,  or  trace  the  fashions  supposed  to  be  a  part 
of  it  to  their  source. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Renaissance  was  a  complex, 
many-sided  movement,  and  the  term  w'as  intended  by 
those  who  used  it  originally  to  denote  the  revival  of 
classical  learning  after  the  long  period  of  dulness  and 
deadness  known  as  “  the  dark  ages.”  Learning  had 
been  so  exclusively  confined  to  the  monastic  orders 
that  it  naturally  assumed  an  ascetic  form,  in  which  art 
as  art  fared  badly  at  the  hands  of  the  religieuses.  In 
the  natural  rebound  from  medicevalism,  everything 
which  partook  of  the  nature  of  Greek  art  crept  into 
favour.  The  advance  of  classicism  was  slow  ;  it  took 
centuries  to  progress  and  be  recognised  as  a  distinct 
school ;  but  it  was  sure.  The  religious  system  of  the 
middle  ages  was  opposed  to  the  worship  of  the  body, 
to  reverence  for  physical  beauty,  to  a  belief  which  was 
subjective,  and  had  no  objective  worship.  With  the 
taste  for  learning  came  changes  in  public  thought,  in 
philosophy,  and  in  science,  and  side  by  side  with  this 
progress  in  learning  came  changes  in  family  life  likewise, 
which  affected,  or  rather  revolutionised  by  degrees,  the 
domestic  habits  of  the  next  three  centuries. 

The  Renaissance  movement  began  in  Italy,  and 
spread  to  other  countries,  but  the  two  great  schools  of 
taste  which  it  developed  had  their  origin  either  in  Italy 
or  France. 

In  England  the  taste  which  came  from  Venice,  from 
Florence,  and  from  Rome  in  those  middle  ages  never 
found  a  home.  We  have  no  beautiful  domestic  furni¬ 
ture  of  graceful  design  answering  to  the  specimens  of 
the  period  when  “  Beautiful  Venice”  was  indeed  the 
“  Bride  of  the  Sea.”  In  England  we  had  a  Reforma¬ 
tion,  a  time  of  Commonwealth,  a  Restoration,  and  a 


Revolution,  and  were  busy  over  national  troubles. 
Puritanism  frowned  on  luxurious  furniture,  and  preached 
that  the  love  of  external  beauty  was  a  snare  of  the  evil 
one.  Our  furniture  remained  heavy,  respectably  solid, 
but  without  the  airy  grace  which  in  the  hands  of  our 
continental  neighbours  it  assuredly  would  have  assumed. 

When  William  III.  came  to  the  throne  the  nation 
settled  down  into  quietness  once  more,  and  domestic 
life  began,  the  period  of  which  the  old  biographers  of 
the  great  men  and  women  of  the  last  two  centuries 
have  given  us  such  graphic  accounts. 

But  the  Dutch  taste  in  furniture  was  painfully  stiff. 
So  were  the  gardens,  with  prim  flower-beds,  rectilinear 
walks,  rows  of  clipped  evergreens — that  mournful  family 
of  the  yews  that  came  over  with  the  House  of  Orange 
— everywhere  the  taste  of  Holland  grew  into  vogue. 
In  Queen  Anne  furniture,  as  all  the  work  of  that  and 
the  next  fifty  years  is  called,  and  in  the  French  and 
Italian  furnitureof  the  same  time,  the  difference,  nationally 
and  artistically,  may  be  seen.  So  we  must  remember  that 
if  we  talk  of  a  modern  drawing-room  as  decorated  in 
Renaissance  style,  we  simply  talk  nonsense.  The 
correct  description  would  be  that  it  was  done  in  the 
style  of  the  eighteenth  century,  or  in  that  of  the 
seventeeth,  as  the  details  are  a  compound  of  Italian, 
French,  and  English  art  of  a  bygone  period. 

Medieval  dwellings,  as  a  rule,  were  very  scantily 
furnished,  an  entirely  different  system  prevailing  from 
that  which  has  since  found  favour.  In  Italy,  especially, 
apartments  were  fitted  up  in  a  permanent  architectural 
manner,  and  contained  only  a  very  few  articles  of 
movable  furniture,  and  these  of  necessary  use.  Now, 
on  the  contrary,  rooms,  especially  in  England,  are  mere 
shells,  having  scarcely  any  permanent  decoration,  and 
are  very  often  inconveniently  crowded  with  movable 
articles,  some  of  real,  others  only  of  conventional,  use. 
With  us  comfort,  and  a  certain  expression  of  opulent 
profusion,  have  replaced  the  ancient  architectural  sim¬ 
plicity. 

While  the  furniture  of  an  Italian  house  in  the  sixteenth 
century  was  so  limited  that  a  list  of  articles  required 
could  be  exhausted  in  a  few  lines,  the  history  of  the 
furniture  and  fittings  of  a  nineteenth -century  one  would 
be  the  work  of  one  man’s  lifetime.  Thus  three 
hundred  years  ago  the  only  fittings  which  were  de  rigueur 
in  a  salon  we  should  consider  far  too  few — six  or 
perhaps  twelve  chairs,  all  alike,  and  one  or  two  state  ones. 

We  call  our  armchairs  “easy,”  but  we  live  in  a  more 
familiar  age. 

A  few  mirrors  as  girandoles,  very  small,  and  being 
either  of  polished  metal  or  Venntian  glass,  both  giving 
a  most  unbecoming  reflection  to  a  lady’s  face.  Some 
tables,  sizes  various,  and  a  few  “  dressoirs,”  as  the 
carved  and  inlaid  cabinets  were  called.  Besides  the 
mirrors  on  the  walls  there  would  possibly  be  a  few 
pictures ;  in  some  instances  frescoes  painted  on  the 
wall ;  in  later  times  pictures  in  frames  ;  and,  still  more 
likely,  some  tapestry  hangings. 
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The  carved  “  dressoir”  was  the  principal  article  in 
the  “  ameublement,”  and  occupied  the  most  prominent 
place  in  the  ancient  dining-room,  serving  for  the  display 
of  plate,  artistic  pottery,  pewter,  enamel  wares,  &c. 

Besides  the  dressoir,  or  in  place  of  it,  an  armoire  was 
an  important  feature.  While  the  dressoir  was  open  the 
armoire  was  closed,  on  the  cupboard  principle,  having 
carved  doors,  and  generally  consisting  of  two  or  more 
stages  one  above  the  other.  Coffers,  or  oak  chests, 
such  as  that  in  which  the  poor  bride  in  “  The  Mistletoe 
Bough”  found  her  fate,  were  known  as  marriage  coffers, 
or  bride’s  chests,  because  generally  supposed  to  have 
contained  her  wardrobe  or  the  house-linen  which  was 
part  of  her  dower.  They  were,  in  the  Italian  houses 
especially,  articles  of  bedroom  furniture,  and,  like  the 
dressoirs  and  armoires,  were  designed  by  the  first 
artistic  sculptors  of  the  day.  The  first  chests  of  drawers 
were  merely  small  cabinets  for  papers  and  valuables, 
the  idea  of  drawers  for  dresses  and  linen  not  having 
come  into  any  one’s  mind. 

Mr.  Eastlake,  in  his  Hints  on  Househcld  Taste,  seems 
to  have  wandered  back  in  his  ideas  and  admired  these 
“  good  old  times for,  with  more  zeal  for  theory 
than  discretion  for  experience,  he  entreats  cabinet¬ 
makers  not  to  make  any  drawers  of  a  greater  depth 
than  six  inches.  If  he  were  only  a  diligent  reader  of 
the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  he  would 
have  known  more  of  ladies’  requirements,  and  not  have 
advocated  proportions  which  would  be  destructive  to 
dainty  dresses. 

As  time  went  on  and  luxury  increased,  additions  were 
made  to  household  fittings  ;  but  the  features,  capable  of 
being  summed  up  in  a  few  paragraphs ,  remained  unaltered. 

First,  as  to  pattern.  Each  piece  of  furniture  had  its 
design  previously  and  specially  made  for  it,  the  practice 
of  turning  out  hundreds  of  couches,  dozens  of  drawers, 
scores  of  tables,  all  exactly  on  the  same  scale  and  pattern, 
being  unknown.  Figures  of  men  and  animals,  fruit, 
flowers,  and  foliage,  were  turned|to  account  as  decora¬ 
tions,  and  yet  nothing  was  added  as  mere  ornament 
which  had  not  its  use  in  strengthening  and  completing 
the  whole.  Some  of  these  designs  would  be  grotesque, 
some  occasionally  verging  on  grossness  ;  but  there  was 
a  reality  and  an  individuality  in  them  which  placed  them 
above  criticism.  Even  in  the  roughest  specimens  extant 
a  scheme  may  be  traced,  an  idea  running  all  through,  a 
motive  as  it  were,  for  which  we  seek  in  vain  in  modern 
art  furniture.  It  does  not  need  us  to  be  able  to  follow 
the  allegory  which  is  embodied  in  the  design  to  feel 
the  completeness,  for  there  is  a  stateliness,  a  magni¬ 
ficent  effect  which  we  feel,  though  unable  to  analyse, 
and  which  is  seldom  attained  in  modern  works,  even 
at  a  far  greater  outlay. 

Secondly,  as  to  execution  of  the  work.  Each  piece 
of  furniture,  as  has  been  said,  was  individual.  The 
wood-carving  was  treated  like  sculpture,  the  workman 
having  a  plaster  cast  before  him,  and  converting,  with 
a  chisel  only,  a  large  block  of  wood  into  statues  of 
goddesses,  nymphs,  and  heroes,  into  trophies  of  fruit, 
flowers,  and  foliage,  and  into  scrolls  and  mouldings, 
which,  be  it  remarked,  were  always  on  a  piece  of  the 
article  itself,  and  not  glued  on  afterwards,  according  to 


modern  usage.  Veneer,  glue,  and  varnish  were  seldom 
if  ever  used  in  the  earlier  furniture,  and  it  is  worth 
examining  a  good  old  specimen  to  see  the  beauty  of  the 
joiner’s  work,  the  neatness  of  the  pegging,  by  which 
the  pieces  are  held  together,  as  well  as  the  relationship 
of  one  part  to  another,  without  which  the  effect  of  the 
whole  would  be  destroyed. 

A  few  years  ago  a  revival  of  taste  for  furniture  made 
in  this  way  took  place  in  Paris.  Old  houses  were  ran¬ 
sacked  for  original  specimens,  and  workshops  were 
opened  to  make  copies  as  like  the  old  work  as  possible. 
As  the  taste  spread  to  this  country,  and  the  term 
Renaissance  furniture  came  with  it,  it  was  used  rather 
indiscriminately,  until  the  adjective  has  had  to  be  under¬ 
stood  with  respect  to  furniture  in  an  acceptation  totally 
different  from  that  which  it  bears  when  applied  to  art, 
philosophy,  or  science.  It  ought  only  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  Italian  designs  ;  with  Spanish,  which 
drew  their  inspirations  from  Italy ;  with  French,  or 
with  German,  which  latter  borrowed  its  general  forms 
from  the  French  school,  and  shaped  it  according  to 
national  tastes  and  requirements.  But  the  colloquial 
term  Renaissance  furniture  is  now  understood  to  include 
all  high-art  work  of  the  last  three  hundred  years. 

Though  the  English  type  of  furniture  was  heavy,  an 
exaggerated  development  of  Gothic  taste,  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  there  were  no  luxurious  fittings  in 
houses  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago.  Not,  certainly, 
in  those  of  the  middle  classes,  who  could  riot  afford  to 
import  cither  work  or  workmen,  but  the  rich  people  in 
England  procured  for  themselves  high- art  Renaissance 
furniture  from  other  countries.  Henry  VII.  had 
Torrigiano  to  set  up  an  atelier,  and  Holbein’s  cabinet 
in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  is  one  of  the  most 
valued  art-treasures. 

We  can  all  remember  in  our  youthful  days  old- 
fashioned  middle-class  parlours  which  in  quiet  country 
places  still  possessed  the  spider-legged  tables ;  the 
formal  horsehair-covered  chairs  with  straight  legs ;  the 
inconvenient  buffet,  of  earlier  date  than  the  sideboard, 
with  attenuated  legs  and  the  smallest  store-places 
possible  ;  even  the  aged  harpsichord  or  piano  had  a 
family  likeness  to  the  ungraceful  old  sofa  and  the  pon¬ 
derous  but  uneasy  old  armchair.  Tables  for  the  centres 
of  rooms,  with  pillar  and  claw-feet,  only  came  in  during 
the  present  century  ;  and  chairs  with  bowed  legs  were 
unknown  except  in  great  houses,  which  had  them  of 
ormolu,  or  painted  white  and  gold.  The  first  attempt 
at  making  English  furniture  ornamental  was  to  use 
marquetry,  by  which  is  meant  inlaying  a  little  line  or 
a  pattern  in  some  different-coloured  wood  inserted  in 
the  surface.  Familiar  examples*  are  in  all  old  houses, 
the  Dutch  formality  of  outline  unbroken,  the  angular 
idea  preserved,  but  the  improvement  dawning.  Paint¬ 
ing  on  wood  came  in  then  -,  Angelica  Kauffmann  drew 
panels  which  were  inserted  into  doors,  wainscots,  and 
cabinets ;  and  Cipriani  left  charming  specimens  of  his 
work  of  the  same  kind. 

In  the  advertising  sheets  of  the  daily  papers  Chip¬ 
pendale  furniture  is  sometimes  announced  for  sale,  and 
the  prices  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  be  strangely  out  of 
proportion  with  either  the  beauty  or  the  intrinsic  value 
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of  the  articles.  Chippendale  was  a  cabinet-maker  who 
lived  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  tried  to 
introduce  a  more  artistic  kind  of  work  into  England. 
His  books  of  designs  fetch  a  high  price  still,  though 
his  details  are  influenced  by  the  mania  for  Chinese 
decoration  which  we  see  embodied  in  the  old  cups 


and  saucers  of  the  same  date.  His  theory  of  furniture- 
making  was,  however,  thoroughly  conscientious,  in  the 
old  Renaissance  spirit,  as  each  article  was  required  to 
be  treated  as  a  special  work  of  art,  an  individual  spe¬ 
cimen,  which  in  broad  terms  may  be  taken  to  embody 
the  whole  principle  of  Renaissance  furniture. 

C.  Drew. 


ESSAYS  FOR  ENGLISHWOMEN. 
XVI. — woman’s  work  in  literature. 


HE  work  of  literature  is  freely  open  to 
woman  as  to  man.  She  labours  under  no 
unfair  restrictions,  but  competes  on  equal 
terms  with  the  writer  of  the  sterner  sex, 
for  the  qualities  demanded  are  intellectual 
acuteness,  quick  sensitiveness,  the  power  of 
translating  emotions  into  words,  and  the 
faculty  of  perceiving  and  portraying  the 
aspects  of  external  nature  and  ment^  charac¬ 
teristics.  In  these  respects  woman  is  as  fully 
armed  as  man,  and  the  decision  on  the  merits 
of  the  performance  rests  with  the  reading 
public,  who  willingly  admit  the  female  writer  to  the 
arena  of  contest. 

Obviously  for  some  kinds  of  literary  work  women  are 
less  fitted  than  men.  History,  for  instance,  demands 
immense  and  unwearying  research  for  the  accumulation 
of  materials,  which  is  not  so  much  literature  in  itself  as 
preparation  for  literature.  It  calls,  too,  for  the  exercise 
of  a  judicial  faculty  in  examining  evidence  and  esti¬ 
mating  motives,  which  women  themselves  freely  admit 
is  not  a  prominent  characteristic  of  their  more  impulsive 
natures.  They  can  seize  upon  an  episode  of  history,  a 
dramatic  incident,  or  the  development  of  a  powerful  emo¬ 
tion,  and  vividly  present  it  to  our  eyes.  But  the  dry 
details,  the  tangled  web  of  conflicting  evidence  from 
which  historic  truth  is  to  be  eliminated,  are  more  con¬ 
genial  to  the  masculine  mind,  and  it  is  men  who  have 
written  all  the  great  histories.  There  have  been  female 
chroniclers,  like  Anna  Commena,  who  noted  down  the 
incidents  of  their  time,  constructing  rather  biographies 
of  some  chosen  hero  than  history  proper  ;  but  though 
we  refer  to  their  pages  for  anecdotes  and  episodes — 
glimpses  rather  than  full  views  of  historic  facts — and 
are  well  rewarded  for  the  reference,  it  is  to  masculine 
authors  we  are  indebted  for  the  great  chapters  which 
reveal  the  real  life  of  the  past. 

Women  are  often  admirable  compilers,  and  some  of 
the  best  elementary  manuals  of  history,  as  of  other  sub¬ 
jects,  are  from  their  pens  ;  but  they  are  content  to  take 
their  facts  at  second  hand,  and  satisfied  if  they  can  pre¬ 
sent  them — as  they  do  present  them — gracefully  and 
clearly.  We  may  be  reminded  that  Agnes  Strickland 
ranks  high  among  the  English  historians  ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  she  chose  only  one  side  of  the  great 
historic  picture,  and  presented  biographies  of  women, 
painting  indeed  with  great  vigour  the  scenes  in  which 
they  were  the  central  figures,  but  touching  with  a  lighter 


hand — sometimes,  indeed,  altogether  ignoring — the  back¬ 
ground  crowded  with  male  characters  and  important 
accessories  necessary  to  the  full  understanding  of  the 
historic  period.  We  can  hardly  say,  for  instance,  that 
we  can  entertain  a  just  notion  of  the  great  events  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  or  of  Mary,  unless,  as  well  as  Miss 
Strickland’s  lives  of  Catherine,  Anna  Boleyn,  and  the 
other  queens,  we  peruse,  at  least,  Froude’s  history  of 
the  same  epoch.  Again,  all  readers  who  desire  to  know 
**  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,” 
should,  with  Agnes  Strickland’s  story  of  the  Stua; 
times,  take  a  fair  amount  of  the  corrective  supplied  by 
Carlyle,  Mackintosh  and  Macaulay. 

So  few  male  writers  of  the  many  who  have  attempted 
to  scale  empyrean  heights  have  succeeded  in  realising  a 
great  success  in  epic  poetry  of  the  grandest  class,  that 
it  is  small  reproach  to  woman  to  say  that  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  she  has  not  achieved  greatness.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
some  credit  is  due  to  her  modesty  and  discretion  in  re¬ 
fraining  from  attempting  so  lofty  a  flight.  If  all  the 
ponderous  and  dismal  tomes  of  so-called  great  poetry 
could  be  collected,  woman  might  well  congratulate  her¬ 
self,  in  sight  of  the  mountain  of  dulness,  that,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  writers  of  her  own  sex  have  not 
to  answer  to  their  consciences  for  having  contributed  to 
its  bulk. 

In  what  is  somewhat  affectedly  styled  minor  poetry, 
female  writers  shine  like  stars  in  the  firmament.  Ex¬ 
quisite  poems,  songs  which  the  world  will  not  let  die, 
passages  of  rare  beauty,  have  been  written  by  women, 
and  may  well  compensate  us  for  their  absence  from  the 
ranks  of  writers  of  epic  poems  and  the  intellectually 
compact  sonnet.  We  have  only  to  glance  at  the  index 
of  authors’  names  prefixed  to  any  good  collection  of 
Scottish  minstrelsy  to  see  how  women  can  worthily  hold 
their  own  as  song-writers. 

But  it  is  in  fiction,  especially  in  the  fiction  founded 
upon  modem  social  life,  that  female  writers  are  especially 
adapted  to  excel.  They  have  quick  observation,  a  most 
delicate  appreciation  of  subtle  motives,  and  by  sympathy 
of  sex  an  appreciation  of  female  character  which  men 
cannot  possess.  We  do  not  expect  from  them  what 
may  be  termed  classical  novels,  burdened  with  archaeo¬ 
logical  details  such  as  Bulwer  Lytton  delighted  to  crowd 
into  his  stories ,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  a  female 
author  should  know  as  much  about  club  life  and  man- 
of-the-world  ethics  as  Thackeray  or  Shirley  Brooks. 
But  many  of  them  know  as  much  more  of  the  workings 
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of  the  human  heart  than  did  Lytton,  as  he  knew  more  of 
the  accessories  of  life  in  Rome  or  Pompeii ;  and  many 
women  of  fine  minds  and  true  hearts  must  have  mourned 
that  the  great  power  of  Thackeray’s  intellect  rarely  led 
him  to  imagine  a  clever  woman  who  was  not  depraved, 
or  a  g  )od  woman  who  was  not  a  simpleton.  Once  or 
twice — once  especially  in  the  character  of  the  French 
lady,  tlie  old  love  of  Colonel  Newcome,  and  very  nearly 
at  first  with  Ethel  Newcome — a  better  and  brighter 
view  of  woman’s  nature  seems  to  have  been  presented 
to  Thackeray’s  mind  ;  but  it  passed  away  like  a  dream, 
and  he  seems  to  have  thought  they  were  transient 
visions,  “  too  pure,  too  good,  for  human  nature’s  daily 
food,”  and  to  have  returned  to  his  Becky  Sharp  and 
Mrs.  Pendennis  as  the  true  types  of  possible  woman¬ 
hood. 

Scott  admitted  that  the  perusal  of  Miss  Edgeworth’s 
stories — in  themselves  bold  experiments  on  the  public 
taste  by  an  original  genius — first  inspired  him  with 
the  idea  of  illustrating  the  features  of  Scottish  life  by 
fiction.  Fanny  Burney  was  almost  the  first  English 
writer  to  show  that  a  novel  may  be  exquisitely  humo¬ 
rous  without  being  repulsively  indecorous,  a  truth  which 
neither  of  her  famous  predecessors.  Fielding  and 
Smollett,  had  arrived  at ;  moral  and  yet  merry,  a  union 
of  qualities  quite  beyond  the  power  of  Richardson  to 
imagine.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  social  life  of  the  last  century,  with  the 
undoubtedly  low  tone  of  fashionable  morals,  with  the 
rigid  formality  of  those  who  professed  a  superior 
morality,  can  best  estimate  the  value  of  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  cheerful-hearted,  comical  little  Fanny. 
Ann  RadclifFe,  wit’n  her  strange  power  of  impressing 
the  imagination,  was  another  writer  who  made  her 
mark  on  the  literature  of  the  last  century,  and  exercised 
a  considerable  influence  over  the  mind  of  Scott ;  and 
Mrs.  Inchbald  and  her  novels  and  dramatic  pieces 
exhibited  remarkable  talent  and  emotional  power. 

It  is  gratifying  to  women  to  know  that,  by  universal 
acclamation,  the  first  of  living  English  writers  of  fiction 
is  a  woman,  the  author  of  Adam  Btde  and  Romola; 
that  in  exquisite  humour  (not  generally  a  marked 
characteristic  of  women)  she  has  no  superior  ;  and  that 
in  broad  humour,  as  well  as  in  pathos  and  dramatic 
power,  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  is  unsurpassed  by  Dickens 
himself. 


What  a  long  list  would  it  be  which  contained  the 
names  of  all  the  English  and  American  authoresses 
(not  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  language)  of 
repute  !  Their  works  circulate  by  millions  upon  mil¬ 
lions.  Many  of  them  have  the  “art  of  parable,” 
proclaiming,  with  marvellous  fidelity  and  success,  the 
highest  truths  by  the  aid  of  fictitious  incidents,  and 
exercising,  we  verily  believe,  an  immense  influence  for 
good.  The  ranks  of  English  writers  are  largely  re¬ 
cruited  from  women.  They  adorn  the  pages  of  magazines 
and  reviews,  contribute  leaders  to  newspapers,  pour 
forth  continuously  stores  of  light  literature,  take  an 
active  part  in  the  very  vigorous  discussions  of  the  day. 
The  most  cynical  misogynist  could  not,  if  he  would, 
ignore  the  influence  of  the  female  pen  ;  nor  could  he 
deny  that,  on  the  whole,  it  contributes  worthily  and 
most  gracefully  to  our  national  literature. 

It  pains  us,  then,  greatly  to  read  such  an  article  as 
that  in  the  current  number  of  the  Church  Qiiarterly 
Review,  headed  “  Feminine  Fiction,”  which  enumerates 
half-a-dozen  or  more  of  popular  female  writers  of 
fiction  whose  works  deserve,  the  writer  asserts,  the 
gravest  censure.  And  it  pains  us  more  to  admit  that 
the  censure  is  well  deserved.  There  are  women,  we 
regret  to  say,  gifted  with  literary  talent,  who,  forgetful 
of  the  mission  of  the  sex  to  purify  our  social  life, 
delight  in  painting  scenes  the  originals  of  which,  we 
trust,  they  have  never  seen,  and  in  depicting  characters 
which  every  woman  of  true  delicacy  and  influenced  by 
proper  feminine  instinct  should  shun  associating  with. 
The  “  fast”  life  of  the  “  golden  youth,”  the  manners 
of  the  painted  Circes  who  disgrace  the  sex,  or  the 
reckless  indelicacy  of  young  women  who  tremble  on  the 
verge  of  actual  degradation,  should  not  employ  the 
pens  of  women  novelists  ;  and  the  strange  gusto  with 
which  they  appear  to  dwell  on  such  scenes  and  inci¬ 
dents  is  puzzling  to  those  who  know  that  individually 
they  are  as  correct  in  private  life  as  any  of  their  sisters  of 
the  pen.  It  is  a  low  moral  perception  indeed  which 
can  excuse  the  production  of  such  works  on  the  ground 
only  that  the  public  like  them,  and  that  they  are  only- 
supplied  to  meet  the  demand.  We  are  accountable 
for  the  use  of  the  abilities  we  possess,  and  wretched 
is  the  sophistry  which  endeavours  to  evade  the  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

The  Editor. 


A  BIRD-SONG. 


T’S  a  year  almost  that  I  have  not  seen  her  -, 

Oh  !  last  summer,  green  things  were  greener. 
Brambles  fewer,  the  blue  sky  bluer. 


It’s  well-nigh  summer,  for  there’s  a  swallow  ; 
Come  one  swallow,  his  mate  will  follow. 

The  bird-race  quicken  and  wheel  and  thicken. 


Oh,  happy  swallow,  whose  mate  will  follow 
O'er  height,  o’er  hollow  !  I’d  be  a  swallow 
To  build,  this  weather,  one  nest  together  ! 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  ECONOMIST. 

We  invite  correspondence  and  diseussion  on  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  Economist,  and  criticism  as 
to  the  methods  recommended. 

THE  DAIRY. 


N  no  department  of  an  establishment  is 
cleanliness  more  absolutely  indispensable 
than  in  the  dairy.  Nor  must  the  cows 
be  neglected  in  this  particular,  or  both 
'  they  and  their  milk  will  suffer.  Clean 
j  and  well- ventilated  cowsheds,  with  gently- 
treated  cows — themselves  gentle  and  cleanly 
f  ^  creatures — well  repay  the  time  and  trouble 
I  devoted  to  them.  Before  we  enter  the  dairy 
itself,  a  few  words  as  to  milking  may  be  said. 
h  It  is  important  that  all  the  milk,  to  the  last  drop, 

^  shall  be  drained  from  the  udder.  If  this  is  not 

attended  to,  the  quality  deteriorates,  and  the 
present  loss  is  great,  since  the  last  milk  is  much  better 
in  quality  than  that  first  drawn.  The  milking  should 
alwajs  be  kept  in  the  same  hands,  for  cows  get  accus¬ 
tomed  to  their  regular  milker,  and  do  not  always  stand 
quietly  when  milked  by  a  person  to  whom  they  are 
unaccustomed,  and  restlessness  always  injures  the 
quality  of  the  milk. 

Frequently  the  dairy  is  the  coolest  place  in  the  house, 
and  when  well  kept  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  enter 
it.  The  smell  of  the  milk  is  so  wholesome,  fresh,  and 
pure,  and  the  colour  so  soft,  that  it  pleases  two  senses 
at  once.  Mrs.  Beeton’s  Household  Management  gives 
some  useful  hints  as  to  the  situation  and  necessary 
utensils  for  a  dairy.  It  should  be  exposed  neither  to 
the  tierce  heat  of  the  summer  sun  nor  to  the  frosts  of  a 
cold  winter.  It  should  be  both  shaded  and  sheltered. 
The  walls  are  usually  covered  inside  with  Dutch  glazed 
tiles  ;  the  flooring  also  of  glazed  tiles  set  in  asphalte, 
to  resist  water ;  and  the  ceiling  lath  and  plaster,  or 
closely-jointed  woodwork,  painted.  Its  architecture 
will  be  a  matter  of  fancy  ;  it  should  have  a  northern 
aspect,  and  a  thatched  roof  is  considered  most  suitable, 
from  the  shade  and  shelter  it  affords ;  and  it  should 
contain  at  least  two  apartments,  besides  a  cool  place  for 
storing  away  butter.  One  of  the  apartments,  in  which 
the  milk  is  placed  to  deposit  cream,  or  to  ripen  for 
churning,  is  usually  surrounded  by  shelves  of  marble  or 
slate,  on  which  the  milk- dishes  rest ;  but  it  will  be 
found  a  better  plan  to  have  a  large  square  or  round 
table  of  stone  in  the  centre,  with  a  water-tight  ledge 
all  round  it,  in  which  water  may  remain  in  hot  weather  ; 
or,  if  some  attempt  at  the  picturesque  is  desired,  a 
small  fountain  might  occupy  the  centre,  which  would 
keep  the  apartment  cool  and  fresh.  Round  this  table 
the  milk-dishes  should  be  ranged,  one  shelf,  or  dresser, 
of  slate  or  marble,  being  kept  for  the  various  occupa¬ 
tions  of  the  dairy-maid  ;  it  will  be  found  a  better  plan 
than  putting  them  on  shelves  and  corners  against  the 
wall.  There  should  be  a  funnel  or  ventilator  in  the 
ceiling,  communicating  with  the  open  air,  made  to  open 


and  shut  as  required.  Double  windows  ate  recom¬ 
mended,  but  of  the  lattice  kind,  so  that  they  may  open, 
and  with  wire-gauze  blinds  fitted  into  the  opening,  and 
calico  blinds,  which  may  be  wetted  when  additional 
coolness  is  required.  The  other  apartment  will  be 
used  for  churning,  washing,  and  scrubbing — in  fact, 
the  scullery  of  the  dairy,  with  a  boiler  for  hot  water, 
and  a  sink  with  cold  water  laid  on,  which  should  be 
plentiful  and  good.  In  some  dairies  a  third  apartment, 
or,  at  least,  a  cool  airy  pantry,  is  required  for  storing 
away  butter,  with  shelves  of  marble  or  slate,  to  hold 
the  cream-jars  while  it  is  ripening,  and  where  cheeses 
are  made  a  fourth  becomes  necessary.  The  dairy 
utensils  are  not  numerous — churns,  milk-pails  for  each 
cow  ;  hair-sieves,  slices  of  tin,  milk-pans,  marble  dishes 
for  cream  for  family  use,  scales  and  weights,  a  portable 
rack  for  drying  the  utensils,  wooden  bowls,  butter- 
moulds  and  butter-patters,  and  wooden  tubs  for  washing 
the  utensils,  comprising  pretty  nearly  everything. 

Large  wooden  butts  are  useful  for  the  reception  of 
the  milk  until  it  is  required  to  be  poured  into  the 
churn.  Small  wooden  “  hands,”  as  we  used  to  call 
them  in  our  dairy,  are  very  useful  for  making  up  the 
butter  into  dainty  shapes.  These  are  oblong  pieces  of 
wood  with  handles,  the  lines  cut  upon  one  of  them 
running  lengthwise,  those  on  the  other  running  across. 
These  lines  produce  charming  little  patterns  upon  the 
butter,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  surface  shows  off  to 
advantage  its  bright  golden  colouring  These  “  hands” 
— for  I  confess  I  do  not  know  any  other  name  for 
them — are  plunged  into  boiling  water,  and  when 
thoroughly  scalded  are  shaken  out  of  clean  cold  water. 
After  this  preparation  the  butter  will  not  stick  to  them. 
A  piece  of  butter  is  taken  up  on  one  of  these,  beaten 
flat  upon  it  with  the  other,  and  then  daintily  rolled  up 
into  various  forms.  In  town  they  may  also  be  used 
with  advantage. 

But  to  return  to  the  graver  business  of  the  dairy¬ 
maid.  She  receives  the  milk  from  the  cowkeeper,  each 
pail  being  strained  through  the  hair-sieve  into  one  of 
the  milk-basins.  This  is  left  in  the  basins  from 
twenty^four  to  thirty-six  hours  in  the  summer,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  weather  ;  after  which  it  is  skimmed  off  by 
means  of  the  slicer,  and  poured  into  glazed  earthen¬ 
ware  to  “  turn”  for  churning.  Some  persons  prefer 
making  up  a  separate  churning  for  the  milk  of  each 
cow,  in  which  there  is  some  advantage.  In  this  case 
the  basins  of  each  cow,  for  two  days,  would  either  be 
kept  together  or  labelled.  As  soon  as  emptied,  the 
pails  should  be  scalded  and  every  particle  of  milk 
washed  out  and  placed  away  In  a  dry  place  till  next 
required  ;  and  all  milk  spilt  on  the  floor,  or  on  the 
table  or  dresser,  cleaned  up  with  a  cloth  and  hot  water. 
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Where  very  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  dairy,  the 
milk-coolers  are  used  larger  in  winter,  when  it  is 
desirable  to  retard  the  cooling  down  and  increase  the 
creamy  deposit,  and  smaller  in  summer  to  hasten  it, 
the  temperature  required  being  from  55  to  50  degrees. 
In  very  sultry  weather  it  is  sometimes  found  a  good 
plan  to  keep  the  dairy  fresh  and  cool  by  suspending 
across  it  cloths  dipped  in  a  dilution  of  Condy’s  fluid. 

After  having  scalded  the  milk-pans,  it  is  well  to  put 
them  out  in  the  sunshine  for  an  hour  or  two.  Nothing 
else  will  so  thoroughly  sweeten  them.  In  Devonshire 
the  milk-pans  are  made  of  tin,  and  the  mode  of  churn¬ 
ing  differs  from  that  pursued  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Each  pan  contmns  from  ten  to  twelve  quarts, 
and,  after  standing  for  twelve  hours,  is  placed  on  a  hot 
plate  of  iron,  over  a  stove,  until  the  cream  has  formed 
on  the  surface,  which  is  indicated  by  the  air-bubbles 
rising  through  the  milk  and  producing  blisters  on  the 
surface-coadng  of  cream,  lliis  indicates  its  approach 
to  the  boiling  point,  and  the  vessel  is  now  removed  to 
cool.  When  quite  cool,  the  cream  is  skimmed  off  with 
the  slice ;  it  is  now  the  clotted  cream  for  which  Devon¬ 
shire  is  so  famous.  It  is  now  placed  in  the  chum,  and 
churned  until  the  butter  comes,  which  it  generally  does 
in  a  much  shorter  time  than  by  the  other  process. 

To  churn  butter,  fill  the  churn  with  cold  water  the 
night  before.  Early  in  the  morning  empty  the  churn 
and  strain  the  cream  into  it  till  three-parts  full.  Then 
gently  turn  your  handle,  lifting  the  lid  of  the  churn 
occasionally,  but  oftener  at  first,  to  let  out  the  gas. 
When  you  find  the  butter  is  coUeaing,  turn  the  churn- 
dash  slowly  up  and  dash  it  suddenly  down  until  it  is  in 
firm  lumps  and  ready  for  your  butter-stand.  Take  it 
out,  and  place  it  in  it,  after  having  first  emptied  out  the 
water  and  rubbed  the  bottom  with  salt  and  rinsed  it. 
Strain  the  buttermilk  into  a  pail,  carefully  putting  the 


rest  of  the  butter  (if  any)  into  the  stand.  Wash  it 
with  fresh  spring  water,  then  work  it  with  your 
boards  and  hands  till  all  the  milk  is  pressed  out.  Then 
shape  it  into  pounds  or  pats  as  you  may  think  proper, 
having  previously  salted  it. 

In  winter,  when  the  cows  are  stall-fed,  a  little  arti¬ 
ficial  colouring  is  a  great  improvement  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  butter.  A  natural  and  delicate  colour  can 
be  communicated  by  scraping  a  red  carrot  into  a  clean 
piece  of  muslin,  dipping  it  into  water  and  squeezing  it 
into  the  cream. 

If  any  of  the  milk  be  left  in  the  butter,  the  latter  will 
not  keep.  The  most  effectual  mode  of  thoroughly 
separating  the  two  is  to  pour  the  buttermilk  away  from 
the  churn,  half-fill  it  with  cold  spring  water,  replace 
the  churn-dash,  and  throw  in  the  butter  with  a  little 
salt.  Operate  as  when  the  milk  was  in  the  churn  for 
a  minute,  and  this  process  will  extract  all  the  milk  from 
the  butter. 

In  putting  butter  away  for  winter  use,  great  care 
must  be  taken  to  express  from  it  every  particle  of 
water,  otherwise  it  will  readily  become  rancid  and 
will  present  a  streaky  appearance. 

In  salting  butter  the  best  quality  of  salt  should  be 
used.  It  should  be  well  worked  into  the  butter  with 
the  hands.  The  following  are  the  usual  proportions 
used : — ^  oz.  of  salt  powdered  and  well  dried, 
2  drachms  of  sugar  and  2  drachms  of  saltpetre  to  each 
pound  of  butter.  Keep  the  top  of  the  jar  or  cask  well 
covered,  as  exposure  to  the  air  will  make  the  butter 
rancid. 

Fresh  butter  keeps  best  covered  with  cold  water, 
which  must  be  changed  once  in  every  twelve  hours. 
A  cloth  may  also  be  kept  round  the  butter  the  more 
efiectually  to  shield  it  from  air  and  heat. 

C.  Grey. 


THE  HOUSEKEEPER’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 


Mistresses  and  Servants. 

Elfrida  writes— “Dear  Humming-Bird, — If  your  correspondent 
Scrub  is  really  a  aerrant  (though  I  most  confess  from  her  language 
she  appears  to  be  a  remarkably  well-educated  one,  although  she 
endeavours  to  lapse  into  a  few  vulgarisms  by  way  of  keeping  up  the 
character),  1  would  just  remark  that  though  she  talks  a  good  deal 
about  ladies,  she  docs  not  appear  to  me  to  be  very  well  acquainted 
with  that  class,  judging  from  her  experience,  as  I  certainly  should 
not  apply  that  term  to  mistresses  who  bawl  at  their  servants  from 
their  parlours,  or  lock  up  halves  of  red-herrings  in  pantries.  She 
also  says  she  never  had  meat  for  breakfast ;  but  it  is  pretty  generally 
the  rule  in  good  houses  to  give  meat  either  for  breakfast  or  sapper  ; 
and  as  for  her  remarks  about  kindness  and  sympathy,  my  opinion  is 
that  servants  are  far  more  considerately  treated  than  they  used  to  be. 
They  feel  very  injmred  if  they  don’t  have  their  ‘evening  out’  in  the 
week,  and  who  ever  heard  of  a  servant  in  old  times  objecting  to  wear 
cape,  as  one  did  who  applied  to  me  the  other  day  ?  One  nurse  I  had 
objected  to  do  a  little  washing,  and  a  cook  left  because  I  insisted  on 
plain  skirts  in  the  house,  and  she  wished  three  flounces  on  her  dress  ! 
I  am  sure  I  treat  my  servants  with  kindness  and  consideration,  and 
feel  they  are  human  beings  like  myself,  and  am  careful  to  administer 
praise  where  it  is  deserved  as  well  as  censure.  But  how  con  one  cope 
with  such  people  as  those  1  have  mentioned 


Herminia  writes — “Dear  Uummi.ng-Bird, — Being  a  very  young 
and  inexperienced  wife,  and  having  read  with  the  greatest  interest 
the  letters  on  housekeeping  sent  to  your  paper,  I  venture  to  ask  a 
little  help  from  some  more  clever  managers.  My  difficulty  and  rock 
ahead  is  the  division  of  work,  which,  as  Monogram  truly  remarks, 
many  a  helpless  young  mistress  may  experience.  But  Monogram’s 
household  is  so  different  to  mine,  that  I  want  to  know  how  she  uould 
arrange  in  my  case — viz.,  with  husband,  three  servants,  and  two  tiny 
children  ?  No  washing  done  at  home.  What  ought  the  cook  to  do  P 
At  present  she  helps  to  clean  the  dining-room,  and  has  one  parlour 
entirely  under  her  charge,  hall,  kitchen,  &o.,  is  supposed  to  help  with 
our  room,  bed,  and  the  servants’  bed,  though  she  is  more  often  muddling 
downstairs.  The  nurse  does  the  two  nurseries,  and  waits  npon  herself 
principally,  as  we  have  everything  required  for  nursery  use  quite 
separate.  But  the  chief  burden  of  work  seems  to  me  to  come  upon 
the  middle  servant,  who  is  active  and  good-tempered,  and  cook  im¬ 
poses  on  her  shamefully.  I  insist  now  upon  cook  getting  tea,  but  as 
we  keep  a  man,  who  cleans  boots,  knives,  &c.,  she  has  really  not 
much  to  do,  for  the  cooking  is  nothing.  My  husband  is  away  all  day, 
and  1  never  eat  paddings,  so,  except  for  supper,  her  cooking  duties 
do  not  amount  to  much,  yet  she  is  scarcely  ever  tidy ;  dirty  things  are 
piled  up  till  I  am  nearly  sick  sometimes  to  see  them .  In  vain  I 
remonstrate ;  she  is  incorrigible,  and  I  am  quite  disheartened.  The  ' 
thing  is,  if  I  give  her  more  to  do  it  would  be  done  by  fits  and  starts, 
unless  I  was  always  round  after  her.  I  go  into  my  pantry  every 
morning  and  see  what’s  left,  and  give  orders ;  but  os  to  giving  orders 
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for  the  next  day’s  dinner  overnight,  I  can’t  say  I  admire  that,  and  it 
would  be  to  me  excessively  disagreeable  to  be  scheming  the  next 
day’s  dinner  before  1  had  had  supper  and  breakfast.  Perhaps 
Monogram  would  think  I  ought  to  stand  over  her  and  make  her 
clear  up,  but  1  must  confess  that  I  do  so  dread  having  her  in  a  bad 
temper  and  sulks  that  I  am  fain  to  let  some  things  go  rather  than 
draw  down  upon  myself  the  black  looks  I  know  will  follow.  As 
respects  cooking,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  8i>eak,  and  what  I  say  in  that 
way  she  takes  very  well.  1  do  like  this  (for,  as  1  knew  nothing  when 
I  married,  I  had  to  learn,  and  am  now  rather  a  clever  cook,  1  con¬ 
sider  !)  but  when  I  order  a  particular  dish  I  get  a  book  and  ‘  coach’ 
up,  learning  the  receipt  off  by  heart.  Then,  if  it  does  not  turn  out 
well,  I  say,  with  an  air  of  assurance,  ‘  Ah  !  I’m  afraid  you  did  not  do 
so  and  so ;’  or  sometimes  I  tell  her  exactly  how  it  should  be  done.  In 
this  way  I  myself  learn  a  great  deal,  and  she  does  not  feel  that  I  don’t 
know,  which  is  fatal  to  a  mistress’s  authority  with  servants.  But  as 
to  apportioning  the  work,  I  cannot  find  any  book  to  tell  me,  so 
perhaps  Monoorau  or  some  one  else  will  give  me  kind  advice.  One 
thing  I  am  resolved  on,  if  ever  I  have  daughters  they  shall  be  per¬ 
fectly  instructed  in  every  detail  of  household  work.  Why  is  it  that 
young  ladies  are  taught  positively  nothing  of  their  future  duties  in 
life,  and  left  to  find  out  everything  by  sad  experience  ?  Both  my 
husband  and  myself  came  from  homes  where  we  were  accustomed 
to  every  comfort,  and  set  up  in  life  knowing  almost  nothing.  For  the 
first  year  I  know  now  I  was  horribly  imposed  upon  by  an  old  dragon 
of  a  servant,  but  being  of  a  resolute  disposition  1  determined  to  learn, 
and  now  we  have  done  extremely  comfortably  till  baby  number  two 
has  entirely  altered  the  state  of  atfiiirs,  necessitating  the  assistance  of 
the  housemaid  in  the  nursery,  and  so  upsetting  the  usual  course  of 
work.  I  do  hope  this  letter  is  not  too  long.  1  must  just  say  that  I 
think  Scrub’s  letter  absurd,  and  I  don’t  believe  any  mistress  would 
lock  up  half  a  red-herring  I”  [If  you  write  again,  please  use  only 
one  side  of  the  paper.J 

Florrie  writes — “  I  should  like  to  see  Scrub’s  ideas  on  servants’ 
dress.  Servant  like,  she  runs  a  mistress  down.  1  always  allow  my 
servants  meat,  bacon,  or  eggs  for  breedrfast,  and  study  their  interests, 
but  it  does  not  seem  much  good ;  they  do  not  appreciate  yon  any  better. 
I  do  not  allow  followers,  because,  in  keeping  three  servants,  my  house 
would  never  be  my  own.  When  they  want  to  see  their  friends  they 
can  always  go  out.  They  can  talk  with  more  freedom,  and  the  walk 
and  change  does  them  good.” 

Governesses. 

A  Subscriber  writes— “I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  to 
Annette  in  answer  to  her  inquiry  respecting  a  nursery  governess. 
1  have  heard  of  so  many  ladies  who  are  complaining  and  changing 
time  after  time,  smd  yet  they  say  they  are  not  suited.  The  cause,  in 
my  opinion,  is  in  their  not  making  a  good  bargain,  their  expecting 
more  than  what  they  bargained  for.  I  have  had  but  little  reason 
to  complain,  excepting  their  being  deficient  in  their  needlework.  The 
few  with  whom  I  have  had  to  do  have  been  most  obliging,  and  willing 
to  assist  me  in  anything  I  have  wished.  The  best  class  of  nursery 
governess  is,  I  think,  an  articled  pupil  from  a  school  (well  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  principal)  where  young  pupils  are  taken,  but  one 
from  a  distance  from  home.  I  have  eight  children  under  ten  years 
of  age.  She  takes  principal  charge  of  six,  with  the  exception  of 
bathing,  walks  out  with  them,  and  takes  her  meals  with  them.  One 
month’s  notice  on  either  side,  one  month’s  holiday,  when  and  how 
she  chooses,  and  an  inclusive  salary.  There  seems  to  be  much 
diversity  of  opinion  respecting  lady-helps.  I  think  they  will  bo 
appreciated  by  practical  women,  as  in  the  case  of  Mirk  H. — a  proper 
one  in  a  proper  plaoe.  On  the  other  hand,  the  one  of  whom  your 
correspondent  Bessie  speaks  was  allowed  to  imbibe  false  notions — 
namely,  that  she  was  too  good  for  what  she  was  engaged.  Is  A 
Scotchman  capable  of  judging  Fnglish  servants  P  I  have  always 
understood  the  Scotch  servants  are  so  much  better  than  the  English. 
It  is  quite  certain,  from  the  numerous  complaints  we  hear,  that  good 
mistresses  do  not  get  good  servants,  and  it  seems,  however  well 
people  behave  to  them,  they  prove  ungrateful.  Your  correspondent 
says  the  lady-help  scheme  ought  to  be  protested  against.  But  what 
are  people  to  do  ?  It  seems  to  me  the  wisest  plan  for  employers  to 
do  the  best  to  secure  their  comfort.  I  should  be  glad  if  Kindness 
would  tell  me  if  her  marmalade  will  keep.  I  will  give  mine,  if 
Hummino'Biro  thinks  it  worthy  of  insertion.  Two  lemons  to  twelve 
Seville  oranges.  Take  the  pulp  out,  pick  out  the  pips  and  skins. 
Soak  the  peel  in  water  with  a  little  salt  all  night,  then  boil  in  fresh 
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Water  till  tender  (about  twenty  minutes),  drain,  cut  in  thin  slices, 
and  put  to  the  pulp,  allowing  a  pound  and  a  half  of  lump  'sugar  to 
every  pound  of  fruit ;  boil  with  one-third  the  sugar  till  nearly  done, 
then  add  the  remainder,  in  all  half  an  hour.” 

Scotch  Broth. 

Cheetah  writes — “  Scotch  broth  is  made  from  beef  or  mutton,  and, 
for  economy’s  sake,  the  inferior  parts  can  be  used,  and  they  will  eat 
better  in  this  than  any  other  mode  of  cooking.  Thus  a  scrag  of 
mutton  and  a  few  shank-bones,  or  a  few  pounds  of  shin  of  beef,  answer 
very  well ;  the  best  end  of  neck  of  mutton  is  delicious  dressed  this 
way;  and  a  large  leg  may  be  divided  into  two  portions— fillet  for 
roasting,  the  other  piece  for  broth.  In  any  case  the  secret  of  good 
broth  is  in  long  simmering,  and  its  economy  too,  for  a  large  proportion 
•f  water  can  be  allowed,  and  yet  good  soup  and  tender  meat  result, 
where  with  fast  boiling  watery  soup  and  tough  meat  would  appear. 
Four  hours’  slow  simmering  after  coming  to  the  boil  is  not  too  much 
for  six  pounds  of  meat ;  above  that  weight  cooking  proceeds  more 
rapidly,  and  twenty  minutes  to  the  pound  would  sufiSce.  Something 
depeu^  on  the  solidity  of  the  meat ;  it  should  bo  as  fresh  as  possible 
Suppose  you  have  a  piece  of  meat  five  pounds  weight ;  put  it  on  with 
a  scant  four  quarts  of  cold  water ;  bring  to  boil ;  skim  most  carefuUy , 
and  draw  aside  to  simmer  very  gently.  In  about  an  hour  add  some  well- 
washed  Scotch  barley.  Tastes  differ,  even  in  Scotland,  as  to  quantity ; 
one  experiment  will  teach  you,  but  it  should  be  thick  with  barley 
and  vegetable  when  sent  to  table,  so  as  to  be  a  substantial  affair  when 
eaten  with  bread.  Next  come  the  vegetables.  In  these,  carrots, 
turnips,  onions,  and  some  sort  of  greens,  all  in  small  pieces,  are  indis¬ 
pensable,  but  any  other  vegetables  can  be  added,  and  peas  and  beans 
are  particularly  nice  in  summer.  Bear  in  mind  that  rough,  unsightly 
pieces  of  vegetable  should  be  used  up  for  this,  and  if  you  have  any  cold 
vegetable  it  may  be  cat  up  and  put  in,  just  in  time  to  warm.  I  cannot 
say  what  time  to  add  your  vegetables,  for  that  depends  on  their  age, 
but  give  them  a  much  longer  time  than  yon  would  for  boiling ;  they 
should  almost  be  dissolved  in  the  liquor.  When  you  look  in  the  pot 
after  nearly  four  hours  you  should  find  a  most  savoury  compound, 
thicker  than  what  we  call  soup — more,  indeed,  resembling  a  purie ; 
now  slake  two  tablespoonfuls  (or  more)  of  rough  oatmeal  in  a  little 
cold  water ;  mix  with  the  soup  and  simmer  a  few  minutes.  It  is  a 
fact  that  many  Scotch  lads  or  lasses  dine  off  this  broth  with  bread. 
English  tastes  are  more  fastidious,  yet  in  some  families  the  broth  one 
day,  and  the  meat  the  next  (for  the  younger  branches),  might  prove  a 
welcome  economy.  On  looking  over  what  I  have  written  I  seem  to 
have  given  a  very  long,  rambling  recipe  for  a  very  simple  dish  ;  but 
simple  things  are  just  the  ones  to  require  care,  and  I  could  not  give  a 
hard  and  fast  recipe  for  a  dish  that  individual  taste  may  modify  con¬ 
siderably.  Humming-Bird  will  kindly  pardon  me,  and  consider  me 
at  her  service  for  future  recipes,  which  I  promise  to  give  more  con¬ 
cisely.  By-the-bye,  pepper  and  salt— no  other  flavour.” 

Original  Recipes. 

Theodosia  writes- “Dear  Humming-Bird, — Will  you  kindly 
let  me  know  in  the  May  number,  in  making  the  rhubarb  jam  with 
ginger,  is  it  allowed  to  boil  before  the  sugar  and  ginger  are  added  to 
it,  or  are  all  three  put  into  the  pan  at  the  same  time  ?  and  how  long 
ought  it  to  boil,  and  should  it  be  skimmed  ?  (Rhubarb  jam  keeps 
better  if  the  rhubewb  is  boiled  first  separately ;  afterwards  boil  it  with 
tbs  sugar  and  ginger.  Let  it  boil  the  first  time  till  tender ;  the  second 
time  for  about  fifteen  minutes.  Keep  skimming.']  2.  Docs  Madame 
De  Tour  answer  letters  by  post  ?  [Yes ;  ask  her  about  the  nail¬ 
drawer.]  3.  Is  there  any  way  of  taking  oS*  the  small  patterns  from 
the  Magazine  on  to  the  material  you  wish  to  have  them  worked  P 
[Do  yon  mean  braiding  and  embroidery  patterns  ?  Mr.  Francis,  16, 
Han  way-street,  sells  a  tracing  apparatus.]  Have  I  conformed  to  the 
rules?”  [Yes.] 

J.  E.  W.  wishes  some  one  could  tell  her  w’lore  she  could  procure 
glaze  for  hams,  also  bow  it  is  to  be  put  on.  What  she  got  lately  was 
in  small  cakes,  and  did  not  turn  out  at  all  nice.  Any  advice  on  the 
subject  will  be  thankfully  received. 

Karterous  writes— “Can  any  of  your  subscribers  give  a  good 
recipe  for  making  Grantham  gin^'erbre^  ?  If  so  I  should  be  much 
obliged  if  they  would  send  it  to  be  inserted  in  an  early  number  of  the 
Magazine.” 


Mere  H - ’s  letter,  received  too  late  for  insertion  in  this  number, 

will  appear  next  month. 


313* — Receptiom  Toilette. 

{Made~up  P attern,  6/.  6(1. ;  Flat  Pattern,  4J. — ^Madame  A.  Leteluek,  3O1  Hmrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


letters.  In  fact,  there  are  no  longer  different  fashions; 
there  are  various  types,  resembling  each  other  in  the 
general  shape  of  the  tout  ensemble,  and  from  these  types 
are  composed  models  ad  infinitum,  varying  according 
to  the  taste  and  fancy  of  each  couturiere  and  her  fur 
clients.  The  great  thing  just  now,  the  most-sought-for 
quality  in  a  modiste,  is  to  invent  such  a  dress  as  has  not 
yet  b^n  seen,  and  a  lady  ordering  a  toilet,  far  from 


This  is  the  real  talent  which  makes  an  artist  of  a 
dressmaker,  this  variety  in  sameness  which  renders  each 
toilet  different  from  others,  although  resembling  each  in 
general  style  and  outline,  and  it  is  that  in  which  the 
French  couturiere  so  particularly  excels.  In  our  public 
walks,  in  our  {daces  of  entertainment,  and  wherever  the 
beau-monde  is  to  be  met  with,  it  is  wonderful  what  endless 
variety  of  costume  we  meet  with,  even  though  as  a 
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IME  was  when  eadi  season  brought  with  it  one 
(fistinct  style  of  new  toilet,  which  had  to  be 
ado|>ted  by  all  huiies  who  wished  to  be  dressed 
according  to  fashion.  But  such  is  no  longer  the 
case.  Fashion  has  now  entered  qmte  a  new  phase,  of 
which  we  have  often  noted  the  chief  tendencies  in  our 
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FASHIONS. 

wislung  to  obtain  models  such  as  are  most  generally 
ado(>ted,  cares  only  to  have  a  costume  made  and 
imagined  solely  for  herself.  The  problem,  therefore,  is 
to  find  novelty  and  freshness  in  the  devices  of  a  toilet 
while  keeping  to  certain  general  roles  in  form  and  colour 
which  constitute  the  type  of  modem  fashion. 


THE  JUNE  FASHIONS. 


tout  enjemble  all  the  toilets  are  cut  and  shaped  after  the 
sanie  idea. 

Thus  lately,  at  a  charity  bazaar,  presided  over  by 
Madame  de  MacMahoo,  we  sought,  but  could  not  find, 
two  toilets  exactly  alike.  First  we  noted  the  dress  of  the 
amiable  PrHidente  herself.  Over  a  skirt  of  very  dark 
grey  faille,  with  trimmings  piped  with  lighter  grey  silk, 
she  wore  a  polonaise  of  light  grey  Irish  poplin,  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  a  slight  embroidery  pattern  in  silk  of  a 


draped  a  large  scarf  of  black  passementerie  network, 
finished  with  a  deep  fringe  of  mixed  black  and  cream 
silk. 

A  simpler,  but  also  very  tasteful,  toilet  was  of  sphinx- 
blue  faille  and  of  wool  and  silk  fancy  material,  striped 
with  blue  and  cream-white.  The  skirt  was  trimmed 
with  flounces  of  sphinx-blue  faille,  edged  with  a  cream- 
coloured  plisse.  The  second  skirt,  of  fancy  woollen 
material,  was  arranged  with  the  stripes  across  the  front. 


draped  upon  the  left  side,  and  formed  behind  a  sort  of 
Algerian  pleated  hood  trimmed  with  a  plisse  of  cream 
faille.  The  bodice,  in  the  cuirasse  style,  came  very 
low  down  over  the  skirt.  It  was  piped  with  two  biais 
of  cream  and  of  sphinx-blue  silk.  The  sleeves  were  of 
sphinx-blue  silk  with  small  revers  of  the  fancy  material, 
and  plisse  of  cream  silk.  Sailor  collar  of  dark-blue  faille, 
edged  with  plisse  of  cream  silk. 

The  tunic  appears  in  a  variety  of  new  shapes  and 


modiBcations,  but  the  polonaise  is  still  more  in  favour. 
The  double-breasted  polonaise,  the  polonaise  very  long 
in  front  and  very  short  at  the  back,  the  polonaise  the 
back  parts  of  which  form  large  wing-shaped  lapels — in 
short,  all  sorts  of  polonaises,  without  excepting  that 
which  is  called  cila  Juive,  and  which,  having  no  sleeves 
and  very  much  lengthened  armholes,  is  worn  over  a 
high-necked  dress,  are  all  adopted  by  Fashion. 


pretty  and  convenient  is  that  of  the  small  shawl,  or  large 
fichu  if  you  prefer  it,  of  Indian  cashmere.  These  fichus 
are  cream-white,  pale  blue,  pink,  mauve,  maroon,  or 
black,  trimmed  wtth  silk  fringe  or  cream  lace.  If  they 
can  be  selected  to  match  in  colour  either  the  dress  or  its 
trimmings,  or  other  accessories,  it  will  be  all  the  more 
fashionable,  otherwise  they  had  best  be  chosen  cream- 
white  or  black.  This  fichu  is  draped  over  the 


The  most  fashionable  of  trimmings  seems  to  consist 
just  now  in  extremely  small  buttons  put  on  in  five  or 
six  rows  all  down  the  front. 

Home  dresses  for  the  country  are  very  prettily  made 
of  cambric  for  the  skirt,  and  of  white  cambric  for 
the  polonaise.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  with  flounces  of 
embroidered  white  cambric,  the  polonaise  with  frillings 
of  ecru  cambric  also  embroidered  with  white  cotton. 

A  fashion  which  must  be  noted  because  it  is  both 


bosom,  crossed  in  front  and  tied  at  the  back.  It  is  worn 
with  the  polonaise  or  tunic  as  well  as  with  the  Princess 
dress,  and  as  long  as  it  is  matched  with  the  costume  is 
considered  sufficiently  elegant,  for  elegance  is  exclu¬ 
sively  attained  now-a-days  by  carefully  matching  each 
part  of  one’s  toilet  to  the  tout  ettcemble  in  colour  and 
style. 

A  costume  worth  forty  pounds,  and  the  mantle, 
bonnet,  gloves,  &c.,  not  matched  to  the  dress,  will  be 


3 1 5, — Walking  Cost  ume. 

{^Made-up  Pattern,  5/.  6i/.  ;  Flat  Pattern^  3/.  fid. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Carden. 
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THE  JUNE  FASHIONS. 


demand  this  summer  for  morning  dresses,  children’s 
costumes,  toilets  for  the  seaside  when  the  weather  is 
not  fine,  and  small  mantles  or  jackets  which,  although 
of  warm  tissue,  still  rank  as  summer  garments  on 
account  of  their  light  colour.  There  are  charming 
materials  of  this  style  introduced  this  year,  matelasse, 
armure facome ,  in  cream  and  all  light  ecru  and 

buff  shades,  to  brown,  greys,  lavender,  greyish  blues, 
slate,  pearl,  &c.  These  of  course  cannot  always  be 


woollen  sort  of  material,  of  light  but  firm  texture  and 
of  a  middle  shade  of  Havannah  brown.  The  skirt  is 
trimmed  all  round  with  flounces, and  bouillons 
coming  about  midway  up.  A  very  long  Princess-shaped 
polonaise  of  the  same  comes  very  low  down  over  it, 
especially  in  front ;  it  is  trimmed  with  a  biais  of  a 
darker  shade  of  Havannah,  forming  the  heading  of  a 
handsome  woollen  fringe  composed  of  three  rows  of 
fluffy  woollen  balls  and  finished  with  tassels.  This 


316. — Walking  Dress. 

{^Made-up  Pattern,  6s.  ;  Flat  Pattern,  31.  6d. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden,) 


considered  less  elegant  than  another  worth  four  pounds 
each  detail  of  which  corresponds  to  the  other. 

Not  that  every  part  of  the  toilet  should  be  of  the 
same  colour ;  far  from  it ;  the  fashionable  style  is  to  show 
as  many  shades  as  possible  of  the  same  colour,  and  two 
or  three  at  the  very  least. 

Woollen  goods  akin  to  cloth  in  texture  are  in  great 


matched  to  the  dress,  but  still  their  shades  should 
correspond  if  possible  to  either  the  dress  or  its 
trimmings. 

We  will  now  describe  a  few  simple  costumes  for 
ladies  who  contemplate  spending  the  summer  months 
either  in  the  country  or  by  the  seaside. 

A  dress  for  travelling  or  excursionising  is  of  a  soft 
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fringe  is  of  both  shades  of  brown.  This  polonaise  is 
very  elegantly  draped  behind,  the  fringe  being  super¬ 
posed  in  a  sort  of  cascade,  and  it  is  ornamented  with 
two  large  square  pockets.  The  mantle  is  a  short 
circular  of  the  same  material,  trimmed,  to  match,  with 
biais  and  fringe. 

A  walking  costume  is  dark  blue  faille  and  blue  and 
black  faconne  woollen  material.  The  tunic,  of  quite  a 


similar  trimming  goes  round  the  deep  rounded  basque 
of  the  cuirasse.  The  sleeves' are  of  dark  blue  faille, 
with  revers  of  the  fancy  material.  The  skirt  is  of 
plain  blue  faille,  forming  a  wide  double  box-pleat 
behind.  Black  straw  hat  turned  up  with  dark  blue 
faille  and  clusters  of  white  and  pale  pink  hedge-roses 
both  outside  and  inside ;  blue  gauze  veil,  dark  blue  sun¬ 
shade  lined  with  cre.im. 


317. — Promenade  Toilette. 

[^Made-up  Pattern,  6s.  ;  Flat  Pattern,  3/.  6d. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.') 


new  style,  is  simply  composed  of  a  very  wide  width  of 
the  fancy  fabric  turned  down  in  the  upper  part  so  as  to 
show  double,  and  forming  a  long  tablier  draped  very 
high  up  at  the  back.  The  trimming,  which  goes  all 
round  the  tunic,  the  turned-down  part  included,  con¬ 
sists  of  bands  of  open-work  passementerie  forming  the 
heading  to  a  border  of  black  woollen  guipure.  From 
under  the  turned-down  part  short  plisses  of  the  material 
are  placed  across  the  front  down  to  the  bottom.  A 


For  a  young  lady  a  very  charming  toilet  is  of  cream- 
coloured  cambric,  with  tiny  streaks  of  light  rose-colour. 
The  skirt  is  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a  plisse 
finished  with  narrow  cream  lace.  Above  this  comes  a 
band  of  rose-coloured  ribbon,  edged  on  each  side  with 
cream  lace.  Square-cut  over-skirt  or  tunic  trimmed 
with  a  fine  plisse,  edged  top  and  bottom  with  narrow 
cream  lace.  This  tunic  is  prettily  draped  up  behind 
with  loop  of  rose-coloured  ribbon.  In  front  it  is  open. 
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the  plisse  coining  up  on  either  side,  and  it  is  afterwards 
joined  together  again  with  smaller  bow's  of  the  same 
ribbon.  This  trimming  is  continued  up  the  front  of  the 
jacket  bodice,  which  has  a  long  round  basque.  The 
plisse  also  goes  round  this  basque  and  round  the  sleeves, 
which  are  finished  with  a  rose-coloured  bow.  Capote 
of  white  chip,  trimmed  with  a  ch'^otviage  of  cream  lace 
all  over  the  crown,  within  which  is  arranged  a  cluster  of 


lung  polonaise  is  drawn  very  tightly  to  the  back  and 
draped  with  a  sash  of  dark  brown  beige  material  fringed 
out  at  the  ends.  There  is  no  trimming  at  all  to  this 
tunic,  which  is  also  of  the  lighter  shade  of  beige.  The 
sleeves  are  of  the  darker  shade,  with  revers  of  the 
lighter.  This  dress  will  be  found  a  very  useful  one  for 
travelling  and  for  the  seaside,  and  though  inex¬ 
pensive  it  is  sufficiently  elegant  if  worn  with  hat. 
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318. — Walking  Costume. 

{ Made-up  Pattern,  5^.  f>d.  ;  Flat  Pattern,  31.  6</.— Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Ctvent  Garden.) 


blush  roses.  Inside,  ruche  of  white  tulle  illusion  and 
large  rose-coloured  bow  in  the  middle. 

A  costume  for  the  beach  is  of  soft  twilled  beige  of 
two  contrasting  shades,  one  very  light  buff  and  the 
other  noisette  brown.  The  skirt  is  of  the  lighter  shade, 
and  trimmed  with  three  small  gathered  flounces,  each 
bound  with  a  narrow  cross  strip  of  the  darker  material. 
All  the  part  which  shows  under  the  polonaise,  above 
these  three  flounces,  is  gathered  in  close  bouillons.  The 


gloves,  and  sunshade  to  match.  It  requires  no  extra 
mantle. 

In  silk  dresses  some  new  models  also  deserve  atten¬ 
tion.  Thus,  a  dress  of  sepia  faille  is  tastefully,  though 
soberly,  trimmed  with  ivory-white  silk.  The  skirt  is 
formed  of  four  parts — first,  the  back,  which  falls  into 
an  ample  train  behind,  looped  up  slightly  in  the  upper 
part  with  a  scarf-bow  of  sepia  faille,  piped  and  lined 
with  ivory  silk,  the  lining  showing  in  part  of  the  bow  ; 
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secondly  and  thirdly,  the  two  sides,  gored  robings 
trimmed  all  the  way  down  with  three  pipings  of  ivory 
silk ;  and,  fourthly,  the  front  part,  trimmed  at  the 
bottom  with  narrow  flounces,  edged  top  and  bottom 
with  ivory  pipings,  and  in  the  upper  part  with  plain 
biais,  piped  in  the  same  manner.  The  cuirasse  bodice 
and  square  basque  are  also  piped  to  correspond,  as  well 
as  the  small  turned-up  collar,  the  sleeves,  cuffs,  and 
pockets. 

Another  handsome  silk  dress  is  of  two  shades  of 
pearl-grey.  The  skirt,  with  long  train,  is  trimmed 
round  the  bottom  with  five  flounces  cut  on  the  cross, 
alternately  dark  and  light  grey.  These  flounces  are 
turned  off  at  the  sides,  so  as  to  leave  the  ample  skirt 
free.  The  tunic  is  of  the  lighter  shade  of  grey,  em¬ 
broidered  with  patterns  in  silk  of  a  darker  grey,  and 
ornamented  round  the  bottom  with  a  deep  fringe  com¬ 
posed  of  tassels  and  tufts.  Corsage  with  very  long 
basques,  with  plastron  of  dark  grey  faille  forming  a 
waistcoat.  The  bodice  is  embroidered  with  a  small 
scattered  pattern  of  flowerets  ;  the  trimming  is  composed 
of  embroidered  bands,  more  or  less  deep.  The  same 
fringe  goes  round  the  basques.  Sleeves  of  faille  of 
the  lighter  grey,  with  pleated  cuffs  of  darker  grey. 

A  toilet  for  a  young  girl,  suitable  for  a  soiree,  summer 
Jefe,  or  flower-show,  is  of  white  muslin.  The  skirt  is 
trimmed  with  five  flounces,  worked  round  in  button¬ 
hole  stitch  scallops.  The  tunic  is  of  striped  muslin, 
with  spots  embroidered  in  the  space  between  the  series 
of  stripes.  It  is  open  at  the  side  in  front,  and  trimmed 
with  a  flounce  similar  to  those  upon  the  skirt ;  long 
ribbons  of  pale  blue  faille  are  disposed  round  the  skirt 
and  fastened  with  bows  from  place  to  place.  The 
bodice  is  of  fancy  muslin,  ornamented  with  a  plisse  of 
plain  muslin  worked  round  in  button-hole  stitch.  Blue 
bows  are  arranged  within  this  plisse.  Sleeves  of  fancy 
muslin,  trimmed  with  plisses  of  the  clear  muslin,  em¬ 
broidered  to  correspond. 

In  bonnets,  as  in  costumes,  fancy  reigns  supreme. 
The  principal  types  are  the  Baby  capote,  fitting  close 
to  the  head,  with  tiny  tulle  frilling  inside ;  the  Diadem 
capote,  with  turned-up  border ;  and  the  toquet,  with 
round  border.  But  each  of  these  types  is  altered  and 
modified  in  a  thousand  ways  by  the  caprice  of  our 
modistes. 

We  can  but  give  the  description  of  some  few  models, 
from  which  our  fair  readers  can  select  according  to 
their  own  taste  and  fancy. 

An  Hungarian  toquet,  in  very  good  style  for  driving 
in  the  Bois,  of  black  straw,  with  fringe  of  cock’s 
feathers  forming  a  coronet  round  the  edge,  and  a  cache- 
peigne  at  the  back.  On  the  top  is  spread  out  a  bronze- 
coloured  American  bird. 

A  Wreath-bonnet,  in  the  Felix  style,  of  white  and 
orange  wallflowers,  mingled  with  Valenciennes  lace 
and  black  lace,  is  extremely  ladylike  and  becoming. 


Another  Wreath-bonnet  is  of  lime-tree  blossoms  and 
mignonette,  with  bouillons  of  tulle,  and  barbes  of  tulle 
and  Valenciennes  lace. 

And  a  third  is  of  white  hawthorn,  with  aigrette  of 
small  crimson  poppies,  frilling  and  barbes  of  cream 
tulle. 

A  Picolino  toquet,  of  black  straw,  trimmed  with 
cream  lace  and  black  faille  fringed  out  at  the  edge, 
with  large  wreath  of  tinted  foliage,  small  green  hedge- 
berries  and  long  grasses  forming  a  fringe.  A  cluster 
of  three  roses,  one  crimson  and  two  rose-coloured, 
forming  an  aigrette  inside  the  border. 

A  Princess  of  Wales,  of  English  straw,  the  crown 
round  and  not  much  raised,  with  deep  border  of  brown 
velvet,  over  which  is  draped  a  scarf  of  pale  blue  faille, 
tied  at  the  side  in  three  large  loops,  and  fastening  an 
aigrette  of  birds  of  Paradise  feathers,  and  two  long 
brown  ostrich  feathers  drooping  at  the  back. 

A  Pompadour  capote,  of  pale  blue  faille,  with  gathered 
border  and  limp  crown.  The  gathered  crown  is  trimmed 
round  with  Valenciennes  lace,  and  there  is  a  ruche  of 
the  same  inside.  On  the  top  of  the  border,  cluster  of 
blue  feathers  and  of  pale  rose-coloured  feathers,  fastened 
with  a  pale  blue  faille  ribbon.  At  the  side,  quilling  of 
Valenciennes  lace,  with  three  large  roses  over  the 
curtain,  and  continued  into  barbes  tied  at  the  side. 

And  a  Pifferaro  hat,  with  somewhat  pointed  crown, 
of  black  straw,  with  cluster  of  white  rosebuds,  mig¬ 
nonette,  and  heliotrope  placed  on  one  side  at  the  back 
and  fastening  a  long  white  ostrich  feather,  which  is 
curled  round  the  crown.  Inside,  quilling  of  Mechlin 
lace,  and  spray  of  white  and  pale  pink  roses. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

TOILETTES  FOR  WATERING-PLACES. 

1.  Costume  in  ecru  gauze,  with  green  stripes  ;  the 
skirt  is  ornamented  with  a  number  of  small  gathered 
flounces,  bordered  with  green  taffetas.  The  tunic  is 
edged  with  a  plisse,  which  forms  a  cascade  at  the  open¬ 
ing  in  front.  Cuirasse  corsage  with  elbow  sleeves ; 
plisses  and  bows  of  ribbon  on  the  latter.  Large  Nor¬ 
wegian  straw  hat  raised  at  one  side  under  a  large  bow 
of  black  ribbon  and  long  white  feather’;  roses  at  the 
other  side.  Lory  gloves  with  ten  buttons. 

2.  Costume  in  striped  silken  linen.  Round  the  skirt 
is  a  deep  cross  flounce,  gathered  and  forming  a  large 
heading.  The  tunic,  quite  plain,  is  draped  artistically 
by  a  red  scarf,  which  is  brought  round  the  front. 
Cuirasse  corsage  with  double  pleat  on  the  basque  at  the 
back.  Pocket  at  the  left  side,  with  red  straps  and 
bow.  Dunstable  straw  bonnet ;  torsade  of  white  silk, 
forming  small  curtain,  under  which  is  a  bow  of  red 
ribbon.  Large  cluster  of  flowers  in  front  of  the  crown, 
and  red  silk  bandeau. 
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FLITTINGS. 


UR  country  readers  will  scarcely  under- 
stand  what  an  attraction  there  is  to  us 
“  in  the  great  city  pent”  in  our  suburban 
palaces,  and  the  pleasure  that  a  Londoner 
feels  in  the  mere  coming  and  going,  with 
the  view  of  green  rields  and  greener  trees 
from  the  windows  of  the  railway  carriage 
that  conveys  them.  I  was  glad  to  seize  upon 
•i'  a  bright  day  to  go  to  inspect  the  costumes 
i  exhibited  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  and  to 
inhale  a  little  really  fresh  air,  a  commodity 
one  gets  little  of  in  London  proper.  My 
pleasure  was  a  little  marred  by  the  very  strong  odour 
of  chloride  of  lime  that  prevailed  in  the  long  tunnel 
that  has  to  be  traversed  between  Highgate  and  the 
Palace.  This  odour  is  one  of  my  pet  detestations. 
Why  do  they  not  use  Condy’s  Fluid,  if  it  is  necessary 
to  use  a  disinfect.'int  ?  It  is  odourless  and  thoroughly 
effective. 


maids’  dresses  were  also  excellent  in  design  and  execu¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Barker,  High-street,  Kensington,  was  another 
exhibitor.  His  dresses  were  remarkable  for  their  quiet 
good  taste  and  perfection  of  cut.  The  “  Marian,” 
which  received  special  commendation,  is  made  with  a 
prettily-trimmed  skirt  in  brown,  with  an  over-dress 
and  sleeveless  bodice  in  cream  colour,  both  trimmed 
with  deep  and  handsome  ball  fringe.  The  Rink  costume 
shown  by  this  house  struck  me  as  one  of  the  prettiest 
things  there.  It  is  made  walking  length,  of  a  pretty 
light  but  not  transparent  grey  material,  with  white 
flakes.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  flounce  all  round. 
The  polonaise  is  Princess  in  front,  has  a  basque  at  the 
back,  buttons  down  the  front  with  handsome  steel 
buttons,  and  is  trimmed  with  grey  ostrich  feather 
trimming.  The  little  Rink  hat  is  of  the  material  of 
the  dress,  trimmed  with  grey  ostrich  feather  and  a 
handsome  steel  ornament.  Hat  included,  this  costume 


The  Alexandra  Palace  will  be  prettier  in  a  year  or 
tw'o  than  it  now  is.  The  brightness  of  its  colouring 
will  mellow  to  a  greater  harmony  with  the  softer  tints 
of  sky,  earth,  and  trees.  The  latter  will  increase  in 
number  and  size.  The  view  from  the  Reading-room 
is  very  extensive.  I  forget  how  many  counties  can  be 
seen  from  the  terrace  in  front,  but  the  number  is  not 
far  from  a  dozen. 

It  was  an  excellent  idea  of  Sir  Edward  Lee  to  have 
an  Exhibition  of  Costumes.  Taste  in  design,  excellence 
of  material,  finish  of  execution,  and  moderation  in  price 
are  all  encouraged  by  friendly  contests  such  as  these, 
and  all  four  attributes  are  too  frequently  conspicuous 
by  their  absence  in  modern  English  dress. 

The  room  in  which  the  costumes  were  exhibited  was 
tastefully  hung  with  lace  curtains,  and  an  excellent 
band  enlivened  the  scene.  The  exhibition  opened  on 
the  25th  of  April,  and  lasted  a  week. 

Prizes  were  awarded  for  the  best  promenade,  recep¬ 
tion,  morning,  and  mourning  costumes,  dinner,  evening, 
and  ball  dresses,  brides’  and  bridesmaids’  dresses, 
children’s  costumes,  marine  and  yachting  costumes,  and 
also  for  the  best  novelty  in  ladies’  dresses,  and  for  the 
best  historical  costumes.  Many  of  the  principal  cos¬ 
tumiers  of  London  and  the  provinces  competed. 

Among  the  prett’est  dresses  was  one  of  Messrs. 
Green  and  Edwards,  St.  John’s  Wood,  which  was 
awarded  a  special  prize — the  only  one.  The  skirt  and 
sleeves  consisted  of  black  silk  velvet,  and  the  over¬ 
dress  was  made  of  biscuit  coloured  damasse.  Princess 
shape  at  the  back,  with  basques  in  front,  and  trimmed 
with  a  very  beautiful  silk  ball  fringe  of  the  same  pretty 
colour.  This  polonaise  was  looped  up  with  handsome 
silk  cords  and  tassels,  which,  together  with  the  buttons, 
were  also  biscuit  colour.  Biscuit”  is  a  beautiful  shade, 
partaking  of  both  grey  and  brown.  A  very  pretty 
ball-dress  was  exhibited  by  the  same  house,  trimmed 
with  azalea  and  fern-leaves.  The  brides’  and  brides- 


costs  five  guineas.  Mr.  Barker  will  send  a  photograph 
of  it  to  any  one  sending  address  and  stamp. 

The  “  C^een  of  the  May”  is  the  pretty  name  of  a 
pretty  child’s  dress  in  blue,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Peasgood, 
of  Upper-street,  Islington.  Seaman,  Little,  and  Gj., 
of  Kensington,  showed  a  pretty  combination  of  silk 
and  cashmere,  called  the  Dagmar.  One  of  Whiteley’s 
dresses  was  very  pretty.  The  material  was  soft  and 
transparent,  the  colour  cream,  embroidered  with  London 
smoke  colour,  a  dark  but  very  beautiful  shade  of  grey, 
harmonising  very  excellently  with  the  cream.  Bows  of 
London  smoke  ribbon  were  scattered  over  this  pretty 
summer  w.alking  dress.  Messrs.  Dickin  and  Jones,  of 
Regent-street,  gained  a  first  prize  for  their  “  Jane 
Grey”  costume  in  bronze  silk  and  ivory-coloured 
Sicilienne,  the  latter  material  being  a  very  soft  make  of 
mixed  silk  and  wool,  with  all  the  appearance  of  silk, 
but  draping  better,  and  with  no  rustle  or  gloss.  It  is 
a  delightful  material,  and  makes  charming  fichus  as  well 
as  dresses — but  these  rem  irks  are  only  en  passant.  The 
bridesmaid’s  dress  of  the  same  firm  was  very  pretty, 
being  a  mingling  of  cream  and  deep  cardinal  red,  now 
a  very  fashionable  colour.  Mr.  Branscombe,  of  Hackney, 
showed  a  well-made  black  silk  dinner-dress  and  a  hand¬ 
some  brown  silk,  trimmed  with  pale  blue,  a  dress  which 
would  have  been  still  handsomer  if  the  brown  had  been 
some  shades  darker.  The  trimmings  on  the  skirts  of 
the  dresses  exhibited  at  this  stall  were  very  handsome 
and  in  good  taste.  Sewing-machines  were  also  exhi¬ 
bited,  and  waterproof  yachting  costumes  from  Anderson 
and  Abbott,  of  Q^een  Victoria-street. 

The  pretty  model  of  a  bonnet  on  p.  318  shows  how 
flowers  and  grasses  are  now  worn  drooping  over  the  hair. 
The  style  is  very  becoming  when  the  colours  are  well 
chosen  to  assort  with  the  tints  of  the  complexion  and 
hair.  The  bonnets  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Jay,  269,  Re¬ 
gent  Street,  are  pleasant  to  look  at,  being  a  com¬ 
bination  of  good  taste  and  original  design.  How  rarely 


2. — Eider-down  Quilt. 


Eider-down  Quilt. 
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Detail  of  Bedstead 


Lace  Edging  for  Underlines 


338. — Bedstead. 
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originality  and  beauty  are  united  in  matters  of  dress  we 
all  know !  Some  of  the  wreaths  of  grasses  are  very 
beautiful,  and  the  flowers  and  feathers  look  equally 
natural.  There  was  a  time  when  I  could  get  up  no 
enthusiasm  about  a  bonnet.  It  was  becoming  or  it  was 


not  becoming,  and  there  an  end !  But  now  bonnets 
have  some  character  (quite  as  much  as  the  wearer 
sometimes !),  and  the  taste  displayed  in  the  combination 
of  colour  and  the  arrangement  of  trimmings  is  as  artistic 
as  that  which  guides  the  painter’s  brush  over  the  can¬ 
vas.  I  saw  a  certain  wreath  of  hawthorn  at  Mrs.  Jay’s 
that  would  immediately  have  converted  Diogenes  him¬ 
self  to  a  belief  in  bonnets — that  is,  supposing  Diogenes 
to  have  been  a  lover  of  Nature,  which  he  probably  was, 
being  so  partial  to  sunshine  and  fresh  air.  Bonnets 
trimmed  with  poppies,  violets,  mignonette,  and  real 
grasses  dried,  might  be  supposed  to  be  very  expensive, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  Mrs.  Jay’s  bonnets  are  remarkably 
cheap,  and  we  strongly  recommend  to  our  readers  to 
brave  the  omnibuses  that  pervade  that  corner  of  the 
world,  and  cross  over  to  look  at  the  bonnets  in  the 
window  that  was  till  lately  sacrificed  to  dressing-gowns. 
1  am  not  nervous  at  crossings,  but  I  must  confess  that 
there  are  considerations  at  Oxford-circus  that  may  well 
give  us  pause  and  incline  the  timid  to  look  out  for  a 
friendly  policeman.  Not  the  least  alarming  obstacle  to 
one’s  peace  of  mind  at  that  crossing  is  the  formidable 
three-horse  Metropolitan  omnibus  with  a  huge  red 
umbrella  somewhere  in  the  clouds,  but  yet  near  enough 
to  earth  to  fascinate  the  inquiring  gaze  of  unwary 
country  cousins  to  their  great  personal  risk.  But  the 
corner  has  attractions  to  counterbalance  all  dangers. 
There  are  Messrs.  Jay’s  cheap  black  silks,  worth 
double  the  money  they  cost,  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Jay’s 


bonnets,  layettes,  and  trousseaux,  which  can  now  be 
had  there  complete,  even  to  the  bride’s  bonnet.  I  also 
noticed  some  very  charming  five  o’clock  tea  dresses 
in  pretty  shades  of  grey,  trimmed  with  a  delicate 
colour.  These  dresses  are  very  popular  in  Paris  just 
now,  and  with  reason,  for  they  are  loosely  made  and 
light,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  get  into  an  easy  dress  after 
the  drive  and  visits  of  the  morning,  and  take  one’s  tea 
in  a  comfortable  interregnum  between  the  afternoon 
costume  and  the  elaborate  dinner  dress. 

I  give  here  an  illustration  of  a  bonnet,  and  I  appeal 
to  my  readers  whether  it  would  not  be  very  much 


prettier  if  that  most  uncomfortable-looking  bird  were 
taken  away ! 

Messrs.  Debenham  and  Freebody,  of  Cavendish 
House,  Wigmore  Street,  have  produced  \a  pretty 
novelty  in  the  form  of  fasteners  for  velvet  bands  for  the 
neck  and  wrists.  Every  one  knows  the  difficulty  of 
fastening  a  piece  of  velvet  securely  and  neatly  round 
the  neck.  Tbis  contrivance  obviates  all  such,  for  the 
velvet  is  drawn  to  the  requisite  size,  and  is  then  taken 
back  through  a  toothed  slot  which  keeps  it  firm.  The 
fastener  then  clasps  securely  over  the  two  studs  fastened 
to  the  other  end  of  the  velvet.  The  wristlets  are 
arranged  upon  the  same  plan.  The  fasteners  themselves 
are  pretty,  being  ornamented  with  various  designs,  such 
as  Mizpah,  A.  E.  I.,  Ibhar,  or  the  monogram  of  the 
wearer.  The  specimen  shown  me  is  in  pale  blue  velvet, 
with  silver  clasps,  but  they  are  to  be  had  in  black, 
navy  blue,  white,  pink,  and  cardinal  red.  The  velvet 
is  an  inch  wide,  with  a  good  edge. 

Messrs.  Janmngs,  16,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C., 
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have  produced  a  three-button  Copenhagen  glove,  sold 
at  3s.  3d.  per  pair,  in  all  the  fashionable  drab  colours. 
The  Copenhagen  glove  wears  well,  being  strongly 
sewed  and  of  good  cut.  The  silk  and  cotton  stockings 
sold  by  the  same  firm  at  los.  6d.  and  3s.  3d.  per  pair 
respectively  can  be  recommended.  The  latter  are  of 
excellent  make. 

Here  is  a  becoming  opera  wrap,  which  some  one 
may  like  to  copy  for  herself. 


at  the  knees  !  These  are  54  inches  wide,  and  vary  in 
price  from  3s.  3d.  to  8s.  The  quantity  required  for  a 
knickerbocker  suit  for  a  boy  of  eight  is  about  yard  ; 
a  full  suit  for  a  boy  of  ten,  2^ ;  for  a  boy  of 
twelve,  2^;  and  for  a  man’s  suit,  3^  yards.  They 
have  also  sent  me  patterns  of  a  charming  material  in 
shades  of  brown  and  grey,  27  inches  wide,  at  2s.  6d. 
a  yard,  which  I  suppose  to  be  serge,  but  a  very  soft 
and  cloth-like  make.  Those  at  Is.  6^d.,  same  width, 
are  naturally  inferior,  but  seem  strong  and  well  shrunk. 

“  Into  this  world  we  come  like  ships 
Launched  from  the  docks  and  stocks  and  slips 
For  fortune  fair  or  fatal. 

And  one  little  craft  is  cast  away 

In  its  very  first  trip  to  Habbieombe  Bay, 

While  another  rides  safe  at  Fort  Natal.” 

A  sixpenny  book  has  been  published  by  Henry  Sell, 
10,  Bolt  Court,  E.C.,  with  the  object  of  helping  the 
“  little  crafts”  and  their  anxious  pilots.  The  book  is 
entitled  Our  Baby,  and  contains  much  useful  informa¬ 
tion  and  valuable  hints  to  inexperienced  mothers. 
Philanthropists  who  feel  sorry  for  the  wretched  infant 
life  with  which  great  cities  teem,  and  who  look  forward 
and  see  the  terrible  results  of  neglect  in  childhood, 
should  buy  thousands  of  copies  of  this  inexpensive 
book  and  give  them  away  to  the  poor  and  uneducated. 

Housekeepers  may  here  be  reminded  that  economy 
is  consulted  by  using  Reckitt’s  Paris  Blue. 

Messrs.  Inglis  and  Tinckler,  147,  Regent 
Street,  have  produced  a  poplin  much  lighter  in  tex¬ 
ture  than  any  that  has  previously  been  manufactured. 
It  is  called  the  “  Elysian,”  and  is  equal  to  “  Gros  de 
Suez”  silk  in  lustre.  The  same  firm  has  also  produced 
a  great  variety  of  the  broche  poplins  noticed  in  pre¬ 
vious  Flirtings,  to  blend  with  this  new  and  admirable 
material.  Their  Balbriggan  stockings  are  now  made 
with  clocks  embroidered  in  all  colours. 

Marmion’s  Dentalave,  sold  at  30,  Henrietta 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  is  a  delightful  preparation 
for  the  teeth.  It  is  fragrant  without  being  over-per¬ 
fumed,  and  imparts  a  pleasant  sensation  of  purity  to 
the  mouth  and  of  smoothness  to  the  teeth. 

The  warm  weather  is  now  popularly  supposed  to  be 
at  hand,  though  we  have  had  but  few  indications  of  its 
approach.  I  may  remind  my  readers,  however,  that 
when  it  does  come  they  will  find  Hartin’s  Crimson 
Salt  of  great  assistance  in  keeping  houses  and  rooms 
cool  and  ventilated. 

Humming-Bird. 


The  Sfrtng  Steel  Hook  and  Eye,  patented  by 
Alfred  Nicholl  and  Co,  will  be  found  useful  for 
looping  up  the  dress  to  walking  length.  This  hook 
and  eye  is  made  in  six  sizes,  in  both  black  and  white. 
Nos.  3  and  4  are  useful  sizes  for  summer  dresses. 

I  have  been  sent  some  patterns  of  serges  from 
Messrs.  Spearman  and  Spearman,  of  Plymouth. 
The  Royal  Devonshire  Serge  for  boys’  hard  wear 
looks  as  if  it  would  be  a  long  time  wearing  thin,  even 
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311. — Beception  Dbess  in  Biscrix  Lamfas  and  Black 
Faille. 

Trained  skirt,  tlic  back  ornamented  with  plisses,  the  sides  of  which 
are  finished  with  two  deep  bias.  Tablier  tunic  in  lanipas,  with 
deep  ricli  fringe  round  the  lower  edge,  and  broad  end  at  the  back 
falling  low  on  the  train.  Cuirasae,  corsage,  and  cuffs  in  lanipas ; 
sleeves  and  double  revers  collar  of  faille. 

311.— Bathing  Dresses,  Caps,  &c. 

313. — Reception  Toilette. 

This  very  pretty  costume  is  in  soft  silky  arinurc  with  wide 
stripes.  The  skirt  is  visible  at  each  side,  as  shown  in  the  illustra¬ 


tion,  the  coquina  being  lined  with  marron  faille.  Tlie  corsage  and 
tunic  are  finished  off  at  the  lower  edge  with  a  rich  fringe.  The  sleeves, 
collar,  and  flounce  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  skirt  are  in  marron  faille. 

314. — Indoor  Dress. 

Skirt  of  grey  cashmere,  with  deep  flounce  and  bouillon ;  tunic  in 
silk  tissue,  arranged  as  a  tablier  in  front  and  draped  at  the  back 
under  two  large  ends.  Princess  corsage  with  round  basques,  bias 
round  the  lower  edge  of  this  and  the  tunic. 

315. — Walking  Costume. 

Costume  in  glassy  mohair,  mixed  with  striped  material.  This 
design  being  so  simple  requires  no  explauatiou. 
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342. — Detail  of  Workbasket. 
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Madame  A.  Letelliee,  30,  IIeneietta  St.,  Cotext  Gahdex,  W.C.,  scpplies  all  the  Matebials 

BEQTIBED  EOB  THE  NEEDLEWOBK  DESIGNS  ON  THESE  TaGES. 


316. — Walking  Dbess  in  Gbet  Mohaii;. 

Round  the  skirt  is  a  flounce  ornamented  with  striped  material  at 
intervals,  as  shown  in  the  illustration ;  double  tunic  garnishwl  with 
bows  of  ribbon  and  bands  of  striped  material.  Corsage  with  round 
basques,  bias  round  the  lower  edge  at  the  neck  and  wrist.  Capote 
in  crape,  with  wreath  of  hawthorn  and  blue  aigrette. 

317. — Pbomenade  Toilette. 

Costume  in  silk  and  %voolleu  inatclasse,  mixed  with  plain  faille. 
Tlie  trained  skirt  is  ornamented  with  a  deep  plisse,  surmounted  b,v  a 
bouillonnc  in  matehisse,  eilged  with  two  narrow  pliss^s.  Princess 
corsage,  buttoned  from  right  to  left,  and  fastened  under  bows  of 
velvet.  Tlie  lower  edge  of  the  front  has  two  pleated  flounces  and  a 
double  bias  ;  the  back,  cut  square,  is  edged  with  a  bias  and  pretty 
fringe ;  bows  of  velvet  supp<irt  the  draperj'. 

3 1 8. — Walking  Costtme. 

Costume  in  Bcugaliue.  The  skirt  is  ornamented  with  a  deep 
flounce,  the  heading  of  which  is  gathered  under  two  bias  of  checked 
material.  The  tunic  forms  a  round  tablicr,  is  drapwl  under  a  puli', 
and  the  long  ends  fall  in  shawl  points  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
skirt.  Bias  on  the  tunic,  corsage,  and  cull's. 

319. — Capote,  Cap,  Fichu,  &c. 

1 .  Capote  in  prune-colour  faille,  with  soft  crown  forming  bavolet, 
and  draped  brim.  Cluster  of  shaded  feathers,  with  tea-rose  on  the 
top.  Border  of  Colville  lace,  and  ties  of  cream-coloured  Surah 
drawn  through  a  gold  ring. 

2.  Cap  of  cream-coloured  net  with  large  soft  crown,  which,  drawn 
in,  forms  the  border,  trimrai'd  with  ecru  lace ;  ties  to  match,  and 
twist  of  blue  ribbon  tied  carelessly  at  the  back. 

3.  Fichu  of  Colville  lace,  with  jdeatiug  of  crepe  lisse  and  scarf 
of  cream-colourtd  ribbon,  simjdy  tied  in  front. 

4.  Collar  “  jMiysan”  in  linen,  with  srallojietl  and  embroidered  edges. 

5  and  6.  Cuirasse  0>ack  and  front)  in  white  cashmere,  with  high 

collar,  bound  and  trimmed  with  bias  fold  of  cream-coloured  faille, 
edged  with  Colville  lace.  This  trimming  simulates  a  corselet  in 
front  and  at  the  back.  Very  small  gilt  buttons  fasten  in  front. 

3ZO  and  321. 

Broad  turned-down  collar  and  cuff  of  fine  lawn  folded  double  and 
ornamented  with  oj)enwork  stitching.  Small  pearl  buttons,  and 
buttonholes  to  fasten. 

3**. 

Outside  pocket  of  black  velvet,  fltted  with  oxydised  silver  agrall'es, 
clasps,  and  chains,  and  suspended  to  the  waistband  by  means  of  a 
silver  hand. 

3*3- 

Hat  for  little  girl  of  8  to  10  years  old.  Circular,  low-crowned 
hat  of  white  straw,  with  trinuuiug  of  white  grosgrain  ribbon,  and 
spray  of  daisies  and  grasses. 

,  3»4- 

A  long  narrow  pocket  of  black  grosgrain,  with  a  bow  and  ends  of 
grosgrain  ribbon  and  butterfly  of  frosted  silver.  It  is  suspended  to 
the  waist  by  a  silver  chain  and  hook. 

3*S- 

Chemisette  and  narrow  collar  of  fine  lawn,  edged  round  with 
twisted  loops  of  lace  thread  to  form  a  fringe  like  trimming. 

316  and  3*7. 

Collar  and  cuif  of  white  lawn,  with  square  trimming  of  narrow 
strips  of  stitched  lawn,  with  openwork  pattern  of  twistc'd  lace  thread. 

Skirt  of  black  faille,  the  back  breadths  slightly  trained,  and 
arranged  in  a  deep  flounce,  with  vertical  puffings,  headed  by  a 
niching  of  faille  and  passementerie  centre.  The  front  breadths  end 
in  a  closely -pleated  flounce,  beaded  by  a  broad  puffing  with  vertical 
lines  of  passementerie  trimming. 

329. 

Half-trained  skirt  of  silver-grey  corded  silk.  The  front  breadths 
have  two  deep  flounces  ending  in  closely-pleated  frills,  and  headed  by 
puffings  with  a  stand-up  box-pleating.  The  back  breadths  are  put  on  in 
box-pleats,  and  are  arranged  in  four  flounces  with  a  narrow  heading. 
330  and  332. — Kidee-Down  Quilts. 

331  is  covered  with  blue  cashmere,  quilted  with  blue  silk. 

332  is  covered  with  red  silk  qnilted  with  sewing  silk  of  the  same 
colour.  It  is  fitted  with  a  cover  of  fine  lawn,  embroidered  with 
guipure  and  various  lace  stitches.  For  the  design  sec  illustration 
33c,  which  gives  a  comer  of  the  pattern.  Trace  the  design  on 
tracing-paper,  and  when  the  outlines  have  been  gone  over  the  bars 
are  worked  and  must  lie  loose  to  the  ground.  The  pattern  is  then 
edged  round  w'ith  plain  and  interlacing  buttonhole  stitch.  The 
leaves  within  the  rosettes  arc  raised  and  worked  over  with  button¬ 
hole  stitch.  Tlie  wheels  and  lace  stitches  are  then  put  in  with 
lace  thread,  and  the  ground  cut  away  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 


333  to  338. — Bed  and  Bed  Fuenituee. 

Beilstcad  of  white  pine  wood,  painted  in  a  Greek  design  with  red 
and  blue,  and  fitted  with  mattress,  bod,  bolster,  and  square  pillows. 
The  latter  are  richly  embroidered  iu  plain,  overcast,  and  satin 
stitch,  the  pillows  having  a  cipher  and  monogram  in  the  centre,  and 
both  are  trimmed  with  closely -pleated  frills  of  fine  lawn. 

339. — Lace  Edging  foe  Uxdeelixen. 

Crochet. 

This  jiattern  is  crocheted  to  and  fni  along  a  foundation  chain  of 
1 2  stitches  as  follows : — 1st  row :  (The  lust  3  of  the  foundation  chain 
form  I  treble)  2  treble,  2  chain,  3  treble,  2  chain,  2  double  iu  the 
next  stitch  but  2,  2  chain,  miss  2,  2  treble.  2nd  row :  3  chain  to 
form  I  treble,  i  treble  in  the  next  stitch  but  one,  J  chain,  3  treble 
in  the  2  chain  between  the  3  treble,  2  chain,  3  treble  in  the  2  chain 
where  the  last  3  treble  were  crocheted.  3rd  row :  3  chain,  3  treble 
in  the  2  chain  between  3  treble,  2  chain,  3  treble  where  the  last  3 
were  crocheted,  2  chain,  1  double  in  the  centre  of  the  S  chain,  2 
chain,  miss  2,  2  treble;  repeat  the  2nd  and  3rd  rows  until  the 
re(juisite  length  has  been  attained. 

340,  341,  and  342.— OuNAMENTAL  Wgek-Basket. 

Embroidery 

The  basket  is  made  of  wood  and  cardboard,  covered  with  a  light 
straw,  liii^l  with  red  satin,  and  fitted  uj)  with  pockets  of  the  same 
material.  The  sewing  on  of  the  lining  and  strap  is  hidden  by 
ruehings  and  rosettes  of  red  satin  ribbon.  The  foundation,  sides, 
and  cross-piece  of  the  basket  are  of  wood ;  the  ends  of  cardboard 
with  satin  sides,  as  shown  in  illustration  341,  which  represents  the 
basket  open.  In  No.  342  the  dt'sign  for  the  embroidery  on  the  straw 
is  given  in  the  original  size.  When  the  pattern  has  been  drawn  the 
roses  are  embroidered  with  split  filoselle  of  four  shades  of  pink  in 
interlacing  satin  stitch,  the  blossoms  with  white  silk  in  satin  and 
knotted  stitches.  The  wheatears  are  workecl  in  chain  stitch,  with 
maize-coloured  filoselle  and  gold  thread.  The  stems  are  gold  cord, 
sewed  on  with  silk  of  the  sjiine  colour.  The  leaves,  stems,  and 
sprays  are  worked  with  many  shades  of  green  and  brown  filoselle  in 
overcast  and  feather  stitch,  and  plain  and  interlacing  satin  stitch. 
The  lining  is  slightly  wadded  and  quilted.  The  handle  of  straw 
and  cardboaixl  is  covered  with  a  leaf-like  pleating  of  red  satin. 

343  and  344. — Feinges  foe  Paeasols,  Paletots,  &c. 

These  fringes  may  be  knotted  with  wool,  thread,  or  silk.  No.  343 
reejuires  a  foundation  thread,  to  which  strands  14  inches  long  and 
folded  in  half  are  fastened  at  regular  intervals.  The  1st  row  is 
iK'gun  from  the  loft, two  buttonhole  loopffteing  knotted  with  each  end 
over  the  doubled  horizontal  tliread.  2nd  row :  i  double  knot  with  the 
first  4  strands  of  thread.  3rd  row :  Like  the  ist.  4th  row :  20  strands 
are  retjuired  for  each  pattern.  *  Take  the  ist  strand  for  a  foundation 
thread,  and,  working  from  left  to  right,  make  2  buttonhole  knots 
with  each  of  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  strands ;  then  toke  the  8th  strand 
asafoundatioD,andworkingfrom  right toleft make  2 buttonhole  loops 
with  the  7th,  6th,  and  Sth  strands  respectively  ;  then  with  the  9th 
and  loth  and  the  19th  and  20th  strands  respi'ctivcly  make  3  double, 
followed  by  one  single  buttonhole  loop;  with  the  nth  and  12th 
and  the  17th  and  i8th  strand  2  double  and  i  single  buttonhole 
loop,  with  the  13th  and  14th  and  the  isth  and  16th  strands  1 
double  and  1  single  buttonhole  loop ;  repeat  from  *.  5th  row :  • 
Cross  the  14th  and  iSth  strands  and  work  from  right  to  left, 
making  with  the  13th,  12th,  nth,  loth,  and  9th  ends  in  suc¬ 
cession  2  buttonhole  loops  over  the  i  Jth  strand ;  then  from  left  to 
right  make  with  the  16th,  17th,  18th,  19th,  and  10th  strands  2 
double  buttonhole  loops  over  the  14th  strand;  then  a’ork  with  the 
1st  to  the  8th  strand  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  4th  row,  consulting 
the  illustration,  taking  in  the  15th  strand  where  the  buttonhole 
loops  end  after  the  ist  buttonhole  loop  has  been  made  with  the  7th 
strands  over  the  Sth;  then,  going  back,  take  in  the  strands  of  thread, 
and  then  knot  the  2  buttonhole  loops  with  this  8th  strand ;  repeat 
from  *.  At  each  repetition  the  14th  strand  must  be  taken  in  with 
the  2nd  strand  of  the  next  pattern.  6th  row:  •  Take  the  4th  strand 
as  a  foundation  and  make  2  buttonhole  loops  with  the  5th,  6th,  7th, 
and  8th  strands  respectively,  then  use  the  sth  end  as  a  foundation, 
and  make  the  loops  with  the  3rd,  2nd,  and  ist  strands;  work  in  the 
same  way  with  the  9th  to  the  2otli  strand  as  in  the  last  row,  not 
crossing  the-  14th  and  1 5th  strands,  but  always  using  as  a  foundation 
the  strand  nearest  to  the  end  where  the  knotting  begins ;  repeat 
from  *.  7th  row :  Like  the  last.  The  centre  2  of  the  8  stninds 
are  not  crossed,  but  knotted  in  the  same  way  as  the  last  12  strinds 
of  this  pattern ;  then  follow  3  inserted  rows  as  follows,  which  are 
knotted  with  the  centre  6  of  the  last  12  of  each  pattern.  In  the 
1st  of  these  3  rows  the  3rd  strand,  in  the  2nd  the  2nd,  and  in  the  3rd 
the  ist  strand  must  be  used  ns  a  foundation  thread,  and  then 
making  2  buttonhole  loops  with  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  strands  rcspec- 
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lively ;  tlieu  repent  once  the  4tli  to  the  7th  row,  hut  in  tlie  reverse 
order,  winding  in  the  ist  row  the  7th  stnind  round  the  I5lh,  and 
the  2nd  round  the  14th  of  the  previous  pattern.  In  the  last  of  these 
4  rows  make  3  double  buttonhole  loops  with  every  2  of  the  last  i2 
strands  of  each  pattern.  12th  row:  *  The  ist  strand  of  the  next 
pattern  but  one  serves  ns  foundation  thread  for  the  next  pattern, 
makiii'j  over  it  2  buttonhole  loops  with  the  20th,  19th,  iStli,  17th, 
and  16th  strands  respectively,  with  the  15th  strand  4  buttonhole 
loops  over  the  same ;  then  take  the  8th  strand  as  a  foundation,  and 
make  over  it  2  buttoidio’.e  loops  with  the  9‘.h,  10th,  iith,  12th, 
and  13th  strands  respectively,  and  with  the  ist  strand  of  the  follow- 
iup  pattern,  which  has  been  previously  used  as  a  foundation  tiiread. 
4  loojis  are  then  knotteil  with  the  14th  strand,  the  other  strands 
are  left  unnoticed ;  repeat  from  *.  13th  row:  Like  the  la.st.  The 
7th  strand  is  used  ns  the  foundation  for  the  first  6  strands,  and  the 
2nd  strind  of  the  next  pattern  but  one  is  used  as  the  foumi:ition  for 
the  hist  6  strands  of  the  next  pattern.  Instead  of  the  4  buttonhole 
loops  worked  with  the  14  and  15  stramls,  only  2  must  be  knottiil, 
and  with  the  first  end  of  the  next  laittern  which  formed  the 
foundation  thread  of  the  last  r.tw  work  2  buttonhole  loops.  14th 
row:  Like  the  2ud.  Then  knot  topether  the  4  next  ends  as  shown 
in  the  illustration,  and  out  the  ends  even. 

344.  The  first  2  rows  are  knotted  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  last 
pattern.  2nd  row  :  *  4  double  knots  with  the  first  4  strands,  close 
to  the  knots  in  the  last  row.  Twice  (with  the  next  4  strands)  i 
double  knot ;  repeat  from  *.  3rd  row :  lje:ive  the  next  3  ends 
unnoticed,  •  i  tatted  knot  with  the  followinp  stnind  over  the  next 
2  strands,  1  double  knot  with  the  next  4  strands,  i  tatted  knot  with 
the  next  strand  but  2  over  the  first  2  strands,  leave  the  next  2  stninds 
unnoticed;  repeat  from  *.  4th  row:  Like  the  2nd  row.  5th  row  : 
Leave  unuotieeil  the  first  2  ends,  •  3  double  knots  with  the  followinp 


4  strands,  close  to  those  of  thepreviou.'  row,  i  double  knot  with  the 
next  4  strands,  3  doub'e  knots  with  the  ue.xt  4  strands  close  to  those 
of  the  previous  row;  repeat  from  *.  6th  row :  Leave  the  first  5 
strands  unnoticed,*  i  tatted  knot  with  the  next  strand  over  the  next 
2  strands,  1  tatted  knot  with  the  next  strand  but  one  over  the  2 
)>revious  ends,  leave  6  ends  unnoticed ;  repeat  from  *.  7th  row : 
Like  the  Sth,  but  4  double  knots  must  be  made  inste:id  of  3.  8th 
row :  Leave  2  strands  unnoticed,  *  3  tatted  knots  with  the  next 
strand  over  the  next  strand.  Twice  (with  the  next  4  strands)  4 
double  knots,  3  tatted  knots  with  the  next  strand  but  one  over  the 
jirevious  strand ;  repeat  from  *.  9th  row  :  •  Knot  the  first  4  strands 
close  to  the  knots  of  the  previous  row,  knot  the  next  2  strands  close 
to  the  other  knots,  4  double  knots  with  the  next  2  strands,  then  knot 
every  2  strands  topether;  repeat  from  •;  cut  the  ends  even. 

345. — WOKK-ltAO. 

The  lower  jiart  of  the  bap  is  made  of  8  pieces  of  cardboard, 
covered  with  eeru-eolouretl  lawn;  on  each  section  arc  3  buttons 
praduated  in  size,  and  embroidery  worked  in  point  russe  with  cerise 
silk.  The  8  jiarts  are  then  sewed  topether,  and  the  joins  are  covered 
with  a  hox-pleatinp  of  eeru-eoloured  br.iid.  The  upper  part  of  the 
bap  is  of  the  ecru  lawn,  drawn  up  with  cord  and  tassels.  A  box- 
pleatinp  of  braid  is  then  sewed  on  to  the  handle,  and  the  tassels  are 
iirninped  as  shown  in  the  illustnition.  The  buttons  employed  are 
of  light  wood,  and  the  tassels  of  cerise-coloured  wool. 

346.— Oex.vmental  Knite-IUsket. 

Circuhir  basket  of  black  e:ine,  studded  with  ivhite  porcelain 
knobs,  and  standing  8  inches  high.  Inside  the  basket  is  lined  with 
brown  leather,  and  with  a  fmindiition  of  cork.  The  lambrc<iuin 
of  brown  elotli,  which  falls  round  the  upper  edge  of  the  basket, 
is  embroidered  with  brown  jiurse  silk  in  plain  and  feather 
stitch. 
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S  far  as  it  has  gone,  the  musical  season  of 
^^76  bids  fair  to  be  a  memorable  one, 
weeks  especially  that  have 
elapsed  since  we  last  wrote  have  been 
unusually  fruitful  in  musical  events.  Of 
these  one  of  the  most  important  has  been  the 
performance,  for  the  first  time  in  this  country 
jlp  at  least,  in  its  entirety  of  Bach’s  Mass  in  B  minor. 

The  stupendous  difficulties  of  the  work  .are  so 
5  unquestionable  that  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
^  that  any  ordinary  band  of  choralists  should  take 
it  in  hand,  and  its  performance  in  this  country 
has  at  length  been  accomplished  only  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  exceptional  means  and  unusual  trouble.  A 
committee  of  the  leading  patrons  of  music  in  London 
was  formed,  and  by  t.ieir  exertions  a  choir  of  accom¬ 
plished  amateurs  was  collected,  reinforced  by  members 
of  some  of  the  principal  cathedral  choirs ;  rehearsals 
were  held  to  the  number  of  twenty,  in  the  direction  of 
which  no  less  distinguished  a  vocalist  than  Madame 
I.ind-Goldschmidt  took  an  active  part,  her  husband, 
Herr  Otto  Goldschmidt,  acting  as  general  director  and 
conductor.  A  thoroughly  competent  band  was  got 
together,  and  efficient  soloists  were  secured.  .Some 
slight  alterations  were  necessary  in  the  instrumental 
portions  of  the  work,  and  some  few  additions  were 
made,  but  on  the  whole  the  original  score  was  closely 
adhered  to.  .Seldom  has  any  work  repaid  so  well  the 
unusual  pains  bestowed  upon  it ;  the  impression  cre.ated 
by  it  was  immense,  and  one  could  only  feel  grateful  to 


the  projectors  of  the  performance,  and  to  the  performers 
themselves,  for  the  magnificent  result  obtained.  It  is 
seldom  indeed  that  one  hears  a  great  choral  work  per¬ 
formed  for  the  first  time  to  anything  like  advantage. 
But  the  twenty  rehearsals  told  their  tale,  and  the 
choruses,  though  bristling  with  intricacies  and  diffi¬ 
culties  of  intonation,  went  almost  without  a  fault. 
The  band  was  in  all  respects  up  to  the  mark,  and  the 
solo  parts  were  most  efficiently,  and,  indeed,  effec¬ 
tively,  rendered  by  Madame  l.emmens-Sherrington, 
Madame  Patey,  Mr.  Cummings,  and  .Signor  Federici. 
As  to  the  work  itself,  its  beauties  are  too  manifold  and 
its  proportions  too  colossal  to  allow  of  anything  like  an 
adequate  notice  in  our  necessarily  brief  space.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that,  with  the  exception  of  Beethoven’s 
two  grand  Masses,  there  is  probably  nothing  in  the 
whole  range  of  church  music — we  had  almost  said  of 
all  sacred  music — to  surpass  Bach’s  B  minor  Mass. 
The  only  drawback  to  it  is  that  it  appears  to  require 
such  very  exceptional  conditions  for  its  adequate 
performance. 

Next  in  importance  to  this  magnificent  work,  but 
important  on  far  different  grounds,  is  the  first  perform¬ 
ance  of  Wagner’s  Tannhauser,  of  which  so  much 
has  been  talked,  and  so  little  ‘heard,  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Gye  has  won  the  credit  of  being  the  first  operatic 
manager  to  introduce  us  to  this,  as  he  was  the  first  to 
give  us  Lohengrin,  and  the  success  which  the  la.^t-named 
opera  achieved  last  season,  though  resting  upon  other 
grounds,  as  we  pointed  out  at  the  time,  than  the 
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intrinsic  merit  or  beauty  of  the  music,  has,  no  doubt, 
stimulated  him  to  the  present  venture.  With  regard 
to  the  first  performance  at  Covent  Garden,  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  neither  band  nor  chorus  was  altogether 
up  to  the  mark,  which,  considering  what  they  have  to 
do,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  principal  soloists  were  thoroughly  efficient. 
Mdlle.  Albani,  whose  Elsa  was  the  redeeming  fc.iture 
of  last  year’s  performance  of  Lchaizrin,  gave  a  most 
charmingly  poetical  rendering  of  Elizabeth,  a  part 
which  she  studied  under  the  composer’s  special  direc¬ 
tion  ;  and  Signor  Carpi  sang  the  music  of  Tannhiiu'  er 
thoroughly  well,  though  his  acting  was  hardly  up  to  the 
mark.  M.  Maurel,  in  the  part  of  Wolfram,  presented 
the  pleasing  spectacle  of  a  great  artist  struggling  with 
adversity  in  the  shape  of  an  utterly  unmusical  parr. 
There  is  compensation  and  good  matter  for  congratu¬ 
lation  for  the  habitues  of  Covent  Garden  in  the  tact  that 
Madame  Patti,  the  queen  of  prima  donnas,  has  returned 
with  her  voice  in  finer  condition  than  ever.  She  made 
her  rentree,  as  she  has  done  for  several  years  past,  in 
the  well-known  part  of  Rosina  in  the  Barber  of  Seville, 
and  received  an  enthusiastic  welcome.  Now  that  she 
has  returned,  the  real  work  of  the  season  may  be 
expected  to  begin,  and  with  three  such  singers  as 
Madame  Patti,  Mdlle.  Marimon,  and  Mdlle.  Albani, 
very  great  results  may  be  expected.  Unfortunately,  the 
debutantes  whom  Mr.  Gye  has  put  forward  this  season 
have  established  no  claim  to  be  looked  upon  as  acqui¬ 
sitions  to  the  company. 

One  of  the  chief  “  lions”  of  the  musical  season  is, 
vithout  doubt,  M.  Rubinstein,  the  great  Russian 
pianist  and  composer,  who  has  come  back  to  us,  after 
an  absence  of  nine  years,  with  his  extraordinary  powers 
ot  execution  in  a  higher  and  more  wonderhil  state  of 
development  than  ever.  He  made  his  first  appearance 
at  the  third  Philharmonic  concert  in  the  presence  of 
an  audience  for  the  most  part  enthusiastic  at  seeing 
him  once  again,  and  his  performances  were  rewarded 
with  tumultuous  applause.  His  selections  included  a 
Beethoven  Sonata,  Op.  53,  “  Tema  con  Variazioni,”by 
Haydn,  and  his  own  Concerto  No.  5  in  E  flat.  Of 
these  the  rendering  of  his  own  work  naturally  called 
forth  the  most  attention,  and  the  execution  of  it  was 
simply  marvellous.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  of  all 
living  players  Herr  Rubinstein  possesses  by  far  the 
greatest  mechanical  dexterity.  He  is  a  perfect  master 
of  the  keyboard,  and  difficulties  which  to  players  of 
even  average  calibre  would  appear  well-nigh  insu¬ 
perable  seem  to  have  no  existence  for  him.  This  was 
especially  noticeable  in  his  performance  of  his  own 
Concerto,  which  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  extra¬ 
ordinary  intricacy  and  difficulty  rather  than  foi  any 
intrinsic  beauty.  To  such  a  degree  is  this  the  case  that 
in  all  probability  no  player  will  attempt  it  except  the 
composer  himself.  Since  his  performance  at  the  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Herr  Rubinstein  has  commenced  a  series  of 
pianoforte  recitals  at  St.  James’s  Hall,  at  v/hich  he  has 
even  increased  the  impression  made  at  his  first  appear¬ 
ance,  though  that  impression  is  rather  one  of  wonder 


than  admiration.  It  is  impossible  to  overlook  the 
occasional  exaggeration  and  extravagance  of  his  read¬ 
ings,  but  his  marvellous  power  and  rapidity  place  him 
at  the  very  highest  point  of  excellence  as  an  executant. 

The  dramatic  history  of  the  last  few  weeks  has  been 
noticeable  chiefly  for  the  appearance  on  the  English 
stage  of  actors  of  high  continental  reputation.  Of 
these,  on  the  chlvalric  principle  of  place  aiix  dames,  we 
must  first  mention  Madame  janauschek,  who  appeared, 
for  a  brief  season  only,  at  the  Haymarket,  as  the 
heroine  of  Medea,  an  English  version  of  the  German 
Grillparzer’s  Das  Goldene  Fliess,  which  has  become, 
inadequate  though  it  appears  in  the  translation,  a 
standard  play  among  the  author’s  compatriots,  'fhough 
presenting  a  fairly  satisfactory  view  of  Medea’s  stay 
at  Corinth,  the  play,  in  its  English  dress,  is  a  weak 
one,  and  Madame  Jan.iuschck’s  impassioned  acting 
could  not  turn  the  scale  in  its  favour.  In  fact,  neither 
the  play  nor  the  actress  satisfied  the  English  public. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  the  representation  of  the 
passionate  side  of  the  character,  which  was  given  with 
remarkable  force  ;  but  it  was  this,  and  this  only,  that 
the  lady  was  abfe,  or  at  all  events  chose,  to  depict. 
Anything  that  there  is  of  tenderness  in  Medea’s  cha¬ 
racter  as  she  appears  in  Euripides  was  utterly  cast 
aside,  and  she  was  shown  simply  as  a  passionate  bar¬ 
barian,  reckless  alike  in  her  love  for  Jason  and  her 
jealousy  of  Creusa.  After  a  brief  run  Marie  Stuart 
was  substituted  for  Medea,  blit  in  this  the  actress  was 
even  less  successful,  and  very  shortly  had  to  retire 
before  Miss  Neilson,  who  in  the  part  of  Julia,  in  the 
Hunchback,  with  the  additional  attraction  of  the  Over¬ 
land  Route,  proved  more  acceptable  to  the  taste  of  the 
Haymarket  audience. 

'fhe  success  of  Signor  Salvini  at  Drury  Lane  last 
year  encouraged  the  lessee  to  bring  forward  an  actor 
of  Shakspearean  parts  of  whom  fame  spoke  in  even  more 
favourable  terms  than  it  had  of  the  gifted  impersonator 
of  the  Moor  of  Venice.  Signor  Rossi,  of  whom 
every  one  with  the  least  taste  for  theatrical  affiiirs  has 
been  hearing  so  much  for  months  past,  made  his  first 
appearance  before  an  English  audience  in  the  part  ot 
Hamlet.  In  so  doing  the  Italian  actor  of  necessity 
challenged  a  good  deal  of  criticism,  and  every  theatre¬ 
goer  has  his  ideal  Hamlet,  be  it  that  of  Phelps  or 
Fechter,  Charles  Kean  or  Irving,  by  which  he  judges 
all  the  rest.  The  result  was  a  verdict  widely  diffierent 
from  that  which  greeted  Salvini’s  Othello  a  year  ago. 
The  excited,  impuhive  personage  to  whom  Signor 
Rossi  introduces  us  is  utterly  at  variance  with  our 
English  notions  of  the  prince  that  Shakspeare  drew, 
and  though  the  actor  has  come  down  into  the  arena 
of  the  public  press  to  defend  his  impersonation  on  the 
ground  that  the  character  is  a  cosmopolitan  one,  and 
claims  to  defend  his  Hamlet  on  the  ground  that  an 
Italian  in  the  position  of  Hamlet  would  act  as  he  de¬ 
picts  him  acting,  we  must  refuse  to  accept  the 
portrait ;  however  Signor  Rossi’s  logic  may  satisfy 
our  heads,  his  acting  of  the  part  will  not  suit  our 
tastes. 
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f  Paris,  Alny. 

HE  great  attractlcm  in  Paris  this  month  is 
the  Annual  Exhibition  of  Paintings  at  the 
Champs  Elysees,  it  is  the  rendezvous  of 
our  beau-motule  daily  from  eleven  to  five 
o’clock,  and  the  scene  where  new  fashions 
y  best  be  studied.  There  friends  meet, 
N  acquaintances  are  formed,  or  old  ones 
en  up  again  ;  one  learns  to  recognise  people 
lose  names  alone  were  familiar,  and  intro- 
ctions  are  given  and  received  with  mutual 
isfaction  ;  and  thus  going  from  picture  to 
^  _ture,  from  statue  to  statue,  sitting,  stand¬ 
ing,  walking,  or  stopping  still  in  the  garden  or  gilleries, 
one  lives  more  in  a  few  hours  than  elsewhere  in  a 
month. 

Toilets  are,  on  the  whole,  extremely  pretty  this 
spring,  of  fanciful  style  and  tasteful  cut.  Narrow 
stripes  of  contrasting  tints  are  very  fashionable,  and 
give  a  charming  appearance  to  the  costume.  Stripes 
make  the  figure  slighter  and  the  waist  more  graceful 
by  lengthening  it.*  On  the  other  hand,  plaids  and 
flowery  patterns  are  suitable  to  very  tall  ladies,  for  it 
has  the  effect  of  making  the  figure  appear  shorter. 
All  these  rules  are  perfectly  understood  by  fair  Pari¬ 
sians,  who  never  adopt  a  fashion  unless  they  are  able 
to  render  it  becoming  to  themselves. 

Our  beati-monde,  however,  is  not  only  to  be  found 
among  the  visitors,  but  also  among  the  artists  whose 
works  are  most  admired.  The  number  of  members  of 
the  aristocracy  who  exhibit  pictures  is  larger  every  year. 

In  water  colours  we  find  charming  etudes  by  the 
Baroness  Rothschild  and  by  Viscount  de  Lastic.  For 
miniatures,  Mdme.  de  Chevarrier  shares  the  honours  of 
the  Exhibition  with  M.  de  Pommayrac.  Nor  are  titled 
names  wanting  in  the  signatures  of  the  most  important 
oil-paintings  and  statues  of  the  Salon. 

There  are  works  of  real  worth  in  this  year’s  Exhi¬ 
bition.  The  first  which  strikes  the  visitor  upon 
entering  is  the  immense  cartoon  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes, 
“  Two  Saints  Discovering  the  Divine  Seal  upon  the 
Brow  of  a  Child,  Genevieve,  the  future  Patron  Saint  of 
Paris.”  The  subject  is  appropriate  and  well  chosen  ; 
the  saints  and  the  child  are  rem.arkable  by  their  divine 
aspect  among  the  crowd.  The  groups  are  well 
managed  and  the  tout  ensemble  imposing,  in  spite  of  the 
difficulty  raised  by  the  cartoon  being  divided  into  three 
parts.  This  composition  is  destined  for  the  Church  of 
St.  Genevieve  in  Paris. 

Two  remarkable  oil-paintings  of  large  size  are 
“  Mahomet  Entering  Cairo,”  and  “  jesus  Christ 
Entering  Jerusalem,’  the  first  by  Benjamin  Constant, 
and  the  second  by  Gustave  Dore. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  criticise  or  appreciate,  we 
merely  mention  those  pictures  which  attract  most 
attention. 


Foremost  among  these  are  the  “  Struggle  between 
Jacob  and  the  Angel,”  by  Bonnat ;  the  “  Sulamite,”  by 
Cabanel  ;  “  Francisco  Borgi  i  by  the' Side  of  the  Coffin 
of  Isabella  of  Portugal,”  by  Jean-Paul  Laurens  ;  “  A 
Young  Mother,”  bj^  Chaplin,  a  “  Pecheuse de  Crevettes," 
by  Vollon  ;  a  “  Popular  Hungarian  Scene,”  by  Mune- 
kacy  ;  and  landscapes,  by  Fromentin,  Bernier,  Po- 
lonse,  and  others  ;  “  A  Dead  Christ,’’  by  Henner,  is 
considered  admirable,  and  there  are  two  handsome 
portraits  by  Paul  Baudry  ;  Dubufe  has  a  portrait  of 
Philip  Rousseau,  who  has  approved  the  signature  of 
the  author  by  adding  two  most  tempting  peaches, 
painted  by  himself.  Mdlle.  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  this 
year  the  queen  of  the  Salon.  There  are  about  a  dozen 
pictures  of  her,  two  or  three  of  which  are  considered 
good. 

Her  own  work,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken, 
a  marble  group  representing  a  Breton  peasant 
woman  holding  her  last  grandchild  dead  across  her 
lap,  has  obtained  the  greatest  success.  Even  those 
unable  to  appreciate  the  talent  of  the  sculptor  are 
struck  with  the  perfectly-rendered  pathetic  expression 
of  the  unfortunate  old  Bretonne’s  countenance. 

In  vain  the  sun  shines  warm  and  bright — our  Paris 
world  still  lights  up  its  saloons.  It  was  loi.g  before  it 
fairly  began,  but  when  once  en  train  of  amusing  itself 
it  is  very  unwilling  to  stop.  Fair  ladies  seem  quite  loath 
to  give  up  their  Monday’s,  Tuesday’s,  or  Thursday’s 
at  home,  to  have  their  carpets  covered,  their  furniture 
wrapped  up,  and  leave  their  handsome  Parisian  resi¬ 
dences.  Receptions  have  been  going  on  this  month 
with  as  much  spirit  as  during  the  carnival,  and  the 
quadrille  is  more  in  favour  than  ever. 

The  last  ball  was  that  given  by  M.  and  Madame 
Andre  in  their  splendid  hotel,  which  has  been  already 
described.  The  supper  was  served  in  the  dining-hall, 
large  enough  to  hold  above  five  hundred  guests  seated. 
Among  the  guests  were  remarked  Queen  Isabella  of 
Spain,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Princess  Mathilde, 
Duchess  de  Mouchy,  Princess  Murat,  Princess  Trou- 
bo  zkoi.  Countess  de  Lavalette,  Baronesses  Roths¬ 
child,  See. 

Then  there  have  been  concerts  at  the  Marquise  de 
Fontenellc’s,  and  the  Duchess  de  Cambaceres’  recep¬ 
tion  at  the  Duchess  of  Valence’s,  and  a  brilliant  soiree 
given  by  Madame  Decazes  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affiirs.  ' 

Nor  is  the  theatrical  season  at  an  end  ;  far  from  it ;  all 
our  theatres  are  bringing  out  new  pieces. 

The  long-expected  work  of  M.  Mermet,  a  young 
composer,  of  whom  so  much  was  expected,  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  has  been  mounted  with  a  mise  ~  en  -  scene  of 
unheard-of  splendour.  Even  in  the  annals  of  our 
French  Opera  there  was  nothing  which  came  up  to  the 
marvels  of  the  coronation  scene  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Rheims. 
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THE  NEW  CREWEL  WORK. 


f  HE  “new  crewel  work,”  as  it  is  now 
called,  should  with  more  propriety  be 
termed  the  “  old  crewel  work,”  for  it  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  ornamental 
arts,  and  therefore  nearly  as  old  as  some  of 
the  hills.  Coloured  embroidery  in  worsted 
and  silk  was  practised  in  the  very  earliest 
»K  times.  The  hangings  executed  by  Aholibah 
'4'  were  probably  worked  in  long  stitch 
with  crewels  on  linen,  and  the  pillows 
and  cushions  so  mysteriously  denounced  by 
Ezekiel  were  doubtless  very  similar  in  exe¬ 
cution,  if  not  in  design,  to  those  with  which  fashionable 
industry  now  chokes  up  our  drawing-rooms.  Many 
examples  of  the  coloured  embroidery  of  the  middle 
ages  are  still  extant,  notably  the  liayeux  tapestry  ;  but 
as  we  are  writing  neither  a  paper  to  be  read  by  an 
archaeological  society  nor  an  article  for  the  Daily  'Tele- 
grapk,  we  shall  not  enter  into  any  historical  details 
concerning  them,  nor  speculate  as  to  whether  the 
flower  “  created  on  one  sampler”  by  Hermia  and 
Helena  was  or  vvas  not  worked  in  the  stitch  that  we 
are  about  to  teach  our  readers.  Our  grandmothers 
called  this  kind  of  needlework  puiorial  embroidery, 
and  in  that  one  word  lies  the  explanation  of  the 
sudden  and  total  eclipse  of  the  art.  Form,  colour, 
and  composition  are  the  only  elements  of  graphic  art 
which  are  permissible  in  embroidery  ;  but  our  grand¬ 
mothers,  forsaking  the  paths  of  decorative  righteous¬ 
ness,  took  to  wandering  after  the  strange  gods  of 
chiar’  oscuro  and  perspective,  and  wasted  their  time 
and  talents  over  wretched  copies  of  historical  pictures 
by  the  great  masters,  and  worse  imitations  of  natural 
landscape. 

This  fiishion  culminated  in  Miss  l.inwood's  Exhi¬ 
bition,  which  for  many  years  was  one  of  the  stock  sights 
of  London.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Miss  Linwood 
was  a  person  of  considerable  artistic  ability,  and  as  she 
realised  a  handsome  fortune  by  her  exhibition  it  cannot 
be  said  that  her  labour  and  skill  were  entirely  thrown 
away.  As  very  few  persons,  however,  had  the  patience 
and  judgment  of  Miss  Linv.’ood,  their  productions 


It  is  again  brought  up  at  about  half-way  from  the 

rirst  point,  and  carried  on  about  as  far  beyond  the 

second.  The  length  of  the  stitches  must  Tse  left 
entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the  worker,  who  will  make 
them  longer  or  shorter  according  to  the  extent  of  sur¬ 
face  to  be  covered,  the  abruptness  of  the  curves,  &c. 

'I'he  stitches  should  be  smoothly  and  evenly  laid,  and 

should  resemble  the  woof  of  satin.  In  working, 
the  outline  is  to  be  covered  rirst  ;  for  instance,  in 
working  the  stalk  of  a  flower,  begin  from  the  lower 
end  of  the  stalk  and  work  on  the  outline  till  it  is  crossed 
by  a  leaf  or  terminates  in  a  flower,  then  pass  the  needle 
to  the  other  side  of  the  stalk  and  work  back  again  to 
the  lower  end  then  work  another  line  of  stitches 
inside  the  outline  till  the  stalk  is  rilled  up.  Leaves 
that  are  all  one  shade  are  worked  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  veins  are  put  in  last ;  variegated  leaves 
and  shaded  flower-petals  are  treated  differently,  though 
the  stitch  is  still  the  same.  The  outer  edge  of  colours 
is  worked  rirst,  beginning  cn  the  outline,  and  going 
towards  the  centre.  Be  careful  not  to  take  all 
the  stitches  right  up  to  the  inner  edge  of  colour,  so 
that  the  two  shades  may  dovetail  into  one  another,  and 
a  sharp,  hard,  derined  line  be  avoided.  When  your 
design  is  all  rilled  in,  your  work,  unless  you  are  a 
very  skilful  hand,  cannot  be  considered  finished.  You 
must  go  carefully  over  it,  rilling  up  the  bare  spots  and 
thin  places,  here  draw  ing  a  stitch  tighter,  there  making 
one  looser.  The  surfaces  should  have  the  smooth, 
rich,  even  effect  of  velvet.  When  your  work  is  as 
perfect  as  )oij  can  make  it,  it  must  be  carefully  pressed. 
Fold  a  piece  of  soft  flannel  three  or  four  times,  and  place 
three  or  four  folds  of  very  soft  old  damask  table-cloth 
on  that ;  place  your  work  upon  them  with  the  worked 
side  downwards,  and  pass  a  hot  iron  carefully  over  It 
two  or  three  times  ;  this  will  take  out  the  puckers  in 
your  work.  If  your  work  is  very  much  puckered 
you  may  damp  the  back  of  it  before  ironing,  but  avoid 
this  if  possible,  as  the  colours  arc  apt  to  run,  and  thus 
spoil  the  appearance  of  the  work. 

The  needles  used  are  the  ordinary  embroidery 
needles.  Choose  them  with  a  large  eye,  especially  if 


were  for  the  most  part  considerably  beneath  contempt ; 
and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  true  principles  of  the 
art  being  lost,  women  with  real  artistic  feeling  turned 
their  attention  to  other  branches  of  art ;  while  Berlin 
wool  work,  which  just  then  came  into  fashion,  engaged 
the  thoughts  and  fingers  of  their  less  intellectual  sisters, 
and  coloured  embroidery  in  England  soon  became  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Its  revival  a  year  or  two  ago  is  due 
to  Mrs.  Welby,  the  foundress  of  the  School  of  Art- 
Needlework. 

The  stitch  used  in  crewel  work  is  called  long  stitch. 
A  knot  being  made  in  the  worsted,  it  is  brought  from 
the  under  side  of  the  cloth  or  linen  to  the  surface  ;  then 
the  needle  is  passed  back  again  from  the  upper  side  at 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  distance,  more  or  less. 


you  are  gt'ing  to  work  on  a  stiff*  close  fabric. 

The  most  important  part  of  coloured  embroidery  is 
the  design.  In  embroidery  on  linen,  particularly  on 
the  coarser  kinds,  the  forms  should  be  simple,  the 
curves  neither  too  many  nor  too  complicated,  the 
colours  few,  and  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  greatest 
breadth  of  effect.  A  branch  of  orange-tree  looks 
extremely  well  worked  on  crash  for  an  antimacassar, 
the  oranges  worked  each  in  a  different  shade  of  the 
same  yellow,  the  leaves  in  different  shades  of  the  same 
green.  Two  shades  of  yellow,  three  of  green,  and 
one  of  brown  for  the  stem  would  be  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  rich  and  simple  effect.  If  the  worker  is  a 
good  enough  draughtswoman,  we  shouW  .advise  her 
to  draw  her  design  at  once  on  the  material  to  be  em- 
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broidered,  if  it  be  not  very  costly.  If  she  is  not  skil¬ 
ful  enough  to  do  this  she  must  have  recourse  to  the 
somewhat  tiresome  process  of  tracing  and  transferring, 
for  which  we  will  now  give  instructions. 

She  must  trace  the  design  on  cartridge  or  drawing 
paper,  either  by  placing  it  against  the  glass  of  a  win¬ 
dow  with  the  cartridge  above  it,  and  trace  it  with  a 
pencil  or  pen,  or  else  by  first  tracing  it  on  tissue  or 
tracing  paper  and  then  transferring  it  by  placing  it  on 
the  cartridge  with  a  piece  of  transfer-paper  between, 
and  going  carefully  over  the  design  with  an  ivory 
style.  The  design  traced  on  the  cartridge  must  now 
be  pricked  carefully  and  evenly  with  a  large  pin.  It 
is  then  to  be  laid  on  the  material  and  powder-blue,  or 
pipeclay  finely  powdered,  rubbed  over  the  cartridge- 
paper.  List  rolled  up  very  tightly  makes  the  best 
rubber,  though  some  people  use  a  brush.  For  a  dark 
outline  mix  the  pipeclay  with  finely-powdered  charcoal. 
Remove  the  cartridge,  and  now  go  over  the  design 
with  paint.  Use  cobalt  if  the  pouncing  has  been  done 
with  blue,  Chinese  white  if  with  pipeclay,  or  sepia  if 
with  grey.  A  small,  stiff  red  sable  is  the  best  kind 
of  brush  for  this  purpose.  Go  over  the  outline  with 
few  and  free  touches  ;  do  not  be  always  lifting  the 
brush,  blit  make  bold  and  sweeping  strokes,  or  your 


outline  will  be  stiff  and  feeble,  and  your  embroidery, 
consequently,  an  inferior  performance. 

Do  not  at  first  attempt  highly-shaded  leaves  and 
flowers,  nor  foreshortened  leaves,  nor  very  complicated 
ornamental  designs. 

In  embroidery  a  very  close  adherence  to  nature  is 
not  required.  Ripe  apples  and  apple-blossom  may  with 
perfect  propriety  be  represented  on  the  same  branch 
You  are  not  striving  to  imitate  nature  closely,  but  merely 
using  form  and  colour  for  the  purposes  of  decoration. 

In  conclusion  \ye  would  say  that  coloured  embroi¬ 
dery  is  a  fine  art,  and  must,  therefore,  be  treated 
seriously.  Restless  people  who  like  fancy  work  be¬ 
cause  they  “  must  always  be  doing  something,”  and 
vacant-minded  people  who  “  like  to  be  employed”  if 
the  employment  saves  them  the  trouble  of  thinking, 
had  better  keep  to  their  Berlin  wool  pattern  and  their 
Broderif  Anglaise  and  steer  clear  of  artistic  needlework. 
To  those  who  look  upon  their  fancy  work  as  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  mechanical  occupation  for  their 
fingers,  we  recommend  the  study  of  the  many  great 
works  on  decorative  art,  of  natural  flowers  and  fruit, 
birds  and  butterflies,  and  we  predict  for  them  an  un¬ 
failing  source  of  pleasure  in  the  practice  of  this  new 
old  crewel  work. 
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MARRIAGES. 

TIERE  have  been  several  marriages  between 
members  of  the  upper  circles  since  our 
last  publication. 

The  marriage  of  Viscount  Stopford 
and  the  Hon.  C.  Neville,  niece  of  I.ord 
Braybrooke,  was  solemnised  on  the  27th  of 
April,  at  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  in 
the  presence  of  a  very  large  gathering  of 
friends  and  relations,  completely  filling  the 
crimson-carpeted  aisle.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
assisted  by  another  clergyman.  The  bride, 
who  was  given  away  by  her  uncle.  Lord  Braybrooke, 
wore  a  rich  white  silk,  made  with  the  treble  plait  at  the 
back,  down  which  were  a  series  of  bows  ;  the  front 
was  covered  with  white  crape, yj-w/te,  and  tulle  plaitings, 
and  bouquets  of  flowers,  tulle  plaitings  being  carried 
round  the  skirt ;  an  unusually  full  tulle  veil  was  grace¬ 
fully  arranged  so  that  it  draped  the  figure,  coming  from 
the  centre  of  a  large  round  wreath.  She  was  accom- 
pai\ied  by  six  bridesmaids,  dressed  in  cream  dresses, 
trimmed  with  grenat  velvet,  and  round  cream  hats,  with 
velvet  and  a  long  white  feather  ;  the  bodices  were  made 
with  all-round  basques,  bound  with  grenat,  having  a 
trimming  of  the  velvet  in  front.  The  skirts,  which  had 
bows  of  grenat  velvet  at  the  back,  were  made  with 
boiteuse  tunics  ;  one  side,  going  diagonally  across  the 
skirt,  was  of  the  cream,  edged  with  plaitings  of  the 
same  ;  the  other  was  arranged  with  broad  bands  of  the 
velvet  and  aumomeres,  having  a  charming  effect  on  the 
cream  skirts.  They  all  received  lockets  from  the  bride- 
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groom,  with  his  bride’s  and  his  own  portraits.  The 
guests  adjourned  to  the  residence  of  Lord  Braybrooke 
for  breakfast.  The  presents  were  very  numerous. 

On  the  same  day,  also  at  St.  George’s,  Hanover- 
square,  the  marriage  of  Lord  Howard  de  Walden  and 
Miss  Blanch  Holden,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  William 
Holden,  Palace  House,  Lincolnshire,  and  Mrs.  Holden, 
Q^een’s-gate,  was  solemnised  at  eleven  o’clock.  The 
bride  wore  a  rich  but  exceedingly  simply-made  white 
silk ;  the  skirt,  made  long  with  a  Bulgare  plait,  was 
totally  untrimmed  at  the  back  ;  in  front  there  was  an 
aiim'miere ox  silk,  with  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  and  another 
on  the  bodice,  which  was  a  cuirasse;  a  small  round 
wreath  of  white  blossoms,  with  one  end  falling  at  the 
back,  rested  quite  on  the  top  of  the  head,  a  long  volu¬ 
minous  tulle  veil  over  it.  She  was  accompanied  by  five 
bridesmaids,  dressed  alike  in  pearl  silk  dresses  trimmed 
with  pink  gauze ;  the  bodices  were  made  en  cuirasse ; 
the  skirts  had  three  folded  scarves  across  the  front 
breadth,  edged  with  white  lace,  the  back  breadths  of 
silk  forming  puffs,  finished  off  at  the  edge  with  plaiting. 
They  all  had  coarse  white  straw  hats,  with  a  diadem 
coronet  over  the  face,  and  bent  into  folds  at  the  back  ; 
they  weie  trimmed  with  white  lace,  pink  flowers,  and 
ribbon.  Each  bridesmaid  wore  a  gold  locket,  presented 
by  the  bridegroom. 

The  marriage  of  Lady  Muriel  Campbell,  second 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Cawdor,  to  Mr.  Courtenay 
Boyle,  was  celebrated  a  few  days  previously  at  Cheriton 
Church,  Pembrokeshire,  the  officiating  clergymen  being 
the  Rev.  and  Hon.  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Lane,  and 
Mr.  Leach  of  St.  Petrox.  The  bride  was  beautifully 
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dressed  in  a  rich  white  silk,  having  in  front  flounces  of 
wide  Brussels  lace,  surmounted  by  wreaths  of  orange 
blossoms,  similar  flowers  trimmed  the  square  bodice 
and  sleeves,  and  a  round  wreath  on  the  head,  a  large 
tulle  veil  over  all.  The  bridesmaids  were  five  in  number 
— viz.,  the  Ladies  Evelyn  and  Rachel  Campbell,  who 
wore  dresses  of  cream-coloured  damask  silk,  elaborately 
made,  and  trimmed  with  dark  blue  velvet,  and  small 
tulle  mob  caps,  with  blue  velvet  bows,  and  bunches  of 
white  may  ;  and  three  little  girls,  two  being  nieces  of 
the  bride,  the  children  of  Lord  Evelyn  and  I^dy  Victoria 
I^mbton,  the  other.  Miss  Lane,  a  niece  of  Mr.  Boyle’s, 
who  wore  pretty  white  muslin  frocks  and  little  caps. 
All  had  handsome  crystal  lockets  with  the  name 
“  Muriel”  on  them.  The  breakfast  was  at  Stack  pole 
Court,  and  forty  guests  sat  down  to  it.  At  half-past 
three  Mr.  and  Lady  Muriel  Boyle  took  their  departure, 
amid  a  shower  of  rice  and  white  slippers,  for  Pembroke, 
leaving  there  by  the  4.30  train,  for  Golden  Grove, 
Lord  Cawdor’s  seat  in  Carmarthenshire,  where  they 
spend  the  honeymoon.  The  bride  was  dressed  in  purple 
silk  and  velvet,  and  carried  a  white  bouquet,  A  ball 
was  given  in  the  evening,  at  which  were  present  most 
of  the  neighbouring  gentry.  The  presents  numbered 
nearly  two  hundred,  and  were  given  by  all  classes,  from 
Her  Majesty  to  the  tenantry,  tradespeople,  and  servants. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Margaret  Moberly,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  with  Mr.  Charles 
Awdry,  son  of  Sir  John  Awdry,  Bart.,  of  Notton 
House,  Wilts,  took  place  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  Salis¬ 
bury  Cathedral.  As  the  bridal  party  walked  from  the 
palace  through  the  grounds  to  the  cloister-door  the 
pathway  was  covered  with  crimson  carpeting  and  ever¬ 
greens  ;  floral  arches,  with  devices  of  a  congratulatory 
character,  were  erected  on  either  side.  The  service 
was  a  choral  one,  and  the  hymns  were  beautifully  sung 
by  the  choristers.  The  bride  was  given  away  by  her 
father,  and  wore  a  dress  of  rich  white  silk,  trimmed 
with  orange  blossoms,  and  Marguerite  headdress  of 
the  same,  and  veil  of  Honiton  lace.  She  was  attended 
by  eight  bridesmaids — her  two  sisters  (the  Misses 
Edith  and  Annie  Moberly),  the  four  sisters  of  the 
bridegroom,  and  two  other  young  ladies.  Their 
dresses  were  of  fine  white  muslin,  arranged  with  cherry- 
coloured  silk ;  bonnets  of  white  chip,  trimmed  with 
daisies,  and  veils  of  tulle.  The  ceremony  was  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kidding,  head-master  of  Win¬ 
chester  College,  Archdeacon  Lear,  and  Canon  Swayne. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  the  bridal  party 
returned  to  the  palace  to  partake  of  breakfast. 

On  May  3,  at  the  Pro-Cathedral,  Clifton,  there  was 
a  large  congregation  to  witness  the  marriage  of  Mdile. 
Frances  Ofenham  de  Palatiano,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  Count  Demetrius  de  Palatiano,  of  Corfu,  to 
Mr.  Charles  Russell,  of  Killough  and  King’s,  co.  Down, 
Ireland.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Very 
Rev.  Canon  Clarke,  D.D.  The  bride,  who  was  given 
away  by  her  brother.  Count  de  Palatiano,  was  very 
richly  attired  in  a  train  of  velours  Imperial,  trimmed 
at  the  back  en  coquiUe,  richly  ornamented  in  front  with 
satin,  tulle,  and  chatelaines  of  myrtle,  orange  blossoms, 
and  small  water-lilies  -,  Ophelia  bodice,  also  richly 


trimmed  with  trailing  chatelaine  of  bridal  flowers, 
proving  exceedingly  effective  on  the  pure  white  silk  ; 
headdress  of  lilies  and  orange  blossoms,  from  which 
fell  in  graceful  folds  an  ample  tulle  veil,  fastened  with 
three  pearl  stars.  The  bride  also  wore  a  necklace  and 
earrings  of  pearls,  the  gift  of  the  bridegroom  ;  and  a 
large  bouquet  of  choice  flowers  completed  the  toilette. 
She  was  attended  by  eight  bridesmaids,  four  attired  in 
cream-colour  poult  de  sole,  trimmed  with  cardinal  silk 
in  contrast,  wreaths  of  flowers  to  m.atch,  relieved  with 
ferns,  and  tulle  veils  ;  the  other  four  (two  of  whom 
were  children)  wore  coitumes  of  pale  blue  poult  de  sole, 
wreaths^  of  blue  forget-me-nots  and  cowslips  with 
chatelaine  of  the  same  fastened  at  the  shoulder,  and 
tulle  veils.  Each  bridesmaid  carried  a  handsome 
bouquet  and  elegant  silver  bouquet-holder,  the  gift  of 
the  bridegroom.  The  presents  were  numerous  and 
costly.  In  the  evening  a  ball  was  given  by  the 
Countess  de  Palatiano,  which  was  kept  up  with  great 
spirit  till  the  early  hours  of  the  morning. 

On  the  6th  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Alfred  John 
Howard  and  the  daughter  of  Lord  and  Lady  Gilbert 
Kennedy  was  solemnised  at  St.  Thomas’s  Church, 
Portman-square,  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baillie  Hamilton, 
assisted  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Douglas  Gordon,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  gathering  of  friends  and  relatives. 
The  bride  wore  a  thick  white  silk  dress,  the  back 
covered  with  tulle  puffings,  wreaths  of  white  flowers 
being  introduced  about  it.  The  veil  was  tulle  also. 
She  was  accompanied  by  six  bridesmaids,  three  in  pink, 
and  three  in  cream  muslins,  all  made  alike,  simply  with 
plisses  of  the  same.  The  hats,  w'hich  were  of  the 
Rubens  form,  matched  the  dresses.  The  breakfast 
was  served  at  Lord  and  La  ly  Kennedy’s  house  in  Strat- 
ford-place,  and  the  presents  were  very  numerous. 

The  marriage  of  the  Count  de  Talleyrand  Perigord 
to  Mdlle.  de  Gontaut  Biron,  daughter  of  the  French 
Ambassador  at  Berlin,  was  celebrated  on  the  3rd  May, 
at  the  Castle  of  GUnthersdorf  in  Silesia,  the  property 
of  the  Count  de  Dino,  father  of  the  bridegroom. 
Among  those  present  were  several  members  of  the 
diplomatic  body  accredited  to  Berlin,  as  well  as  of  the 
principal  Silesian  nobility.  After  the  civil  marriage  the 
nuptial  benediction  was  given  in  the  keep  of  the  castle, 
which  was  converted  into  a  chapel  for  the  occasion. 

Among  other  marriages  celebrated  during  the  month 
have  been  those  of  his  Excellency  Lieutenant-General 
von  Gerstein-Hohenstein,  of  the  Prussian  army,  to 
Katharine,  only  daughter  of  the  late  John  Embury 
Williams,  Esq.,  of  Sandbach,  Cheshire ;  of  Stair 
Elphinstone  Dalrymple,  Esq.,  to  Laura,  only  daughter 
of  Arthur  Southard,  Esq.,  of  Fern  Lodge,  Bracknell, 
Berkshire ;  and  of  Charles  Lovett  Cameron,  Esq.,  ot 
Shoreham,  Kent  (brother  of  the  African  explorer,  who 
acted  as  best  man),  to  Miss  Caroline  Shuttleworth 
Holden,  daughter  of  E.  A.  Holden,  Esq.,  of  Aston 
Hall,  Derbyshire. 

DEATHS. 

Emma  Caroline,  Dowager  Countess  of  Derby,  died 
on  the  26th  of  April,  after  a  long  illness.  She  was 
the  daughter  of.  Lord  Skelmersda'e,  and  was  married  to 
the  late  earl  in  May,  1825. 
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The  death  of  the  Countess  of  Essex  took  place  on  the 
5th  of  May  at  Cassiobury  Park,  near  Waterford,  from 
consumption.  Lady  Louisa  Carolina  Elizabeth  Boyle 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  Viscount  Dungir- 
van,  by  his  wife.  Lady  Catherine  St.  Lawrence,  fifth 
daughter  of  William,  second  Earl  of  Howtb,  and 
granddaughter  of  the  eighth  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery, 
and  sister  to  the  present  peer.  Her  ladyship  was  born 
3rd  June,  iS33»  married,  June  3,  1863,  the  Eail 
of  Essex. 

Her  Excellency  Frances  Baroness  Bunsen  died  on 
the  23rd  of  April,  at  Carlsruhe,  Baden,  aged  85.  She 
was  well  known  in  London  society  as  the  wife  of  the 
late  Baron  Bunsen,  who  was  for  many  years  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  from  Prussia  at  the  Court  of  St.  James. 
She  was  the  eldest  of  the  three  daughters  of  Mr.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Waddington,  of  LLinover,  and  sister  of  Lady  Llan- 
over ,.and  she  was  married  to  Baron  Bunsen  in  July ,  1 8 1 7 . 


For  forty-three  years  she  was  her  husband’s  friend, 
companion,  and  correspondent  at  Rome,  at  Berlin,  and 
in  London.  The  baroness  has  left  eight  children,  five 
sons  and  three  daughters.  Her  eldest  daughter  is  the 
wife  of  J.  Harford  Bartersby  Harford,  Esq.,  of  Blaize 
Castle,  Gloucestershire  ;  one  of  her  sons  is  a  clergyman 
of  the  Established  Church  ;  and  another,  Mr.  Ernest 
Bunsen,  is  well  known  in  England  as  a  thoughtful 
writer  on  theological  subjects. 

Another  lady  of  advanced  age  has  passed  ajvay. 
Lady  Hannah  Tharp  died  on  the  3rd  of  May  at 
Edinburgh.  The  venerable  deceased  was  the  eldest 
surviving  daughter  of  George,  seventh  Marquis  of 
Tweeddale,  by  his  wife.  Lady  Hannah  Charlotte  Mait¬ 
land,  fourth  daughter  of  James,  seventh  Earl  of  Lau¬ 
derdale,  and  was  sister  of  the  present  marquis.  She 
marr'eJ,  the  1st  of  June,  1815,  Mr.  John  Tharp,  who 
died  in  1863. 


DIAGRAM  OF  OUR  CUT-OUT  PAPER  PATTERN— The  “Ethel”  Casaqie. 

I.  Front.  2.  Back.  3.  Side-piece.  4.  Pocket.  saque  with  sleeves.  Six  parts  are  given — Front,  back 
5.  Upper  portion  of  sleeve.  6.  Under  portion  of  side-piece,  pocket,  and  two  parts  of  sleeve  and 
sleeve.  Our  cut-out  for  this  month  is  a  half-fitting  ca^  collar. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  whr  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  arg^nment  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whoee  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department  —to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editob  of  thb  Englishwouan’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  CoRKEsroNnEXTS. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 


Dress. 

A  SiEscRiiiEU  writes — “Dear  Madam,— Do  you  really  think  the 
tahlier  will  continue  in  fashion  much  loneer  ?  I  have  heard  from 
several  friends  that  it  will  not.  [I  think  it  will  be  f.ashionable  for 
the  present  and  autumn  season  certainly.]  Will  you  kindly  advise 
me  how  to  have  my  blue  poplin  made,  and  how  trimmed,  that  I 
purchased  through  your  recommendation  ?  Through  being  an  invalid 
I  have  been  unable  to  see  the  fashions,  excepting  those  in  your 
valuable  ilagazine.  They  are  more  elaborately  trimmed  than  would 
■nit  me,  as  I  am  short.  I  shall  have  about  3^  jurJs  left  from  the 
plain  dress.  I  have  a  quantity  of  black  ribbon  velvet,  two  inohn 
wide.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  too  heavy  ?  [It  would  lie  unfashion¬ 
able,  and  would  also  be  rather  heavy.  I  would  not  advise  you  to 
have  the  skirt  trimmed  at  all  at  the  back,  but  to  use  the  2]  yards  as  a 
scarf  across  the  front,  lieginning  high  on  the  right  side  and  falling 
low  on  the  left,  trimmed  at  the  lower  edge  with  silk  fringe  of  the 
colour  of  the  poplin.  The  scarf  is  a  convenient  form  of  trimming,  as 
it  does  not  cut  the  material  to  waste,  and  can  be  utilised  afterwards.] 

A  StTFERiXG  Sister  writes— “Dear  IIi  mmixg-Biri),— I  am  quite 
tired  of  reading  the  abuse  of  women’s  dress  in  which  men  are  so  fond 
of  indulging.  Xothing  we  wear  seems  to  please  them  collectively, 
though  it  is  not  difficult  to  please  them  individually.  We  arc  always 
trying  to  look  our  best,  and  you  are  always  willing  to  help  u.s,  but 
what  is  the  use  of  it  if  we  are  to  have  nothing  but  abuse  ?  Can  you 
explain  why  it  is  that  gentlemen  cn]  y  a  monopoly  of  criticism  in 
the  matter  of  dress  ?  Have  they  arrogated  this  prerogative  to  them- 
Bc-lves,  or  has  it  Ijcen  conceded  to  them  to  be  umpires  in  a  contest  in 
which  they  are  debarred  from  taking  part— that  of  dressing  grace¬ 
fully  ?  How  refreshing  it  is  to  find  one  of  the  fraternity  turning 
King’s  evidence  and  bearing  witness  against  his  brethren,  and  this  no 
less  a  man  than  the  philosopher  Seneca  !  Even  in  those  early  days 
he  found  men  who  merited  the  following  rebuke : — ‘  Can  those  men 
be  said  to  enjoy  repose  who  pass  whole  hours  with  the  barber  in 
getting  every  hair  arranged  in  its  destined  place,  so  as  to  make  some 
fall  over  the  forehead,  and  others  fall  back  from  it,  in  order  to  cover 
the  ravages  of  time  ?  See  how  angry  they  get  if  the  barber  fails  to 
give  his  whole  attention  to  them,  and  permbs  him-ielf  for  a  moment 
to  imagine  he  is  dealing  with  men !  See  how  furious  they  become  if 
the  unfortunate  man  cuts  away  any  hairs  from  the  side,  or  fails  to 
arrange  the  little  round  love-curl  to  their  complete  satisfaction!  Is 
there  one  of  these  who  would  not  rather  see  the  Republic  in  disorder 
than  his  own  hair ;  who  is  not  more  concerned  about  his  whiskerg 
than  hb  health  ;  and  who  does  not  prefer  the  reputation  of  [wssessing 
the  best  dressed  head  to  that  of  possessing  the  most  honest  ?  Can 
thbse  men,  constantly  occupied  with  a  comb  and  a  looking-glass,  be 
said  to  enjoy  repose  ?’  Ladies  are  generally  aecused  of  taking  a  very 
long  time  to  dress,  but  when  one  takes  into  consideration  their  long 
hair  and  the  complicated  arrangement  of  it  now  fashionable,  and  their 
voluminous  skirts,  one  can  find  no  excuse  for  the  gentlemen  of  the 
family  who  begin  dressing  half-an-hour  earlier  than  their  sisters,  and 
complete  their  toilette  half-an-hour  later !  I  appeal  to  my  English 
sisters.  Are  not  our  brothers  and  husbands  much  harder  to  please 
as  regards  articles  of  attire  than  we  are  ourselves  ?  If  we  require  an 
hour  to  choose  a  bonnet,  docs  not  our  favourite  brother  revinire  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  decide  upon  a  hat  ?  We  have  given  up  high  heels, 
forsaken  crinoline,  and  abjured  tight-lacing ;  is  there  no  word  of 
commendation  for  us  ?  We  have  abandoned  chignons  in  obedience  to 
atem  behests ;  and  we  now  wait  in  expectation  of  at  least  a  word  in 
acknowledgment  of  these  tremendous  sacrifices.  Shall  we  wait  in 
vain  ?’’  [I  am  very  much  afraid  we  shall,  as  long  as  we  wear  the 
terribly  inconvenient,  sinuous  trains  that  are  in  our  own  way  and  in 


every  one’s  else.  If  we  could  leave  off  a  great  part  of  our  elaborate 
trimmings,  too,  wo  might  have  a  better  chance.  Otherwise  I  think 
we  dress  very  becomingly  and  neatly  just  now.  Our  hair  is  neatly 
arranged,  “  not  wide-dispread,’’  and  it  is  not  often  that  fashion  allows 
us  to  have  really  tidy  hair.  Our  sleeves  are  comfortable  as  well  as 
pretty,  and  when  it  is  remembered  how  often  the  fickle  goddess  bursts 
out  into  eccentricity  of  sleeves,  this  moderation  is  something  to  bo 
grateful  for.  The  question  is,  how  long  will  it  last  ? — IIumming- 
Rird.] 

Work-Table. 

LonsE  writes— “Dear  Madam, — I  have  been  told  that  leather 
work  is  purchased  at  the  Soho  Bazaar.  Could  you  kindly  tell  mo 
where  I  could  address  a  letter  to  obtain  information  respecting  the 
purchase  of  this  work  ?  Do  you  know  of  any  other  bazaar  where  that 
work  is  purchased  ?  If  so,  will  yon  oblige  me  with  the  address,  and  of 
any  book  published  on  the  subject  ?  Could  you  favour  me  with  the 
addressof  some  e.stablisbments  in  London  where  materials  for  artificial 
flower-making  are  sold  ?  I  have  Mr.  Mintorn’s,  33,  Soho-square,  but 
I  should  be  very  pleased  to  have  others.  I  cannot  finish  my  letter 
without  saying  how  satisfied  1  am  with  the  Magazine.  If  yon  can 
answer  my  questions  in  next  month’s  issue  you  wilt  greatly  oblige.’’ 
[Leather  work  is  sold  by  Scott,  372-376,  Long  Room,  Soho  Bazaar, 
Ox  ford -street,  where  materials  for  making  artificial  flowers  may  also 
1)0  obtained.  MoileUinj  in  Leather,  published  by  Routledge  and 
Sons,  is  a  good  manual,  and  can  be  ordered  through  any  bookseller.] 

Arnica  writes— “  Can  you  tell  mo  if  there  is  a  machine  for  darning 
stockings  [One  has  just  been  brought  out  by  tho  inventor  of  tha 
Little  AVauzer  Sewing  Machine.  I  have  tried  it,  and  find  that  it 
makes  a  very  neat  dam  and  is  easy  to  work.  The  price  is  two  guineas, 
but  Madame  de  Tour  will  supply  it  to  our  subscribers  at  a  reduction 
of  5  per  cent.  It  is  a  neat  little  machine,  and  rather  oru.amont.al  than 
otherwise.] 

Etiquette. 

Will  Hcmmino-Bird  kindly  tell  Jessie  the  etiquette  in  the 
following  case  ?  In  returning  the  first  call  of  a  lady,  and  finding  her 
from  home,  whose  place  is  it  to  make  the  next  advance  ?  [Tlie  fact 
of  the  lady  not  being  at  home  makes  no  difference  in  the  order  of 
visits.  She  is  expected  to  call  in  her  turn  just  as  though  she  had 
been  at  home.  Care  must  be  taken  to  leave  cards  in  snch  eases. 
Servants  are  apt  to  forgot  names.] 

Music. 

A  Sl'rscrirer  wiites— “  Dear  Humming-Bird,— Can  you  tell 
me  anything  about  the  School  of  Music  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  ? 
Can  you  recommend  it  for  singing?  I  have  a  pretty  good  voice, 
which  I  am  anxious  to  cultivate,  but  I  cannot  afford  to  siiend 
much  money  on  it,  as  my  husband  is  not  rich.  I  have  a  good 
piano,  and  could  practise  ns  much  as  I  like.  As  you  will  see  by 
my  address,  I  do  not  live  far  from  tho  Alexandra  Palace,  so  perhaps 
I  shall  find  there  what  I  want.  Shall  I  have  to  take  a  season- 
ticket  if  I  join  a  class  there  ?  If  so,  what  does  a  season-ticket 
cost?”  [If  you  will  write  to  Mr.  Colbj’,  Superintendent,  Reading- 
room,  Alexandra  Palace,  ho  will  send  you  the  prospectuses.  It  is  not 
necessarj’  to  take  a  season-ticket,  as  students  arc  admitted  free,  with 
their  mother  or  accompanying  lady,  on  the  days  they  receive  their 
lessons.  They  also  imve  the  privilege  of  purchasing  a  general  season- 
ticket  at  half-price.  Yon  would  do  well  to  attend  the  course  of 
lectures  on  music  to  bo  given  there  by  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  Mr. 
Lindsay  Sloper,  and  Mr.  Frederic  Archer.] 

Life  in  Iowa. 

A  Correspondent  writes  from  Iowa — “  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a 
more  complete  change  in  life  and  habits  than  there  must  be  to  any 
one  coming  here  from  a  large  town  in  Europe,  for,  owing  to  the  almost 
impossibility  of  obtaining  ‘helps’ — the  word  servant  is  not  permitted 
here— a  person  is  obliged  to  do  everything  for  oneself,  which  in  older 
communities  is  left  to  the  servants.  In  houses  where  there  are  any 
helps  they  share  the  family  meals  and  sitting-rooms,  and  arc  treated 
precisely  as  children  of  the  house — indeed,  most  of  tho  household 
arrangements  and  even  the  hours  for  meals  are  made  to  suit  their 
convenience  j  they  leave  on  the  smallest  provocation,  and  think  them¬ 
selves  ill-used  if  not  assisted  by  the  ladies  when  any  extra  work  is  to  be 
done.  Their  wages  are  very  high,  a  girl  who  merely  cooks — and  such 
cooking  !— and  bakes,  receiving  from  f  zo  to  £25  a  year,  and  a  l)Oy  to 
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do  cborcs — I.C.,  take  care  of  a  horse  and  cow,  cut  wood,  and  carry 
water — not  less  than  jL'40,  often  more.  The  beauty  of  the  prairies  has 
been  much  extolled,  but  save  for  vastness  I  fail  to  see  any.  The  word 
prairie  pictures  to  the  mind  something  like  an  English  meadow,  if  not 
always  green  at  least  having  a  firm  soil,  while  it  is  in  fact  very  diffe¬ 
rent,  being  between  each  tuft  of  grass  thickly  covered  with  a  fine  black 
dust,  which  every  breath  of  wind  carries  up  in  clouds,  and  which  pene. 
trates  into  the  houses  through  the  chinks  of  each  door  and  window, 
and  even  into  firmly-closed  drawers  and  wardrobes,  to  the  utter 
destruction  of  white  or  light-coloured  garments,  and  making  it  no 
easy  matter  to  appear  fresh  and  clean  for  more  than  an  hour  or  two, 
besides  trying  the  tempers  of  good  housewives  even  more  than  smoke 
and  dust  in  Manchester  or  London.  This  dn.st  and  the  prairie  fires 
arc  in  my  eyes  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  enjoyment  of  life  here. 
One  Sunday  not  long  since  the  congregations  at  morning  serviee  were 
alarmed  by  the  cry  that  one  was  advancing  towards  the  town.  Of 
course  all  turned  out,  and  the  whole  male  population  were  oecupied 
till  late  in  the  evening  ‘  fighting  the  fire,’  not  with  water,  but  by  beat¬ 
ing  it  out  with  sacks  or  any  heavy  stuff  of  that  description.  Happily 
there  was  little  wind ;  before  night  all  danger  was  over.  The  climate 
during  winter  is  very  trying,  intense  frost  lasting  almost  without  inter¬ 
mission  from  November  to  April,  often  accompanied  by  bitter  winds 
and  snowstorms,  the  latter  so  heavy  as  to  put  a  stop  to  all  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  outside  world,  and  making  winter  even  more  dreary 
by  depriving  us  of  our  letti'rs  and  newspapers,  our  greatest  solace  in 
oar  exile.” 

Overland  Route  to  Melbourne. 

L.  H.  writes — “De.\r  Slit, — I  shall  be  very  glad  if  any  of  your 
readers  can  give  mo  some  information  (derived  from  oxiterience) 
about  the  overland  route  to  Melbourne.  I  am  intending  leaving 
England  about  November  or  December  next,  and,  never  having 
travelled  so  far,  shall  be  very  glad  of  any  hints  that  would  tend  to 
make  the  voyage  ns  comfortable  as  possible.  Is  the  time  I  have 
named  a  good  one  for  the  eommeneement  of  the  journey  ?  What 
line  of  steamers  is  considered  safest  and  best,  and  from  what  port  do 
they  start  ?  Wliat  are  the  calling  places,  and  do  passengers  change 
steamers  at  .Suez  or  Galle  ?  Do  ladies  travel  under  care  of  the 
captain  ?  Could  any  arr.angement  be  made  by  which  my  maid  could 
sleep  in  my  cabin  ?  What  kind  of  dresses  and  wraps  should  I  require 
for  the  voyage  ?  I  understand  in  the  lied  Sea  the  heat  is  intense.  I 
must  be  alloweil  to  contribute  my  mite  of  praise  of  your  most  useful 
journal.  I  subscribe  to  six  periodicals,  but  should  give  up  taking 
any  of  them  before  the  E.\or.isHW Oman’s  Domestic  Maoazixe,  and 
when  I  leave  England  shall  most  certainly  have  it  sent  out  to  mo 
every  month.” 

New  Zealand  Ferns. 

M  A.  writes—”  Dear  HrMMixo-Binn, — In  looking  over  the  Con¬ 
versazione  in  the  Magazine  of  May  last  I  saw  how  much  pleased  you 
lad  been  with  some  ferns  that  had  been  sent  you  ;  and  as  I  had  that 
very  day  been  into  the  bush  with  my  husband  collecting  ferns  and 
moss-leaves,  we  thought  I  could  not  do  better  than  send  yon  a  few 
such  as  I  can  inclose  in  a  letter,  particularly  as  our  home  friends  value 
the  New  Zealand  ferns  so  much  ;  and  if  you  could  only  have  seen  the 
bank  from  which  I  gathered  the  inclosed  you  would,  I  think,  with 
your  love  of  pretty  green  things,  never  forget  it ;  and  if  you  will 
picture  to  yourself  a  scramble  through  a  dense  forest,  and  all  at  once 
find  yourself  close  to  a  pretty  stream  with  sloping  bank  densely  covered 
with  the  leaves  I  inclose  a  few  of,  looking  so  lovely  in  all  their  green 
beauty,  and  ijuite  screened  from  the  sun  by  magnificent  trees  that  you 
can  hardly  see  the  tops  of,  you  may  then  havn  a  ime  idea  of  their  native 
place.”  [Thank  you  very  much  for  the  beautiful  leaves.  They  are 
like  little  fairy  trees  —elm.  poplar,  ash,  and  fir.  I  wish  I  could  go 
with  you  this  moment  to  the  spot  you  have  described.  It  would  be  a 
pleasant  change  from  noisy,  dusty  London.  I  am  going  to  have  the 
leaves  mounted  Iwtween  two  pieces  of  glass  and  made  into  handscrcens. 
Meantime  they  are  on  my  table  in  a  little  glass  basket,  and  look 
refreshing  in  their  many  shades  of  gi-eeii.  It  was  very  kind  of  you  to 
send  them. — llrMAllxo-lliRo.] 

Horseriding. 

Whip  would  be  glad  if  you  could  tell  her  which  is  the  correct  side 
for  a  lady  on  horseback  to  pass  a  cart  or  any  other  conveyance. 
[Pass  it  on  the  right.i  Also,  on  which  side  a  gentleman  ought  to 
ride  when  accompanied  by  a  lady.  TOn  her  left.!  ”  Seeing  in  a  back 


number  how  kindly  you  took  the  hint  regarding  the  month  being  put 
in  every  ^lagazine,  I  venture  to  suggest  how  convenient  it  would  be 
were  the  month  and  year  also  put  on  the  Coloured  Fashion  and  Berlin 
Wool  Plates.  (lurs  often  come  loose  and  get  mixed,  then  we  have 
difficulty  in  finding  their  proper  Magazines.”  [This  would  give  us  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  Could  you  not  scribble  the  date  in  pencil  on 
♦he  back  of  patterns  as  you  receive  them  ?] 

Personal. 

Geokgiaxa  would  be  glad  if  any  one  could  tell  her  of  a  simple 
hair-dye  for  brown  hair  that  could  bo  made  at  home,  and  that  would 
not  bo  injurious ;  also  of  anything  to  prevent  mosquitoes  from  biting 
one. 

Riddle. 

Clematis  writes “  In  case  Clarissa  has  not  yet  had  the  solution 
to  the  riddle  published  in  the  Deoember  number,  I  now  send  it. 
Clarissa  states  it  wrongly.  It  should  be — 

“  ‘  To  five  and  five  and  fifty 
The  first  of  letters  add, 

’Twill  make  a  thing 
AVhich  killed  a  king. 

And  drove  a  wise  man  mad.’ 

Five  and  five  =  W  (two  fives  in  Roman  numerals  joined  together). 
Fifty  is  of  course  L,  and  A  the  first  of  letters.  The  whole  makes 
‘  Law,’  but  what  king  was  killed  and  what  wise  man  rendered  insane 
by  law  I  cannot  undertake  to  say.  The  riddle  is  a  very  stupid  one. 
If  we  might  have  the  cut-out  paper  pattern  for  a  fashionable  corsage 
and  tunic  soon  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  us  poor  benighted 
colonists.” 

Rooks  and  Magazines. 

Katie  W.  writes — “  Dear  Sir, — Would  you  infonn  me  in  the 
Exr.LisiiwoMAx’s  Domestic  Magazine  of  the  name  of  a  good  Iwok 
on  bee-keeping, &c., and  the  price  ?  [.The  Beekeeper’s Mannal.  About 
21.  6d.  Can  be  ordered  through  any  bookseller.] 

Fu.xoi  presents  her  compliments  to  Humming-Bird,  and  will  she 
insert  the  following  question  ?  Is  there  a  book  published.  The  Life  of 
John  Je  Chihiiark,  and,  if  so,  at  what  place  could  I  obtain  it  ‘i’  'It 
would  probably  be  found  in  some  old  county  history,  under  Wilts.] 

Leoxore  writes — “  Will  the  Editor  kindly  tell  me  the  name  of 
some  good  boys’  magazines,  also  girls’?  (Are  any  really  good  ones 
published  in  penny  weekly  numbers  ?  I  don’t  mean  those  known  as 
‘penny  dreadfuls.’)  Suit.ablo  ones  for  boys  and  girls  about  17?” 
[I  do  not  know  of  any  really  good  boys’  magazines  published  at  a 
penny.  The  Do;/  of  Best  and  the  Leisure  Hour  are  both  excellent 
for  girhs.] 

Lillie  writes — ‘‘Dear  IIummixo-Bird, — Allow  me  to  return  my 
very  warmest  thanks  for  your  indefatigable  kindness  in  assisting  me  to 
obtain  the  book  I  wanted  and  now  have  through  your  means.  Now 
may  I  trouble  you  with  one  more  question  ?  Can  any  of  your  readers 
tell  me  any  particulars  of  ‘  Mother  Shipton ;’  at  what  time  she  lived, 
and  where  r” 

Florence  writes— ‘‘Can  any  one  tell  me  the  best  book  on  rice- 
paper  flower-making  ?  1  have  taken  a  few  lessons,  but  can  only  make 
certain  flowers,  so  want  instruction  as  to  making  others.” 

Miscollaneous. 

S.  M.  writes— ‘‘ Dear  Humming-Bird,— Can  you  advise  me  cs  tj 
what  amusements  to  go  to  while  in  London  for  a  short  time  next 
month?  We  are  country  people,  as  you  may  see  from  the  address, 
and  would  like  some  liints  as  to  the  best  places  to  visit.”  [There  is 
no  want  pf  places  to  go  to,  the  difficulty  is  to  choose.  You  must 
visit  the  Royal  Academy.  The  better  plan  is  to  go  one  morning  from 
ten  to  luncheon  hour,  and  then  another  afternoon,  as  looking  at  the 
pictures  is  very  tiring  to  both  eyes  and  limbs.  Then  there  are  picture- 
exhibitions  all  about  Bond-street  and  Conduit-street.  Dore’s  should 
not  be  missed.  The  Royal  .\quarium  at  Westminster  is  a  pleasant 
place  to  pass  a  few  hours  in.  The  picture-gallery  is  charming,  the 
concerts  (two  daily)  very  good,  a  skating  rink,  a  pleasant  library  and 
reading-room,  plenty  of  flowers,  and  nice  people.  The  National 
Gallery  and  the  Kensington  Museum  will  repay  a  visit,  especially  on 
free  days,  but  the  Tower  must  be  visited  on  a  paying  day.  The  charge 
is  only  a  shilling.  When  near  the  Kensington  Museum,  a  short  walk 
will  bring  you  to  the  Albert  Memorial  and  the  Albert  Hall,  and  if 
you  take  an  interest  in  artistic  needlework,  yon  will  find  yourself 
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close  to  the  Royal  School  of  Art  in  the  Cromwell-road.  The  Crystal 
Palace  is  always  good  to  look  at,  and  a  pleasant  resource  on  a  wet 
day,  as  you  can  go  under  cover  the  whole  way  and  back  again.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Alexandra  Palace,  where  you  will  got  a  breath 
of  fresh  air  and  a  wonderful  view.  Of  course  you  will  like  to  look  at 
the  shops.  A  walk  down  Regent-street  and  Oxford-street  any  day 
but  Saturday,  from  ix  till  4,  will  give  you  a  great  deal  to  talk  about 
when  you  get  back  to  your  home.  For  the  evening  there  is  the 
opera,  and  nothing  more  delightful  could  be  iinagined  than  that  mode 
of  spending  an  evening.  There  are  the  Floral  Hall  Concerts,  which 
some  people  prefer  to  the  opera.  Then  there  are  the  two  Italian 
tragedians,  Salvini  and  Rossi,  and  at  the  other  theatres  divers  attrac¬ 
tions,  including  Mr.  Henry  Irving;  Miss  Ada  Cavendish  in  a  wonder¬ 
fully  beautiful  red  wig  as  Miss  Gwilt  in  Wilkie  Collins’  Ai'inadale ; 
Mrs.  Bancroft  in  Ours;  and  Miss  Jennie  Lee  as  “Jo”  in  Dickens’ 
Hleak  House.  If  you  like  laughing  heartily  go  to  the  Strand  ;  and, 
if  you  like  both  laughing  and  crying,  go  to  the  Vaudeville  and  see 
Our  Boys.  Of  course  you  will  see  the  Park  daily.  The  best  time  to 
■•^ee  the  Princess  is  about  five.  The  Park  is  very  pleasant  in  the 
morning,  when  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  a  pleasant  canter.  I  can’t 
think  of  any  more  attractions  just  now,  but  1  hope  you  will  enjoy  your 
visit,  and  that  the  east  wind  will  have  gone  away  when  you  come.— 
IIUIIMIN'G-BIKD.] 

Humanity  writes—”  Dear  Huhming-Biko, — I  gather  from  some  of 
your  answers  to  correspondeuts  that  you  live  in  London.  If  so,  you  must 
frequently  have  observed,  as  I  have  done,  the  manner  in  w  hich  small 
boys  are  heavily  loaded  with  parcels  and  sent  long  distances  on  foot. 
I’erhaps  a  word  or  two  in  your  Conversazione  cclumn  might  do  some 
good  in  this  respect,  for  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  the  evil  is  wrought 
in  most  instances  by  want  of  thought,  as  Hood  says.  Yet  it  is  none 
theless  a  great  evil  to  rob  children  of  their  childhood.  They  have  not 
playtime  and  no  playmates,  and  they  have  hard  work  to  do. 

“  ‘  They  know  the  grief  of  man  without  its  wisdom  ; 

They  sink  in  man’s  despair  without  its  calm.’  ” 

I  am  glad  to  insert  your  letter,  for  my  heart  often  aches  for  the  small 
children  whom  I  see  in  the  streets — boys  with  heavy  burdens,  and 
little  girls  selling  matches  or  Echo  newspapers.  But  though  oven  now 
many  children  arc  toiling  painfully  through  the  days,  things  are  not 
so  bad  as  they  were  when  the  beautiful  poem  from  which  you  quote 
was  written.  The  School  Board  has  done  something,  but  much  re¬ 
mains  for  it  to  do.  But  no  one  can  plead  better  for  the  children  than 
Mrs.  Barrett-Browning : — 

“  Do  ye  bear  the  children  weeping,  O  my  brothers. 

Ere  the  sorrow  comes  writh  years  ? 

They  are  leaning  their  young  heads  against  their  mothers’. 
And  that  cannot  stop  their  tears. 

The  young  lambs  are  bleating  in  the  meadows, 

'fhe  young  birds  are  chirping  in  the  nest, 

The  young  faw-ns  are  plapng  with  the  shadows, 

The  young  flowers  are  blowing  toward  the  west. 

But  the  young,  young  children,  O  my  brothers. 

They  are  weeping  bitterly ! 

They  are  weeping  in  the  playtime  of  the  others. 

In  the  country  of  the  free. 

“  Do  yon  question  the  young  children  in  their  soiTow, 

Why  their  tears  ai’O  falling  so  P 
The  old  man  may  weep  for  his  to-morrow 
Which  is  lost  in  Long  Ago ; 

The  old  tree  is  leafless  in  the  forest. 

The  old  year  is  ending  in  the  frost. 

The  old  wound,  if  stricken,  is  the  sorest. 

The  old  hope  is  hardest  to  be  lost. 

But  the  young,  young  children,  O  ray  brothcre. 

Do  yon  ask  them  why  they  stand 
Weeping  sore  before  the  bosoms  of  their  mothers. 

In  our  happy  Fatherland  ? 

“  ’They  look  up  with  their  pale  and  sunken  faces. 

And  their  looks  are  sad  to  see. 

For  the  man’s  hoary  anguish  draws  and  presses 
Down  the  cheeks  of  infancy ; 

‘Your  old  earth,’  they  say,  ‘  is  very  dreary, 

Our  young  feet,’  they  say,  ‘  are  very  weak ; 

Few  paces  have  we  taken,  yet  are  weary — 

Onr  grave-rMt  is  very  far  to  seek  ; 

Ask  the  aged  why  they  weep,  and  not  the  children. 

For  ^e  outside  earth  is  cold, 

And  we  young  ones  stand  without,  in  our  bewildering. 

And  the  graves  are  for  the  old.’ " 


Ladies  wishing  to  advertise  work  of  home  manu^oturc,  tiiitiugof 
cartes,  pet  animals,  Ac.,  for  sale,  can  do  so  in  this  portion  of  tlio 
paper.  Cliarge  for  insertion,  one  shilling  per  lino  of  twelve  words. 

Advertisements  of  cosmetics,  depilatories,  and  hair-dyes  cannot 
be  inserted  here. 

For  sale  or  exchange,  a  handsome  dinner  dr  s',  worn  once.  IV.o 
blue  silk  petticoat,  with  flounce ;  train  and  high  square  bolico  of 
cream-coloured  foulard,  with  sprays  of  small  roses.  Train  lined  at 
each  side  with  the  silk,  aud  looped  back  with  bows  of  the  same  and 
pink  rosebuds.  Low  bodice  of  the  blue  silk,  simulated  aud  very 
prettily  trimmed  with  small  bows  of  the  foulard.  Sleeves  to  the 
elbow',  trimmed  with  frills  of  foulard,  silk,  lisse,  aud  tulle.  Shoes  to 
match.  Price  of  all,  £3  5s.  Making  alone  cost  £4  4a.  Can  show 
the  bill,  -\pproval  on  exchange  of  reference.  Address,  “  Con.* 
mercial,”  care  of  Editor.  Some  other  dresses  to  exchange  or  sell, 
quite  new. 

Charles  De  Wolfe  King,  professor  of  music,  singing,  and 
thorough-bass,  having  studied  many  years  at  the  Conservatoriums  of 
Music  in  Leipzig  and  Vienna,  can  undertake  with  confidence  to  give 
lessons  in  the  above  branches.  All  communications  to  be  addressed 
to  C.  De  Wolfe  King,  i,  Thoinicroft  Villas  West,  Kensington  Park,  W. 

Maggie  has  lovely  wool-work  chair,  back  and  seat.  Flowers. 
Price  £2.  Approval. 

Advertiser  w  ill  be  glad  to  give  half-price  for  the  E.vglisiiwouan’s 
Domestic  kI.\GA/.iNE  for  the  mouths  of  January,  March,  April,  and 
November  of  the  year  1S74.  Address  C.  C. 

Industrious  is  anxious  to  obtain  a  post  as  lady-help  or  general 
assistant  in  a  family.  She  is  twenty  years  of  age,  but  looks  quite 
three  years  older.  Can  cook  very  fairly,  and  understands  needlework 
thoroughly,  can  cut  out,  mend,  and  make,  aud  is  extremely  fond  of 
children  and  an  early  riser.  Salary  from  £35  to  £40  per  annum.  Is 
good-tempered  and  very  w  illing  to  make  herself  useful  in  any  way 
possible ;  also  very  musical.  -\dJre8s  with  Editor. 

Miss  Clyde,  3,  Albert-terrace,  Newport,  Barnstaple,  Devon  (late 
of  Northdown  Lodge,  Bideford),  sends  20  roots  of  Devonshire  ferns, 
6  varieties,  or  100  leaves,  for  14  stamps.  She  sends  a  box  con¬ 
taining  too  roots,  9  varieties,  for  5s.  No  charge  for  package. 

Cii.yracters  correctly  delineated  from  handwriting  or  photograph. 
13  stamps.  L.  11.  Address  with  Editor. 


Home  Dressmaking. — Madame  Adele  Letellier  begs  to  announce 
that  ladies  can  have  their  own  materials  fitted  at  a  moderate  charge 
at  30,  Uenrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Fridays,  from  10  to  1  o’clock.  A  Course  of  Lessons  in  Pi-actical  Dress¬ 
making,  Cutting  Out,  &c.,  for  ladies,  will  be  given  at  the  above  address 
on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  from  2  to  3. 30  p.m.,  by  an  experienced 
dressmaker.  A  Course  of  Lessons  on  Horae  Millinery  will  also  shortly 
be  commenced  in  conuection  with  the  articles  now  appearing  in  the 
Young  Englishtroman  on  that  subject.  Ladies  intending  to  join 
these  classes  are  requested  to  communicate  with  Madame  Adele 
Letellier,  30,  Uenrietta-street,  Covent-garden. 

COMMISSIONS  FROM  ABROAD. 

To  judge  from  the  letters  that  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
columns  of  the  Conversazione  from  ladies  residing  abroad,  they  appear 
to  experience  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  articles  of  dress  of  recent 
fashion  and  good  style,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  dwellers 
in  India,  America,  and  Australia  to  procure  the  many  luxuries  of  the 
wardrobe,  the  dressing-room,  and  the  cuisine,  which  to  those  who 
live  at  home  have  almost  become  necessaries.  The  convenience, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  even  at  home,  in  places  remote  from  fashion  aud  shops, 
from  being  placed  in  a  position  to  correspond  with  some  one  in 
London  capable  of  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  It  is  in  the 
belief  that  she  may  be  useful  in  this  way  that  Madame  Adele 
Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  which  enable  her  to  execute  any  orders  of  the  foregoing 
kind. 

In  transmitting  such  commissions,  ladies  are  requested  to  be  very 
precise  in  giving  details,  description,  Ac.,  of  the  articles  they  order, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  change  them  after  having  been  sent 
abroad. 

Madame  Letellier  reserves  the  right  of  charging  ten  per  cent,  com¬ 
mission  upon  articles  the  purchase  of  which  entails  much  outlay  of 
time  or  expense  of  other  kinds. 


